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EDITORS PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 
speciai place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kwurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. T.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar tiber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar zum A. T.; UHoltzmann’s Handkommentar 
zum N. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
_by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
jnterpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
vlergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
wr summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archeological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series. 
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PREPACE 


THE agreement to prepare the volumes on the Minor Prophets 
for this series was entered into in 1890,— fourteen years ago. 
I did not then anticipate the serious obligations which were 
shortly to be assumed in other directions. But in all these 
years of administrative concern I have had recourse for change, 
comfort, and courage to my work on the Twelve Prophets. 
A large portion of the work had been finished as early as 
1897, when the essential results on the structure of Amos 
appeared in Zhe Liblical World, It is a significant fact that 
during these fourteen years there have been given to the world 
the noteworthy contributions of Oort (1890), Mitchell (1893, 
1900), Miiller (1896), Cheyne (in W. R. Smith, Prophets*, 1895), 
Nowack (1897, 1903), George Adam Smith (1896), Volz (1897), 
Driver (1897), Wellhausen (3d ed., 1898), Budde (1899), Lohr 
(1901), Sievers (1901), Baumann (1903), Meinhold (1903), and 
Marti (1903). 

The plan originally included two volumes for the Minor 
Prophets; this has been enlarged to three, of which the pres- 
ent volume, containing Amos and Hosea, is the first. Vol. II. 
will include Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Obadiah; 
Vol. III., Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Joel, Jonah. It is hoped 
that the second and third volumes will appear within the next 
two years. 

It cannot be said that the Twelve Prophets lack, either in 
the comprehensive relation which they sustain to the entire 
history of Hebrew life and thought, in the interest of the prob- 
lems which they suggest, or in the almost infinite variety of 
these problems. In every field of study, the textual, the literary, 
the historical, the archaeological, and the theological, they fur- 
nish facts and suggest questions than which few others, perhaps, 
possess greater significance. One need only mention, by way 
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of illustration, the questions involved in determining the place 
of Amos in the development of Hebrew thought, the problems of 
criticism and interpretation which are suggested by the early 
chapters of Hosea, the text and historical distribution of the 
chapters now joined together under the name of Micah, the 
complexity of the data included in the several portions of 
Zechariah, not to speak of the fragmentary character of Oba- 
diah, the peculiar phenomena presented in Jonah, and many 
other equally puzzling but significant aspects of literary and 
theological inquiry. These facts and problems connect them- 
selves with every important phase of the Old Testament activity 
between goo B.c. and 300 B.c., in other words, with the entire 
creative period. 

The books which occupy our attention in this first volume go 
well together, not only because one follows the other chrono- 
logically, but also because one supplements the other logically, 
the two presenting a totality of expression in the light of which 
each receives a clearer interpretation. It seemed necessary to 
take up, in connection with these first two of the immortal 
Twelve, many questions that concern just as closely the others. 
Especially was the force of this point felt in the Introduction ; 
for an introduction to Amos and Hosea is really an introduction 
to Prophecy. 

Nowhere is it more necessary to distinguish sharply between 
the actual words of an author and those that have been added 
by later writers than in the case of Amos and Hosea. The his- 
tory of the Messianic idea, in whatever sense we employ that 
term, is fundamentally involved in this distinction. Care has 
been taken, therefore, to keep separate the quite considerable 
proportion of material (ascribed by tradition to these authors) 
which may confidently be treated as of later origin. This in 
the case of Amos is about one-fifth of the res and in the case 
of Hosea about one-fourth. 

It is unquestionably the first duty of a commentator to recon- 
struct the text as best he may. The contributions to the text- 
criticism of Amos and Hosea, made within two decades, are 
striking; but not more so than the unanimity with which the 
more important emendations have received acceptance. More- 
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over, many of the changes originally suggested, perhaps on 
one or another basis (¢.g. grammar, history, the versions, or the 
strophic structure), have later received corroboration on other 
grounds than those on which they rested primarily. This has 
frequently occurred in my own experience; and when I recall 
how often a twofold or even threefold substantiation of a con- 
jecture has thus taken place, I am compelled to defend myself, 
and others like myself, against Professor Driver’s suggestion 
that “it is precarious to base textual and critical inferences ”’ 
upon the ‘‘strophe.”* I venture to suggest that in the near 
future this comparatively new phase of critical study will be 
“brought forth into a large place.” It is worthy of notice 
surely that nearly every important piece of work on the Twelve 
Prophets in fifteen years has taken into consideration the ques- 
tion of the measure and strophic arrangement (pp. clxv f.). 
My own interest in this subject was aroused in 1887 by the 
articles of Professor Briggs in Hebraica. No one can doubt 
the good results in general which have followed the turning of 
attention in this direction. It is unnecessary, and in a com- 
mentary impossible, to take up this phase of treatment in all 
the detail worked out by Sievers; but it is equally impossible 
now to study the thought of these prophetic sermons without 
recognizing fully this fundamental factor in their form of com- 
position. As a matter of fact, “strophic structure” is only 
another name for “ logical structure.” 

The textual notes preceding the general treatment and the 
grammatical and philological notes following it have been in- 
tended to furnish the student of ordinary advancement the 
more important data with which to reach his own conclusions. 
I fear that in some cases these suggestions are too elementary 
in their character; but I have had in mind that student of 
Sacred Scripture who, with such help, might enter into a fairly 
critical appreciation of the points raised; and I have felt that I 
might advantageously omit a portion of this kind of material in 
the succeeding volumes. The presentation of different read- 
ings which are not accepted, as well as of all the principal 


* Joel and Amos, p. 116. t+ V. p. clxix. 
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interpretations in every case, seemed to me to be required by 
the emphasis which the editors of the series have placed upon 
the importance of providing the history of the interpretation. 
I am perfectly aware that the history of interpretation does not 
consist in placing one after another a series of differing interpre- 
tations ; but it is quite clear that space would not permit a fuller 
discussion in every place, nor was such discussion necessary. 
At the same time, upon the basis of the interpretations as thus 
given, even when no comment is added, it is not difficult for 
one to construct the history. I have endeavored to note all 
opinions really worthy of consideration; and I trust that the 
fulness of citation in some passages may not prove too weari- 
some to the reader who is not a student. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to make acknowledgment 
of the indebtedness which I owe to those who have preceded me ; 
and especially to Baur, Wiinsche, Cheyne, Wellhausen, W. Rob- 
ertson Smith, Nowack, Driver, George Adam Smith, Budde, 
and: Kautzsch (v. his article, ‘‘ Religion of Israel,” in Hast- 
ings’s Dictionary of the Bible). I have tried in each important 
instance to indicate the position taken by those who have dis- 
cussed that particular case; and likewise to recognize the 
author who first suggested a reading or interpretation after- 
ward adopted by others. I regret that my manuscript was 
already almost wholly in type before the appearance of No- 
wack’s second edition and of Marti’s commentary. Use has 
been made of these volumes in the revision of the sheets. I 
ought perhaps to mention that a considerable portion of my 
manuscript has been thrown out because I had transgressed the 
limits set for the volume. 

A word more concerning the Introduction seems to be neces- 
sary. It appeared to me that a brief summary of pre-prophetism 
was required as the basis on which to place the work of Amos 
and Hosea. This would have been unnecessary if it were cer- 
tain that all Hebrew thought really began with Amos, But this.» 
view I cannot accept, and so I have enlarged the Introduction 
to include a résumé of the pre-prophetic activity. In the pres- 
entation of this I have found myself greatly embarrassed for 
lack of space. 
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The list of literature will be found fairly exhaustive as far as 
half a century back. Lists of the literature before that time 
are accessible in Gunning’s De Godspraken van Amos, Driver’s 
article on Amos in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed.), 
Wiinsche’s Hosea, and in Lange’s Commentary, Vol. XVI. The 
reader is requested to note the Addenda and Corrigenda on 
Pp. XV, Xvi, as well as the abbreviations on pp. xvii ff. 

In conclusion, I wish particularly to acknowledge the help 
which has been given me in the preparation of the volume 
by my former pupil, now my colleague, Dr. John M. P. Smith. 
The assistance which he has rendered in gathering material, 
in verifying references, and in revising the manuscript and the 
printer’s sheets, and the suggestions which he has made from 
time to time upon the subject-matter itself, have be&n of the 
greatest value. Without this help I doubt whether I should 
have been able to bring the work to a completion. My thanks 
are due also to my former pupil, Professor George R. Berry 
of Colgate University, for aid furnished, and to my colleague, 
Professor George S. Goodspeed, for important suggestions in 
connection with the historical material in Amos. 

The publishers have codperated most generously in securing 
a typographical excellence which, I am confident, will be greatly 
appreciated. 

I think that I realize most keenly some of the defects of 
this commentary. Doubtless many that I do not perceive will 
be pointed out to me. I shall hope to make good use of all 
such criticisms and suggestions in connection with the two 
remaining volumes. 


CHICAGO, NOVEMBER TWENTY-FOUR, 
THANKSGIVING DAY, 1904. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


p. lv, line 1. The first mention of Phoenician prophets is found in the report 
of Wenamon, an Egyptian envoy to Byblos, in the reign of Ramses XIL., 
probably about 1100 B.c. See J. H. Breasted, “The Report of Wena- 
mon,” 4/SZ. XXI. (Jan. 1905), pp. 101 f., 105. 

p- lxxxix, line 14. For “Ju. 549,” read “Ju. 54%.” 

p. cx. On the teachings of Amos, Hosea, and preceding prophets of the 
eighth century, see Koberle, Sznde und Gnade im religivsen Leben des 
Volkes Israel bis auf Christum (1905), pp. 96-153. 

p- 4, line 12. For ost, read etl. 

pp. 15 ff. On the nations dealt with in Am. 1°-24, see the article “ Semites,” 

in DB. V., by J. .Me€Curdy. . 5 Move 

. 42, line 6 (from bottom), For q2iutoy, read mattis. 

. 257, line 4. Omit against me, with %, as a gloss; see p. 256. 

. 277, notet. For GVZ, read GJ. 

. 280, lines 27-29. The text of strophe 1, lines 7 and 8, is better arranged 

as in the translation on p. 283, viz.: 


bso Io fice elo 


swnbwr pa oD 139m 
:y3p5 myn) Dp? 


p. 281, lines 1, 2. Transpose “62 is, of course, a gloss,” to follow “In 
strophe 4 (6!!-7?).” Dele “(1) vl is suspected, but v.2.” For 
envallc Pereadincy,t os ae wee 

. 287, line 2 (from bottom), For Soul, read soupo}. 

. 291, line 15. For “also rejects,” read “rejects all of.” 

. 313, line 20. Orelli reads OND ; see p. 320. 

. 329, line 1. Insert z¢ after ead, 
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PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 


abs. 
acc. 
adv. 
apod, 
art. 





Ass., or Assyr., Assyrian. 


C@., OY CIP. 
ch 

circ. 

cl. 

cod., codd. 
cog., or cogn. 
com. 


cons. 
cont. 
cstr. 


dat. 
d.f., or dag. f. 


f. or fem. 
fol. 
freq. 


gen. 
Hiph. 


impf. 
imy. 
indef, 
inf. 
intrans. 


I. GENERAL. 
absolute. lit. 
accusative. mak ton maser 
adverb, or adverbial. 
apodosis. Ni. 
article. om. 

p- 
circa, about. pass. 
confer, compare. pf. 
circumstantial. Pi, 
clause. pl. 
codex, codices, prec. 
cognate. pred. 
commentators, or com-| prep. 

mentaries, pron, 
consecutive. ptcp. 
continue, continuing, etc. 
construct. teh 
rm. 
dative. 

h forte. “8° 
daues stat. 
feminine. str. 
following, follows, etc. | subj. 
frequentative. suf. 

a sugg. 
genitive. oh 
Hiph‘il. trans, 
imperfect. v. 
imperative. UY 
indefinite. vb. 
infinitive. Ut. 
intransitive. DS. 


xvii 


literal, or literally. 
masculine. 
Niph‘al. 

omits, omit, etc. 


person. 

passive, 

perfect. 

Pixels 

plural. 

preceding. 

predicate. 

preposition, 

pronoun, or pronominal, 
participle. 


relative. 
remark, 


singular. 

stative. 

strophe. 

subject. 

suffix. 

suggest, suggestion, etc, 
sub voce. 


transitive, 


verse. 
vide, See. 

verb, verbal. 

wide infra, see below. 
vide supra, see above. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A. FACTORS IN THE PRE-PROPHETIC MOVEMENT. 
§ 1. THE PRE-PROPHETIC MOVEMENT IN GENERAL. 


For a proper understanding of the place of Amos and Hosea in 
connection with Hebrew prophecy it is necessary to consider 
briefly the principal manifestations, during the two preceding cen- 
turies, of what may be called “ pre-prophetism” ;* the basis of 
this movement and its chief characteristics ; likewise its funda- 
mental thought (concerning God, man, worship, life, and the 
future),f as wrought out in this period. In the same connec- 
tion some attention must be given to Assyria, which in these 
times touches Israel so closely and exercises so marked an in- 
fluence upon the development of Israelitish thought. { With some 
of the data relating to these subjects in our possession, we shall 
be better prepared to take up the subjects connected with Amos 
and Hosea, viz. in each case the personal life, the message, the 
public ministry ; likewise the literary form of the prophetic work, 





* The distinction between prophetism proper (z.e. written prophecy) and that 
out of which it sprang is important, and may be maintained by using for the latter 
the word “ pre-prophetism.” For the same reason, we may use zabhi’ (pl. mebhi’im) 
in speaking of those (not seers) who preceded Amos. Cf. the use of the terms 
Nebiismus and Prophetismus by R. Kraetzschmar in Prophet und Seher im Alten 
Israel (1901). 

+ In other words, the theology of these times, as it has been preserved in con- 
temporaneous writings and in tradition. 

tA striking characteristic of Israel, in comparison with its sister nations, was 
a readiness to receive, from the outside, contributions in the form of new institutions 
and new thought. Much of this was bad and in time was lost; but much of it, 
being good, was retained. The gradual accumulation and assimilation of this 
outside material, under the guidance of an all-wise Providence, ultimately lifted 
Israel to a position of influence in world-history. 
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the versions in which it has come down to us, and the more 
important literature.* 


The spirit of pre-prophetism was always alert and aggressive. Its manifes- 
tations were frequent, strong, and of a unique character. These manifesta- 
tions were factors in preparing the way for that “point in the history of 
prophecy at which this great religious phenomenon rises — apparently, but 
surely not really—on a sudden to a higher level” (Che. ZZ. 3855); in 
other words, the point at which Amos and Hosea appear upon the ‘scene of 
action. Unless a better explanation of the forward step taken at this time by 
the so-called wréting prophets can be furnished than that which Budde (Ael. 
131) proposes (viz. their utter failure to impress the people by oral speech), 
the question is to be regarded as a problem still unsolved. 


§ 2. PRE-PROPHETIC PARTICIPATION IN THE REVOLT OF 
JeRozoam I. 


The participation of the zebhz’im in the revolt which resulted 
in the disruption of the united kingdom may be assumed,t not- 
withstanding the late date of those portions of the narrative ¢ in 
which this participation is especially described. 





* Much is gained in thinking of Amos and Hosea as together presenting a single 
unit of thought; for, while each is in sharp contrast with the other in tempera- 
ment and in message, neither, by himself, is complete. They must both be taken 
to secure the whole idea. 

t Kue, (ed. I. 198 f.) says, ‘‘ The revolt of the ten tribes from the royal house 
of David was undoubtedly countenanced by the prophets, especially by those of 
Ephraim” ; We. (Prod. 458), declares that they “ actually suggested and promoted 
it”; Kit. (4és¢, 11.188) says, “ Jeroboam was supported in his enterprise by a 
prophet, Ahijah of Shiloh”; Kent (Aés¢. II. 20) maintains that it was supported by 
prophets who selected the leader. So also Gu. (G VJ. 130-132), Wade (0.7. Hist. 
313), Paton (Ast. 191). Cf. Che. (ZB. 2406), who, though treating the narratives 
as unhistorical, regards it as possible that Jeroboam had friendly relations with 
Ahijah who lived at Shiloh, and certain that the northern prophets were on Jero- 
boam's side; and contra Winckler (G/. I. 159 f., II. 273) and H. P. Smith (0. 7, 
fiist, 1903, pp. 177-80), who make no reference to prophetic influence; Sta. (GV7. 
I. 306f.), who declares the narratives concerning the prophets to be without 
historical basis. 

} There are four stories: (1) Ahijah, 1 K. 1129-40, of which vs.20-3l may be early 
(so Kit. and Skinner) ; but all is considered late by Wkl. ( Untersuch. 8 f.), Kamp- 
hausen, Benz., and Sta. (SBO 7.) ; (2) Shemaiah, 1 K, 1222-24, clearly late; (3) “the 
man of God out of Judah” and “‘the old prophet at Bethel,” 1 K. 131-82, all of which 
is late; (4) the visit of Jeroboam’s wife to Ahijah, 1 K. 141-18, which, if early, has 
been thoroughly worked over by a later editor, the Hebrew text seeming to be a 
late recension of 6, 
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This assumption is based upon (1) the fact that the early prophets in their 
intense conservatism stand opposed to every advance of civilization; cf. the 
general policy of Elijah (p. xxxvi), the attitude of the Judean narrative toward 
the beginnings of civilization in Gn. 416-4, andthe opposition of Isaiah (26f 
3166) to everything that seemed to favor luxury in life; not to speak of the 
representation of this same idea by cee eek and Rechabites who were 
closely associated with #e6h2’ism and prophetism (p. xxxi); (2) the probabil- 
ity that the spirit which later actuated Elijah (as well as Amos and especially 
Hosea)é@m reference to the acknowledgment of other gods existed, at least 
in germ, in the minds of these earlier webhi’im (so e.g. WRS, Proph. 48 ff.; 
Bu. “el. 102); (3) the consistency of this pre-prophetic action with that 
of Elijah and Elisha in the conspiracy against the dynasty of Omri, as well as 
with the alleged conspiracy of Amos himself (Am. 710-18) against Jeroboam II., 
at which time the prophetic temper was at all events regarded as revolu- 
tionary; and (4) the extreme likelihood that the prophetic stories, while late, 
represent in the main a. true tradition, since they, at least, indicate one school 
of later opinion, the other school, led by Hosea (cf. Ho. 84 13!) regarding 
the revolt or schism as a great blunder. 







The effect of the disruption, in so far as the pre-prophetic 
movement is concerned, appears (1) in the fact that this move- 
ment takes place in the North, rather than under the Davidic 
dynasty in the South,* for until “the last twenty years or so before 
the end of the Northern kingdom (721 B.c.) Judah produced 
little or nothing except the Judean narrative (p. Ixix). This was 
true in part, because (2) a much greater liberty existed in the 
North, as a consequence of the failure of the Solomonic régime to 
maintain in Israel the obligations which it succeeded in imposing 
upon Judah; and with this liberty, there was possible also (3) a 
far greater simplicity of life than in the South; there existed, in 
fact, a more democratic atmosphere, the extreme class distinctions 
being less emphasized; while (4) there was less interference 
from outside influence than would have been felt under a con- 
tinuation of the Solomonic policy; likewise, (5) the disruption, 





* Che. (ZB. 3863), after making the words “‘Gilgal,” “ Carmel,” “ Ephraim,” 
“ Jordan,” “ Ramoth-gilead,” etc. (as they occur in the narrative), corruptions of 
the all-pervading Yerakmeel of North Arabia, and after assigning the homes of 
’ Elijah and Elisha, as well as of Amos, to this region, says, ‘“‘ We cannot therefore 
be certain that there were any settlements of prophets in Northern Israel.” 

+ Meinhold (p. 25) suggests that Yahweh was the champion of every Israelite 
against the despotism of Solomon, and that the zad/z’, therefore, as in later times 
the prophet, took the side of the deity against the despot. 
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in spite of the calves of Jeroboam, contributed very largely toward 
| preparing the way for that ultimate separation of Yahweh from a 
place among the gods-of the nations, and his elevation into the 
god of the heavens.* ‘The’ revolt, in a word, was in some slight 
sense an anticipation of the Jater and more radical steps taken by 
/Elijah and Elisha. 


§ 3. THE PRE-PROPHETIC MANIFESTATION UNDER ELIJAH’S 
LEADERSHIP. 


1. Prophetic interference in the affairs of state took place 
“under Elijah’s leadership in the days of Ahab (ca. 875-850 B.C.). 
In estimating the importance of this very notable and unique 
manifestation of the pre-prophetic spirit, account must first be 
taken of the different strata of material preserved. On this point 
students are practically agreed. 


Certain stories come from about 800 B.c., z.e. from within fifty years or 
so of Elijah’s own times, vzz. (2) the early trouble with Ahab and the 
drought; the contest on Carmel; and the visit to Horeb (1 K. 171-1882 >80 
18320_1994-118-21); (6) the story of Naboth’s vineyard (1 K. 2110227); 
(c) Elijah’s encounter with Ahaziah’s messengers (2 K. 11458), From a 
period twenty-five to fifty years later comes the account of Elijah’s last days 
with Elisha and his translation (2 K. 25). To a much later time belong 
the story of Elijah’s treatment of the companies sent out by Ahaziah (2 K. 
1918) and certain additions to the early stories (¢,¢. 1 K. 183% 431 32a yo9t-lla 
219. 26.28 f; Benzinger makes 2 K. 1°8 also late, and Kamphausen the entire 
account, 2 K. 11-38). So substantially Kit., Benz., Kamphausen, Burney, and 
Skinner; but Sta. (SBO7.) calls all the Elijah and Elisha material late except 
1 K. 1881-824 1990-10. 1a.c. 24200.21f 24 9 K, gla 25 (cf, GVZ. I 522, note); 
Meinhold (pp. 17-21) places the stories about 750 B.c. on the ground that 
such legends could not have developed in fifty years ; and Todd (Politics and 


Religion in Ancient Isr. (1904), 195 ff.) minimizes Elijah’s significance and. 


makes the entire Baal-story an allegory coming from Manasseh’s times. 

2. In the interpretation of these stories, the earlier, as well as the 
later, must be acknowledged to show two tendencies of a decided 
character. The narrator’s point of view is one strongly biassed by 
the attitude toward Baalism which prevailed in the times succeeding 








* Ch K. DB. V. 646 £. 
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Jehu. The picture of Ahab and his relation to Baalism is greatly 
overdrawn, a very large legendary element having entered into it.* 
Besides this, Elijah, called xadhz’, or prophet, only once in the 
entire narrative (viz. 1 K. 18” where:no other designation could 
have been employed), is everywhere (especially in 1 K. 17° 2 K. 
1°” 28) represented as possessed of magical powers.f 

3. But after making full allowance for these elements, we may 
feel confident that Elijah represents a true historical character of 
a remarkable type, and that a proof of his greatness is this very 
“stupendous and superhuman” image of him here sketched. t¢ 
We are not compelled to choose between the two extreme views, 
according to one of which, the prophet Elijah, while above the 
level of the zedhz’tm of his time, is presented in greatly magnified 
form, the prophets of this period having had no such prominence 
as the narratives assign to them ; § while the other treats hyn as a 
Titanic character creating a new epoch in Israel’s history, to be 
placed side by side with Moses himself. || His proper place may 
be determined by observing certai secondary points in connec- 
tion with his contest with Ahab ‘Yegarding Baalism, and with 
Ahab’s relations to Naboth, and 4ll of this must be studied 
in the light of the issue of the whole matter as it appears in the 
case of Jehu under Elisha’s ministry. 


Among other points, outside of the two main stories, the following should 
not be overlooked: (1) Elijah (v.s.) is not called ~adbhz’, because even at 
this time he is recognized as something different. He may not, however, be 
placed in the class of the writing prophets, because, unlike them, he has left 





* This is the unanimous voice of critical opinion; cf. eg. Kue. Zinl. § 25; 
Kit. Ast. I]. 267; Addis, art. “ Elijah,’ 28.; We. Prol. 292 f.; Co. Proph. 29; 
Che. ZB. 3859 f.; Meinhold; Sm, Fed? 175 ff.; H. P. Smith, O. 7. Aést. 188; 
K. DB. V. 655. 

+ This is in accordance with the earlier conceptions of ~ebhi’ism which Israel 
held in common with other nations; cf. the power of Moses with his magician’s 
staff (Ex. 42 ff. 720 923, etc,), that of Joshua and his spear (Jos. 18-20), and the use 
of the arrow in divining referred to in 2 K. 1345 See K. DB. V. 650f.; Sm. 

Fel2 154; Kit. Hist. 11. 266 f.; Che. 2B. 3856 f. 
t Cf. Co. Proph. 29. 

§ We. Prol. 291; Sta. GVI. I. 526 £.; Tod, of. cit. 195 ff.; H. P. Smith, O. 
_T. Hist. 191 ff.; Meinhold, 1-32. 

|| Co. Proph. 29; Kit. Hist. 11. 266 f.; Addis, art. “Elijah,” 22,; Strachan, art. 
“ Elijah,” D&B, 
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nothing in written form ; and unlike them, he is closely associated with man- 
ticism and magic. On the other hand, the facts seem to make him both seer 
and zadhi’. Witness the point already suggested in reference to manticism and 
magic, and, in addition, the fact of his close relationship with the societies of 
nebhi’im, and his apparent leadership among them, his farewell visit to the vari- 
ous headquarters of these societies, their strong interest in the occasion and the 
manner of his final departure; and, still further, those great characteristics 
of sturdiness, strength, and courage which bespeak for him a place side by 
side with the seers of the past, viz. Moses, Joshua, Samuel. (2) The sud- 
denness of his appearances and disappearances, so frequently a subject of 
comment (1 K. 17! 18’ 2 K. 216), is to be attributed to the /acunae of the 
narrative, rather than to any effort upon the part of the writer to cultivate an 
atmosphere of mystery. 

(3) The impression of a magical personality (cf. the story of Samuel and 
the witch of Endor) is conveyed, not only in the miraculous power ascribed 
to him in general, but also in his special power over dew and rain GK K. 
172 181. 41-4), the deference paid to him by Obadiah (1 K. 187), the use of an 
extra quantity of water to prevent suspicion (1833 ®-), the physical performance 
in connection with his premonition of rain (18475), the ecstatic condition 
in which he ran five hours from Carmel to Jezreel (18%), the magical power 
ascribed to his mantle (191%, cf. 2 K. 28-18), which Elisha may not resist, 
and with which the waters are divided; and especially in the account of 
his marvellous translation by means of a chariot and horses of fire (2K. 2"), 
a later expression of the feeling that his activity was enduring, and that his 
fellowship with God was “so close that its interruption seemed inconceiv- 
able” (K. D&. V. 655). In close connection with all this is (4) the strongly 
pronounced nomadic spirit, which, naturally, stands opposed to everything 
that indicates progress in civilization. ‘This spirit appears in the simplicity 
of his food and dress (1 K. 19° 18 2 K. 18), in his isolation from his fellows, 
and in his opposition to the religious policy of Ahab (w.z.). Perhaps this 
furnishes the explanation, also, of the sudden character of his appearances 
and disappearances (v.s.): it is surely in accord with this that he is repre- 
sented as living by the brook Cherith, which flows into the Jordan (1 K. 
1777); sojourning outside of his own country at Zarephath in Phoenicia 
(1 K. 178); paying a visit to Horeb, after a journey of forty days and forty 
nights (1 K. 19°*); and moving about from place to place (2 K. 1, 2); 
cf. the nomadic character of the Rechabites (p. lii), who arose about this 
time (v.2.). (5) Not a little light is thrown upon the story of pre-prophetism 
by the two incidents in Elijah’s life, in connection with which he left his 
native land and visited foreign countries. The earlier sojourn in Phoenicia, 
at Zarephath, together with the nature of the work performed, indicates, on his 
part, not only the nomadic tendency (in this case encouraged, doubtless, by 
fear of Ahab), but also an attitude toward non-Israelites which is broad and 
liberal, in spite of the narrow and intense zeal ordinarily attributed to him; 
and besides, a leniency which meant that the hatred shown in connection 
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with Baalism was not against that religion in itself, but only against its 
encroachment upon the realm of Yahweh (Sm. Rel? 178; Co. Proph, 31), 
who had now become recognized as, indeed, the god of the land of Israel, 
although not god also of Phoenicia. The visit to Horeb (1 K. 19°), while 
illustrative of many elements in the prophet’s character (e.g. the longing for 
solitude characteristic of the nomad, and a deep spiritual nature, as well as a, 
tendency to deep despondency), also calls attention to the prophet’s idea of 
Yahweh’s original home and dwelling-place, z.e. the place in which one can) 
most easily secure his oracle; and is better understood in the light of Ju. 5° 
(cf. also Dt. 33? Hb. 38 Ps. 688). This journey, although undertaken in a fit 
of discouragement, and because of Jezebel’s inimical attitude, cannot be easily 
explained on any other supposition than that the adh7’, in accordance with 
the general conviction, makes this pilgrimage, in the fashion of all ages, to a 
place regarded as sacred from the oldest times, because there Yahweh had 
dwelt in the beginning (Bu. Re/. 18; K. DB. V. 626 f.; Barton, Semitic 
Origins, 277; Sta. GV. 1. 130 ff.). ; 

(6) The chief elements in certain situations described in the Elijah-stories 
had already been anticipated in earlier history, eg. Solomon had erected 
sanctuaries for his foreign wives (1 K. 117%) just as Ahab does for Jezebel 
(w.z.), and probably this constituted one of the charges in the prophetic 
indictment of that monarch. Even earlier, Nathan had taken precisely the 
same stand against the abuse of royal power (2S. 12115) as that taken by 
Elijah in the case of Ahab. Still further, the thought of Yahweh’s using 
Syria (1 K. 1915-17) in order to punish Israel for wrong-doing, does not, of 
itself, imply that Yahweh is other than a national god, as is clear from the 
presence of this same conception not only in earlier Israelitish times (Nu. 
144 #. [J, E] Jos. 7 [J]), but also among other nations (cf. the part played 
by the gods in the fall of Babylon in the Cyrus Cylinder,* and the representa- 
tions concerning Yahweh’s power at the time of the Exodus [J, E], and in the 
confusion of tongues at Babel [in J]; cf. Meinhold, 30 f.). On the further 
bearing of this, v.z. (7) Much turns upon the exact meaning assigned 
to the utterances concerning Yahweh and the Baalim in 1 K, 18%: 27.87. 3 
(Sm. Rel? 578), 0.2. 


4. The uncertainty of the facts in the story of Elijah’s struggle 
with Ahab and the priests of Baal explains, if it does not justify, 
the varying interpretations which have been founded upon them. 
We may consider here those points which relate to the form of 








* The words of Sennacherib’s general (2 K. 1825 = Is. 3610) might also be cited, 
were it not probable that they represent a later Israelitish view rather than the 
thought of the Assyrian (cf. Sta., Benz., Marti, Duhm, zz doc.). It is hardly likely 
that the haughty Assyrian would represent himself as acting in obedience to the 
command of the god of a small, despised people. 


| 
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the story, the actual facts as nearly as they can be determined, 
and the problems raised by these facts. But since Elijah’s contest 
is only part (or perhaps the beginning) of the great struggle which 
was closed, under the direction of Elisha, by Jehu, we shall state 
the problems and reserve a decision upon them until the additional 
help has been gained which is furnished by the events of Elisha’s 
career and a consideration of the actual denouement (pp. xlviii f.). 


(1) Reference has been made to the date of the material (v.s.), as well as 
to its prejudiced character. We cannot fail to note also its fragmentary form, 
eg. its failure to furnish any introduction to the story of the challenge, from 
which an adequate knowledge of the events leading up to it may be obtained; 
the lack, also, of the end of the story, in which one might have expected to 
find out how Elijah executed the commission given him at Horeb, for surely 
1 K. 191% 20 cannot be accepted as a fitting conclusion; and, still further, the 
absence of anything that will throw light on the fulfilment of the prediction 
in 1 K.19!7. Perhaps the story of Naboth was intended, as Wellhausen sug- 
gests, to be the beginning of the judgment which overtook the worshippers 
of Baal. (2) The facts in the story itself are not always mutually consistent, 
and the statement throughout bears evidence of being too strongly colored 
against Ahab. The formal charge in 1 K. 162083 represents him as being 
actually the greatest sinner that has yet occupied Israel’s throne. But every 
accusation made, except that of building an altar in the house of Baal (v.2), 
comes from the Deuteronomic period, nearly two and a half centuries later, 
when the official spirit had altogether changed. Was the extension of this 
courtesy to his wife worse than the similar act of Solomon? And then, we 
may not think that Ahab had altogether forsaken Yahweh, or that Yahwism 
was in so bad a state, when we learn that of Ahab’s children, three (1 K. 2240 
2 K. 31 818 26) were given names containing the word Yahweh as one element; 
that Ahab is able to find four hundred Yahweh prophets in one place, when 
there is occasion for their service (1 K. 226); and that the number of those 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal was seven thousand, while, on the 
other hand, all of the Baal adherents are able a little later to be accommo- 
dated in one house (2 K, 1073), If, now, we add to this the statement of 
Jehu that Ahab served Baal only a little (2 K. 1o!8), and the evidence 
that Jezebel was, indeed, a malicious and vindictive woman, we may well 
suppose not only that the situation was less serious than it is represented, 
but also that Jezebel, rather than Ahab, was the chief sinner. Ahab, follow- 
ing the policy of David and Solomon, sought to strengthen his throne and 
benefit the nation by alliance with outside powers, and did not appreciate the 
full meaning of the struggle as it presented itself to Elijah. He regarded the 
question as one in which the royal authority was involved, and, encouraged 
doubtless by the Tyrian influence, acted accordingly (WRS. Proph. 76 ff.). 
But, on the other hand, Jezebel was zealous and persistent in her efforts to 
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build up the Baal-party, for political as well as for religious purposes. The 
Tyrian Baal-worship threatened to a greater or less degree the Israelitish 
Yahweh-worship. (3) But these facts, even in this simpler and less sensational 
form, represent a contest. What was the point at issue ? 


The question, in general, is this: Does Elijah here draw the line 
between the spiritual Israel (¢.¢. the seven thousand), and Israel of 
the flesh, who, though of the nation, are not members of the elect, 
known later as “the remnant” ?* Are the spiritual and the worldly | 
here for the first time brought into conflict ?+ Does Elijah, then, | 
give evidence of a conception of God higher than any that has yet 1 
been held? Or, on the other hand, shall we throw out this entire 
narrative of the Baal-struggle as absolutely unhistorical ;¢ and 
understanding that it had its origin a century or a century and a 
half later than was indicated above, regard it as consequently the 
expression of a time not earlier than that of Amos and Hosea ? 
In either case may we suppose that, after all, Elijah’s position is 
nothing more than Ahijah might have taken against Solomon, the 
fact being that the struggle is on behalf of the old idea, viz. an 
undefiled cultus, through a correct performance of which Yahweh’s 
demands are satisfied, § and not in behalf of the new idea, empha- 
sized by the writing prophets, that Yahweh’s religion was something 
other than a cult ? Does Elijah represent Yahweh as about to 
bring great punishment on Israel, through Syria, because of failure 
to observe a pure cult, or because of ethical shortcomings ? This 
is the question at issue. The answer to it is of great con- 
cern in determining the value of the contribution of Amos and 
Hosea. 


5. The Naboth story is perhaps more significant than anything gov 


else connected with the life of Elijah, for here there is spoken the | 
condemnation of governmental unrighteousness which receives so 
large a notice from later prophets. 


Some difficulties exist, likewise, in the form, as it is given us, of this 
story (1 K. 21). It is easy to see that it interrupts the connection of chaps. 20 
and 22, If to this we add that in @ it immediately follows chap. 19, and that 
it has many points of affinity with the narrative in chaps. 17, 19 (¢g. the 








. * We. Isr. u. Jiid. Gesch.1 54, note. + Sm. Rel.2 177 ff. 
{Sta GV/. I. 526 ff.; Todd, of, cet, 195 ff. § Meinhold, 24 ff. 
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representation of Ahab as a weak man controlled by Jezebel; also the appar- 
ent dependence of 21204 upon 181"), sustaining no relation to chaps. 20, 22, 
we have a fairly strong case for the order given in @ (v.s.). But now, if 
we put together the fact that Elijah is being introduced again by the same 
writer after his successor has been appointed (1 K. 19!*2!); the fact that the 
murder of Naboth contributed more largely to the ruin of Ahab’s house than 
did his religious policy (Ew. Hist. IV. 71,107; Co. Proph. 31 ff.; Skinner, 255)3 
and the better understanding gained of the Carmel episode if we suppose the 
murder of Naboth to have preceded it, and to have excited the feeling of the 
people against Ahab (Skinner, 255; WRS. ZB. 2670), — we are compelled to 
assume either that chap. 21 originally stood between vs.189=419 of chap. 19, 
or that it is an independent document (cf. its resemblance to 14116, and the 
view of Burney that it belongs to the same source as 2 K. 9!-1078),* 


Keeping in mind the difficulties which the form of the story 
presents, we may note in reference to its content: (@) that the 
main point, rebuke of the king for an outrageous act, is the 
same as that found in the Nathan-David story (v.s.), and forms 
one of the principal topics in the discourses of Amos and Hosea ; 
(2) that, after all, Ahab’s act was not an unusual thing for an oriental 
monarch (v.s.) ; but, in this case, the ancient spirit of freedom is 
again aroused (as in the days of the disruption) against a personal 
despotism ; (¢c) that it was this crime (v.s.), rather than Ahab’s 
defence of Baalism, that cost him his throne, a significant fact in 
the history of national ethics and of a true conception of religion. 
In this same connection we may observe further: (@) the thing 
which Yahweh is here represented as doing is something quite 
unusual; the threat that Ahab’s house is to be destroyed by a 
foreign power, viz. Syria, plainly makes Yahweh something other 
than a merely national god (v.z.); (4) the Naboth-story is to 
receive practically the same interpretation, whether we suppose it 








* To this may still be added the lack of harmony between chap. 21 and 2 K. 9; 
cf. the position of Naboth’s “field” in 2 K. 9l6f, a little way from Jezreel, and 
Naboth’s ‘‘vineyard” close to Ahab’s palace (in Samaria?), 1 K. 2118, and the 
variants of © in v.1; the visit of Ahab to his ill-gotten prize on the day after the 
murder in 2 K. 926, but apparently on the same day in 1 K. 21; also, the words of 
Jehu in 2 K. 9%6 tell us a fact not in 1 K. 2111-16 viz. that Naboth’s sons were killed. 
On the basis of these and other facts chap. 21 is assigned to an independent source, 
as an appendix to chaps, 17-1921, by Kue. Zzm/. III. 78; Meinhold, r2ff.; Gunkel, 
Preussische Jahrb. XXV1I. (1897), 18 ff.; Skinner; but cf. We. Hex. 283 ff.; WRS., 
art. “ Kings,” £2, 2670; Kit. 159-162; Benz. zx doc, 
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to have preceded the Carmel event, and to be closely connected 
therewith (furnishing, in fact, the basis of that popular uprising), 
or to have followed it and been entirely independent of it. In 
either case it is a cry for justice to those oppressed. Upon the 
whole, something tangible is gained if the two stories are joined 
together ; (¢) with both stories there may be connected logically 
the opening message of Elijah to Ahab (1 K. 17) containing the 
threat of drought ; for, after all, this is the question at issue ; Who 
grants rain? Who is God? Yahweh or Baal? The chief purpose 
of this threat was “ to demonstrate that the God, whose servant is 
Elijah, is the sole ruler of nature, against whose will no power 
in heaven or earth can prevail” (Skinner). This, in brief, was 
Elijah’s great message (v.5.). 


§ 4. PRE-PROPHETIC INFLUENCES IN THE TIME OF ELISHA. 


1. Close cooperation of the prophet with the government, a 
conspiracy against the government and its overthrow by the insti- 
gation of the prophet, —all this took place in the days of Elisha 
(ca. 850-800 B.c.). In this we have the completion of the work 

“initiated by Elijah. 


The portions of 2 K. concerned with the life of Elisha may be classified : 
(1) 2! 41-628 81-16 7314-21, g series of early prophetic narratives of a personal 
or biographical character, loosely strung together and laying special emphasis 
on Elisha’s activity as a wonder-worker (to be designated by the symbol E?); 
(2) 3%27 624-77 ol 6. 11-28. 30_1 027, a different collection of early prophetic narra- 
tives giving special attention to Elisha’s influence in affairs of state and in the 
campaigns against Syria and other nations (E?); (3) 3)% 718-20 816-24. 25-29 97-10 
1078-81. 32-36, a series of later additions chiefly from the pen of the Deuteronomic 
compiler of Kings. Cf. the comm. of Kit., Benz., Burney, Skinner; and Kue. 
Einl. Ul 80 ff.; We. Hex. 286-90; Addis, art. “Elisha,” £&.; Dr. LOT. 
196f.; WRS. and K.,, art. “ Kings,” 42. 

This material presents some of the characteristics named above, notably, 
e.g. (a) the magical element (strikingly similar, and even stronger), but there 
is little or no basis for the opinion (H. P. Smith, O. 7. Hist., p. 194, and 
others; cf. contra, Addis, 2B. 1276; Strachan, art. “ Elijah,” D&.; and the 
comm. of Kit., Benz., and Skinner) that the Elisha-memoirs are in large part 
a duplication of those of Elijah, and consequently unhistorical. (4) The lack 
of chronological order, as well as of chronological indication; and the result 
of this is to create a wrong impression of Elisha’s career (cf. Addis, 2B, 1276; 
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Strachan, DB. 1. 694; Benz.129; Kit. 185); for who really gathers from the 
narrative that Elisha lived forty-five years after the revolt of Jehu? A true 
conception of the case is prevented by the placing of this story at the end, 
with all the anecdotes but one preceding. 


> 


2. The following points, although of secondary interest, may 
not be ignored :— 


(1) The first meeting, at which the call was extended (by Elijah, it would 
seem, rather than by Yahweh himself),* took place at the home of Elisha’s 
family (which must have possessed substance; and consequently Elisha, like 
Amos, was not an ordinary abhi’), some time after Elijah’s visit to Horeb,t 
perhaps six or seven years before Elijah’s final disappearance, { in all a dozen 
years or so before the great revolution which unseated the dynasty of Omri. 
Elisha differed greatly from Elijah in appearance (cf. the phrase hazry man, 
2K. 18 [unless with Kittel, Benzinger, and Skinner, we refer this to the hairy 
mantle], with the epithet da/d-head, 2 K. 28) and in dress (cf. the mantle, 
1 K. 19!%, which Elisha does not seem to have worn in later life; note o722, 
2K. 4). He used a staff, which, with the mantle, served him in his work as 
a magician. In a true sense he was a successor, since he it was who gave 
political effect to Elijah’s teaching,§ or, in other words, faithfully and 
resolutely carried out the policy of annihilating Baal and all that belonged 
to Baal, which was Elijah’s great legacy to the nation.|| In this case there is 
no exegetical nor historical sense in calling Elisha a “ demagogue, conspirator, _ 
revolutionist, and agitator ” (Co. Proph. 33); the phrase“ father and guide of 
the Northern kingdom” (Addis, £8. 1276) seems more appropriate (p. xliv). 
(2) The story of the separation is late, and exhibits some peculiarities, two or 
three of which deserve mention; eg. how comes it that Elijah, who has 
always lived a solitary life, now sustains close personal relations with the pro- 
phetic societies? Perhaps he sees fit to change his habits now that the end 
is coming (Ew. Hist, IV. 80); or does this document present a different 
conception of Elijah (Skinner)? It is, rather, Elijah’s emphatic way of intro- 
ducing his successor, to whom he intrusts a task so terrible in its seriousness. 
The passage, therefore, has closer connection with the “ Elisha-stories ” than 
with the “ Elijah-stories.’ The “double portion” (29) is not the portion 
of the first-born, Dt. 2117 (Thenius, Benz., Kit., Skinner, zz Joc. ; and Addis, 
ZB. 1277); nor may we follow the literalizing view of Sirach (that Elisha 
performed twice as many miracles as did Elijah); QJ but rather it expresses 
Elisha’s desire that, having an even larger enduement of the divine spirit 
than his master, he may be able to carry the struggle of Yahweh begun by 





* Cf. cases of second-hand inspiration noted by Sm. Re/.2 80, note. 

t Addis, £2. 1276; cf. Skinner, 242; Benz. 113; Kit. 153f. 

{ Strachan, DB. I. 693. § WRS. Proph. 85. || Kit. Azs¢. II. 279. 
{1 Ecclus. 4812, jmp xxv 55 oynpy) AANA NINN Ow »». 
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Elijah to a successful issue (Maybaum, Propgh. 76). On the purpose of the 
picture, as a whole, v.s., p. xxxvi. (3) The fact that Elisha’s habits were those 
of an agriculturalist at first, and later of a city dweller (in Jericho, 2 K, 218, 
Samaria, 6°, Dothan, 618, Shunem, 4!°, Damascus, 87), plays an important 
part in contrast with Elijah’s nomadic manner of life (p. xxxvi). It is not 
enough to observe simply that here, as frequently, those are associated who 
differ greatly from each other (e.g. Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and Micah); or 
that one kind of mind is needed for initiation, another for final execution. 
The case is incomplete, unless we realize the full significance, in this long 
ministry of, perhaps, fifty years, of Elisha’s “easy familiarity’? and gentle 
manners, not only when he is sought out by kings (2 K. 671 1314), but also when 
he is visited on new moon or Sabbath (2 K. 4”) by the people who trust him 
implicitly. Was this demagoguery? ‘Then Jesus also must have been a 
demagogue. Elijah’s whole career was a protest against civilization. Not*so 
Elisha’s ; but rather an example of wise and effective adjustment, in spite of 
his strict religious views, to the new environment created by Ahab. This 
suggests (4) other points of character which come out in connection with 
some of the smaller events, such as the remarkable spirit of toleration (cf. 
Elijah during his residence in Zarephath) in the advice given Naaman the 
Syrian (Strachan, D&B. I. 694); of humaneness, in his attitude toward the 
Syrian captives (67); of intense love for Israel, in his reply to Hazael’s 
question, Why does my lord weep ? (81-18) ; * of widely recognized sympathy, 
as shown by the coming to him of widows and orphans (4!); of the tremendous 
energy and fruitfulness of his work, if we may accept the estimate placed in 
the mouth of king Joash (13}!*), for had he not been more to Israel than its 
chariots and horsemen ?f It will be noted that the data suggestive of these 
elements in Elisha’s character lie, for the most part, outside of the field of his 
political activity, and the circumstances connected with the revolution, on 
which 7.2. 


3. Nothing in prophecy, or indeed in the entire Old Testament 
scripture, is more suggestive of wonderland than the stories which 
recount Elisha’s miracles. This idealization finds explanation in 
more than a single way; e.g. the writer thus makes expression 
of the profound feeling of love and esteem entertained by the 
people for Elisha, as well as of an equally profound belief in the 
love of Yahweh for his people, a love exhibited in the beneficent 
activity of the great representative, Elisha. Whether emphasis. 
is to be placed upon the first or the second of these ideas will be 
determined by one’s final estimate of Elisha’s work as a whole. 








* With the reading, di, 2is face took on a fixed look of unutterable horror 
(Skinner, X.; cf. Klo., Kit.). + Addis, 22. 1278; Skinner zz doc. 
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We cannot fail to make three comparisons: (1) Of these miracles with 
those of Elijah (vs. p. xxxvi); but here we should regard Elisha’s miracles 
neither, on the one hand, as grotesque and vulgar in so far as they are not 
pure imitation, and as altogether lacking in sanctification and grandeur,* nor, 
on the other, as something altogether ideal and above criticism of any sort.f 
(2) Of Elisha’s relation to Samaria during the Syrian wars, with Isaiah’s 
relation to Jerusalem in 701 B.C. during Sennacherib’s invasion; but in making 
this comparison, we must remember that a century and a half full of good 
teaching for Israel has elapsed, and that while Elisha, as a matter of course, 
appears to less advantage than does Isaiah, it may well be questioned whether, 
upon the whole, the latter event was more critical than the former, and 
whether, likewise, the doctrine of Zion’s inviolability established in connec- 
tion with Isaiah’s preaching in 701 B.C. was not far more injurious to the 
Israel of the future, both ethically and politically, than the severe and, indeed, 
terrible measures apparently sanctioned by Elisha in the uprooting of Baalism. 
(3) Of Elisha’s miracles with those of Jesus Christ; were they not of the 
same general character? Omitting the treatment of the children slain by 
bears, do they not represent the single idea of beneficence, that is, love ? 
From no other source does prophecy receive a contribution which so defi- 
nitely represents or anticipates the Christlike element (Addis, £2. 1277). 
Surely this thought of love is a new idea in Israel’s religion. But is it just to 
attribute it to Elisha ? His life and work furnished the conception. Even if 
the stories are very late, and even if little historical fact may be found in them, 
they, at all events, reproduced Elisha’s character as it appeared to the people 
of his own times and of those that followed. 

Much in these miracles relates to the pre-prophetic societies (§ 5). Elisha 
was strengthening and developing these societies for purposes of propaganda 
(Che. ZB. 3863). These societies were capable of exercising great influence 
on Israel. This method of warfare was more diplomatic than that of Elijah. 
It does not mean, however, that Elisha lacked courage (2 K. 38%). It is 
probable that in view of his feeling toward Joram, he did not use his house in 
Samaria to any great extent until after Jehu’s accession, but lived much of 
the time with the societies. This work was to have great significance in the 
further development of prophecy. 


4. The political activity of Elisha is full of interesting problems. 
(1) Pre-prophetism, acting through him, now controlled the state. 
He was not merely an adviser like Isaiah. He was himself an 
active participant in the affairs of administration, “a decisive 
power in court and camp ” (Addis, 2.1277). In this he followed 
the example of a/ his predecessors. The time had not yet quite 





* So Co. Proph. 33; cf. Addis, EB. 1277. 
t So most of the older commentators. 
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come for the introduction of a new policy, viz. that of non-inter- 
ference except in so far as moral suasion might exert an influence. 
(2) His relations with foreign kings and potentates are of a re- 
markable nature. They seek him out. His reputation must have 
been widespread. Meinhold is right in pointing out that Well- 
hausen underestimates the influence of the prophets in these 
times. It is quite inconceivable how certain writers * count Elisha 
as of so small a value to Israelitish thought. Greater justice is 
shown him by others.7 


(3) The account of the Moabite campaign of the king of Israel (2 K. 3427) 
with his vassal kings of Judah and Edom possesses for us a larger interest 
even than that which its relation to the well-known Mesha inscription (a 
voucher for the historicity of this story) occasions, t because, being evidently 
from the series of political stories (p. xli), it assigns to Elisha an important réle 
as political adviser,‘and, besides, refers to certain facts in connection with the 
prophet which aid us in formulating our estimate of him. We observe (a) the 
custom of making inquiry of the zedhz’2m concerning war (cf. 1 K. 226#-), and 
when we recall the times of Saul and the beginning of the work of the 
nebh? im, we find ground for the supposition that the primary aim of these 
dervishes was to awaken the spirit of the nation for purposes of war (Schwally, 
Semitische Kriegsaltertimer, 1. (1901), 103 ff.; K. DB. V. 653); but (4) Eli- 
sha being discovered in the camp, the mere mention of his relation to Elijah 
(as the pourer of water on the hands = servitor) gives him standing in the 
eyes of the king of Judah, who in 1 K. 22 seems not to have known the 
Northern prophets. There is to be noted next (c) the statement of the king 
of Israel (v.18) which implies that the kings, in this case as in 1 K. 22, 
have undertaken this expedition by prophetic advice for which Yahweh 
was responsible; but (@) Elisha, following Elijah’s policy, will have no 
dealings with the king of Israel (whichever king it was)§; for the sake, 
however, of Judah’s king he willspeak. But he cannot speak except in trance, 
and so (¢) as was his custom (7°), and zt used to be, is frequentative), he asks 
for a musician (v.!°) in order by the influence of music to excite himself into 
the ecstatic condition. This act, attested by 1 S, 10°, alluded to frequently 
in Arabian literature (WRS. Proph. 392), and recognized to-day as a powerful 
incentive to religious emotion (cf. the influence of music on Saul’s evil spirit, 
1 S. 1616), seems to bear witness to three things : that Elisha (coz¢ra Elijah) 





* Co., Sta., H. P. Smith, Marti. 

+ Ew., WRS., Addis, Gu., Meinhold, Sm., Kit.; K. DB. V. 655 f. 

{ Mesha’s inscription relates to the revolt in which he secured independence 
from Israel. The campaign of Jehoram seems to have been an unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce Moab to submission again. 

§ Cf. comm. on 2 K. 37, and Gls substitution of Ahaziah for Jehoshaphat. 
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is in close companionship with the 1edhi’im, that, while the spirit of Yahweh 
takes hold of Elijah spontaneously, artificial means are resorted to in Elisha’s 
case; and that consequently he belongs rather with those that preceded him in 
the prophetic work (i.e. a lower order) than with those who followed (z.e. Amos 
and Hosea). The first of these all will accept; but are the other inferences 
strictly legitimate ? May not this'act in his case have been merely the con- 
ventional way of announcing the oracle ? Is it really any more derogatory to 
his standing as a prophet than the ecstatic visions of Amos or Isaiah or Jere- 
miah or Ezekiel (v.2.)? (f) The method adopted to secure water (vs.!¢19) 
was adapted to the possibilities of the locality (known for its sand-pits) ; cf. 
the plagues of Egypt. (g) The evident recognition (376 2) of the efficacy 
of the sacrifice of the king’s own son to Chemosh is of interest in fixing the 
theological point of view of the writer. 

(4) Evidence of Elisha’s political activity is seen, still further, in the stories 
of the healing of Naaman (51-19), of the entrapping of the Syrians in Samaria 
(6823), of the siege of Samaria by Ben-hadad (64-7), with each of which 
important difficulties are connected ;* but, in general, they show the high 
esteem in which Elisha was held by all classes of men, his international as well 
as national reputation, his almost unlimited influence at home and abroad, 
and, at the same time, the great breadth of his mind, and his entire devotion 
to the nation’s God, Yahweh. We may not go so far as to infer that Elisha’s 
international greatness and his international relations furnished the basis for 
the idea of an international god, which, in turn, prepared the way for Amos’s 
position taken in chaps. 1 and 2; yet the high character of his work must be 
recognized. 


5. The great revolution instigated by Elisha and executed by 
Jehu, described in 2 K. 9, 10, is one of the most important events 
in Israel’s history ; this importance relates to the political situation, 
but also, and especially, to the history of the pre-prophetic move- 
ment, the relation, in that movement, of both Elijah and Elisha to 
the history of Israel’s religion. This revolution placed on the throne 
the dynasty under which Amos and Hosea (in part) did their work. 
That Omri’s dynasty had greatly strengthened Israel at home and 
abroad is universally acknowledged.t That seed was sown in this 
revolution, which in the end proved Israel’s ruin, has not been 
denied since Hosea (1*) first announced it. We may call Jehu 
ambitious and bloodthirsty, and, since he undoubtedly believed 





* Eg. the latter event is assigned to the reigns of Ahab (Benz.), Jehoram (We.; 
H. P. Smith, O. 7. Hist. 196), Jehoahaz (Kue. Zid, [11- 81 f.). 
t Kit. Ast, I. 262; We. Prod. 458 f.; Sta. GV/. 1. 518, 522. 
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himself to be acting for and in the name of Yahweh, a fanatic.* 
Sacred history fails to furnish a more ghastly series of official mur- 
ders, beginning with the shooting of Jehoram in his chariot, and 
closing with the horrible blood-bath of the Baal-worshippers in the 
temple. But there was prophetic precedent for the revolution, 
and the total destruction of the royal house, when dethroned, | 
has been the regular routine in all Oriental revolutions.t Al- \ 
though by the revolution there was gained a destruction of the 
Baal cult, and although it was strictly in accord with Oriental 
policy, from the political point of view it was a blunder. ¢ 

It is more difficult to reach a decision as to the meaning of this 
event in connection with the pre-prophetic movement, and of the 
role played by the individual prophets. Apparently no great fault 
has ever been found with Elijah because of his share in it, and | 
yet it was he who conceived and initiated the movement, indi- /\w' 
cated the exact lines of its execution, and selected specifically 
the agents who were to complete its execution. On whom, then, 
rests the responsibility ? If one may judge Elijah’s character by 
the impression which it produced upon his contemporaries and 
upon those immediately following him, he himself would have 
done, in detail, just what Jehu did; for did he not (x K. 18”) 
actually slay the prophets of Baal (four hundred and fifty)? Did 
he not foretell the awful events which were to rid Israel of Baalism 
(1918) ?§ 

On the other hand, severe criticism has been meted out to 


* Cornill’s characterization is too strong, viz. ““one of the most contemptible 
characters known in the history of Israel” (Proph. 33). 

+ Cf. Ju. 95 r K. 1529 1611; the Panammu Inscription from Zinjirli, line 3, men- 
tions a slaughter of seventy kinsmen of the king in a conspiracy against the throne. 
Che. ZB. 2355. 

t{ Sta. GV/. 1. 545; Gu. GV/. 178; Co. Proph. 33. 

§ Bu. (Red. 122), concerning the reason for the prophets’ support of Jehu, says: 
“There can be no doubt that the reason why Jehu was made the candidate of the 
prophets for succession to the throne was that he was known as a zealot for the 
pure worship of Yahweh. For this reason alone we might be sure that he and his 
successors were unremitting in their zealous endeavor to maintain the worship of 
Yahweh in Israel pure and uncontaminated. This inference is fully confirmed — 
if we may trust the popular tales of the Second Book of Kings —by the fact that 
for full two generations the prophet is found firmly established alongside the king, 
as the bulwark of the throne.” Cf. also K, DB. V. 653. 
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Elisha, who, it is maintained, is scarcely to be justified for his 
participation in the deeds of Jehu, even from the point of view of 
his own times.* It is suggested that he was entirely deceived as 
to Jehu’s character ; f or, in any event, though meaning well, lived 
on that lower plane of religious life which, as in the case of the 
patriarchs, did not forbid intrigue and bloodshed. { Now, in 
making our estimate of Elisha, let us recall (@) the lack of any 
word of disapproval from the pen of the narrators ; (4) the won- 
derfully beautiful character portrayed by these writers, in which 
the features especially emphasized are humaneness, tenderness, 
compassion, and love,—the very opposite of those ascribed to 
Elijah (who can imagine Elisha as suggesting or favoring the 
policy of Jehu, except under the constraint of a controlling reli- 
gious conviction?); (¢c) the strangely solemn circumstances of his 
appointment to office, and of his reception of Elijah’s legacy; (@) the 
opinion of Joash, when Elisha’s life is just closing, a strong testi- 
mony in favor of its magnificent value, while the estimate of Hosea 
is to be treated as we treat the anachronistic utterances of other 
prophets whose judgments concerning earlier events are deter- 
mined by the sympathies and antipathies of a later age. 

With these points in mind, the question briefly stated is this: 
Was the religious crisis one of sufficient magnitude to justify the 
revolution? We do not wish, in any sense, to justify the intrigue 
and bloodshed connected with the revolution. 

6. It remains to present, in the form of propositions, the answers 
to the questions that have thus far been raised (cf. pp. xxxviii ff. 
and xliv f.), all of which pertain to the significance of the revolution 
in connection with the progress of Israel’s religion. 

(1) The contest, initiated by Elijah and completed by Jehu 
under Elisha’s direction, was one for which the higher prophetism 
of the period (860 to 800 B.c.) was responsible. It signified for 
pre-prophetism a great victory, and lifted it higher than it had 
before reached. 

(2) The contest was a struggle, not so much with the old 
Canaanitish Baalism, which had largely disappeared, but with 





* Co. Proph. 33; Addis, ZB. 1278. 
+ Cf. Kent, Ast. 11. 68. ¢ Kent, oc. cit. 
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Phoenician Baalism, a new form of syncretism which, in view of 
all the circumstances, involved far greater danger to the interests 
of the Yahweh-religion (v.s.).* 

(3) The point at issue was nothing more nor less than that of 
Yahweh’s existence ; it was not simply that of giving him a lower 
place, but rather of his complete rejection; + for if Baalism had 
conquered, Yahwism would sooner or later have disappeared, just 
as Baalism disappeared after the victory of Yahwism. 

(4) The conception of Yahweh which the prophets represent is 
higher than that of the past. For them he is, to be sure, a 
national God, but he sustains relations also to other nations, and 
exercises over them a large controlling influence. This is moving 
in the direction of an international God, although it has not 
reached that point. 

(5) The religion for which they contend is something other 
than a cult such as had existed in the past, but with its corruption 
eliminated. { It may be elected or rejected. It is one which 
makes ethical demands. Its ideal life for men is that of sympathy . 
and love. 

(6) The distinction is now for the first time drawn (though very 5 p 
vaguely) between the spiritual and the worldly, in other words y, 
between a true spiritual religion and nature-worship. § 

The content of these propositions prepares the way for an 
examination of other pre-prophetic influences which antedated the 
work of Amos and Hosea; but before it receives a final formu- 
lation it requires a consideration of the other influences. 


§ 5. THE PRE-PROPHETIC SOCIETIES. 


1. The pre-prophetic societies constitute a phase in the devel- 
opment of pre-prophetism which bears closely on later prophecy. 
Omitting many points which do not stand in close relationship 
with the later development, the following may be regarded as 
the essential features for our immediate purpose, viz. (1) the 
numbers of the zebhz’/m, including the closely related sects of the 
Nazirites and Rechabites ; (2) the general purpose, character, and 





* K. DB. V. 647. + Contra Sm. Rel 155; but cf. Meinhold, 28. 
{ Contra Meinhold, § Contra Meinhold; but cf. Sm. ed.2 177 ff.; We. 
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habits of these associations ; and (3) the question of their origin, 
their external and internal relations, and their place in history and 
prophecy.* 

2. That these societies represented a large movement (whether 
patriotic, or religious, or both) is clear from the great numbers of 
nebhi’im referred to (viz. the one hundred hidden by Obadiah, 
1 K. 18°; the four hundred in conference with Ahab, 1 K. 22°; 
the fifty or more residing at Jericho, 2 K. 27"), as well as the 

Whine of some by name,t among whom we must select Micaiah 
ben Imlah for special mention, since a true estimate will place 
him side by side with Elijah and Elisha, and, in some respects, 
above both. These numbers signify not only deep interest in 
Yahweh-worship, but also an intense excitement because this 
worship was in danger from the Baalism of Tyre. 

The failure of E®, which describes the public activity of the 
nebhi’im, to make any definite reference to the societies (but 
cf. 2 K. 9'=E?, and 1 K. 20”, probably late), as well as the 
silence of E® concerning any public activity on their part, is not 
to be interpreted either as destroying the value of the represen- 
tations made in each (for the narratives need not be taken as 
mutually exclusive {), nor as giving special weight to the opinion 
that the life of the societies was exclusively retired and devoted to 
worship and meditation, or, on the other hand, that it was largely 
public. As a matter of fact, it was both, the two narratives pre- 
senting different phases of the life of the zedhz’7m. 

From the lack of any mention of the societies between the days 
of Samuel and those of Elijah and Elisha, a period of more than 
one hundred and fifty years, we may not assume that with the pass- 
ing of the Philistine struggle they had died out and were later 
revived by Elijah. Against this may be urged, not only the num- 
bers just mentioned, but also the standing which they had in 
Ahab’s time as an order that must be consulted (1 K. 22°). 








* The most satisfactory treatments of this subject will be found in Kue. Proph- 
ets and Prophecy, 46 ff., and Rel. 1. 193-202, 316 ff.; WRS. Profh. 85 f., 389-392; 
GAS. I. 20-30; Maybaum, Die Extwickelung d. isr. Prophetenthums (1883), 30- 
59; Da., art. “Prophecy,” D&B. IV. 109 f.; Bu. Rel., 93-103; K. DB. V. 652 ff. 

t Viz. Micaiah and Zedekiah, 1 K. 2211 ff; Jehu, 1 K. 161, 

{Cf K. DB. V. 656 f.; note also the failure of the Elijah stories to mention the 
societies, 
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This silence may be accidental, or it may be due to the frag- 
mentary and incomplete character of the narratives as they have 
come down. So few are the names of preéxilic writing prophets 
preserved in the historical narratives (Isaiah alone, and in Je. 
26'8*, Micah) * that, but for the preservation of their utterances, 
one might deny their very existence. 

In addition to the many zeéhz’im, named and unnamed, and 
the societies which are so marked a feature of the times, cognizance 
must be taken of two sects, perhaps orders, zzz. the Nazirites 
and Rechabites, the members of which, while not reckoned as 
nebhi’im, share to some extent their ideas and their work as ser- 
vants of Yahweh. 


The Nazirites (pp. 56f.), racely mentioned, were individuals especially 
consecrated to Yahweh, the consecration taking the form of a vow or dedi- 
cation in which some restriction was assumed (¢.g. in the case of Samson, 
his unshorn hair, the possession of which secured to him Yahweh’s spirit ; 
note also the obligation placed upon his mother, during pregnancy, in refer- 
ence to wine and unclean food). We are not here interested in the later 
codification (Nu. 678-18.21), but two things seem very suggestive: (@) the 
fact that Samson’s Nazirate involved exhibitions of great strength against 
Israel’s enemies, and was, in fact, a vow of abstinence solely for warlike 
purposes.t Was this perhaps the motive that led also to the organization 
of the bands of xebhi’im (v.i.)? (6) The reference of Amos (2!) to Nazi- 
rites, in parallelism with prophets, who had been caused to drink wine, a sin 
as great as that which was committed in forbidding the prophets to prophesy. 
From this we must infer that the prohibition of wine (which was regarded 
by all nomadic tribes as a luxury belonging to agricultural life, } and was, like 
sensuality, a part of the routine of Baal-worship §), as well as that of cutting 
the hair was, at one time or another, the restriction assumed in the con- 
secration; but further, that this service was one which, like the prophetic 
service, received Yahweh’s approbation and was worthy of being cited along 
with it. Whether, now, this abstinence represented merely a service in war, 
uninterrupted by periods in which one yields himself to pleasure, that is, an , 
absolutely unbroken service, || or rather (as with the Rechabites, v.z.) a 
sworn protest against Baalism (wine being a special product of Baal’s land), 





* Bu. Rel. 103. 

+ Now. Arch. I]. 134; Schwally, Semzt. Kriegsaltertiimer, 1. tor ff.; K. DB. V. 
657 f. 

t WRS., Proph. 84, 389; Schultz, Theol. 1. 163; Kue. feel. I. 316f. 

§ Cf. also the attitude of the ancient Greeks, and of Mohammedans to-day. 

|| Schwally, oc. cit.; K. loc. cit, 
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the general meaning is the same; for in both cases the purpose is protest, 
that is, consecration to war. 

Another society or sect which seems to have been prominent in these 
times was that of the Rechabites, who appear and disappear in Israelitish 
history almost mysteriously. Assuming * that the Jehonadab whom Jehu 
took up into his chariot and thus joined with himself in his bloody work for 
Yahweh (2 K. 104f) was the Jonadab cited in Jeremiah, chap. 35, as the 
ancestor of the Rechabites, who prohibited to his descendants the drinking 
of wine, we may make three assertions : (@) in Elisha’s times a sect or family 
or perhaps order existed, pledged not to drink wine (the symbol of a cor- 
rupted civilization), not to engage in agriculture or in the building of homes 
(that is, pledged to the primitive nomadic life); (0) this pledge was made in 
the service of Yahweh (cf. the names of those whom Jeremiah brought into a 
chamber of the temple, all of which end with Ya, and also Jeremiah’s closing 
words, vzz. that for Yahweh’s service there shall always be sons of Jonadab) ; 
(c) the life of this society was a protest against luxury, intemperance, and 
idolatry, and against the Canaanitish civilization of the times; and was a 
reaction toward the primitive simplicity of Israel. We may leave unsettled 
the question whether this order was founded on the model of the Kenites + 
(cf. 1 Ch. 25, Ju. 116 1 S. 15%), or was really a family descended from them. 
“They represented in either case a type of anchoritism ” (Kautzsch) which 
was closely related in form, and especially in spirit, to that of the nebh?im 
and the Nazirites, the three together constituting a comparatively new and 
extraordinary propaganda for the old-fashioned idea of Yahweh as the god 
of the desert, and of storm and battle, —an idea which carried with it sim- 
plicity both of life and of cult. 


3. A few points relating to the general character and the habits 
of these prophetic associations deserve consideration. 

(1) While in Samuel’s time these societies were bands of men 
roving from place to place (probably in order to draw others into 
their association by the contagion of their enthusiasm), in Elisha’s 
time, they had adopted, more or less fully, a settled mode of life, 
their residences being at great sanctuaries like Gilgal (2 K. 4%), 
Bethel (2 K. 2°), or at political centres like Samaria, bands of fifty 
or more living together (2 K. 2"), and sometimes at a common table 
(2 K. 4%), while some among them were married (2 K. 4). 

(2) Samuel, although a prominent adviser, was probably never 
really a head (notwithstanding 1S. 19”), and surely never lived 





* So Bu. Rel. 120; Sm. Rel.2 152f.; K. DB. V. 659. 
+ Bu. Zed. 20, 30, and New World, 1895, p. 729; cf. Ew. Hist. 1V. 79; Schra, 
BL. V. 46; Sm. Rel.2 93 f.; K. DB. V. 659. 
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with them (1 S. 19'*), unless Naioth means “dwellings” ; * while it 
was a common custom for them to sz¢ before (2 K. 4*, cf. 6") Elisha, 
as disciples before a master. 

(3) These associations have been improperly termed “schools” f 
since the members are already engaged in public work, and some 
of them are married, while no phrase occurs which would justify 
the use of the word. Moreover, the idiom of the title, sovs of the 
nebhi’im, together with Semitic usage, requires the conception of 
guilds or corporations. Nevertheless, we are warranted in sup- 
posing that instruction was imparted (cf. 2 K. 4% 6"); and proba- 
bly the prophetic technique and nomenclature which Amos found 
in existence had its origin among them. ¢ 

(4) The members of the association did not prophesy as indi- 
viduals, but jointly in a body, and in their processions (1 S. 10°) 
they were, in fact, conducting a kind of public worship at the 
various high places or sanctuaries (cf. Is. 30”). 

(5) The ecstasy (1 S. 19'**) was the physical and psychological 
condition § in which they performed their service, “the hand of 
Yahweh” (1 K. 18 2 K. 3”) being upon them; and this “holy 
frenzy,” which was frequently induced by music (cf. especially the 
case of Elisha), passed, according to E (Nu. 11 ”*), in part, 
from Moses to the seventy elders, and lifted them into the condi- 
tion of ecstasy. Still further, it may be inferred from 1 K. 20" 
that the meéAz’¢m bore a peculiar mark, which distinguished their 
service. || 

(6) In Samuel’s time this uprising had its occasion in the Philis- 
tine crisis, when Israel’s existence was threatened, and the result 





* So Schultz, Theol. I. 241; WRS. Proph. 392; and most of the older com- 
mentators; but 7) denotes a pastoral abode, and is hardly appropriate as a desig- 
nation for a prophetic residence. Moreover, the absence of the article here counts 
against any appellative signification. It is now generally taken as the name of some 
locality in Ramah, the precise meaning being unknown. See especially, Dr. Sam. 
124 f.,and art. “ Naioth,’” DB; H. P.Smithand Bu. on 1S. 1918; Che., art. “ Naioth,” 
EB; BSZ., and BDB. 

+ By Ew. Hest. III. 49 f.; Da. DB. IV. 109; Kue. Rel. I. 195; but v. WRS. 
Proph. 85. 

{So Da. DB. IV. 109; cf. K. DB. V. 656. 

§ Bu. Fed. toof.; Che. ZB. 3872f.; Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung d. alttest. 
Propheten, 38-72. 

|| Kraetzschmar, Prophet u. Seher im alt. Israel,9; K. DB. V. 656. 
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was “a national religious enthusiasm,” which again came forward, 
perhaps more strongly, in the crisis of the Tyrian Baalism in the 
times of Elijah and Elisha. These national disasters are the 
expression of Yahweh’s anger; hence the reaction in the form 
of patriotic spirit, in other.words, the spirit of battle. 

(7) That Saul is thought to be insane, Elisha’s messenger “mad” 
(2 K. 9") ; that the word Fyn, 2% prophesy, means literally 70 drop 
(sc. foam), t.e. to foam at the mouth; and that the insane were 
looked upon in all Semitic antiquity with respect and awe as being 
controlled by demons (cf., ¢.g., David at the court of Achish, 
1 S. 21?*),—all point to the presence of a large element of 
superstition upon the subject of prophecy, and also show its emo- 
tional and ecstatic character. With these facts before us, we may 
conclude in general that the spirit of these associations, while 
intense and upon the whole correct, was nevertheless as narrow 
as it was intense, as crude as it was correct; and that it partook 
largely of the spirit of the four hundred and fifty Baal-prophets, 
an association of very similar nature (v.2.). 


4. The questions of their origin, their external and internal relations, are 
of great interest. (1) Concerning the origin we actually know little, but 
certain points may be grouped for consideration: The character of ancient 
Semitic life (v. eg. WRS. Sem.; We. SV. III.; Barton, Sketch of Semitic 
Origins ; Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitigues), especially as seen in 
its purest form in Arabia,* was but slightly changed in these early days of 
Israel; and Palestine, like Arabia, with its desert life, its compulsory fasts 
(“in which the soul easily detaches itself and hunger lends the mind a curious 
passion, mixed of resignation and hot anger” [GAS. HG. 29; cf. Schultz, 
Theol. \. 102 ff.]), its habit of continuous war, its uniformity of religious life 
(growing out of the exclusive attention to a tribal god), was well fitted to 
produce and develop fanaticism, as is shown by every century of past history, 
and by the presence to-day in the Mohammedan world of the dancing and 
howling dervishes, who, by a peculiar life and in strange ecstatic cries, seek 
o secure and to express their religious exaltation. Amid such surroundings 
the religious feeling, if at all awakened, becomes intense, and tends to an 
“entire self-surrender,” which finds concrete expression in a frenzied state, 
that sometimes involves self-mutilation, human sacrifice, and the tribute of 
maidens (Schultz, 7heo/. I. 104). 





* Every year since the work of WRS. brings Israel into closer relationship with 
Arabia; cf. the recent opinions of Barton, of. cit, 287 ff.; S. I. Curtiss, Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day ; and Che.’s Jerahmeelite hypothesis in £&., CB., and 
elsewhere, 
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(2) The presence of Baal-prophets among the Tyrians, together with the 
facts that most of the growth in Israel’s ritual (and especially that of mantic 
and sorcery) came from the Canaanites, and that the idea of prophets or 
nebhvim first appeared at this time, leads us to suppose that the pre-prophetic 
societies also were originally Canaanitish,* The occurrence of the word zadhz’ 
in Phoenician, as well as in the Assyrian Nebo (= Hermes), points in the 
same direction. The Israelites, observing the prophesying (that is, the trans- 
port and frenzy) of the Canaanitish worshippers, adopted it, as they adopted 
many other rites (cf. the view that Yahweh himself was a Canaanitish god 
adopted by Israel; so Land, 727, II. 160 ff.; Wkl. Babel-Bibel und Bibel- 
Babel; but v. Kue. Rel. 1, 398 ff.; Kb. Neue kirchl. Zeitschrift, XII. 828- 
883). This, of course, implies merely that the external form, as in the case of 
circumcision, was taken by the Israelites, for within a short time it was spirit- 
ualized. The connection of all this with the spirit of war developed by the 
Philistine oppression has already been noted. Cf. 1 S. 105, in which Saul is 
represented as entering into the state of frenzy at the very place in which the 
garrison (so AV., RV.), or pillar (so @, Thenius, Dr., Kit.; K. D&B. V. 653), 
or administration (so H. P. Smith, BDB.) of the Philistines was placed. 

(3) While in the earliest times, priest, seer, and zadhz’ were one, they now 
begin to differentiate. But, until later, the relation of priest and prophet was 
very close, as, in these early days, was that of priest and seer (cf. Samuel, and 
the Arabic £éhim, denoting seer, or soothsayer, probably, in early times, one in 
charge of ashrine). In later days, when there seems to have been antagonism 
between priest and prophet, this difference existed, not so much between the 
two orders, as between the priestly order and individual prophets who had 
risen above their fellows, and represented the prophetic order in general as 
being on the same low level with the priests (cf. WRS. Proph. 85, 105 ff.). In 
Isaiah’s time a priest (8?) was selected to witness concerning a prophecy, while 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets of later times were themselves priests. 
It is probable, therefore, that in the early times the edhi’im were closely 
associated with the priests (McCurdy, HPAZ. § 488, note), as was true of the 
priests and prophets of Baal, and in Judah; cf. Je. 20'-? with 297 Lam. 2” 
(v.2.). The bearing of this upon the attitude of Amos and Hosea is significant ; 
ef, Am. 710-17 Ho. 4*° 51 6°. 

(4) The unity, or joint action, of the mebh2’im has been mentioned (v.s.). 
This was an essential element in their strength. Elijah and especially Elisha 
seem to have worked harmoniously with the various societies, although they 
stood far above them. In Elisha’s own days, however, there lived a man who 
stood above and against his fellow-veb/z’2m, and to whom the word prophet 
in its later and higher usage might well be given. This was Micaiah ben 
Imlah, whose story is told in 1 K, 228 (EP).f The essential point for us in 





*K, DB. V. 653; Co. Proph. 13 f.; Kue. Rel. 1. 216 f., 317 ; Toy, Vew World, 
V.139; contra Schultz, Theol. 1. 240 f.; K6. Ofenbarungsbegriff d. A. T. 1. 63 ff. 
+ This is not from the narrative which furnishes the Elijah-stories, but from the 
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this story is neither (a) the large number of prophets living at the time,* nor 
(6) the fact that the word of Yahweh is called for through the body of 
prophets as if it were a matter of regular routine; nor (c) the fact that their 
advice is asked in reference to a matter of war, and that they return a unani- 
mous answer. These things are interesting, but they do not constitute the 
| essential element, which is (@) that Micaiah (who not infrequently prophesied 
in opposition to the king’s wishes, and was for that reason obnoxious to him), 
when sent for, delivers a message which is remarkable in the history of pre- 
prophetism. The position taken by Micaiah in opposition to the others 
deserves notice, since he is the first to break the unity which had thus far 
existed, — “a cleavage in the ranks of the prophetic body, which runs through 
the whole subsequent history of the movement” (Skinner, zz loc.). The 
significance of this cleavage is enhanced by certain features in the narrative, 
viz. the attitude of the king (already mentioned) (v.®); the earnest effort 
made by the messenger to bring Micaiah into harmony with those who have 
already spoken (v.!8); the symbolical action of Zedekiah to corroborate and 
support the prediction of the four hundred (v.1!); the statement of Micaiah 
that he will speak what Yahweh has sent to him (v.14); and his first utterance, 
which, after all, is identical with that already given, and promises success (v.!®). 
This was probably a piece of irony, and was so recognized by Ahab. When 
adjured to speak the whole truth, and with the background thus indicated, he 
announces two visions, the first, a prediction of Ahab’s death, and without 
special interest ; the second, a vision in which (a) he distinguishes between 
Yahweh on the one hand, and on the other a spirit, evidently recognized as a 
superhuman power, which produces the prophetic ecstasy; (8) he clearly 
recognizes the independence of this agent, but this spirit, we are told, be- 
comes a lying spirit in the mouths of the medA7’im, and thus deceives them; 
(vy) he thus makes two strange representations, viz. that he, Micaiah, rather 
than the spirit, knows the will of Yahweh; and further, that the falsehood 
which the four hundred have just spoken is to be charged, not “to the imper- 
fection of its human medium,” but to the superhuman agent acting with 
Yahweh’s approval (K. D&B. V. 656; Che. EB. 3859). In all this, however, 
it is to be understood that (5) he takes a position far above the ordinary 
nebhvim, that knowledge comes to him which they do not share; in other 
words, that there are grades, or ranks, in the order, some higher and others 
lower. These “lower” or “ narrow ” or “ false” prophets are thus pointed out 
even at this early time, although they are still understood to be made use of by 
Yahweh (Volz, £B, 3874 f.). They have been called “ prophets of a narrow 
range of vision” (Volz), “the belated representatives of an earlier stage of 
a ee 
Ephraimite national narrative; it contains no reference to Elijah, and, in view of 
the four hundred prophets of v.6, contradicts the impression (1822) that Elijah 
was the only Yahweh-prophet left (cf. also 1818 1914), 

* Che.'s assumption that four hundred here and in the case of the Baal-prophets 
is a corruption of Arab-Jerahmeel is altogether groundless. 
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prophetic development,” who “had closed their minds against the deepening 
of the idea of God to an unconditionally ethical conception, and were thus no 
longer able to penetrate into the depths of his counsel” (Bu. Re/. 131). We 
are immediately concerned with the bearing of this on the actual condition of 
the zebhi’tm in the days of Elisha, and on Elisha himself (for if he occupies a 
high place, one, for example, side by side with Micaiah, how can he, neverthe- 
less, work harmoniously with the rest ?), and on the webhi’im of Amos’s day. 
It is not quite fair to say that “ under the protection of Jehu’s dynasty proph- 
ecy so-called sank to depths of hypocrisy and formalism” (WRS.). A better 
statement would be that at this time pre-prophetism continued to occupy the 
low place which it had always occupied, save when some great personality 
like Elijah, or Elisha, or Micaiah was raised up; or, better still, let us dis- 
tinguish between prophecy, for which these great souls stood, and manticism 
(z.e. the nebh??ismus), which is all that the others yet knew or cared for 
(Davidson, O. 7. Proph. 111 ff.; Kue. Rel. I. 196-7). Amos plainly shows 
his estimate of this crowd of medhz’im, when he maintains very forcibly that 
he is not one of them, and his words perhaps imply that it is no great honor 
to be regarded as one of their number (but v.2.). 


5- It remains only to note the stages of this development and 
to indicate its place in the history of the pre-Amos time. Starting 
on the Israelitish side with seers (who are closely akin to priests), 
and on the Canaanitish side with zebhz’¢m (or dervishes), we see the 
two classes gradually growing together. From among them, or in 
close association with them, there arise from time to time certain 
great characters who share their peculiarities and adopt their 
methods, but at the same time reach far above them in their 
knowledge of the divine will. These men, not yet prophets in the 
technical sense, are the forerunners of the prophets, the connecting 
link between the old and the new, which begins with the writing 
prophets. This is their place in the development. What did 
these societies of nedhi’im do for the people among whom they 
lived? What influence did they exercise upon them? 


It is certainly unjust to characterize them as “ hotbeds of sedition” and to 
limit their activity almost entirely to the sphere of politics (HPS. O. 7. Hest. 
193), or to consider them “a species of begging friars,” with but little influence 
among the people (Co. Proph. 13). It is with a truer appreciation of their 
services that Cheyne (ZB. 3857 f.) declares them to have been “a recognized 
sacred element in society, the tendency of which was to bind classes together 
by a regard for the highest moral and religious traditions.” Compare also 
the view of Kittel (A7sz. II. 266), that their chief interest was the “ fostering 
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of religious thought,” and that, as compared with the priests, they were “the 
soul, the latter the hand and arm, of religion”; the opinion of Marti (Re/. 
81 f.), that in times of peace they had little influence, but in national crises 
were invaluable in kindling a spirit of patriotism and devotion to Yahweh; 
the estimate of Wellhausen (Pro/. 461; similarly, WRS. Proph. 85 ff.), that 
they were not of “first-rate importance,” historical influence having been 
exercised only by exceptional individuals among them, who rose above their 
level and sometimes opposed them, though always using them as a base of 
operations. 


They constituted one of Israel’s greatest institutions, which, like 
many others, came by adoption from the outside. But in its com- 
ing it was purified and spiritualized, and itself gave rise directly to 
an influence perhaps the most distinctive and the most elevating 
ever exerted on Israelitish life and thought. 


§ 6. Tue OLDER AND YOUNGER DECALOGUES. 


Two important documents known as decalogues were formu- 
lated, and probably promulgated, in the pre-prophetic period. 
These decalogues now form a part of the Judaean and Ephraim- 
itic narratives, and might be considered in connection with those 
documents ; but they were originally independent of them, and 
their especial importance warrants a separate treatment. It is 
essential to ask: What was their origin? What was their message 
to the times in which they were published? What prophetic 
element do they contain? What is their relation to prophecy in 
general? We may not suppose that these, with the Book of the 
Covenant (§ 7), are the only laws of this early period that have 
been handed down ; others are probably to be found in Deuteron- 
omy and in the Holiness Code ; but these will be sufficient for the 
purpose we have in mind. 

1. Zhe older decalogue,* found in Ex. 348, consists, as recon- 
structed,t of ten regulations. These deal with the worship of 








* Cf. We. Hex. 331 ff; Bu. ZAW. XI. 216 ff.; Bacon, Triple Tradition of the 
Exodus, 139-158; Sta. GV/.1. 510; Holzinger, Hxodus, 119 f.; Stark, Deutero- 
nomium, 30 f.; GFM. ZB. 1446 f.; G. B. Gray, ZB. 2733 f.; Bantsch, Axod-Lev.- 
Num. xlvi. f. 

+ We. (Hex. 331); cf. Holzinger, Bantsch, Briggs (Hex. 189-210); contra 
K. DB. V. 633, who characterizes the so-called decalogue as “ only an appearance,” 
being “ ceremonial prescriptions [inserted by the Redactor] which can be recognized 
at the first glance as parallels to the laws of the Book of the Covenant.” 
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other gods, the making of molten images, the observance of three 
feasts and the sabbath, the offering of firstlings and first-fruits, and 
the avoidance of certain rites commonly practised in non-Israelitish 
religions. 


This code, as well as the chapter of which it is a part, belongs to the Judaean 
narrative, but fits in badly with what precedes and follows it. It would seem 
to follow logically J’s introduction to the Sinaitic Covenant (Ex. 197-22 25), for 
one would scarcely expect new legislation to be given after orders had been 
received (cf. Ex. 32%4 33!) to leave Horeb. In Ex. 348 it is called the zex 
words, and so naturally constitutes J’s decalogue, corresponding to that of E in 
Ex. 20 and Dt. 5. (The discovery of this decalogue was made by Goethe in 
Zwet wichtige bisher unerbrterte Fragen, 1773 A.D.) While there may be some 
doubt whether this decalogue was a part of J from the beginning or found its 
present place in J at the hand of the editor who much later joined J and E, no one 
disputes its very primitive character, and, consequently, its early age. Arising 
in connection with some Judaean sanctuary (GFM. ZB. 1446), it represents 
a ritual of worship which is not only of an early age, but also indicative of a 
national religion. The very fact that it is so strongly ritualistic shows the pre- 
prophetic age; and this is further attested by the pains taken to forbid cer- 
tain rites (e.g. seething of a kid in its mother’s milk) which were common in 
non-Israelitish religions. It is, as Moore (Z&. 1446) says, “the earliest 
attempt with which we are acquainted to embody in a series of brief injunc- 
tions, formulated as divine commands, the essential observances of the religion 
of Yahweh.” But, on the other hand, it had its origin after the conquest of 
Palestine, because the background is agricultural throughout. 


The message of the Judaean decalogue might thus be expressed : 
“Worship Yahweh, and Yahweh alone, without images (such as 
Northern Israel uses); let the worship be simple and in accord 
with the old usage; forbear to introduce the practices of your 
Canaanitish neighbors.” 

This message, notwithstanding its extremely ritualistic content, 
shows a perfect consistency with the pre-prophetic thought of 
775-50 B.c.; for in three of the ten injunctions (viz. “Thou 
shalt worship no other gods,” “Thou shalt make thee no molten 
gods,” “Thou shalt not seethe a kid,” etc.) we have representations 
exactly in accord with the prevailing thought of the pre-prophetic 
reformers, while the other injunctions. emphasize the simplicity 
of Yahweh’s requirements in contrast with the elaborate and sen- 
suous ritual of Baalism. 

The earlier decalogue thus connects itself with the pre-prophetic 
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movement as it has thus far found expression, and prepares the 
way for a higher expression later on. At the same time it was not 
instituted as a measure of reform, but rather as the codification 
of existing practice. The publication, however, was not simply 
for the sake of providing a-law-book ; it was rather an expression 
of the general prophetic (sometimes called historical) spirit illus- 
trated by J (cf. Gray, ZB. 2732). 

2. The younger decalogue, found in two forms, viz., Ex. 20 (E’) 
and Dt. 5 (D), presents a much larger field for conjecture and 
consideration.* This code consisted originally of ten injunctions, 
positive and negative, covering the relation of man to God and to 
his fellow-men. 


In Ex. 194.919 we find, in a passage ascribed to E, the preparations lead- 
ing up to the giving of the laws, and in 24° occurs the ratification of the 
same. ‘The intervening chapters contain two important pieces of legislation, 
the decalogue (chap. 20) and the Book of the Covenant (chaps. 21-23).t In 
spite of the appropriateness of the present order (z.e. a body of general and 
fundamental principles, followed by a series of detailed laws dealing with the 
life of Israel in all its aspects), we are compelled to believe that the two codes 
have no direct relationship to each other, because (1) no such relationship is 
recognized in the historical part of the material; (2) chap. 20!§6 contains no 
reference to CC; (3) chap. 24 shows no evidence for connecting the two; 
(4) chaps. 32-34 make no mention of CC; (5) Dt., while it adopts the deca- 
logue as the basis of its code, shows no acquaintance with any other law given 
at Horeb; (6) Jos. 24 makes no reference to any other law. In view of 
these facts, it may be concluded that E’s original Horeb legislation was not 
CC, but the (later) decalogue. 


But we are confronted with two or three important questions : 
(1) Is there other E material which could possibly have been 
connected with the Horeb legislation? (2) Is the decalogue in 
its present form (either Ex. 20 or Dt. 5) the original? (3) How 








* That this decalogue was not an original constituent of the E narrative is held 
by Sta., Co., Carpenter and Battersby, who assign it to a Judaean recension of E; 
by Stark (Deuteronomium), who finds the original decalogue of E scattered through 
the Book of the Covenant; by Kue., We. (SV. 1. 68), Meissner (Der Dekalog), 
Bantsch, Sm, (4e/.? 273), Marti (eZ. 174), Addis (ZB, 1050), and Matthes (ZA W. 
XXIV. 17-41), who assign it to the seventh century. Holzinger (Zxod., in loc.) 
places it in the latter half of the eighth century. 

t This may be called the Covenant Code, and represented by the symbol CC. 
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early in the history of E did the original decalogue occupy its 
present position? 


(1) It is probably true * that there was an earlier legislation (E}) of which 
only fragments now exist, viz. the account of the tent of meeting (337), 
with, perhaps, an account of the construction of the tent (for which P’s elab- 
orate description was substituted), and of the ark for which the tent was 
made, together with the ritual found in 20%26, It will be noted that this 
earlier legislation of E, according to this hypothesis, was supplanted, partly by 
P’s material concerning the ark and the tent, partly by the decalogue (and the 
story of the golden calf, Ex. 32, which may be called E?), leaving certain 
fragments only (v.s.). 

(2) The present form of the decalogue gives evidence of considerable 
expansion from the original ten words, e.g. the very striking differences in the 
two versions as given in Ex. and Dt., the great difference in the length of 
the injunctions, and the internal character of the material itself. The original 
ten words, stripped of all these later additions, were probably as follows: — 


- 
. 


Thou shalt have no other gods beside me. 

Thou shalt not make for thyself any graven image. 

Thou shalt not utter the name of thy God for an evil purpose. 
Remember the sabbath day to sanctify it. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Thou shalt do no murder. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor, 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house. 


So) COE Ra Cire aia 


rl 
9 


(3) How early, then, is the younger decalogue ? (@) It cannot t come 
from the times of Moses, for tradition regards Ex. 34 as “the ten words”; 
it is unknown to CC; it is in a measure inconsistent with the ritualistic religion 
of the pre-prophetic time. (4) Is it then as late as the days of Manasseh (cf. 
Mi. 688), ¢ and if so, is it the product of the ripest prophetic thought? The 
answer turns upon the fulness of interpretation given to the several command- 
ments, the turning-point in the whole matter being the specific prohibition of 
the use of images in the second commandment, and the alleged highly devel- 
oped ethical system underlying the whole. The former, it is claimed, cannot be 
earlier than the eighth century, for until this time there seems to have been no 

knowledge of such a prohibition. _ The latter must, it is thought, represent the 


* GFM. ZZ. 1445; Stark, Deuteronomium, 4o ff.; Meissner, Dekalog, 33. 

+So We. Hex. 331 ff.; Bantsch, Bundesbuch, 92 ff.; Sm. Rel. 273 f.; Marti, 
Rel. 68; Addis, ZZ. 1050. 

{So Kue., Meissner (Der Dekalog), Bantsch, Addis (ZB. 1050). 
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result of the prophetic teaching at least down to and including Isaiah. The 
question, therefore, of the prophetic character of the decalogue and of its 
relation to prophecy depends wholly on the date, and this on the degree of 
ethical development which it is found to contain. 

(c) We may not accept Eerdmans’s suggestion (747. XXXVII. 18 ff, 
made with a view to placing the’original as early as Moses) that some other 
commandment originally stood in the place of what is now the second (the 
present second belonging to the seventh century), or that in the original form 
there were seven instead of ten; but the principle underlying this suggestion, 
which has been accepted by Kautzsch (DB. V. 633°), is sound and is to be 
allowed a controlling place in our decision; viz. that the commands and 
prohibitions of the decalogue “have not an absolute, but a relative scope” 
(K.). This means that the ethical conceptions which are connected with the 
decalogue in Gur modern times have been read into it, and were not originally 
so understood. The earlier thought was one not of morals but of rights. 
Eerdmans goes still further and limits the application of the commandments, 
eg. the killing to one’s countrymen, and the coveting to the appropriation of 
property that was ownerless. Nor is Wildeboevr’s criticism ( 72Sz, 1903, 109— 
118) of this valid when he says that thus the deeper moral sense of the 
decalogue is degraded. 

(d) Concerning the second commandment in particular, it may be said in 
passing: Its close association with the chapter on the Northern calves 
(Ex. 32) has some significance. The fact that the central sanctuary in the 
times of Eli, David, and Solomon seems to have had no image indicates the 
presence of a strong sentiment opposed to image-worship, if not an actual 
prohibition, The non-observance of such a prohibition in Northern Israel is 
no evidence of the non-existence of the law. Account must also be taken of 
the sentiment in the South (as represented by Isaiah in his early ministry), 
which must have existed some time before Isaiah. The presence of a similar 
law in the older decalogue of J supports the early origin of the prohibition. 


Upon the whole we shall be justified in assigning the formulation 
of the younger decalogue in its original form, even with the second 
commandment, to a period not much later than 750 B.c., the 
arguments for a still later date * not being convincing.f 

The message of this younger decalogue to its times was three- 
fold: (1) Acknowledge (cf. in the older, worship) no other 
god, and follow not other religions in making images, or in using 





* Addis, art. “Decalogue,” £B.; GFM. ZB. 1447; Marti, Rel. 174; We.; 
Kue.; Sm. Rel. 273; ef al. 

+ So Gray, ZB. 2733 f.; Paterson, art. ‘‘ Decalogue,” DB.; K. DB. V. 634; 
Wildeboer, /oc. cit.; Kit. Hist. 1, 248f.; Montefiore, Rel, of Anc. Hebrews, 553-7; 
et al, 
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the divine name for purposes of sorcery ; but observe the sabbath 
(as representing Yahweh’s ordinances), and pay respect to Yah- 
weh’s representatives. These are Yahweh’s vighés; do not do 
violence to them. (2) Do not do violence to the rights of your 
neighbor, as they relate to his person, his wife, his property, or 
his reputation. Still further, (3) do not even ¢kimk-of doing 
violence to any of your-neighbor’s rights. | 

The younger decalogue thus harmonizes completely with the 
growth of the prophetic thought as thus far (760 B.c.) developed. 
With the higher conception of God (v.z.) a more rigid adherence 
to him is demanded, and a more concrete separation from the 
ritual customs which had been in vogue. Still further, sorcery 
must\be-banished. While as a corollary it follows that the insti- 
tutions of Yahweh in their simplicity must be observed; and re- 
spect will be shown Yahweh by honoring those who, in his place, 
have power of life and death.* The prophetic element, in the 
first table, is clearly seen in the first, second, and third command- 
ments ; but did the prophets really advocate the observance of insti- 
tutions? Yes; for (1) they could not do away with @/ institutions, 
and in the very act of rooting out the Baal ritual, they must fall 
back on something; and besides (2) their connection with ritual 
is seen in J’s including the earlier decalogue, in E’s including 
another decalogue, in D’s including an enlarged code of ritual. 
As to the fifth commandment, while we are unable to distinguish 
the extent to which the spirit of ancestor-worship still influences 
opinion, it can hardly be supposed that all trace of it has yet 
disappeared. 

The original obligation in the fourth commandment was (not 
that which P or D later inserted) to treat the Sabbath as Yahweh’s 
property, and therefore not put it to the profane uses which had 
formerly been customary in connection with the heathen cult f (cf. 
Am,.8° Ho, 2"). 





% VY. references on ancestor-worship, pp. 40f., note. 

+ The need of such a law and the prophetic character of it at once become ap- 
parent, if the supposition be correct that the sabbath was taken over from the 
Canaanites, who had themselves gotten it from Babylonia (so Reu. Gesch. d. Alt. Test. 
¢71, Anm.; Sm. fe/.2 160; Now. Arch. 1. 144; Benz. Arch. 202, 465; Holzinger, 
Exodus, 73). The task of prophecy was to purify it from its Canaanitish associa- 
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In the commandments of the second table the case is even 
clearer. With the examples of David and Solomon and Ahab, in 
connection with whom the prophets have actually said the same 
things that are found in the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth com- 
mandments, it is easy to see.that a prophetic redaction after Elijah 
must contain just these points (v.s. as to meaning of each). The 
important step forward which the tenth commandment contains, 


> viz. not to #hink of violating one’s neighbor’s rights, is noticeable, 


but, after all, in harmony with the active intellectual effort of the 
times which produced the philosophical work of J and E (v.z.). 

(6) With this understanding of the message, and of the pro- 
phetic element in it, we can discover its close connection with 
the pre-prophetic movement. Its formulation can be ascribed 
to the intense religious feeling which is just beginning to recog- 
nize the 7zgh¢s of Yahweh and of men; it is ina sense the product 
of prophetic thought, but, more strictly, that of pre-prophetic 
thought. 


§ 7. THE Book OF THE COVENANT. 


The Book of the Covenant (= CC), to which reference has 
already been made, was promulgated, substantially in its present 
form, with prophetic sanction, as early as 800 B.c., or half a century 
before Amos and Hosea. We may ask, as before, as to its origin 
and marks of date, its message, the prophetic element in the 
message, and its relation to the pre-prophetic movement. 

1. This book (Ex. 21-23) contains two kinds of material. The 
first part (21°-22") is a series of “ hypothetical instructions, based 
presumably on precedent” (Gray, ZB. 2734); in a single word, 
Judgmenis (cf. Ex. 211, 24°, Nu. 35"), or judicial decisions ; regu- 
lations, seemingly intended for the use of judges, and dealing with 
questions of civil and criminal law.* The second part (22-23) 
is a series (with some interruptions, e.g. 2277 234f 95-18 150. 17.194) 





tions and to transform it into an institution thoroughly consonant with the spirit of 
Yahwism, 

* The following subjects are treated in this portion: (1) Regulations regarding 
slaves, 217-11; (2) personal injuries, 2112-27; (3) injuries and damages in connection 
with cattle, 2198-86; (4) theft, 2214; (5) damages to crops, 225-6; (6) breaches of 
trust, 227-15; (7) seduction, 2216f. 
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of precepts relating to life and worship,* evidently other than 
legal in character ; regulations of a moral and religious character, 
having especially to do with the deity and worship. 


z. An examination of the material soon discloses that (2) the original form 
of this material has suffered both in the way of mutilation and in actual loss, t 
for all of which full allowance must be made; while (4) a considerable 
amount of new material, joined with the original text, must be set aside (v.s.) 
if we are to reconstruct the original document or documents; still further, 
(¢) the laws on ritual (23419) are practically identical, even verbally, with 
34786 (the earlier decalogue), and belonged originally in chap. 34, whence 
they have been transferred by an editor; § (d) the second part (2218-2319) is 
more diverse in character than the first, and is itself plainly a compilation of 
different elements, || some of which betoken a Deuteronomic origin; (¢) the 
narrative (2329-88), which in its present form is late, contains old material that 
originally stood in close connection with CC, viz. vs.20-22- 25. 26, and especially 
ys.28-31; ¢ (/) the regulations in 2078-76 have no connection with the preceding 
decalogue (vs.!1"), and should be taken ** with the “ words” (cf. 2228-81), 

3. CC, with such modifications as are involved in the preceding (cf. 2), 
now suggests two series of questions: (1) Did the author of the judgements 
also collect the frecepts? or is CC, as we have it, a growth? Various 
schemes of reconstruction have been proposed,ff of which G. F, Moore’s is, 





* The chief subjects of this portion are: (1) three precepts on sorcery, bestiality, 
and worship of foreign gods, 2218-20; (2) humanitarian laws, 221; (3) reverence 
and offerings, 227881; (4) testimony, 231-3; (5) impartial administration of justice, 
236-9; (6) Sabbath and sabbatical year, 2310-18; (7) feasts and offerings, 231419, 

+ Kent, Student's O. T., in loc., describes 2072-26 2229. 31 2310-19 as duties to Yahweh 
in connection with the ritual which constitute E’s terms of the covenant with 
Yahweh. 

t Z.g. 222. 3a seems to be a fragment now misplaced; so also 23#f. 18, 

§ GFM. £2. 1448; cf. Jiilicher, 7/P7%. VIII. 300 f.; Briggs, Hex. 190 ff., 229 f. 
According to Bu. (ZA W. XI. 217 ff.), the presence of these laws in Ex. 34 after this 
transfer is due to another still later editor; cf. also GFM. 

|| GFM. ZB. 1448; Gray, 22. 2734. 

{1 GFM. ZZ. 1448. 

*& Contra GFM. 2B. 1444; cf. Kent, Student's O. T. 184. 

tt Sta. (GVZ. I. 636) recognizes two divisions, viz. ‘‘ words” and “ judgments,” 
questions whether they originally had any connection with each other, and suggests 
that the words originally all stood together under their own superscription; and 
that when the latter was dropped the present confusion arose. Rothstein (Bundes- 
buch, 1888) regards CC as an expansion of the decalogue and attempts by a series 
of violent transpositions, resulting in worse confusion than that which now exists, to 
rearrange its contents in an order corresponding to that of the subject-matter in the 
decalogue. Stark (Deuteronomium, 1894, 32 ff.) finds three strata of laws: (1) six 
laws, somewhat later than the J decalogue, viz. 2112-15-19; (2) the “judgments” of 
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perhaps, the simplest, viz. there existed originally (@) a book of judgments; 
to this was added (4) the “ main stock” of 22!8-23}8, 2.2. the Horeb legis- 
lation of E; then (c) the ritual 23!419 (taken from J, 344®) was attached, 
probably by the editor who (@) wrote the closing story (23%), In this 
case the substance of CC is as early as E (w.s.). 

(2) Some suppose that CC formed a part of the original E;* in this case 
CC would be: (@) the law given at Horeb as the basis of the Sinaitic Cove- 
nant (but we have both what may fairly be regarded as the original basis (E+), 
as well as the decalogue substituted (v.s.) for the original); or (4) a con- 
tinuation of the decalogue (Ex. 20! 7) and so a fart of the Sinaitic Covenant 
(v.s.); or (¢) the document which led up to the renewal of the covenant 
and so was connected with Moses’ parting words in the plains of Moabf; or 
(d) the “statute and ordinance” of Jos. 24%’, thus representing the law 
given as the basis of the covenant made at that time, whence it was removed 
by RP to its present position.t But no one of these suggestions is free from 
difficulties, although the consideration in favor of the proposition is impor- 
tant, viz. the general similarity of CC to E. 

It seems upon the whole easier to believe that CC was a separate book 
from E, § inserted in E by the editor who was himself the compiler of CC. 





212-2216 from a later date than the preceding; and (3) a group of ethical and reli- 
gious laws, a sort of programme of the prophetic activity, viz. 2024 ff 2217. 20. 24f. 27 f. 
231-3. 6f.10-12.14. Bertheau (Sieben Gruppen Mosaischer Gesetze, 1840) first arranged 
CC in decades, viz. (1) 20717; (2) 21211, (3) 21l227, (4) 21*8-2216 (5) 2217-30, 
(6) 231-8, (7) 231419; this involved the treatment of 202-26 as four introductory com- 
mands, 23°13 as an interpolation, and 2326-88 as a closing decalogue of promises. 
Briggs (Hex. 211-232) includes in the original CC only four pentades and one 
decalogue of “ words,” viz, 2073-26 2277-29 231-3 236-9 2310-19. This was enlarged 
by the addition of two pentades, three decalogues, and a triplet of “judgments,” 
viz, 212-11 2118-2 2726-36 2137-228 224f. 226-16. The remaining laws are later inser- 
tions showing traces of Deuteronomic redaction. Paton (/BL. XII. 79-93), by 
supposing Ex. 34 to contain another recension of CC, from which he supplements 
defective decalogues in CC, by considering 2122-25 galf.11 994f 9.18.14. 15¢ as later 
additions, and by restoring two pentades from Dt. 22, obtains an original CC 
consisting of ten decalogues, each being symmetrically divided into two pentades. 

* So Di, Zxod. atg f.; Jiilicher, /P 7h. VIII. 305; Kue. Hex. 152 f.; Co. Bind. 
73 ff.; Carpenter and Battersby, The Hexateuch, 11. 113, e¢ al.; contra Bantsch, 
Bundesbuch, chap. II. 

t+ So Kue., Co., Carpenter and Battersby, ef a/.; in this case either (1) RD (the 
editor who joined J and E with D) put D in the place formerly occupied by 
CC, at the same time removing CC to the earlier place which it now occupies; or 
(2) RIE (the editor who joined J and E) took Ex. 34 (which was the basis of the 
Sinaitic covenant according to J) and used it as the basis of the renewal, at the 
same time pushing back CC to the decalogue and making the two (ze. the deca- 
logue and CC) the basis of the covenant. 

t+ Holzinger, Zzz/, 179. 

§ So Rothstein, Das Bundesbuch; Bantsch, Bundesbuch, 77 ff.; We. Prol. zur 
Gesch. Isr8 420; GFM. ZB. 1449. 
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The material in this case may have had its origin as follows (ws.)*: (a) Ex. 
234 — 34 (J); (4) the judgments may have been a part of E standing 
after chap. 18, which itself originally stood later in the narrative; (c) the pre- 
cepts, now somewhat obscured in 22!8# 23, were probably that part of the 
Horeb legislation (E!) for which the decalogue (v.s.) was substituted. 


It is to be observed that all of these various hypotheses agree in 
assigning to the substance of CC and in large measure to the form 
which we now have, an age contemporaneous with or preceding 
that of E (v.2.). CC embodies “the consuetudinary law of the 
early monarchy.” f¢ 

4. The presence of CC in E (or JE) is due to a religious purpose 
on the part of the author or editor ; this purpose, however, par- 
takes of the historical spirit rather than of the legal or reformatory 
spirit. In other words, no effort was being made, as later in the 
case of the Deuteronomic code or the Levitical code, to gain rec- 
ognition from the people for a new legislation.{ This appears, 
not only from the small proportion of the whole of E which CC 
constitutes, but also from the fact that its laws are based on long- 
established usage, or codify moral precepts which had already 
been taught; the presence of CC indicates also, from the point 
of view of E (or the editor), a complete harmony of thought 
between the content of CC and the material of E; the message 
of CC, therefore, becomes a part of the larger message of E, and 
receives interpretation from the latter. 

The regulations (“judgments” and “ precepts ’’) are entirely 
consistent (1) in treating the deity as the direct and exclusiv 
source of judgment and authority ; (2) in recognizing that a tim 
has now come in the affairs of the nation when the rights ‘of th 
community are to be considered, with a view to restricting t 
action of individuals in so far as they are injurious to the cont- 
munity (cf. the decalogue); (3) in continuing to accept certain 
principles which have long prevailed in Semitic life, e.g. (@) that 
of retaliation, which included the “x ‘akonts, (6) that of blood 
revenge, and money compensation for injuries committed, there 


* As suggested by GFM. ZB. 1449; cf. Bu. ZAW. XI. 218 f. 
t+ Co. Zinl. 75; cf. Dr. DB. 111. 68; WRS. O7/C.2 340 ff. 
{ Cf. G. B. Gray, ZB, 2731f. 
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being no punishment by way of degradation; (4) in having as a 
basis on which everything rests the agricultural form of life. 

The regulations, as already indicated, (@) when studied from 
the point of view of worship, represent the customs of the past * in 
their comparative purity and simplicity, but at the same time 
emphasize the restriction of such worship to Yahweh (monolatry) ; 
nothing new is here presented; (4) when considered from the 
point of view of ethics, emphasize two or three important points, 
viz. the setting apart of the sabbath as a day of rest, the giving to 
the poor of the produce of the land during one year in seven,f 
the distinction between murder and manslaughter, the securing 
of justice to the foreigner, the restoration of ox or ass to one’s 
enemy, the urgency against oppression and maladministration of 
office. 

In general, then, the message was one of an elevating character 
in its moral attitude, advocating, as it does, absolute “rectitude 
and impartiality” in methods of administration; mildness, pro- 
tection and relief from severe life for the poor, the foreigner, 
and the slave; a generous attitude even toward one’s enemy 
(23°”). £ 

5. The prophetic element is manifest ; so manifest, indeed, that 
many have regarded CC as the result of the later prophetic work. 
It is more correct, however, after making proper allowances for 
the Deuteronomic additions, to regard this as the expression of 
that religious and ethical development which had its source and 

\ strength in the movement of the times of Elijah and Elisha, and of 
J and E, and, therefore, as preparatory to the period of prophecy 
| beginning with Amos and Hosea.§ This view is to be accepted 
Rises of (1) the marked linguistic and phraseological affinity of 
CC to E; (2) the large proportion of the code given to the 
)treatment of secular matters (cf. the similar nature of the Code 





* Viz. rude and simple altars, firstlings and first-fruits, three pilgrimages, no 
leaven, destruction of fat, burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, etc. 

t V. my Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element in the O.T. (1902), 108-118. 

i K. DB. V. 6644, 665. 

§ So K. DB. V. 664 f.; Carpenter and Battersby, The Hexateuch, 1. 119; Dr. 
DB.MI1.68; Co. Bind. 75; WRS. OT JC. 340 ff.; Bacon, Triple Tradition, 110 ff.; 
Gray, ZB. 2733; We. Hex. 89 f.; Addis, Doc. of Hex. 1.142 f.; contra Sta. GVI. 1. 
634; Steuernagel, Dewteronomium u. Josua, 278; Bantsch, Bundesbuch, 122; et al. 
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of Hammurabi), a sign of a comparatively early date ;* (3) the 
primitive character of many of the regulations and ideas, e.g. “ the| 
conception of God as the immediate source of judgment” 
(Driver) ; the principle of retaliation and the law of blood| 
revenge, ideas still dominant among the Bedouin; the more| 
primitive tone of 22” as compared with 34”; and the conception 
of woman which appears in the provision for the estimate of a 
daughter’s dishonor, as so much damage to property, to be made 
good in cash (cf. the higher ideal of Hosea). 


§ 8. THE JuDAEAN NARRATIVE (J). 


This narrative of world- and nation-history had its origin within 
the century 850-750 B.c., and, with the closely related Ephraimitic 
narrative, is at once an expression of the pre-prophetic thought 
and the basis for a still higher development of that thought. What 
may be gathered from this most wonderful narrative, throughout 
prophetic in its character, for a better understanding of the pre- 
Amos period ? 

1. Four propositions relating to the Hexateuch are now all but 
universally acknowledged and may be stated without discussion :— 

(1) The Hexateuch is made up in general of three distinct 
elements, viz. the prophetic (JE), the prophetico-priestly, found 
mostly in Deuteronomy (D), and the priestly (P), these elements 
being joined together, first JE with D, and later JED with P.+ 





* It is still a question whether the relationship of CC to the Code of Hammurabi 
is (a) one of direct dependence (as close, indeed, as the relation of the early stories 
in Genesis to the Babylonian legends), since, in a number of cases, the laws are 
practically identical (so Johnston, /ohus Hopkins University Circular, June, 1903) ; 
or (2) one of racial affinity, z.e. of common tradition, without any direct influence, 
much less, borrowing (so Cook, D. H. Miiller, Kohler); or, perhaps, (3) one of 
entire independence, with CC, however, greatly influenced by a Babylonian envi- 
ronment (so Johns, DZ. V. 610 ff.). While the existence of such a code as that of 
Hammurabi, at the early date of 2250 B.C., strengthens the arguments for an early 
date of CC, it does not furnish any proof that CC could have existed in its present 
form earlier than the stage of civilization (viz. the agricultural) in which it is plainly 
imbedded. 

+ The details do not concern us in this connection; for the most recent dis- 
cussion of these details, v. Carpenter and Battersby, The Hexateuch, Vol. 1.; Hol- 
zinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuch; Dr. LOTZ.; and the introductions to the 
various commentaries on the Hexateuch by Gunkel, Steuernagel, Bantsch, G. F. 
Moore, Gray, Bertholet, Holzinger, and Driver. 
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(2) The prophetic element, with which alone we are now con- 
cerned, is itself the result of a union of two distinct documents ; 
and while these two documents may not be clearly distinguished 
from each other in certain phases, they nevertheless stand apart, 
in the greater portion of the material, to an extent which is no 
longer seriously questioned.* 

(3) J is a Judaean narrative, having its origin in the king- 
dom of Judah, while E (v.z.) arose in Northern Israel. The 
evidence of J’s Southern origin is not so clear as is that of E’s 
Northern origin, but with the practical certainty of the latter, the 
probability of the former follows. This, moreover, is strengthened 
when we observe (a) the prominence attached to certain distinc- 
tively Southern sanctuaries in the patriarchal narratives; (4) the 
conspicuous place assigned to Judah among Jacob’s sons (Gn. 
37% 43° 448 40"), cf. the corresponding place assigned to 
Reuben and Joseph in E, and the absence in J of any very sure 
allusion to Joshua; (c) the improbability that two such similar 
narratives as J and E circulated side by side in the Northern 
kingdom, and (@) the presence in Gn. 38 of traditions con- 
cerning families of Judah, which would have little interest for a 
non-Judahite.f 

(4) J, although for the sake of convenience spoken of as a 
narrative, or indeed as a narrator, represents a school of writers 
covering a period of perhaps a century or more. It is necessary, 
therefore, in the use of J to distinguish with care the different 
strata. For practical purposes, however, we may speak of J’ as 
the original J, and of the material assigned to J? or J* as ad- 
ditions. { 


* Cf. the practical agreement existing among recent analysts, e.g. Carpenter 
and Battersby, Addis, Bacon, Driver, Kautzsch. 

t+ Cf. Holzinger, Hind. 160-5; Kit. Hist. I. 83-5; E. Meyer, ZAW. I. 138; 
Sta. GV. 1.547; Co. Eizd. 51; Carpenter and Battersby, The Hexateuch, 1. 104 ff. 

{ Cf. Carpenter and Battersby, of. ci¢, 1. 108 f.; Holzinger, Zzz/, 138-60. This 
material is of more than a single kind, including, as it does, (1) additions to the 
Urgeschichte, having a different point of view or background, e.g. the narrative of 
the Deluge, which is unknown to J1; (2) parallels in the patriarchal narratives, e.g. 
the story of Abraham and Sarah at the court of Pharaoh is a later form of the tra- 
dition as it appears in connection with Isaac and Rebekah at the Philistine court; 
(3) insertions pervaded by a loftier ethical and spiritual tone than the context, e.g. 
Gn, 1817 ff. 226-234 Ex, 348-9 Nu, 1417; (4) editorial additions made in connection 
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The time relations of J! seem to be those of 850 to 750 B.c., or possibly a 
little later. Only a few would assign a later date.* This unanimity of 
opinion rests upon (@) the fact that the prophetic character of J is less 
definite than that of Amos and Hosea, seeming, therefore, to belong to a more 
primitive stage in the development of the spirit of prophecy; (4) the proba- 
bility that Am, 2° Ho. 9!° 12°f12f are based upon the written narrative of 
J; (© the literary style and the religious development found in Amos and 
his immediate successors imply the existence of religious writings with which 
they and their listeners were familiar; (¢) the fact that the narrative of J 
continues into the days of Joshua implies its post-Mosaic origin; (¢) the 
national spirit everywhere characteristic of it did not exist until the age 
of the monarchy, when Israel for the first time realized its unity; (/) the 
probability that the same school of writers has contributed to the Books 
of Samuel and Kings; (g) the friendly attitude toward the Philistines 
appearing in the narratives concerning the dealings of Abraham and Isaac 
with them could not have arisen until a long time after the hostilities 
of the reign of David; (%) the reign of Solomon is evidently looked back 
upon as a sort of golden age (cf. Gn. 1518 and 1 K. 471; Gn. 9” and 1 K. 92°); 
(2) such names as Zaphenath-paneah and Poti-phera are unknown in Egyptian 
writings until the post-Solomonic period; (/) Jos. 6% points back to the 
reign of Ahab; cf. 1 K. 16%4. 


2. The scope of J includes the history of the world from the 
creation of Adam down to Abraham, the history of Israel’s 
patriarchal ancestors from the selection of Abraham down to 
the residence in Egypt, the history of the nation under the 
leadership of Moses and Joshua(?) down to the conquest of 
Canaan. It is altogether probable that the same school (v.s.) 
of writers continued the work down through the times of the 
monarchy, giving us the earlier portions of Samuel and Kings.f 

The general framework of the narrative from the story of Eden 





with the union of J and E, e.g. Gn. 2215-18 Ex, 32914; (5) Deuteronomic additions 
to the legislation of J, ¢.g. Ex. 1935-6, 

* Schra, (in De Wette’s Zzz/.8) places J between 825 and 800 ; Kit. (Ast. I. 86), 
between 830 and 800; Kue. puts J! in the latter part of the ninth or the first years 
of the eighth century, and J? in the latter half of the seventh century; Bu. (Urgesch.) 
assigns J1 to the ninth century or the latter years of the tenth, and J? to the reign of 
Ahaz; Di. dates J somewhat after 750 B.C., but prior to Hezekiah’s reform ; Car- 
penter and Battersby say, “ J may, perhaps, be the issue of two centuries of literary 
growth, 850-650 B.C.”; Steuernagel, Deuteronomium u. Josua, 280, names goo-700 
B.C. as the period within which J arose (so Holzinger, Gevesis). 

+ So Schra. in De Wette’s Einl8 327-32; Bu. Richter u. Samuel; GFM. 
Judges ; Now. Richter-Ruth; Sta. ZA W. 1. 339 ; Co. ZAW. X. 96 ff; e¢ al. 
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to the settlement in Canaan discloses a definite purpose in the 
mind of the author of this literary creation.* The purpose is 
twofold, relating on the one hand to the origin of Israel as a 
nation and Israel’s relation to the neighboring nations, and, on 
the other, to the close connection of Yahweh with this origin and 
development. Nearly every story in the long series finds its true 
interpretation from this point of view.t This is in perfect har- 
mony with the national motive which underlies the work of Elijah, 
Elisha, and other nedhi’im (§§ 3-5), with the higher place which 
Israel is just at this period taking among the nations, and, like- 
wise, with the new ideas of Yahweh which were appealing with 
such force to those who breathed the prophetic inspiration 
(p. xlix). This religio-political motive includes also the desire 
to give expression to new and larger conceptions of God and man 
and life (v.z.). This historical interest does not concern itself 
with matters of an institutional character (this was P’s great 
responsibility). It is the heroes of ancient history and the scenes 
of the olden times that the Judaean narrative delights in. For this 
reason practically no care is given to providing chronological 
indications, and hardly more to the chronological arrangement 
of the material. { It is the spirit that controls throughout, nowhere 
the letter. It is not difficult to connect this expression of a true 
religious spirit with the reformation in Judah, almost contempo- 
raneous (six years later) with that of Elisha and Jehu in Israel, 
which was, after all, only the conclusion of the former, resulting, 
as it did, in the overthrow of Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel. 

3- One of the principal problems of the Judaean narrative 
requires at least a passing glance, viz. that of the world-stories 
with which the narrative of J opens.§ What was their origin? 
What was their place in the narrative as a whole? We cannot 





* Reuss (Gesch. d. heil, Schrift d. A. T. § 214) not inappropriately characterizes 
J as a “national epic.” Dr. (Ze Book of Genesis, p. xiv ) declares J to be “the 
most gifted and the most brilliant” of all the Hebrew historians. 

t This is true (coxtra Dr.) even of stories like that of the mission of Abraham’s 
steward (Gn. 24). 

t V. the author’s articles in Hedy. V.-VI. 

§ Viz. the stories of the Garden of Eden, Cain and Abel, the Deluge, and the 
Tower of Babel. 
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longer deny the close formal connection of these traditions with 
the similar traditions of other peoples.* Nor can we suppose 
that the various forms which these same stories take on among 
other nations are derived from an original Israelitish form. Israel 
received this material from the same sources as those from which 
other nations received their stories. It is a heritage common to 
many nations. At the same time it is quite certain that Israel 
came into peculiar relations with the older Babylonian tradition, 
not so much in a direct way through the earliest ancestor Abraham,t 
as in a more indirect manner, viz. through the Canaanitish ele- 
ment, which itself contained much that was Babylonian.t The 
transformation which these stories have undergone is strictly in 
accordance with the spirit of the narrative as a whole, and might 
well be taken to represent the whole, since it shows the prophetic 
motive, not only in general, but in detail, and illustrates practi- 
cally every phase of that spirit. Moreover, these stories (found in 
Gn. 2-11) furnish not only the starting-point, but the basis, for the 
Judaean narrative, establishing at the very beginning the essential 
view-point of the narrative. This is seen especially (1) in the 
place assigned Yahweh in reference to the outside nations; (2) in 
the importance attached to the conception of sin, and likewise 
that of deliverance ; (3) in the attitude shown toward the progress 
of civilization; (4) in the preparation already made for giving 
Israel her place among the nations; and (5) in the details of 
prophetic method and procedure. 

4. This prophetic factor appears in several of the most important 
characteristics of the narrative.§ Only a few of these may be 
mentioned : — 

(1) The purpose and spirit (v.2.) are distinctly prophetic, since 
the writer assumes to be acquainted with the plans of the deity, 
and in fact to speak for that deity under all circumstances ; e.g. he 
declares the divine purpose in the creation of woman (Gn. 2%‘); 





* V. Lenormant, Beginnings of History ; Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition ; 
Gunkel, Zhe Legends of Genesis; and the enormous Baéed uw, Bibed literature result- 
ant upon Friedrich Delitzsch’s famous lectures. 

+ Jastrow, /OR., 1901, p. 653. 

+ So Gunkel, Genesis, p. xli; Dr. Genesis, 31; Sayce, WkI., Zimmern, e¢ ad. 

§ Dr. Genesis, pp. xxi ff.; Holzinger, £7z/. 129 ff.; Carpenter and Battersby, 
Hex. 1.99. 
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he assigns the cause and motive of Yahweh’s act in sending the 
Deluge (Gn. 6*”) ; he knows the exact effect of Noah’s sacrifice 
upon the divine mind (Gn. 8”*); he sees the divine purpose 
in the confusion of tongues (Gn. 11°") and in the selection of 
Abram (Gn. 12*%) ; he also describes the scene between Moses 
and Yahweh on the top of Pisgah (Dt. 34'**). 

(2) The national element, so prophetic in its character, dis- 
plays itself (a) in the great prominence given to stories in which 
the principal heroes are reputed national ancestors, such as those 
concerning Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Judah, Joseph, Moses; (4) in 
the recital of events which had to do with the national progress, 
such as the journey into Egypt, the Exodus, the covenant at Sinai, 
the conquest, the settlement, — these being the very foundations 
of the national history; (¢) in the evident desire to represent 
Israel as unique among the nations, since she, a direct descendant 
(through Noah, Abraham, and others) of the first man Adam, had 
been definitely chosen by Yahweh as his own peculiar people ; and 
to represent the affairs of the world as arranged in such a way as to 
secure the best interest of a single people, Israel ; * (7) in the naive 
and primitive method adopted to show Israel’s superiority to their 
more closely related neighbors, viz. by connecting some form of 
reproach with the origin of the nation concerned, ¢.g. Canaan in 
the story of Noah (Gn. 9”) as a slave to other peoples; Moab 
and Ammon (Gn. 198) as the offspring of Lot by incest ; + 
Ishmael (Gn. 16"*) as the son of a handmaid ; Edom as inferior 
in ability and character from the beginning ; various Arabian tribes 
as being descended from Keturah, Abraham’s second wife, and as 
not receiving a share in Abraham’s property (Gn. 25'*). 

(3) The predictive element is, of course, prophetic ; “ the patri- 
archal history is, in his (J’s) hands, instinct with the consciousness 
of a great future” (Driver). (a) The history of sin is pictured 
(Gn. 3") with unerring accuracy, as a long and painful struggle 





* This conception is clearly found in J (cf. 137 2218 264), although the word 
“choose” is used first of Israel in Dt. 487. 

t Cf., however, Gunkel’s conjecture that this story is of Moab-Ammonite origin, 
and in early times bore no tinge of reproach; but on the contrary was a eulogy of 
the daughters of Lot, who took such heroic measures to secure children, and also 
preserved thereby the purity of the tribal blood. 
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between humanity and the influences which tempt man to evil, 
a struggle which in the very nature of the case must mean victory 
for humanity ;* (4) Israel’s relations to other peoples are pro- 
phetically interpreted in Gn. 9%”;7 (c) glimpses of Israel’s 
future numbers and power are given to the patriarchs, Isaac 
(Gn. 27”*), Jacob (Gn. 48% 49%”) ; while (d¢) a forecast of 
Israel’s future relations to the world at large is placed in the 
mouth of a foreign prophet (Nu. 24”), 

These predictions represent the very thought of the prophet 
concerning the Israel of his own day, the position already gained, 
or that which, with the encouragement thus given (z.e. by the rhe- 
torical and homiletical use of prediction), may be expected. They 
are, in other words, “prophetical interpretations of history” 
(Driver). 

(4) The prophetic element is seen also in the zdealism which 
permeates the narrativé throughout. The writer makes word- 
pictures of events and characters in life, in order that his contem- 
poraries, observing the ideal life thus represented (whether it is an 
ideal of good or an ideal of bad), may lift their life from the lower 
plane to a higher. 

The story of Abraham is a pen-portrait presenting the ideal of intimate 
acquaintance and communion with Yahweh, and consequent faithfulness and 
obedience (cf. Che. EB. 24). In the story of Joseph, he pictures the final 
victory of purity and integrity in spite of evil machinations on the part of 
those who are rich and powerful (cf. Dr. DZ. II. 770). In the picture given 
us of Israel’s oppression in Egypt, and deliverance from the same by the out- 
stretched hand of Yahweh, we see Israel as a nation brought face to face with the 
mightiest power on earth, and triumphing over that power with all its gods. { 











* This passage implies, if it does not promise, victory; cf. Dr. Genesis, 48, 57, 
and contra Holzinger, zz Zoc., who denies to it ethical content and limits its meaning 
to an explanation of the well-known antipathy of man to the serpent family; also 
Gunkel, who interprets it as explaining the perpetual hostility of man and the 
serpent family, asa punishment for their league against Yahweh. 

+ Whether we understand (1) as formerly (also recently by Dr. of. cit. p. 111) 
the three great-powers of civilization, the Semitic, the Japhetic, and the Hamitic, 
or (2) with We., Sta., Bu., Meyer, Holzinger, merely Israel, Canaan, and Philistia 
or Phoenicia; or (3) with Gunkel (Shem =) the Aramaean-Hebrew peoples, 
and (Japhet =) the northern peoples (z.e. the Hittites). 

+ On the Musri hypothesis of the Exodus this exalted conception of Yahweh's 
power disappears from the story in its original form, but, even if the hypothesis be 
accepted, the transformation into an Egyptian Exodus must have taken place prior 
to the times of J. 
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Stories of this kind, and there were many such, were intended to lead men 
into a higher life, and to give the nation a confidence in its destiny.* 


(5) A true prophetic conception expresses itself in the attitude 
of the Judaean narrative toward the progress of civilization. Here 
J follows in the footsteps of those who preceded him, and joins 
hands with the Nazirite and the Rechabite (v.s.). 


This antagonism, a corollary of the views entertained concerning sin (7.7.), 
shows itself in connection with (a) the story of the murder which accompanied 
the building of the first city (Gn. 47%); (4) the beginnings of the arts, all of 
which led to the further spread of sin (Gn. 470*4 111%); (c) the evident 
reproach joined to the beginning of the culture of the vine (Gn. 9%); and 
(d) the beautiful representation everywhere made of the charm and simplicity 
of the pastoral life. 


(6) The Judaean narrative clearly presents the prophetic idea 
of the covenant relation entered into between Yahweh and the 
people of Israél, with the circumstances leading up to the making 
of the covenant, the basis on which it was to rest, and its formal 
ratification (Ex. 19% 24'® 34°’). We do not see the proof of 
the non-existence of this idea at this time in the assertion that 
the narratives (including that of E, cf. Ex. 20 and Dt. 5, and 
Ex. 24”*) are legendary and self-contradictory, that the early 
writing prophets make no use of the conception, and that, conse- 
quently, we are to understand the entire covenant idea to be the 
result of prophetic teaching,f rather than one of its fundamental 
positions from the very beginning. 


This question will come up again, but it is well at this point to observe 
with Giesebrecht (Die Geschichtlichkett d. Sinaibundes): (a) that while 
references to the fact of a Sinaitic covenant outside of JE are few and 
doubtful (e.g. 1 K. 19!- 14, in which nv3 is probably a later insertion, cf. G; 
on Ho, 67 and 8! v. commentary zz /oc.) until Jeremiah’s time, this is not con- 
clusive that such a covenant was unknown; since’ (a) Hosea in chap. 1-3 





* This work of ¢ransforming appears all the more clearly, if we understand with 
Paton (A/T. VIII., Oct. 1904) that the real basis of these patriarchal stories is 
found in traditions concerning the relation and movements of the early tribes. 

t We. Isr. u. jiid. Gesch. 12f.; Sm. Rel.2 117; Schwally, Semztische Kriegsal- 
tertiimer, 1.2; Schmidt, art. “Covenant,” #B.; contra Giesebrecht, Geschichtlich- 
keit d. Sinaibundes (1900); and K. DB. V. 630 ff. 
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plainly presents the fact of a covenant, although no name is used; (8) the pri- 
mary meaning of nv13 (cf. Val. Z4 W. XII. 1 ff, 224 ff, XIII. 245 ff.; Kriitz- 
schmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im A. T.; K. DB. V. 630; contra Schmidt, 
ZB. 928 ff.) is covenant, agreement, the only way of putting a law into force 
being that of mutual agreement; (7) the lack of more frequent reference to 
the existence of the covenant is explained in part on the ground that no writ- 
ings from the older prophets have come down to us; in part, because few 
particular occasions called for such mention, and, besides, after the expiration 
of so long a period it was unnecessary to make allusion to the initial act, 
especially when, as history shows, every great change in the national situation 
was accompanied by a new pledge of Yahweh’s loyalty and love. Further- 
more, (4) the leaders, in their continuous effort to use the cultus as an example 
of the demands growing out of the covenant-relation, and at the same time to 
adapt the instruction to the changing needs of the people, emphasized the 
new relations, rather than the old covenant made by Moses. And if it is 
asked why should such emphasis have been placed on it in the days of Jere- 
miah, the answer is close at hand: Israel’s religion is preéminently an 
historical religion; the time had come when the covenant was to be broken; 
this fact necessarily brings the old covenant into great prominence. Concern- 
ing the relation of Amos and Hosea to this covenant-idea v.2, 


(7) The prophetic element is seen still more strongly in the 
controlling place occupied in the narrative by the characteristic 
prophetic conception of sta and deliverance.* ‘This factor seems 
to underlie everything else, beginning, as it does, with the story 
of the origin of sin in Eden and the forecast of its struggle with 
humanity (p. Ixxv), and continuing with each forward step in the 
progress of civilization, until because of its terrible growth the race 
itself (except a single family) must perish. Starting again in the 
new world, it reappears in the account of Noah’s vine-culture and 
in the scattering of the nations ; while the stories of the patriarchs, 
one after another, illustrate, for the most part, their deliverance 
by God’s grace from evil situations consequent upon sin; and the 
national stories seem to be chronicles only of sin and deliverance 
from sin,—in other words, of disgraceful acts of rebellion and 
backsliding, and rescue from enemies who, because of such sin 
on Israel’s part, had temporarily become Israel’s masters. 

5. Zhe message of the Judaean narrative was a rich and varied 
one, lifting the minds of the Israelites (of pre-Amos times) to the 
contemplation of : — 





* Contra, Tennant in The Fall and Original Sin (1903). 
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J (1) Yahweh, as a God who had controlled the affairs of human- 
ity, since he first brought humanity into existence; a God also 
who is celebrated for mercifulness and long-suffering, and for 
faithfulness (cf. Gn. 6° 8"£ 185" 32” ete.); a God, not only 
all-powerful, but ever-present with his people (Gn. 26°* 28° 39° 
Nu. 14°). 


Vv (2) The origin of sin, and with it of human suffering ; the power 


of temptation and the terrible results which follow its victory over 
man ; the awful picture of the growth of evil in civilization ; and, 
likewise, the possibility of deliverance from evil and distress through 
the kindness and love of Yahweh. 

(3) Great characters, who, while not without fault, “on the 
whole maintained a lofty standard of faith, constancy, and upnght- 
ness of life, both among the heathen in whose land they dwelt, 
and also amid examples of worldly self-indulgence, duplicity, and 
jealousy, afforded sometimes by members of their own family” 
(Driver, of. c#z.). This life is intended to bring about the establish- 
ment of a holy people in the world (Gn. 18**). 

(4) A future mission 7#_the world (perhaps not yet # the world), 
where Israel is to be conspicuous by reason of the special privileges 
accorded. These blessings will take the form of material pros- 
perity (cf. the spiritual gifts so great as to attract the envy of all 
nations, suggested later in Gn. 22% 26* [R.]). 

6. The place of the Judaean narrative in prophecy and its rela- 
tion to the later prophets may receive only a brief statement. 
(1) The ideas of Yahweh as just and hating sin, as merciful, 
and_as faithful, are the very ideas afterward emphasized, respec- 
tively by Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah ; the representation of him as 
all-powerful, and ever-present with his people, precedes Amos’s 
representation in chaps. 1, 2, and that of Isaiah’s Immanuel. 
(2) The conception of sin, and the statement of its evil effects, 
contain the very substance of all subsequent prophetic utterance. 
(3) The germ of the Messianic hope, here appearing, in later years 
is to occupy a large place in religious thought. (4) The concep- 
tion of Israel’s mission in the world ultimately develops into the 
doctrine of the servant of Yahweh. 

Besides this, the more specific allusions to J which are found 
in Amos and Hosea may be noted, ¢.g.: Am. 3%, cf. Gn. 18"; 
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Hon4’ Yo), cteNuyaies Am: 4 Hovrr’, cf. Gn» 18*19" ; ‘and 
the relation of the two conflicting estimates of Jacob in Ho. 
chap. 12 to J’s attitude toward the patriarch. 


§ 9. THE EpHrRaIMITE Narrative (EF). 


This narrative of Israel’s early history took form as early as 
800 B.c., and, with the Judaean narrative already discussed, fur- 
nishes us a remarkable picture of the life and thought of the 
period. 


1, Certain preliminary points concerning E require brief consideration : 
(1) The evidence of E’s Northern origin is found* in its interest in the 
sanctuaries of Northern Israel ; its assignment of the leadership in the Joseph 
story to Reuben (cf. J’s assignment of it to Judah); its giving of a conspicu- 
ous place to Joseph in Dt. 33, the account of his covenant with the tribes 
at Shechem, and the interment of his bones at Shechem; the mention of the 
tombs of many prominent persons, especially those located in the North; 
some points of contact with Aramaic in its language; the prophetic spirit 
which breathes through it and is characteristic of the North, the home of 
prophecy. ¢ 

(2) The date of E is 800 B.c. to 750 B.c.{ The general historical situ- 
ation of the writers seems to be the same as in the case of J, namely, the 
period of the monarchy. But the general theological standpoint of E is 
unanimously conceded to be more advanced than that of J; eg. the concep- 
tion of the deity is less anthropomorphic (cf. especially, Ex. 314); the idea 
of progress in revelation appears ; the whole representation of the method 





* V, Carpenter and Battersby, Hex. I. 116 f.; Dr. LOZ. 122; Holzinger, Ein, 
ai2 ff. 

+The oldest form of J has been assigned to the North by some scholars, e.g. 
Schra. in De Wette’s Zin/.8 321; Reuss, Gesch. d. heil. Schriften d. A.T., § 213; 
Kue. Hex. 248 ff.; but this view does not commend itself. 

+ That E was prior to J was the prevailing opinion until the appearance of We.’s 
Gesch. Isr. (1. 370 ff.) in which the opposite view was adopted, which is now gen- 
erally accepted. For the old view, v. Di. Num.-Dt.-Fos. 620 ff., 630 ff.; Kit. Hest. 
1.76 ff. Kue. (Hex. 248-52) dates E! about 750 and E? about 650 B.C.; so Co. 
inl, 51. Sta. (GVI.1. 58 f.) places E about 750 B.C.,and maintains the possibility 
of additions to it after 722 B.C. (p. 582, note 1). Holzinger (Zzn/. 225 f.) puts E! in 
the latter half of the eighth century and E? early in the seventh century. Carpenter 
and Battersby assign E! to the first half of the eighth century, and “affirm that E, 
like J, contains elements of various date, some of which may have been contributed 
to it after it had been adopted into the record of history and law preserved in 
Judah”; similarly Steuernagel, Deuteronomium, etc., 282 f. Wildeboer puts El 
about 750 B.C. and E? somewhere before 62r. 
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of the divine activity in the world is in the realm of the supernatural and 
superrational; the transcendent God makes known his will to men in 
dreams and visions and through angels, not by direct, personal speech as in 
J. Furthermore, in the case of stories common to J and E, not infrequently, 
the earlier form of the tradition is evidently that in J; eg. in Gn. 267% (J) 
and 21°23! (E), according to E the covenant is binding upon posterity, the 
oath becomes one of exculpation, and seven lambs are introduced in an 
attempt to explain the origin of the name Beer-sheba (cf. also Gn. 301+ [J] 
with 30!7f [E],and 30% [J] with 30%[E]). For a terminus ad quem 722 B.C. 
is the lowest possible date, since nowhere in E is there any allusion to the 
overthrow of the state, which a Northern writer must have mentioned had he 
been through that experience. The same may safely be said of the events of 
734 B.c. The whole character of E’s narrative reflects a period of prosperity 
such as the reign of Jeroboam II.; the tone is one of confidence and hope, 
with no consciousness of recent disasters nor premonitions of approaching 
misfortunes. The points of contact between Hosea and E (v.z.) also seem to 
point to the priority of the latter, and so confirm the assignment of E to the 
date 800-750 B.C. 


(3) In comparing the scope of E with that of J, we observe 
(a) that in E the relation of Israel’s tradition to the outside world 
is altogether ignored, the barest allusion (e.g. Gn. 20% Jos. 24”) 
being made to the Mesopotamian antecedents of Abraham’s 
family ; but (4) the history of the family, and later of the nation, 
proceeds on lines quite parallel to those of J. The more inter- 
esting variations are (¢) the story of the intended sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gn. 22), the fuller statement of Jacob’s intercourse with Laban, 
the special attention given to the Joseph-episode, the very inde- 
pendent account of Moses and his times, as well as of the cere- 
mony at Horeb where the “ten words” are proclaimed and the 
covenant instituted, after which (Ex. 24°°) follow the reception 
of the tables of stone in the mountain and the apostasy of the 
golden calf. Out of this came the establishment of the tent of 
meeting (Ex. 33’"),* in connection with which certain events of 
important prophetic significance occur (the prophetic inspiration 
of the seventy elders, Nu. 11¥°, the vindication of Moses’ pe- 
culiar prophetic office, 128). Thence the narrative passes on to 
the conquest and the distribution of the land and Joshua’s final 


* E's description of the tent of meeting has been omitted to make place for the 
more elaborate account of P. 
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leave-taking at Shechem (Jos. 24). The narrative unquestionably 
continues through Judges and Samuel,* thus reaching down at least 
into the early history of the monarchy, perhaps even to the Elisha 
stories in 2 Kings.t 

(4) Zhe purpose of this narrative is evidently to magnify the\ 
office of the leaders, and these leaders are prophets, e.g. Abraham | 
(Gn. 207), Isaac (Gn. 27"), Jacob (48%), Joseph (so”), and/ 
Moses (Nu. 12'), to all of whom visions are granted of the future 
prosperity of the nation. Israel’s government is a theocracy, in 
which the prophets speak for God. When Israel has obeyed the 
theocratic representatives, she has always been the recipient of 
divine favor, which signified peace and plenty. When Israel dis- 
obeyed, the divine anger was visited upon her in the form of 
disaster. It is not the secular rulers upon whom her success 
depends, but the theocratic guides. This teaching, which the nar- 
rative throughout was intended to convey, is admirably summed 
up in Joshua’s farewell address (chap. 24). 

2. The prophetic element in E, as has been said, is most 
conspicuous ;{ and the narrative, for this reason, is of especial 
interest to us. We may recall the representation of Abraham as a 
prophet (Gn. 20’), the ascription to Joseph of the spirit of Elohim 
(Gn. 41), the unique place in pre-prophetism assigned to Moses 
(Nu. 12; cf. Dt. 34°”), the treatment of Miriam as a prophetess 
(Ex. 15”), the recognition of the non-Israelitish Balaam as a 
prophet (Nu. 23°*), the prophetic inspiration and authority 
accorded to the seventy elders (Nu. 11%°**4*) | the characteriza- 
tion of Joshua as the minister of Moses and the servant of Yahweh, 
the forecasts of Israel’s greatness made in the visions ascribed 





* GFM. Judges, XXV. ff.; Bu. Richter (Kurzer Hand-Comm., z. A.T.), XI1-XV, 
and Samuel (SBOT.). 

+ It is important to separate E?, so far as possible, from E, for it is only the 
latter that preceded Hosea. Concerning the limits of E?, however, there is as yet 
little agreement, the exceedingly fragmentary character of E as a whole rendering 
it peculiarly difficult to determine definitely the different strata within the docu- 
ment. The more important passages assigned to E? are: Gn. 34 3514 Ex. 321-336 
Nu. 114. 16 f. 24 6-30 22-8 2152-35, and, by some, the Decalogue of Ex. 20 (but v.s.). 
Cf. Kue. Hex. 251 f.; Co. Zinl. 48 ff.; Wildeboer, Litteratur d. A. T. 140; Car- 
penter and Battersby, Hex. I. 119 f. 

{ V. Holzinger, Zid. 209-11; Carpenter and Battersby, Hex. I. 113. 
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to dying patriarchs (Gn. 27°°* 46° 48”), the hero-stories which 
were pictures intended to serve as the ideals of the times in 
which the narratives were written, and, in fact, as anticipations or 
predictions of Israel’s future glory, and the general representation 
of theocratic guidance and control which is always present. In 
all this the prophetic element is pronounced. Furthermore, the 
emphasis of E upon ethical matters and everything pertaining 
to the impartial administration of justice is in keeping with its 
prophetic character ; cf. the large amount of legislation concern- 
ing the rights of individuals and their mutual responsibilities incor- 
porated in E, and especially the ethical character of E’s decalogue 
(p. lxi ff.) as compared with that of J, and the evident effort to 
remove from the old traditions everything detrimental to the repu- 
tation of the prophetic heroes. This ethical interest is in the 
direct line of the development of thought which culminates in 
Amos and the writing prophets. E possesses also a larger interest 
in priestly matters than J, but this is wholly subordinate in com- 
parison with his prophetic tendency. 

3. The message of E* is after all quite distinct from that of J, 
although it contains very much, indeed, that is the same : — 

(1) The teaching concerning God is characterized by (a) a 
recognition of three different stages of growth through which the 
conception has passed, viz. that of Israel’s early ancestors, poly- 
theism (Jos. 24”), that of Abraham and Jacob, cf. the reformation 
instituted by the latter after seeing Elohim’s angels at Bethel 
(Gn. 357%), and that connected with the revelation of Yahweh 
(Ex. 3”); (4) the important place assigned to representatives 
(viz. prophetic spokesmen or angelic messengers Ex. 14”), as 
agents of the deity in his intercourse with the people, and to 
dreams as a method of communication, and the consequent absence 
of the crude, though picturesque, anthropomorphisms found in 
J; (¢) the treatment of important events as the result, not of 
human effort in a natural way, but of the direct action of the deity 
(Ex. 17°" Jos. 6”), and in this same connection, the employment 
by the deity of men to accomplish his plans in spite of their igno- 
rance or hostility (Gn. 50” 45°) ; (@) the use in connection with 





* V. especially Holzinger, Zim. 201-12. 
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the deity of certain peculiar forms and phrases, e.g. the plural of 
the verbal form (Gn. 20% 31° 35” Ex. 22° Jos. 24”), the phrase 
“fear of Isaac” (Gn. 31%), the reference to the sacred stone 
(Gn. 28”), the pillar at the door of the tent speaking (Ex. 33°), 
the stone of witness (Jos. 24”), the “trying” of the people by 
the deity (Gn. 22!). 

The whole idea of God is more theological and abstract (cf. the 
new interpretation given the word MM, viz. TAX AWS ANAS) than is 
the casein J. E’s God is an exalted personality far removed from 
his people, and working almost entirely in the realm of the super- 
natural. He is a God of transcendent power and majesty and of 
unchanging purpose. 


(2) Other characteristic elements in E’s message, already mentioned, may 
be briefly summarized as follows: (@) A keener ethical sense than J’s, as 


seen particularly in the evident desire to shield the reputation of the patriarchs 
by relieving them of the responsibility for certain transactions (¢.g. Abraham 
expels Hagar only when commanded so to do (Gn. 211”), Jacob in his shrewd 
dealing with Laban is acting under the direct guidance of God (Gn. 3174 ”%. #2), 
(6) A very definite recognition of the patriarchal cultus, with its tent of meet- 
ing (Ex. 3371), placed under the charge of Joshua, rather than of Aaron and 
his sons (Nu. 111680), together with altars and pillars (Gn. 2818 2 Ex, 24), 
but no priests. (¢) An utter lack of interest in the outside world, or in the 
connection of Israel’s history with the outside world. 


(3) E’s message, briefly stated, was this: Israel’s God isa being 
of wonderful majesty and exalted personality, with unlimited power. | 
His purpose concerning the nation is unchanging. He is not close | 
at hand to communicate with you in person, but makes kann 
to you his will through definite agents, prophets, and messen- 
gers; there is no occasion to be ignorant of his wishes, which 
have been declared so clearly by these agents raised up to repre- 
sent him. History has shown conclusively that when the voice of 
these agents has been heeded, the nation has had peace and pros- 
perity ; but when there has been rebellion against their injunc- 
_ tions, there have come ruin and disaster. In every important 
crisis of national history, Israel’s God has shown his interest by 
direct action on Israel’s behalf; but he has never hesitated to send 
punishment when Israel deserved the same. Israel may learn how 
Yahweh would have the nation act, if attention is given to the lives 
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of the old patriarchal ancestors and to the great events of early 
national history. These experiences of honor and glory will again 
be enjoyed, if only Israel will give heed to the lessons of the past, 
improve the standards of conduct, and worship Yahweh as did 
their ancestors. 

4. The relation of E to other prophets is quite clear. It is 
more advanced and higher than J. In many points it is on a level 
with Amos and Hosea. It is like Hosea, rather than J and Amos, 
in showing little or no interest in the larger world-view. It is 
interesting to note that the broader conception is confined to the 
two documents of Judaean origin. _E sees no such danger in the 
cult as is evidenced by Amos and Hosea. E’s thought of sin is 
that of J. While E’s ethical standards (cf. p. Ixxxiii) are higher 
than those of J, they do not reach the level on which those of 
Amos and Hosea rest. 

In E we have the close of the pre-prophetic movement, for with 
Amos, as all agree, real prophecy has begun. We may now ask, 
what was the basis and character of this movement, taken as a 
whole? 


8B. THE BASIS AND CHARACTER OF THE PRE-PROPHETIC 
MOVEMENT. 


§ to. THE RELATION OF PRE-PROPHETISM TO MosalIsm. 


The question of the connection of pre-prophetism with Mosaism is 
as interesting as itis difficult. Such connection is taken for granted 
in J and E (likewise in D).* But does this assumption stand the 
historical test ?+ The answer to this question bears most directly 











* Both J and E narrate the circumstances of Moses’ work with great minuteness, 
and on all the main points there is a fair agreement. They unite in ascribing to 
him (1) leadership in the deliverance from Egypt and in the journey to Canaan; 
(2) the position as the representative of Yahweh to Israel; (3) the place as mediator 
in the making of a covenant between Yahweh and Israel; (4) the honor of founding 
Israel's legislation. 

t Che. (22. art. “ Moses”) makes the name Moses that of aclan; Wkl. (GZ II. 
86-95) makes the entire Moses story a transformation of an original Tammuz myth ; 
but the historicity of the narratives, in a greater or less degree, is maintained by Sta. 
GVI. 1. 130; We. Prod. 429-40; Sm. Rel2 15 ff.; Kit. Avsé. I. 227-39; WRS. 
OT/C.*% 303 ff.; Giesebrecht, Geschichtl. d. Sinaibundes ; Bennett, art. ““ Moses,” 
DB.; H. P. Smith, O. 7. Hiésé¢, 56 ff.; and many others. 
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upon the estimate which we shall finally place upon the work of 
Amos ; for, in the fewest words, the case may thus be stated: Did 
the ethical idea which formed the essence of prophetic teaching 
have its origin in Amos? or is there clear trace of its existence 
before | the days of Amos? Is it seen in the transforming work of 
J and E in their stories dealing with world-history and nation- 
history (v.s.)? Is evidence of its presence to be seen farther back, 
in the legal formulations found incorporated in J and E(v.s.)? Is 
it seen still earlier, in the motives and methods of Elijah, Elisha, 
and the xedhi’im, whose work began in the days of the seer 
Samuel? And is the germ of it all to be discovered in Mosaism? 

If we are to reach a safe conclusion concerning Moses and his 
relation to the subsequent history of Israel and Israel’s religion, 
more, perhaps, is to be stated in the form of negation than in the 
form of affirmation. This is true, partly because so much that is 
unfounded has been affirmed, partly also because it is practically 
impossible to draw a sharp line between Mosaism and the pre- 
prophetic religion, or to trace with perfect satisfaction the relations 
between the two. 

1. It may safely be said that the pre-prophetic religion, even if 
this includes Mosaism as its basis, has little to do with Egypt or 
Egyptism ; * while, on the other hand, its relation to the desert of 
Sinai (or Horeb), and to the tribe of which Jethro was priest is 
very close. This locality, according to all tradition, was the scene 
and source not only of Moses’ education, but also of the call from 
the deity, as well as of the work of Jethro, who became the guide 
(religious and secular) of Moses (and likewise his father-in-law) ; f 
and this, also, was the place, according to all tradition, in which 
Israel later entered into covenant with Yahweh (v.s.). 

2. We must relinquish the conception (old and widely accepted 
as it may be) that Mosaism and the developments from it are 
identical, + an idea which has been the occasion of much error 





__ * This is granted by those who hold to the Egyptian bondage, ¢.g.Sm. Fe/.? 37; 
Marti, Rel. 55 f.; Schultz, Zheol. I. 127 ff.; Kue. Rel. I. 275 ff.; and follows as a 
matter of course upon the adoption of the Musri hypothesis. 

+ For explanations of the two names Jethro and Hobab, see the commentaries 
in loc., and the articles ‘‘ Hobab” and “ Jethro” in D&., ZB., and PRE. 

t Bennett (DZ. III. 446) rightly recognizes the necessity and the difficulty of 
making this distinction. 
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and confusion ; but we may regard it as established that Moses 
represents historically (a) the deliverance of Israel from Egypt,* 
(4) the union of several clans into one community (perhaps not 
yet a nation),f and (c) a new conception of deity expressed in, 
or in connection with, the word “Yahweh.” t 

3. We are no longer to argue, @ prior, that the Moses of tradi- 
tion must have been just what the tradition represented him as 
being, for, on this basis, we cannot explain “the ethical impulse 
and tendency, which, at any rate from the time of the prophet 
Amos (and Amos, be it remembered, presupposes that this impulse 
is no novelty), is conspicuous in the history of the Israelitish reli- 
gion” (Cheyne); but we are entirely justified in believing that 
Moses was the founder of a religion, and “brought to his people a 
new creative idea (viz. the worship of Yahweh as a national God), 
which moulded their national life” (Stade, GVZ. I. 130; cf. Akad. 
Reden., 105 ff.).§ 

4. We may safely deny the ascription to Moses of literary work 
of any kind, even the songs with which his name is connected 
(e.g. Ex. 151 Dt. 32'* 337”), or the “judgments and precepts” 
of CC (§ 7), and the decalogues of E (Ex. 20), and of J (Ex. 34) ; || 
but, without much question, we may hold him responsible for the 
institution of the tent of meeting as the dwelling-place of the deity, 
together with the ark, and the beginning of a priesthood, and this 





* Ew. Ast. 11. 75; We. Prol. 429 ff.; Sm. Rel.2 15 ff.; Kit. Azsz. 1. 227 f. 

t See especially Eerdmans, 727. XXXVII. 19 ff.; Bu. Red. 35 ff. 

tBu. Rel. 35 f.; K. DB. V. 624 ff. 

§ Cf. We. (Prol.), “ Moses was not the first discoverer of this faith (viz. that 
Yahweh is the God of Israel, and Israel the people of Yahweh), but it was through 
him that it came to be the fundamental basis of the national existence and history”; 
WRS. (O7/C?2 305), “ He founded in Israel the great principles of the moral reli- 
gion of the righteous Yahweh.” Co. (Ast. of the People of Isr.) says of Moses’ 
work at Sinai, “It is one of the most remarkable moments in the history of man- 
kind, the birth hour of the religion of the spirit. In the thunderstorms of Sinai the 
God of revelation himself comes down upon the earth; here we have the dawn 
of the day which was to break upon the whole human race, and among the 
greatest mortals who ever walked this earth Moses will always remain one of the 
greatest.” 

|| Moses was preéminently a man of affairs ; the strenuous nature of his activities 
as leader and organizer of the tribes of Israel left no opportunity for literary pur- 
suits. His work was “rather practical than didactic, the influence of an inspired 
life rather than the inculcation of abstract dogmas” (Bennett, DZ. III. 446). 
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is the germ of much of the institutional element that follows 
in later years. ; 

5. We may find greater or less difficulty in discovering the basis 
of an ethical development in Mosaism, either (@) in the essentially 
ethical character of the claim upon Israel, which grew out of the 
great act of mercy performed by Yahweh at the crossing of the 
Red Sea, Israel’s religion taking on gradually thereafter a moral 
character, because she is constantly impelled to pay due regard to 
the claim ;* or (4) in the new conception of God, viz. that he 
controls nature and history, involving the truth that Yahweh was 
not the God of a country but of a people, the relation of a deity 
to a people being more spiritual than that of a deity to a country ;f 
or (¢) in the mutual loyalty of the tribes to one another and their 
common loyalty to one God, in contrast with the individual heno- 
theism of Moab, Ammon, etc. 

It is probable, on the other hand, that a more reasonable hy- 
pothesis will be found in the view { that this development has its 
roots in the fact that Israel’s relation to Yahweh was not that of 
blood-kindred, as in the case of nature religions, nor that simply 
of long observance which had become something inevitable ; but, 
rather, a relation entered into by choice, one which, unlike that 
of a nature religion, could be broken, but also one which Israel 
was led to preserve, because Yahweh had wrought great works in 
her behalf. Budde’s summary (p. 38) expresses this thought, 
most exactly: “Israel’s religion became ethical because it was | 
a religion of choice and not of nature, because it rested on a 
voluntary decision, which citthless an ethical relation between | 
the people and its God for all time.’ 

6. We may acknowledge quite freely ine insufficiency and 
uncertainty of the materials at our command, and, as well, the 
difficulty of giving proper credit to the various agents and move- 
ments concerned with the development of the great ethical ideas 
concerning righteousness, which had before been unknown ; but, 

-at the same time, we cannot fail to recognize that certain facts 





* Che. ZB. 3214. t Bennett, DBZ. III. 446. 

{So Tiele, Manuel de l'histoire des religions (1880), 84, and Histoire comparée 
des anciennes religions (1882), chap. 1X.; Sta. GV/. I. 130 ff.; Bu. Red. 1-38; 
Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, 275 ff. 
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have been established which fit into hypotheses more or less satis- 
factory, the fundamental factor in which is the close logical and 
historical connection between pre-prophetism and Mosaism. In- 
deed, it may be asserted that Mosaism is as fundamental to pre- 
prophetism as is pre-prophetism to prophetism itself. 


§ 11. THe ESSENTIAL THOUGHT OF PRE-PROPHETISM. 


Is it possible now to think of this movement in its unity, and, 
in spite of the many difficulties which exist, to separate and dis- 
tinguish its thought from that which precedes and follows it? In 
making the effort to draw historical lines, we may observe : (1) That 
the case before us is, in some sense, a definite one, since we are 
concerned with Israel’s religious thought during the period in 
which Vahwism is in contact with Baalism as a rival religion. 
This contact began when Israel entered Canaan ; it ended in the 
century in which Jehu, under the influence of the zedhi’tm, up- 
rooted it.* We might go farther and say that we are dealing 
with Yahwism itself; for, pure Yahwism, at the end of this period, 
passes into prophetism, which, still later, becomes Judaism. 
(2) Consequently, our question is a threefold one: What was 
Yahwism at the time of the entrance into Canaan? With what 

ac Yahwism have to contend in the centuries from 1100 to 
800 B.c.? What had Yahwism become at the close of the con- 
\test? Two or three subsidiary questions will arise, viz.: How 
was it that, in the end, Yahwism became supreme? Is the differ- 
ence between the Yahwism of 1100 B.c. and that of 800 B.c. the sum 
contributed by the 2edhz’¢m ? or did Yahwism draw from Baalism 
itself much that was of vital significance? And further, were the 
institutions of Baalism made use of by Yahwism in securing this 
position of superiority? 

1. It is natural to consider first the idea of God. 

(1) When Yahwism, whatever may have been its origin,} came 











* The effects of Baalism continue down to Hosea and later; some of them are, 
indeed, incorporated in Yahwism (v.2.). 

+ Whether, e.g. (1) in an original direct revelation (so most old interpreters) ; 
(2) in the old Arabian tribal religion (Schultz, ef a/.) ; (3) in the religion of the 


Kenites (Stade, Budde, e¢ a/.); or (4) in the esoteric monotheism of the Egyptian 
priesthood, 
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into Canaan, it was, so far as the conception of God was concerned, 
simple and primitive, very crude and naive, monotonous and severe. 


This appears in (2) the conception of Yahweh as the god of the mountain 
(Sinai), a conception which continued in one form or another until late in 
Israel’s history (Dt. 33?f 1 K. 198 Ps. 688 Hb. 3°). (6) The more widely 
prevailing conception of Yahweh as the god of war, an idea which found 
strong justification in the issue of the contest with Egypt (cf. also, the war- 
song with which camp was broken, Nu. 10%), as well as that with the 
Canaanites (cf. the fear of the Philistines, 1 S. 47, on account of Yahweh’s 
presence in the ark). This is seen also in the allusion to Israel’s armies as 
Yahweh’s armies (1 S. 1776 2528), and in the very name, Yahweh Sabaoth 
(cf. 2S. 510).* (c) The conception of him also as the God of the desert 
(2.e. of the nomad), and especially in connection with storms, ¢,g. at the giving 
of the law (Ex. 19), in the battle of Deborah (Ju. 54°), in the storm exhibited 
to Elijah at Horeb (1 K. 19 #), and in later times, vs. It is here that the 
nomadic temperament of pre-prophetism (v.s.) finds its basis.t (d@) The 
conception of the ar, a materialistic symbol of Yahweh’s presence, which 
plays a great rdle in this early period, t actually representing Yahweh, and 
not merely containing some image or symbolic stone. The history of its 
presence or absence in Israel’s armies, its transportation hither and thither 
until at last it is deposited in the Temple (1 K. 84 6f-), is full of significance 
in showing the crude and crass conceptions of deity entertained, not only by 
the people, but also by the leaders. 

(e) The use of zmages, involving family and clan conceptions of deity, 
distinct from that of Yahweh. § Some of these images, unquestionably, were 
employed to represent Yahweh, e.g. the bps, originally of wood or stone, and 
probably of human form (Ju. 173*), || likewise, the )»x(p. 221), perhaps origi- 
nally the garment used to clothe the image, and later, the image itself, and used 
in obtaining oracles. But the zeraphim (p. 222), used very frequently of Yahweh, 
are also images of ancestors, of the tribal or family gods, as in the case of 
Rachel (Gn. 3119 4 cf, 90.32), and of the king of Babylon (Ez. 2126). It is 
understood that all of these usages existed in the earliest times of the pre- 
prophetic period. 


*® Cf. especially Schwally, Sem. Kriegsaltertiimer, 1. 4 ff. 

+ Cf. Bu. Red. 27, who adds, also, the representation of the burning bush, the pillar 
of fire and smoke, the lightning as Yahweh's “ fire” or “ arrow,” the thunder as his 
“voice,” the rainbow as his “ bow.” 

. { K. DB. V. 628; cf. his foot-note for a careful survey of recent literature. 

§ K. DB. V. 641 f. 

|| Not referred to in Ex. 341’, and probably not in Ex. 20%, 

{| So Schwally, Das Leben nach d.Tode; Matthes, 727., 1900, pp. 97 ff., 193 ff. ; 
1901, pp. 320 ff.; but cf. K. DB. V. 614 f., 642, who wrongly denies the existence of 
even survivals of ancestor-worship in Israel. 
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(2) What, now, did Israel find in Canaan that required to be 
\either assimilated or destroyed ? To what extent, and through what 
means, in the course of the struggle was Yahwism itself modified ? 
conor. (@) The distribution of the clans among the Canaanites in- 
volved a serious risk, for they now acted more or less independently 
of each other, and much that had been gained by their union was 
lost. With Canaanites on every side of them, they were com- 
pelled to give a certain recognition to the gods of the people, who 
were, likewise, the gods of the land; and especially was this true in 
view of the fact that they were unable to drive out the Canaanites, 
but lived with them side by side (Ju. 1° 18'*). How could they 
do other than express gratitude to the Baalim, z.e. the gods of the 
land, for the fruits which they gave? 

\/ (6) The new life, moreover, was an agricultural rather than a 
nomadic life, and demanded many modifications. The Israelites 
were the pupils of the Canaanites in all “the finer arts of field and 
vine culture,” and the association needed for this could not fail to 
exert a great influence on Israel’s life and thought.* 

Y(c) The nation for the first time came into touch with real 
civilization, and civilization was for them identical with Baalism. 
This explains why the zedhi’7m tended toward an isolated life, and 
seem in most cases to have opposed all progress toward civilization. 
The emblems of civilization, corn and oil, silver and gold, Israel 
believed, came from the Baalim (Ho. 2°). 
Y (@) The nature of Baalism itself ~ was something peculiarly 
attractive to people of a sensuous type. The great emphasis 
placed on reproduction and everything connected with it, whether 
in the realm of vegetable or animal or human life, gave it a per- 
vasive influence, for all life in the narrower, if not in the broader, 
sense was involved. The strength of the ideas thus included is 
evident from the hold they took upon many nations of ancient 
times. There was a stimulus in all this, a warmth which, although 
greatly abused, produced also some good results. 

(3) What actually occurred in the process of this long struggle 
was as follows: (@) Yahweh’s residence is changed; he gradually 





* Gu. GVI. 155 ff.; Sta. Akad. Reden, tog ff., 116 ff.; K. DB. V. 645. 
t Cf, A.S. Peake, art. “ Baal,” DB; WRS. Sem.2 93-113; WRS. and GFM., 
art. “ Baal,” &2B.; Movers, Die Phénizier, 1. 672-90. 
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takes up his dwelling in the new territory. This means that the 

Baalim whom men worshipped at many different points, under vari- 

ous names, Baal-Peor, Baal-Hermon, etc. (cf. also Baal-Berith, 

Baal-Zebub), were displaced by Yahweh, who was worshipped at 

all the sacred places and bore different names according to the 

place (e.g. now 5x, the eternal God, Gn. 21%; Sytrea 5x, the God 

of Bethel, 31% 357; ovow ", Yahweh Shalom, Ju. 6%, etc.). All 

this change has taken place before the times of J and E, for, as ( 
Kautzsch points out (DZ. V. 646), the patriarchal narratives do 
not know of any Baal-worship in the land. Yahweh has taken 
Baal’s place, but in so doing the Yahweh ritual has absorbed so 
much of Baalism as to become, practically, a Baal ritual. (6) The 
idea grows that Yahweh “is enthroned as God in heaven.” This 
means much, for it implies that he is superior to all other gods. 
It is from heaven that he performs all those acts which indicate 
his power over the elements (¢.g. rain, dew, fire, Gn. 19”) and 
over the fruits of the soil. He is called the God of heaven (Gn. 
24’). Messengers must now be employed to represent him, and 
these angels call from heaven (21” 22"), and, indeed, go up and 
down on ladders which unite heaven and earth (28”), the ‘house 
of God” being identical with the “gate of heaven.” (¢) His 
nature as the God of the desert is changed; he is no longer hos- 
tile to civilization. Yahwism could never have become without 
change the religion of a civilized people, still less of humanity. 
“ He takes under his protection every new advance in civilization.” * 
(d@) His nature as destroyer (war-god) is changed, for he is no 
longer the deity of desolation and silence. He is in continual 
touch with man’s activity, and everything is subordinated to secure 
his influence and blessing. The idea of beneficence and love has | 
come. Warmth and color now exist, where all before was cold and | 
stern. (¢) Baalism, acting as a “decomposing reagent,” brings 
unity, solidarity, in so far as like conditions exist, and thereby all 
cult and family images must disappear. Hence arises the oppo- 
‘sition to image-worship which forms so large an element in 
prophetism beginning with Hosea. (/) Attempts are made. to 
spiritualize the old physical conception of Yahweh. Among these 


* Cf. on this general subject, Bu. Red. 72 ff. 
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are to be counted (a) the expression, “angel of Yahweh” (J), 
which was at first used when Yahweh was represented as coming 
into contact with man (Gn. 16’* cf."); in other words, a method 
of Yahweh’s manifestation ;* (8) the face of Yahweh (J), 2.e. the 
person (Ex. 33”), but not the full being,t and (y) “he name of 
Vahweh (Ex. 20% 23”), in which “ name” is a “ personified power, 
placed side by side with the proper person of Yahweh.” { The 
use of these phrases§ is an attempt to substitute something 
more spiritual for the thought of the human form, and marks 
great progress in the conception of God. 

(4) The agencies which bring about this change are in part: 
(2) Those of the old Yahwism, the strength of which continues to 
be felt in spite of the additions that have been taken on ; (4) those 
also of Baalism, among the chief of which was prophetism, adopted 
and adapted by Israel (v.s.); but (¢) the immediate occasion of 
the acute attack which enabled Yahwism to throw off the gradu- 
ally increasing burden that had almost proved its ruin, was the 
attempt to force upon Israel a new form of this same Baalism, 
that of Tyre. The situation was now essentially different from 
that which existed in the early days of the conquest; for at 
this time Yahweh had actually taken possession of the land, and 
the question was: Shall a foreign god, the deity of Tyre, who has 
already shown great power, come in and overpower the god of 
the land, who is now Yahweh? || On the nature of this struggle 
in detail, v.z. The old Baalism had become so intimate a part of 
Yahwism that at this time it is lost sight of in the new Baalism 
which threatens Israel. This distinction makes clear what at first 
seems contradictory, viz. the idea that Baalism was actually uprooted 
by Jehu, and the idea, which also existed, that Baalism was still a 
corrupting element in Israel’s religion. 

(5) At the close of the struggle, Yahwism is victorious ;§ the 
conception of God which has now developed being as follows: 





* K, DB. V. 638 f.; Kosters, 7% 7., 1875, pp. 367 ff. T Cf. comm. zz loc. 

t Giesebrecht, Die alttest, Schatzung des Gottesnamens u. ihre religionsgeschicht- 
liche Grundlage, 66; K. DB. V. 640 f.; F. J. Coffin, 7BL. XIX. (1900), 166-188. 

§ The phrase “ giory of Yahweh” probably arose in this period, but there is no 
certain evidence of its existence until a slightly later date; cf. 1 S. 422 Ex. 3318 
(late J) Nu. 1422 (JE). || K. DB. V. 647. {1 Bu. Red. 106. 
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/ (@) Yahweh is a god irresistible in nature and among nations, the 
idea of a merely national god having been outgrown. This is seen 
in the power attributed to Yahweh over other nations, e.g. Egypt, 
and Canaan, as well as in the extra-national existence involved in 
his residence at Sinai, and likewise in the later conception of a 
heavenly residence (v.s.). \The narrower idea of Yahweh as the 
god of a land has never existed. He hasbeen and is a national 
god, z.e. Israel’s God ; but he is also something more than this, a 
god who controls nations and nature in Israel’s favor. It is not in 
this same sense that we may speak of Chemosh or Ashur. 

(4) He is, moreover, a god who is the moral ruler of his people ; 
this has not gone so far as to affect individuals, being still limited 
to families and nations. The interests of the individual are indeed 
conceived of as under the protection of Yahweh, but they are 
wholly subordinate to those of the nation, being in themselves of 
too slight importance to merit the especial and continuous con- 
sideration of the deity, except in so far as they contribute to the 
national life and progress.* Yahweh’s rule is characterized by jus- 
tice, and his power to judge extends to heaven and to Sheol. Here 
we must estimate the true character of judgment in ancient times, 
for, although it came from Yahweh, it signified, not a “moral inves- 
tigation and instruction,” but ‘an oracular response obtained by 
means of a’sacred lot” (Ex. 22°*. Jos. 7* ** 1S.14).¢ This, as 
Budde says, is not moral, but intellectual knowledge. But this 
primitive judgment has nevertheless given place to the verdict 
against kings pronounced by Nathan and Elijah (w.s.). 

He is known for his personal interest and love, since he has 
shown himself to be, not only a helper and a friend, but, indeed, a 
father. { This signifies something very great, for he is no longer 
simply a natural or even national god, and therefore compelled to 
render such service. If deliverances have been wrought, they 
have come through his affection. There is a sense, likewise, in 
which he is a Aoly god, and disobedience of his regulations is sz. 
This is implied in the claim of Elijah, who treats allegiance to any 
other god as sin; in representations of J and E, that disregard of 
Yahweh’s will (cf. especially the story of the origin and progress of 








* Cf. Sm. Red.2 102 ff. t Bu. Rel. 33 f. £ Cf. Sm. Red.2 96-101. 
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sin given by J in Gn. 3-11) is deserving of severe punishment and 
inevitably followed by judgment ; in the decalogues, which present 
the ethical and the ritualistic demands of a god, himself holy, and 
therefore demanding an elevated character in those who serve him ; 
and in CC, the regulations of which are everywhere regarded as 
the expression of the divine will. 

(c) Yahweh alone is the God of Israel, and he only may be 
worshipped, — this was the truth for which Elijah had contended, 
and his contest had been won. The significance of this victory 
can scarcely be overestimated. The fact that Yahweh had made 
and enforced such a demand in itself challenged attention. It 
emphasized the fundamental and far-reaching difference between 
Yahweh and the nature gods of Canaan and the surrounding 
peoples.* This difference consisted chiefly in the essentially 
ethical and spiritual nature of Yahweh, which must of necessity 
find expression in demands upon his people for a worship arising 
from the heart and a life devoted to ideals of justice and purity. 

2. In what has already been said, there is much that refers to 
the conceptions concerning man’s duty to God, as expressed in 
worship. We may add the following brief statement : — 

(1) The priest, hardly known before the entrance into Canaan, 
has attained an important place. The story of the priest-work 
of Micah (Ju. 17, 18), and that of Eli and his sons (1 S. 11-4”), shed 
much light upon the early history of the priesthood. He was at 
first occupied with the care of the Ark (1S. 4* 2 S. 15%”), and 
with carrying or consulting the ephod (for no positive evidence 
exists that the priests participated in sacrificet). Out of this 
function grew later the giving of directions, i.e. téréth, in matters 
relating to law or ritual. But with the erection of the Temple, the 
priests took on larger service and rose to a higher place in society 
and in governmental affairs. Strong societies were organized, at 
first in Jerusalem, and later in Northern Israel (cf. Dt. 33°* [E], 
in which the priesthood is recognized as organized and as possess- 
ing high dignity and power). At the same time CC contains no 
reference to a priest ; the whole matter is custom, not law. 

(2) The high places taken over from Baalism are still employed 





* Ci. Kue. Rel, 1. 367 f. + 1S. 22 f does not prove this. 
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without objection as the seats of popular worship. These repre- 
sent the ancient holy places, and have now become thoroughly 
identified with Yahweh-worship, as distinguished from Baal-wor- 
ship. The thought has not yet been suggested that worship shall 


be restricted to one place, Jerusalem. The impossibility of secur- 


ing a pure worship at these high places has not yet been realized. 





(3) Sacrifice is, after all, the chief feature of worship. It appears in the 
meal of communion (1 S. 14# 9!2f.); the offerer may kill the victim, the fat is 
reserved for Yahweh, and a portion is given to the priest (1 S. 218); the flesh 
may not be eaten with the blood (1 S. 14%), All sacrifices are gi/¢s to the 
deity; the offerings of Gideon (Ju. 6!8#) and Manoah (Ju. 13}%) represent 
the usage of the times.* 

(4) The passover, Israel’s only festival in pre-Canaanitish times, has now 
grown into several, among which are (a) the Sadsath (Ex. 347) 23! Dt. 512), 
observed, however, with a humanitarian rather than a religious motive (v.s.); 
this same thing holds good also of (6) the seventh year, which is beginning 
to be observed. There are also (c) the new moon (1 S, 205% %), with 
festivities lasting for two days, and (@) the three festivals at which all males 
were to appear with gifts (Ex. 23 3418); these were occasions of great 
joy and feasting, reaching even to excess, for sacred women at the high places 
prostituted themselves as a part of the religious ritual. Cf. Amos and Hosea 
passim.t 

(5) Custom has now in many cases been codified into law, for CC is clearly 
in existence (v.s.). These precedents are now recognized as having divine 
sanction ; and while their scope is not broad, the essential content includes 
reference to many of the more important of the religious institutions. 

(6) The use of images continues, and oracles are consulted in order to 
ascertain the divine will. This was the use made of Urim and Thummim, 
which, in some way not quite clear, represented the sacred lot. Cf. 1S, 14# 
(G), and 14218-86,¢ This usage, hardly consistent with a later and higher 
prophetism, was still a part of the system in vogue, and entirely consistent 
with that system. 


3. It is not easy to formulate, as the expression of this Canaan- 
itish-Israelitish age, the opinion which prevailed concerning the 
relation of man to his fellow-man, his obligations, or, in other 





* For further details v. Schultz, “Significance of Sacrifice in O. T.,” A/T. IV. 
257-313; Now. Arch. II. 203 ff.; Dr., art. “ Offering,” DB. ; GFM., art. “ Sacrifice,” 
EB.; and my Priestly Element in O. T., 83-93. 

+ On early Israelitish festivals, see my Priestly Element in O. T., 94-7; Benz, 
art, “ Feasts,” £B.; Now. Arch. II. 138 ff. 

+ GFM., art. “ Urim and Thummim,” £2. 
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words, the ethical standards which were in vogue. But certain 
things may be said, partly in the way of explanation, partly, also, 
in the way of interpretation :— 

(1) It is unfair to the age, and to the subject, to base one’s con- 
clusions on the extreme cases of immorality. Such cases occur in 
our own day. The record of such cases (¢.g. that of Judah and 
Tamar (Gn. 38), and that of David and Bathsheba (1 Sam. 11, 12)) 
is evidence, not of their common occurrence, but of their heinous- 
ness in the sight of the prophet who makes the record. 

(2) While we may still hesitate concerning the actual basis of 
this ethical movement in Israel’s history, and its origin, it is com- 
paratively easy to point out, not only the elements in the remarkable 
growth which has taken place in this period, but also the occasion 
of the growth, viz. the advance in a true conception of Yahweh 
(pp. xc ff.). 

(3) The conception of higher ideals is still restricted to the 
community (ze. the family or clan), and has not received appli- 
cation to the individual. 

(4) This higher conception has influenced the attitude of Israel 
neither toward outside nations, nor, indeed, toward the stranger 
inside Israel’s gates. This is not to be regarded as strange in view 
of the definitely hostile relations which existed for the most part 
between every ancient nation and its neighboring nations. Inter- 
national comity and law must follow national law at a long distance. 

(5) Custom is still, in great measure, the standard of action, 
but this is more and more influenced by religious thought. And, 
as already suggested, custom has now been formulated into law. 
Crime is regarded as affecting Yahweh himself (2 S. 12%, following 
the reading of Lucian), and the enactments of CC, aside from 
its ritual content, take cognizance of the most common and 
important of the human relationships. 

(6) The later decalogue, properly interpreted (v.s.), marks 
the stage of advancement now reached. This is splendidly sup- 
ported and, indeed, developed in CC (pp. lxiv ff.). 

/ (7) But, after all, the stories of the patriarchs give us the truest 
idea of the morals of the period.* They represent the highest ideals 


* K. DB. V. 6636. 
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of the teachers of Israel at the time they assumed literary form (cf. 
pp: xxi, lxxix f.). Abraham is the type of the truly pious Israelite, 
exhibiting the qualities of faith and obedience under the most try- 
ing circumstances ; while Jacob is the successful man of affairs, 
whose prosperity is due, not alone to his own shrewdness, but also to 
his faithful adherence to his God. The moral delinquencies of the 
patriarchs must be estimated in view of (@) the fact that in large 
part the questionable transactions are in relations with foreigners, 
toward whom ethical requirements did not hold to such a high 
degree (v.s.) ; (4) the effort of E to minimize the faults of the 
patriarchs (v.s.), which shows an ethical advance toward the close 
of the pre-prophetic period ; (¢) the indirect condemnation some- 
times found within the stories themselves (cf. Gn. 20°* 26°* 27”), 

(8) The stories of the kings enforce similar truths upon the 
attention. The special position of the king as “the anointed of 
Yahweh” and the most powerful personage in the nation added 
emphasis to the use of his life-story for purposes of moral and 
religious instruction. If David and his successors could achieve 
success only in so far as they obeyed Yahweh and refrained 
from evil, how much less could the nation at large disregard 
Yahweh’s will and prosper? The direct teaching of these stories 
is evident. 

4. Aside from the conceptions already considered, viz. those 
of God, of man in relation to God, and of man in relation to man, 
there are certain others with which the religious and ethical ideas 
are closely associated. These possess more of the speculative 
character and deal with the origins of things and the future.* 

(1) Ldeas concerning the origin and nature of man had taken 
on quite definite form, ¢.g. (a) the dody of man (Gn. 2’) is of 
earth and at death returns to the earth (Gn. 3”) ; while the 
breath (v.t.) is re-absorbed in the great Spirit of the universe ; this 
body or flesh is transitory in its nature (cf. Is. 31°) and always sub- 
ject to decay and destruction ; it is, moreover, the occasion of 
moral weakness ; but it is never represented as in itself sinful (7.2. 
as equivalent to odpé) and unclean. 

(6) The 4/od is the life only in the sense that it is the source, 





* Di. Theol. 355 ff.; the recent statement of Kautzsch (DZ. V. 665 ff.) fur- 
nishes an admirable survey of this entire field. 
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or vehicle, or seat, of life; consequently it must not be eaten 
(1S. 14” ; cf. Dt. 12% Lv. 17"), for in so doing another life might 
be absorbed. The desire to bring about just such an identification 
of different lives was the basis of the earlier sacrificial meals, of 
which, however, no instance’occurs in O.T. literature. The sig- 
nificance of this conception of 4/0ed upon the later development 
of sacrifice is very evident. 

(c) The breach or spirit (m7) occupied a still larger place in the 
older thought. This d7eaé represented life, and had its origin in 
the breath of Yahweh himself, which he breathed into the first man 
(Gn. 27). When this divine breath (the spirit of life) is called 
back by Yahweh to himself (¢.e. re-absorbed), death ensues. Nor 
was this spirit restricted to human beings, for animal life (Gn. 2”) 
had the same origin (Nu. 16” 27°; cf. Ps. 104”* Jb. 34**), although 
it was reckoned inferior, as is shown by the fact that man was 
treated more directly and individually in the act of creation, animals 
being animated, so to speak, as a species; and further, although 
animals are represented as created for man’s use, none of them is 
fit to be his “help.” But now, this spirit, breathed into humanity 
once for all in the case of the first man (= traducianism, rather 
than creationism), and including life of every kind, viz. thought, 
will, and action, is everywhere a manifestation of the divine spirit 
(ciActs 177). * 

(2) The origin and purpose of the universe does not occupy a 
large place in Hebrew pre-prophetic thought, and yet certain defi- 
nite ideas are contained in J’s statement in Gn. 2** Perhaps 
something also is to be learned from what this passage does mof con- 
tain (e.g. the lack of any mythical element). (qa) This narrative, 
of which a portion (dealing with the creation of heaven and earth) 
doubtless has been lost, clearly points to Yahweh as the former of 
man and of man’s home (but this is only what other religious 
cosmogonies have done, each in its own way, and does not contra- 
dict the position that the doctrine of Yahweh as Creator is exilic 
or post-exilic, z.e. subsequent to the acceptance of monotheism).t 








* Cf. Di. Theol. 359 ff.; Da. O. ZT. Theol. 117-29; Briggs, /BL. XIX. (1900), 
132 ff.; Shoemaker, /BL. XXIV. (1904), 13 ff., who finds no case of my = breath 
until exilic times (v. p. 24). \ 

t Sta. ZAW. XXIII. 178; Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos, 159; K. DB. V. 669. 
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(4) The interest is centred in man, for whose benefit alone the 
animals are formed ; and when no suitable companion is found for 
him among them, woman is created by another and different pro- 
cess ; while (¢) the climax is found in the representation concern- 
ing marriage.* 

(3) The origin and nature of sin is pictured in the story of the 
fall, for no other interpretation than that of a fa//t will satisfy 
the demands. Concerning all this, it was believed (a) that man, 
at one time, lived in close association and communion with the 
deity ; but (4) pridé led him to overstep certain bounds that had 
been set; (¢) this act of disobedience was followed by trouble, 
misery, and suffering. { 

(4) The state after death is a subject concerning which neither 
pre-prophecy nor prophecy had much to say, partly because the 
saying of anything would give encouragement to the superstitious 
survivals of animism, and partly, also, because no adequate teach- 
ing had as yet been worked out. That the ideas which prevailed 
in early Israel concerning Sheol came from the Canaanites (and 
perhaps farther back from Babylon) is probable ; in any case, the 
popular belief was closely associated with necromancy, and conse- 
quently opposed to Yahwism. This belief (Gn. 37” 42% 44” 
Nu. 16%, for which we are indebted to J) included, at least, the 
following points: (a) Sheol is a space to which one goes down; 
(4) no one ever returns ; yet (c) by the influence of necromancers 
a “ form” may be brought up, asin the case of Samuel (1 S. 287*) ; 
while (7) only thick darkness prevails. (¢) It is a place of assem- 
bly for the departed ; but (/) there is no such thing as fellowship 
(Gn. 37”). (g) That which goes down is not the body (which 
decays in the grave), nor the spirit (which is absorbed by the 
spirit of God) ; but “an indefinable something of the personality” 
which (= shade, or manes) is invisible and does not live, but merely 





* On the question of Babylonian influence upon this and the other early stories 
of Genesis, cf. the recent voluminous literature on Babel and Bible. 

+ Cf. the opinions that we have here: (rz) an illustration of how sin arises in 
the case of every individual (cf. Di. Theol. 371); (2) the story of how humanity 
passed from rudeness to culture, or from unconsciousness to freedom (cf. Holzinger 
and Gunkel, zz Joc.) ; or (3) a culture-myth without moral content (Tennant). 

{ On the relation of this to the Babylonian, and especially the Zend, cf. Sta. 
ZAW. XXIII. 172 ff.; Zimmern, KA 7.8 527 f.; K. DB. V. 667. 
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exists. How far this popular belief was a survival of animism, and 
the extent to which it was really antagonized by Yahwism, cannot 
here be discussed.* 

5. The general character of the pre-prophetic movement may 

now be briefly summarized in view of its history up to this point, 
and, likewise, in view of the real prophetic activity which is to 
grow out of it and, at the same time, to follow close upon its heels : 
¥ (1) This movement is not exclusively or essentially Israelitish, but 
is of Canaanitish origin,{ although itself at a later time hostile to 
Canaanitism and directly responsible for its-destruction ; and in 
the long process of its growth it incorporates many Canaanitish 
ideas. 
/ (2) The struggle between pre-prophetism and Baalism is between 
the later idea of a relation with the deity, based upon a pact or 
covenant, and the earlier idea of a relation based upon the natu- 
ral tie. In this case, the covenant idea lives and works several 
centuries with the nature idea, and, in the end, shakes it off, but 
only after absorbing all that was good in it. 

(3) The result of the movement, in so far as it concerns worship, 
is the endurance, if not the acceptance, of an elaborated cult, 
through which the religious sentiment has been enlarged and 
enriched, but in which Israel is soon to find that which will prove 
her ruin (cf. Judah and the doctrine of the inviolable Jerusalem). 

(4) The influence of the movement on conduct has been to 
raise the standard in a marked degree, and to define more closely 
the relations of man to man, without, however, going outside of 
Israel, or developing anything higher than that which pertains to 
the tribe or family. 

(5) The movement, in so far as it concerns the idea of God, 
is still henotheistic, not monotheistic. 


Cc. AMOS. 
§ 12. THE PrRsonAL Lire or Amos, 


The facts of the life of Amos present many points of peculiar 
interest. 1. His home was in Judah (cf. p. 3). 








* For the most important literature on this subject, see pp. 4of. 
t So Kue, Proph. 554 ff.; K. DB. V. 653; Gu. GVI. 71; e al. 
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This may be accepted, notwithstanding (@) his seeming absorption in 
Northern Israel (cf. p. cxxi for the view that he always had Judah in mind as 
the home of Yahweh’s religion in the future); * (4) the elevation of Tekoa, 
which is alleged to be too great for sycamore culture (p. 3); (c¢) the lack 
of allusion to Judah in his writings; { (@) the effort of Gratz§ to identify 
Tekoa with Eltekeh of Jos. 1944, making him a Danite; (e) the suggestion 
of Oort that he really lived in the North, and went to Judah only after his 
expulsion from Bethel (p. 3); (/) the desire of Che. || to transfer Tekoa to 
the Negeb, and transform many of the proper names in such a way as to place 
the entire activity of Amos in this region, which Che. supposes to have be- 
longed to Northern Israel. 

The location of Tekoa in the desert of Judah furnishes the possibility of 
just such a sense of natural grandeur as we are compelled to believe must 
have been the privilege through many years of one who was later able to 
express himself as did Amos. Nor may we deny the very great importance 
of the not far distant Arab influences, including the stimulating effect of the 
caravan routes close at hand (cf. the Dedanites, Is. 211%), although we may 
hesitate to see ** an actual Arabic idiom in 0>:D1D :aw oy (4!°), or to regard 
Tekoa tf as a great Arab-Israelitish literary centre, the Book of Job likewise 
having been written here, or to believe that the inhabitants of this general 
region, under the lead of the Jerahmeelites, were the occasion of all ancient 
Israelitish life and activity. tf 


There is nothing in 3”° to show, as Cheyne thinks, that Amos 
must have left Tekoa before receiving his call. Here, almost 
within sight of Jerusalem, in or near a village fortified at one 
time by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11°), and celebrated for the visit paid 
to David (2 S. 14?*) by one of its wise women, which looked out 
upon a desolate, dreary, and savage world, in fact “an unmitigated 
wilderness,” in an_environment abounding in emptiness and still- 
ness, was very naturally developed the being who was to possess, 
in fullest measure, the power of observation and reflection, the 
austere habits of the recluse, and the unpitying sharpness of the 
censor of his country’s faults and vices. §§ No mention is made 
of a father, or of family. Did he have no family record ? 





* Meinhold, 63; cf. Marti, 150. 

+ Tekoa is about 2700 feet above sea level, while sycamores are never found in 
Palestine at a greater height than 1000 feet; cf. 1 K. 1027 1 Ch. 2778; v. GAS. I. 77; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 26, 121; Post, DB. IV. 634 f.; M’Lean, ZZ, 4831 f. 

+ Cf. Marti, 146. § Gesch. I. 403. || ZB. 3888 f., and CB, II. 133 if 

‘ Che. ZB. 148. ** With We., and Che. ZZ, 148. 

+t Stickel, Hzod, 269-77. tt Che. ZB. and CB. passim. §§ GAS. I. 79-81. 
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2. But if this was the home of Amos, when and under what 
circumstances did he occupy it and do his work ? We may not 
accept (1) the view recently suggested * that the book is subse- 
quent to the exile, later even than Joel; nor (2) its assignment to 
the date 744 or 745 B.c.,t on the ground that Assyria was inactive 
for twenty-five years previous to the accession of Tiglathpileser IIT. 
(745 B.c.); nor (3) the date indicated by Elhorst, viz. in the days 
of Josiah, 638-621. 

Students of Amos are all but unanimous in agreeing that Amos 
delivered these sermons between 765 and 750B.c. (p. 5).¢ This 
view assumes the general accuracy of the statements made in 
chap. 7, and is in strict accord with the circumstances of this 
period as they are elsewhere found to exist. § 


Vs (a) The freedom of the people from anxiety on account of Assyria, and 
the vagueness of Amos in referring to Assyria || (52’ 6!*) are both clear, 
when we note that during the reigns of Shalmaneser III. (783-773 B.c.), who 
was all the time engaged with the people of Urartu (z.e. Ararat), and ASur-dan 
(772-755 B.C.), whose time was occupied principally in dealing with con- 
spiracy and revolt at home, ample opportunity was afforded for the growth of 
Israel,f] and the political situation was one which gave the people great 
confidence. 





* Edward Day and Walter H. Chapin, A/SZ. XVIII. 66-93. This argument 
is based on (1) the presence of many insertions generally acknowledged to be from 
a later hand, but these in nearly every case plainly interrupt the thought and fail 
to harmonize with the main portion, and this difficulty is not relieved by making 
the main portion also late; (2) the presence in the genuine Amos portions of many 
words and phrases which are “late,” and yet words are called “late” by these 
authors which are found in the Song of Deborah (Ju. 5), or the Blessing of Jacob 
(Gn. 49); (3) the general post-exilic tone of these supposedly original parts, but 
since this same post-exilic tone is said to characterize all of Isaiah as well as 
Hosea, the whole question is begged. The vagueness of the utterances of Amos, 
here used as evidence against the early date, is precisely the strongest possible 
evidence for that date. 

t Zeydner, 7%S¢., 1894, 59; Valeton, Amos und Hosea, 10; concerning this, Che. 
(#8. 150) is correct in saying that to any one not blinded by a fanatical religious 
belief this inactivity must have appeared temporary; and, moreover, if written after 
the events of 745 B.C., the predictions of destruction would have been fuller and 
more specific. Cf. Now., p. 121. 

[So eg. We., GAS., Now., Dr., Marti. 

§ Dr. (p. 101), Che., Now., Marti. 

|| The word “Assyria” is not mentioned unless we read with @BAQ >yww instead 
of WWwR (39). 

I Within this period Assyria troubled Syria as follows: In 775, they came to 
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A (4) The religious situation is most intense. The keenest possible interest 

_is taken in the cultus. The zeal of the worshippers attracts attention. The 
service is full and rich (44 521-23 814 91). This is due, on the one hand, to the 
satisfaction with which the people regard the peace and prosperity they now 
enjoy since the wars with Syria have closed, and to the joy and gladness with 
which they hail the enlargement of the nation’s territory; and on the other, 
to the anxiety aroused by earthquakes and pestilences (v.2.), the melancholy 
recollection of the treatment recently accorded them by the Syrians and Am- 
monites (118 4611), as well as the fear that, unless worshipped in this gor- 
geous fashion, Yahweh will bring back the troubles through which they have 
recently passed. > 

(¢) The social situation is one in which the wealthy (and in these days of 
economic changes the number of the wealthy was large) are luxurious and 
given to debauchery (3! 51), cruel and oppressive (2°* 31), the women tak- 
ing their full share (4}, cf. Is. 3!*). Ivory houses (3!) and continual feasting 
(6*#-) furnish one picture; robbery, adultery, and murder (Ho, 4 18f 71.4f), 
another; while the lack of brotherliness and the prevalence of injustice 
(57-10. 2 612 84f) give still a third. 

We cannot urge in favor of this date the interpretation of 6 suggested by 
We. and adopted by Che. (Z&. 149), that the people are rejoicing because 
of the capture of two cities in Gilead, Lo-debar and Karnaim (p. 156); but, 
at the same time, we do not find evidence against this date in 15, because in 
2 K. 16 the fulfilment is represented as literally taking place; Kir here is 
probably an interpolation,* while Kir of 1° was perhaps suggested by the tra- 
dition regarding Aram’s origin (97), no stress being placed upon the locality 
of the captivity.t Nor is a correct interpretation of 6? (p. 144) opposed to 
this date. The conquest of Gath by Uzziah (2 Ch. 268; cf. 6? and the 
absence of any mention of Gath in 1*8), the overthrow of Moab by Jehosha- 
phat (2 K. 3; cf. use of wpw rather than 79n in Am. 23), as well as that of 
Aram (2 K. 14%), seem to be presupposed. 

Still further, notice may be taken of (2) the pestilences which prevailed in 
Assyria in 765 and 759 B.c., to which allusion, possibly, is made in 4”, although 
it is there styled “after the manner of Egypt”; (e¢) the solar eclipse referred 
to in 89, assigned by the Assyrian eponym list to 763 B.c.; t (/) the earthquake 
(11); this was the earthquake spoken of much later in Zc. 14* (where the 
mention of it is possibly due to this superscription; cf. the statement of 





Erini (z.e. Mt. Amanus, near the Gulf of Antioch) ; in 773, to Damascus; in 772, 
to Hadrach; in 765, again to Hadrach; in 755, a third time to Hadrach; in 754, to 
- Arpad; and not again till 745. Syria, thus, was engaged with Assyria. Israel was 
let alone, and in consequence Jeroboam II. and Uzziah were enabled to build up 
their kingdoms to a higher point than ever before. 

* So Benz., Kit., Oort, Che. (22. 150) ; Kir is lacking in G. 

t Che. ZB. 150. 

{Schra, COT. II. 193; Sayce, TSBA. II. 149; Marti, ZZ. 790, 
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Josephus, Avs. 1X. 10, 4), and seemingly referred to in 41 as well as in 8° (not 
an interpolation, as We., Now., Elh., Che., maintain).* We cannot deny the 
occurrence of this earthquake, even though no other evidence for it is to be 
discovered. With the tradition thus substantiated, and with the recognition 
of the earthquake as a method of divine punishment found in 41 Is. 29%, we 
may well accept the truth of the assertion, although, it is to be conceded, 
no help is gained from it for the more definite determination of Amos’s date. 


3. In the case of no other prophet is the question of occupation 
more interesting, since with this there stands closely connected 
the problem of Amos’s preparation for his life-work. Four items 
require to be considered: (1) The prophet’s own statement (74) 
that he was not a prophet by profession, nor a member of one of the 
pre-prophetic societies. This implies that he does not wish to be 
reckoned as one of the mnebhi’im, “the ecstatic enthusiasts,” the 
crowd of diviners, who in recent years had come to have a defi- 
nitely recognized professional position ; and, besides that, since he 
is not one of them nominally, his work is characterized by a pur- 
pose and spirit different from theirs. What was this? I answer, 
that spirit of observation and recognition of general law, of 
philosophical insight and reasoning, which became the so-called 
wisdom-spirit when nationalism had passed away and the doctrine 
of individualism was beginning to assert itself.” \Amos, as it will be 
seen, is almost as much a sage as he is a prophet. [He differs from 
the later sages in still being, like the zebhz’7m, limited to a point of 
view which is largely national ; but inside of his circle he exhibits 
the mood, the method, and the motive of the sage (z.7.).) With 
this point in mind, it is easier to understand the other facts men- 
tioned in the same passage (7). (2) The prophet’s real occupa- 
tion was that of a “dresser of sycamores.”’ This was a humble 
employment, and proves that Amos, like Micah, was one of the 
people. The evidence at hand does not clearly indicate whether 
he was really poor, or, perhaps, fairly well-to-do. Did he own a 
plantation of sycamores?t In any case he was independent 





* Nothing could be more fanciful than G. Hoffmann’s suggestion (ZA W. III. 
123, approved by Che. 22.149; Marti), that the remark in 11 is an inference of the 
editor, based upon the understanding that, according to 73-6 (cf. 78 82), Israel’s 
punishment had been delayed twice, for a year each time. 

t+ So Che. ZZ. 148, 
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enough to leave home. Or was he a dresser of sycamores in | 
Northern Israel? and did he give up that occupation when driven 
out by Amaziah? This bears upon the place of his home as well 
as the character of his occupation (v.7.). It is immaterial whether 
Amos was a dresser or tender of the tree (p. 172), a collector 
and seller of the fruit,* or a pincher or scraper of the fruit, to 
insure a more rapid ripening.t We do not find in this occupa- 
tion anything inconsistent { with his Southern origin. 


(3) The further statement that he was ashepherd, and had been taken by 
Yahweh from following the flock (cf. Elijah’s call of Elisha), is entirely con- 
sistent with the preceding, inasmuch as a shepherd might in those days, as at 
the present time, cultivate fruit trees (the sycamore, although the poorest, was 
the most easily grown), for the purpose of varying the monotony of his milk 
diet.§ Since the word 1p) (11) is not the ordinary word for shepherd (the word 
used in fT of 74, spa, being inconsistent with the following jxx, and so 
easily corrupted from 1p, is generally read 5p3 ||), there is some doubt as to the 
exact idea meant to be conveyed; but, upon the whole, we may understand 
(v.z. on 11) that Amos was a wool-grower, that is, something more than a mere 
shepherd. As such, he would naturally make journeys from time to time, and 
meet men coming and going from all parts of the world as it was known in 


his day. 


(4) While the language of Amos is rich in figurative speech 
drawn from many sides of life, nothing is more apparent than the 
influence exerted on his utterance by the life and occupation 
which he followed. This is seen, for example, in 2% 34%” 41? 
5 Ww 6? 5h4 3! o®. But the influence of his rustic life and 
humble occupation was not limited to the symbols and figures in 
which we find this thought expressed. The thought itself had 
birth in this same environment. The separation of the man from 
human companionship, and his consequent lack of human sym- 


* G. E. Post, DB. IV. 634 f. + GAS. 

t{ So Oort and Gratz, on the ground that sycamores could not be cultivated so 
far above the sea as Tekoa is located (2700 feet); but it is easy to suppose that 
Amos, a nomadic shepherd, might have had opportunity at a place lower down, but 

within the general district of Tekoa, this name being applied to the whole territory 
down to the pasture-land on the shore of the Dead Sea. 

§ GAS. I. 78. || Contra, GAS. I. 76. 

{1 To such journeys “were probably due his opportunities of familiarity with 
Northern Israel, the originals of his vivid pictures of her town life, her commerce, 
and the worship at her great sanctuaries” (GAS. I. 79). 
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pathy, may account, at least in part, for the absence from his 
message (v.2.), as from that of Elijah, of anything that savors of 
tenderness or love. It is in the solitude of shepherd life that 
| one gains most certainly the ability to concentrate attention even 
‘on the smallest details. Moreover, here it is that one most easily 
is “trained in that simple power of appreciating facts and causes 
which, applied to the great phenomena of the spirit and of history,” 
constitutes the highest form of intellectual life. 

4. The shepherd was taken by Yahweh from following the 
flocks, as Elisha was taken from following the oxen with the plough. 
But was there no call, definite and comprehensive, like those of 
Isaiah (chap. 6), Jeremiah (chap. 1), and Ezekiel (chap. 1)? 
And, in any case, where did this shepherd really obtain the 
intellectual preparation that justified the divine selection and is 
evidenced in his writings? 

(1) We shall see that Amos is not an unlettered rustic, although 
many attempts, beginning with Jerome, have been made to prove 
him such. (@) There is nowhere to be found in the Old Tes- 

yet \tament an example of stronger or purer literary style. He is 

| lees master of the language which he uses. Where did he 
gain this mastery? (4) His knowledge of history and society 
is as marked as his literary style. He has seen things with his 
own eyes; his perception is as delicate as his human interest 
is broad. He knows of nations, but also, in each case, of the 
national character. He is an ethnologist, informing his auditors 
of the origin of nations, as well as an historian; a geographer, 
cognizant of the rise of the Nile, of the far distant Cush, and the 
equally distant Babylonia, as well as a sociologist. V. the Map of 
Amos and Hosea. (¢) His conception of God and man and 
right (v.z.) is something that is thought to be marvellous. He 
is not credited with the ability to work miracles, as were his 
predecessors; but is he so detached from his environment, so 
abnormal in his attainments, so irregular in every way as to consti- 
tute in himself a real miracle ? * 





* We. (Prol. 472) says, “ Amos was the founder of the purest type of a new phase 
of prophecy.” Co. (Proph. 46) says, “ Amos is one of the most marvellous and in- 
comprehensible figures in the history of the human mind, the pioneer of a process 
of evolution from which a new epoch of humanity dates.” WRS. (Prop. 120) 
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(2) He maintains for himself (74) that he was not called to his work by 
the usual technical methods, viz. through the prophetic societies. We do not 
understand, as many do,* that this statement indicates on the part of Amos 
an utter contempt for the order of mebhz’im ,; because (a) elsewhere he speaks 
(2" 37) of the zabh2’ with great respect,f and in 7! he is ordered to go asa 
prophet. (4) While he might feel as did Elijah and Elisha toward the great 
mass of the 2zedh2’2m, he was, after all, too much like Elijah and Micaiah ben 
Imlah in natural disposition, training, and theological position to do other 
than respect them and others like them. (c¢) He himself uses the technique 
of pre-prophetism, which had long years been taking form (p. cvill). (@) He 
stood by no means alone, preceded as he was by J and E, having Hosea as 
his contemporary, besides others whose names have not come down to us. 
Amos here { merely emphasizes the fact that prophetism or ecstasy has not 
been zs profession, and that, consequently, he is not to be identified with 
those who for so many generations have shown hostility to the government ; 
and further, that he should not be understood as uttering words such as he 
has spoken for the sake of reward or remuneration. He was, after all, in the 
line of the prophets, spiritually, if not literally. 

(3) Reference has already been made to the superior discipline that gave 
him “desert-eyes,” which, in a “desert-atmosphere,” furnished the best 
possible training for an observer of human affairs, a student of cause and 
effect; likewise, to the unsurpassed opportunities afforded him in the prog- 
ress of travels, which were undertaken in connection with his occupation. 
(4) But, back of this, is the fact that in Eastern society superior culture is 
not uncommon in connection with the poverty of shepherd life. “At the 
courts of the Caliphs and their Emirs the rude Arabs of the desert were wont 
to appear without any feeling of awkwardness, and to surprise the courtiers 
by the finish of their impromptu verses, the fluent eloquence of their oratory, 
and the range of subjects on which they could speak with knowledge and dis- 
crimination. Among the Hebrews, as in the Arabian desert, knowledge and 
oratory were not affairs of professional education, or dependent for their culti- 
vation on wealth and social status. The sum of book-learning was small; 
men of all ranks mingled with that Oriental freedom which is so foreign to 
our habits; shrewd observation, a memory retentive of traditional lore, and 
the faculty of original reflection took the place of laborious study as the 
ground of acknowledged intellectual preéminence.” § 





calls Amos “the founder of a new typé of prophecy.” Marti says, ‘“‘ Amos is one 
of the most prominent landmarks in the history of religion.” Che. (ZB. 155) says, 
- “The book of Amos forms a literary as well as a prophetic phenomenon.” 
* So e.g. Now.; cf. Matthes, Modern Review, V, 421. 
+ Riedel, SK. 1903, p. 163 f., following &% and others (p. 171), uses the past 
tense, J was no prophet, etc., but, contrary to K. DB. V. 672, this does not make the 
case clearer. 


t So Marti. § WRS. Proph. 126. 
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(5) But are we quite certain that the more usual method of vision 
was not employed in the case of Amos? It is worthy of notice that 
in Amos, as well as in the latest prophets, the vision plays an im- 
portant part. Is it not probable that the first visions, viz. those of 
the fire, locusts, and plummet, constituted, not only the beginning 
of Amos’s work, but also, in large measure, his actual awakening 
and incitement to the task which he endeavored so faithfully to 
perform?* We cannot urge against this, that these initiatory 
visions are not recorded in the first chapter, for in Isaiah’s case 
the call is found in chap. 6; and, further, we have no reason for 
expecting the sermons, in their written form, to be put in chrono- 
logical order (v.7.). 

(6) The antecedents of Amos’s thought will be considered when 
we take up the substance of his message (v.z.); but we must, at 
this point, again touch upon the external facts connected with 
Amos’s position in so far as they relate to the problem of his prep- 
aration; Amos must have had models. What were they? We 
may cite: (a) the prophets referred to by himself in 2"*, and rep- 
resented as of high repute; (4) Elijah and Elisha (v.s.); (¢) the 
Judaean narrative and the Ephraimite narrative, in which, although 
mainly narratives, are contained many disconnected fragments of 
prophetic utterance ; (¢) the personal acquaintance with prophets 
or prophetic experience implied in 37; (e) the priestly literature 
which (Ho. 8”) had already taken written form, a striking prece- 
dent for the prophet, cf. the decalogues and Book of the Cove- 
nant; (/) the prophetic formulas which, as employed by Amos, 
show long and technical usage, either written or handed down 
from mouth to mouth ;f (g) the great poetical pieces which had 
come down from times that would have seemed ancient even to 
Amos, ¢.g. Ju. 5 Gn. 49 Dt. 33. This material, which Amos must 
have known, furnished the background or basis from which a 
literary style as perfect even as that exhibited by him might have 
been developed. 

5. The character of Amos is quite plainly indicated in the facts 
already noted: (@) He was bold; but this boldness was that of 
indifference and reserve, rather than of passion. His courage had 








* So Meinhold, 39; H. P. Smith, O. 7: Ast. 211. ¢ Che. ZB, 155 f. 
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its origin, not in enthusiasm, but in a certain kind of fatalism. 
() He was accurate in his observations and scientific in his habits 
of mind. He was able, not only to see the facts, but also to 
describe them as they actually were. It was this that made it 
possible for him to wre out his utterances. This element in his 
character contributed greatly to the new impulse given through 
him to prophecy. This was the sage element. He recognizes 
law. His sermons are the proclamation of divine law, not the 
oracles of a soothsayer. He was more of a realist than an idealist. 
He does not permit his fancy to picture the future. His utter- 
ance is a continuous, deadly monotone of ruin and pee ae 
(¢) He was nomadic in his instincts; like Elijah, hostile to the 
softer influences of civilization; without the ties which bind| 
a man to country, and so without patriotism; without family 
bonds, so far as we can ascertain, and so without much human 
sympathy. To be sure, Northern Israel was to him a foreign 
country ; but we can imagine that his disposition toward Judah 
would have been the same. (@) He was austere ; but could such 
a message as he was sent to deliver be other than austere? Hosea 
announced the same doom in terms more terrible, but less severe. 
His conception of God was that of the Puritan ; his temperament, 
stern and uncompromising. ‘Amos’s nature was not a sensitive 
or emotional one ; it was not one in which the currents of feeling 
ran deep: it was one which was instinct simply with a severe sense 
of right.”* He sat as judge, unmoved by the awful character of 
the doom he was obliged to pronounce. In him justice does not 
contend with love.t (¢) In what sense was he spiritual ? He] 
was not a devout man like Isaiah, nor was he, like Hosea, emo- 
tional. His spirituality, which was intense, consisted in loyalty to 
truth and in antagonism to error, in recognizing the character of 
Yahweh as spiritual, and as wholly inconsistent with that character 
the round of ritualistic routine which, in his day, constituted 
worship. The preacher who said, “Seek me and live,” was a 
preacher, not only of righteousness, but also of the truest 
spirituality. 


* Dr. III. t GAS, I. 87 f. 
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§ 13. THE MeEssacGE oF Amos. 


Amos’s message is in some respects the most important of any 
conveyed by an Old Testament writer. Great interest centres in 
and about this message, because (a) it is the first of a series of 
‘writings which stand alone in the world-literatures ; (4) it places 
la stress upon the ethical side of religion greater than had before 
| existed ; (c) it marks a new epoch in the history of Israel’s 
| relations with the nations of the world — the Assyrian period. 

1.. The most general analysis of Amos’s message discovers in it 
only two or three factors: ) a profound conviction on certain 
subjects relating to God and human life; (¥) a knowledge of 
certain facts in national and international history ; () a conclu- 
sion, which follows the putting together of the conviction and the 
knowledge of the situation.* 


The message of Amos must be obtained from words actually uttered or 
written by Amos himself. This involves the separation of insertions and 
additions coming from the pen of later prophets. Nearly one-fifth of the 
book which bears the name of Amos is thus to be set aside. It is to be con- 
ceded at once that the omission of these passages modifies very considerably 
the nature and content of the message. It is most important, however, in 
the interest of a true historical development of Israelitish thought, to restrict 
ourselves to those portions of the book the authenticity of which is incontro- 
vertible. The other portions have just as important a place to occupy in the 
later literature. 


2. The general circumstances under which the message of Amos 
was delivered have already been considered. It is necessary, 
however, to formulate more definitely the exact state of feeling 
and opinion against which the prophet felt compelled to array 
himself. We may call this the popular opinion ; but it was more 
than this, for it represented, not only the mass of the people, 
but also the royal family and the court, the priests, and the 
vast majority of the prophets themselves.t What, precisely, 
was the consensus of thought to which the prophet made oppo- 


* This has been well presented by GAS, I. 89. 

+ Just as pre-prophetism is not to be confounded with the true prophetism, so 
this latter must be kept distinct from what may be called popular prophetism. This 
is sometimes wrongly called false prophetism. 
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sition?* Or, in another form, What was the popular prophecy (or 
theology) from which true prophecy now separates itself as never 
before ? 

(1) The people held fast to the conception that Yahweh was 
one among other gods, invincible within the boundaries of his own 
land, and able to extend those boundaries against the power of 
other gods. He was no longer a deity whose residence lay outside 
of Canaan (7.e. at Sinai) ; for he had, with Israel, taken possession 
of the old sanctuaries in Canaan, and was now (especially since 
the rooting out of Baalism) in very truth the deity of the land. To 
be sure, he had, in idealistic fashion, been transferred to a resi- 
dence in the heavens; and this had influenced somewhat the 
popular mind. Yet what was essentially xaturalism controlled 
the life and thought of the masses. 

(2) This involved the thought of Yahweh as exclusively inter- 
ested in Israel, as satisfied, therefore, with a devotion which 
restricted itself to his worship. Service in the forms prescribed 
would secure the contmued strength and existence of the nation. 
When “ the day of Yahweh,” thought to be not far distant, actually 
came, there would be relief from all difficulties, victory over all 
remaining foes. To think of Yahweh without Israel was absurd ; 
for what could he do, how would he conduct himself, without his 
people? What would become of Yahweh if Israel were to perish? 
Whether this was on the basis of naturalism,t or on the ground of 
a voluntary act in the form of a covenant, { it was none the less 
nationalism, and was accepted by the great body of prophets who 
had risen above what may have been the earlier and still more 
common belief in naturalism. But naturalism was itself a form 
of nationalism; the latter, consequently, included the former. 
The people, led by nearly all the leaders, interpreted the present 
period of peace and prosperity, growing out of the victories gained 





* One might ask, Was Amos opposing an old order of things, or was he advocat- 
ing something new? ‘The answer is, He did both, The new idea, or the old idea 
’ which he emphasized, was definitely opposed to the existing current opinion. The 
presentation of it by Amos made it, for practical purposes, a new idea, although he 
clearly represented it as something not unknown even to the people. 

t So e.g. We. Prod. 469; Sm. Fel, 116f., 119; Schwally, Sem. Kriegsaltertiimer, 
D2. 

ft So e.g. Giesebrecht, Die Geschichtlichkeit d. Sinaibundes ; K, DB.V. 631. 
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in the Syrian wars, as definite indication of Yahweh’s pleasure and 
satisfaction. What more could he ask? Did he not himself share 
in this prosperity? Everything, as they viewed it, was in right 
condition. 

(3) A corollary of nationalism (as well as of naturalism) was 
the belief that Yahweh was not only pleased to favor Israel, but 
also actually bound to protect their political interests, without 
reference to their moral conduct. He might show his anger 
for a time; but sooner or later, without reference to right or 
wrong, he must identify himself with those who were thus bound 
to him by the closest bond, whether that of nature or of cove- 
nant. To him was accorded no option in the matter. In other 
words, he could not act toward Israel on the basis of ethical 
consideration. ‘The henotheism was non-moral, z.e. natural. The 
Israel of these times “neglected entirely his (Yahweh’s) ethical 
character.” 

J (4) A second corollary of nationalism was the feeling enter- 
tained concerning Yahweh’s relation to other nations. It was his 
duty, in fact his highest function, to fight the battles of his people 
against their enemies ; and his strength, compared with that of 
‘other deities, was measured by the success or failure of such 
battles, But, aside from this, Yahweh had nothing to do with out- 
side nations, who, in each case, had their own gods. He is con- 
cerned with them ov/y when they seek to injure Israel. For such 
injury he will use his best endeavor, in turn, to inflict injury upon 
them. He had thus shown his power against Egypt, in Canaan, 
and recently against Syria; but his relationship to these nations 
ceased when peace was declared. In any dealings, therefore, 
_with other nations, Yahweh acts directly and exclusively for Israel. 
\ Israel is wholly his ; he is wholly Israel’s. 

(5) It was, still further, the conviction of the people that Yah- 
weh’s favor was secured and his anger averted by following out, in 
its various forms, the ceremonial or cultus which prevailed at this 
period. The holding of festivals, the presentation of sacrifices, 
was something, on the one hand, indispensable to religion; and, 
on the other, altogether satisfying to the deity. What did he 
desire? Gifts, pilgrimages, and praises; since other things than 
these could hardly be expected. Yahweh demands these ; nothing 
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more. The increasing costliness of these requirements promoted 
injustice and inhumanity.* 

(6) The corollary of the preceding is contained in the words 
just used, “nothing more.” The people understood that moral 
delinquencies (in so far, indeed, as they recognized the existence 
of any such) were entirely overlooked by Yahweh; provided, of 
course, they performed faithfully the routine of sacrifice. That 
they were not entirely ignorant of moral duties is clear, not only 
because certain moral distinctions were already known to all the 
world, but also because a code, largely moral in its character, had re- 
cently been formulated (p. lxiv). But notwithstanding their actual 
knowledge of right and wrong, at least in certain particulars, they 
did not believe that morality was a necessary factor in religion. 
It was, in fact, unnecessary, if the routine of worship was strictly 
observed. This conception was fundamental in the early Semitic 
religions,f and signified that moral defects were, upon the whole, 
comparatively unimportant. Perhaps the decalogue was not so 
clearly a moral code as we now regard it, or, if such, had not 
yet been taken as authoritative (p. lx ff.). 

(7) Assyria was, of course, in the thought of the people; but 
they did not fear her. Why should they? Had not Yahweh given 
sufficient exhibition of his strength to warrant their supreme con- 
fidence in his ability? Egypt and Syria were equally interested 
with Israel and Judah in standing out against Assyria’s claims. 
And Assyria, surely, could not overpower four nations thus closely 
interested in each other’s protection. Besides, Assyria was often 
seriously engaged with revolts in other sections of “her huge and 
disorganized empire.” { In any case, Assyria did not uniformly 
sweep all before her. There was always a good chance of success- 
ful opposition. Were the prophets themselves so confident of 
Assyria’s place and future success as to make unambiguous men- 
tion of her name in their predictions? 


3. The convictions of Amos on the subjects mentioned above,’ ve 


whatever may have been their source, were radically different from 
those of the people at large. His training in the desert, his travels 





* Che. ZB. 156. 
+ GAS. I. 103. It is too much to say that it had never been challenged. 
¢ Cf. GAS. I., chap. IV, “ The Influence of Assyria on Prophecy,” 
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to other countries, his acquaintance with the ideals of former gener- 
ations, together with his appreciation of their ideals, his study of 
Israelitish life, — these, combined with the qualities of mind and 
heart bestowed upon him by an all-wise Providence, produced, 
under the direction of that same Providence, certain convictions 
which he was enabled to express in a form destined to influence 
most vitally the whole trend of religious thought. 


The thought of Amos is of two kinds: (1) Much is simply in direct antag- 
onism with the prevailing thought. Knowledge of the popular feeling on this 
or that subject means knowledge also of the position taken by Amos, since 
the latter is the very opposite of the former. This, however, may not be 
called negative, for there is always to be seen the larger, fuller teaching which 
underlies. (2) Much, on the other hand, may be described as strongly 
positive, z.e. as the statement or restatement of everlasting truth. Was this 
the first statement, or only a restatement? There were also some popular 
beliefs, afterwards condemned, concerning which he does not speak (v.2.). 


(1) The god of Amos was Yahweh of Hosts (517 68% 1#%-) ;* 
this included the hosts of heaven as well as of earth, nature, and 
| nations. One of his favorite expressions is “ Lord Yahweh,” + 
/ which occurs fifteen times. To Amos, then, Yahweh was ad/- 
| sovereign, omnipotent. 
(a) His power over nature is seen in his control of rain, mil- 
dew, locusts, and pestilence (4°"), as well as in the melting or 
quaking of the earth, { and in the rising and falling of the Nile 
\* (889°) ; and in history it is manifested, not only in bringing Israel 
out of Egypt (9’), but in bringing the Syrians from Kir, and the 
Philistines from Caphtor (1°), and in the direction of the destiny 
which he assumes in the case of Philistia (1°*), Ammon (1°), 
and Moab (2'*) ; and further, it reaches even to heaven and Sheol, 
along with Carmel and the bottom of the sea (9**), —all this, in 
addition to the management of Israel’s own affairs, both spiritual 
and material We may not forget, however, that the nations 
referred to in these statements are those near at hand (this power 
is not said to be universal) ; that to the gods of other nations 
their worshippers attributed the same powers ; that both J and E 





* On interpretation of the phrase, v. p. Ixxxix. 
+ Cf. Che. ZZ. 156 f. 
} Other passages quoted (e¢,¢. by Dr.) in illustration of this idea are late (rea) 
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had localized Yahweh in heaven before Amos spoke ; that criticism 
has pronounced as late the passages of clearest import (v.z.) ; and 
finally, that in Amos, so far as we can discover, Yahweh has per- 
sonal intercourse only with Israel, and that, too, with Israel as a 
nation.* 

(4) This suggests the question whether we have here real 
monotheism.t If Amos anywhere denied the existence of all 
other gods, the case would be clear. But where is there such a 
denial? The intermediate step between the conception enter- 
tained by Israel and the later conception of monotheism was that 
of unlimited power. ‘This in itself did not entirely shut out the 
idea that there were other gods. It is better, therefore, to under- 
stand that it is “a belief in the unqualified superiority of Yahweh 
so absolute as to be practically a belief in his omnipotence,” { or 
in other words, ethical monotheism not strictly, but “ to all intents 
and purposes.” § 

(c) But what relation would these other gods sustain to Yahweh, 
now that he possessed this unlimited power ? If Yahweh brought 
the Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir (as, indeed, 
he did bring Israel from Egypt), he must have acted in a way 


contrary to the will of the gods of those countries, for no god [— axis 


would willingly permit his people to be broken away from him. 


These and other like heathen gods are, therefore, inferior and! ‘© 


subject to Yahweh. “They may for a time presumptuously 
imagine themselves to have independent power, but in reality 
they only carry out the will and commands of Yahweh” || (cf. 
Is. 10°"). Yahweh, then, is a God who in earlier times defeated 
the gods of Egypt, Philistia, Canaan; in more recent times, he 
has overthrown the Phoenician Baal and the Syrians. It is easy 
to see how the history of the past and the work of Elijah and 
Elisha helped Amos to this point of view. 

(2) What is to be said of the anthropomorphisms employed 
in Amos, ¢.g. Yahweh as an armed warrior against Jeroboam’s 
_ house (7°) ; the change of purpose due to pity for his people 





* Duhm, Zheol, tat f. 

+ So Taylor, DB. I. 86; Dr. 106 ff.; Da. O. 7. Theol. 65; K6. Hauptprobleme, 
chap. VI. 

{ Bu. Rel, 123. § Che. ZB. 157. || Bu. Red, 124. 
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(73) ; the phrases “turn my hand” (1°), “ will not smell” (5%), 
“eyes of the Lord Yahweh” (9**) ; the representation of Yahweh 
as taking an oath (4? 6°* 87); and the appearance of Yahweh in 
the visions (7"*7 8191)? These are not evidences of crude re- 
ligious thought, but, like similar expressions in our own religious 
language,* arise from the difficulty which is inherent in any effort 
to represent the personality of deity. There is in this language 
no survival of the former naive belief that Yahweh had the form 
of a human body. “A clear formula for the notion of bare 
spirituality such as we find in John 4% was beyond the reach 
of the Old Testament.” 


(e) But did Amos pass by the image-worship, so large a factor in his day, 
without remonstrance ? We know that no objection was made to the use 
of images in early times (even Ex. 341’, the older decalogue, objecting only 
to molten images of metal),{ and testimony to their use is found in the 
ephod, the presence in connection with the ark (Nu. 10”), and the tera- 
phim (zv.z.). It is in the later decalogue that we have the first prohibition 
(v.s.)2 Hosea (8*8 10° 13?) enters protest against image-worship. But does 
Amos? Not in 2‘ (their es = their idols), for this is unquestionably late ; 
nor in 814, since the text is wholly unsatisfactory (pp. 181, 184).§ Elsewhere 
there is nothing to indicate his feeling on this point ; but we are by no means 
certain that he approved them. 

(f) It remains to notice Marti’s interesting statement on the relation of 
Amos’s monotheism to that of other nations. He says: “No one can fail 
to observe how, in this belief of Amos, monotheism is present in essence, even 
if not in name, and what an altogether different kind of monotheism it is 
from that to which the priests in Babylon and Egypt are said to have 
attained! There in Babylon and Egypt a monotheistic speculation, which 
possesses no force and is wholly indifferent toward the polytheism of the 
mass, whose gods this theory allegorizes and dissolves in a general con- 
ception; here among the prophets in Israel a vigorous and vital faith in 
Yahweh, who suffers no gods alongside of himself, who watches jealously over 


* Cf. Duhm’s remark (Theol. 120 f.) to the effect that this does not indicate 
the nature religion, since nature religions do not azthrofo-morphize; they rather 
physio-morphize, since the physical is the common ground upon which deity and 
humanity meet and become like each other. Our metaphysical abstractions con- 
cerning the nature of God and the relations of God and Christ, their personality, 
etc., are much nearer physiomorphism than Amos’s anthropomorphism. 

+ K. DB. V. 679. 

1K. DB. V. 627; contra KO. ZK W., 1886, Heft 5, 6. 

§ Cf. also Che. 28.157; WRS. Proph. 175 .; contra Da. Biblical and Literary 
Essays, 120 f, (reprinted from £x., 1887), 
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his own exclusive worship, and directs the destinies of men as the only God. 
A relationship and dependence between the monotheism in Babylon and that 
in the Bible does not exist ; their radically different origin is the basis of the 
difference. In Egypt and Babylon monotheism is theory; in Israel, strength 
and life; there it is the product of a speculating abstraction, won through a 
fusion of the gods ; here the experience of a higher Being, the inner realiza- 
tion of his moral and spiritual might, grown from a moral and religious 
deepening, from an intimate union with a special God who, moreover, does 
not disappear and dissolve, but remains the living one, and proves himself 
the only living one. There the empty concept of monotheism ; here, indeed, 
though the word (viz., monotheism) is not yet coined, the fulness of power 
and life which must indwell this faith, where it is a true faith. How vividly, 
however, Yahweh was experienced as power by Amos is shown by 3*%, per- 
haps, notwithstanding its simplicity, the most magnificent portion of his 
prophecy : not merely is God an hypothesis of the intellect, but the per- 
ception of him is a result of the announcement of God himself.” 


(2) Yahweh is never called “God of Israel” (v.2.) in Amos. 
He is, rather, the God of the world; and yet he represents him 
(in common with all that precede) as sustaining a peculiar relation 
to Israel, and puts in his mouth the phrase, “ my people” (7”). 
This relation is not indissoluble ; it is, on the contrary, plainly 
conditioned, and will surely be annulled if the conditions are not 
complied with. (@) Amos does not grapple with the question, 
why Israel, rather than some other nation, was selected by Yahweh 
for this special relationship. It is evident that a deity so powerful 
among the nations as was Yahweh could have taken any other 
nation, ¢.g. the Philistines, whom he actually did bring from Caph- 
tor, or the Syrians, who were removed from Kir. But (4) accept- 
ing this as a fact, he tells his contemporaries (37) that on this very 
account (viz. that Yahweh knew Israel out of all the nations of the 
earth) he would judge them all the more strictly for the sins which 
they had committed. “Obligation is the complement of privilege ; 
punishment, of sin.” * Moreover (c), his interest is not in the world 
for Israel’s sake, but rather in Israel for the world’s sake. Israel, 
after all, is no more to him than are the Cushites (9’). (¢) If 
Israel will only seek him, the future will be safe (4) ; but the 
prophet has given up all hope that Israel, devoted as she now is to 
the swéet religion of the crowd, will ever do what he suggests (z.7.). 

“Es: The conception of Yahweh which Amos entertains is that 





* Bu. Fel, 134. 
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‘of a god of justice. This thought Elijah (1 K. 217°) had already 
4 expressed, but Amos goes farther and makes the idea the very 
"centre of his conception of God.* He is all the better able to 

reach this high point, because he has also conceived of Yahweh as 
standing in close relation to all nations. Yahweh’s power being 
universal, it is necessarily impartial and consequently ethical. On 
the other hand, if Yahweh is ethical, he cannot be a national god, 
that is, show favor to Israel; he must be a world-god. Righteous- 
ness being a vital element in Yahweh’s character, he not only will 
demand it in those who profess to be his followers, but also will 
enforce the demand. He cannot, however, have one standard for 
the nations and a lower standard for Israel. If, for any reason, 
Israel has enjoyed special privileges, the standard by which she 
shall be judged is to be placed all the higher. Two points, how- 
ever, require notice, both pointed out by Duhm,j viz. (2) Amos 
has no adequate conception of sin ; to him the life of man and God 
should naturally express itself in good. This good is an objective 
matter, something regarded as present, while all departures from it 
arouse the anger of Yahweh. Everything is regarded concretely, 
and at the same time negatively (v.z.). (6) There is no glimmer 
of a purpose on the part of Yahweh in the working out of this 
idea of righteousness, and “ the ethical, apart from the teleological, 
remains unfruitful.” 

(4) Yahweh’s relation to the outside nations follows closely 
upon the idea, already indicated, of Israel’s relation to Yahweh. 
In fact, it precedes. To have unlimited power is to control the 
world. This includes Assyria, as well as the nations living in 
closer proximity to Israel. Egypt had already felt the power of 
Yahweh’s hand. So had Canaan in days past, and Syria more re- 

pone Does Yahweh’s righteousness make demands of all these 

nations? Is it for lack of proper treatment of his nation Israel 





* Cf. Gn. 1825; but this lofty utterance can hardly have preceded Amos. We. 
(Hex, 27 f.) treats 18220-3834 as a late addition to JE; Kue. assigns it to J2; Di. argues 
for its retention in J (so Dr.); Co. declares it to be “‘ theologically about a century 
later than J’’; Bacon, Holzinger, and Gunkel also consider it a late expansion; 
while Carpenter and Battersby ( Zhe Hexateuch, 11. 26) say that it “seems to belong 
to the group of probable additions in which the universal grandeur and sole sover- 
eignty of Yahweh are again and again asserted in the most emphatic terms,” e.g. 
Ex, 810. 220 gl416. 293, + Theol. 120 ff. 
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that he will punish them? or because of their idolatry? No; but 
in each case is cited, as the direct occasion of the doom, the viola- 


tion of some dictate of universal morality, some principle of — 


the natural laws of humanity and mercy.* This is no narrow 
point of view. 

(5) It follows, still further, that Yahweh, in the opinion of 
Amos, cannot be affected even by the strictest observance of 
the ceremonial. In Yahweh’s eyes, such observance is itself 
transgression (pw, 4*). Israel’s pilgrimages he hates ; he despises 
their feasts, their offerings he will not accept; their songs of 
praise he will not hear (57). But this is not all. He stands 


ready to. destroy the nation’s places of worship (3" 5° 7°), and, 


to pursue to the bitter end those who worship at these places 
(g'*). What does Amos (pp. 129-136) really mean? Does) 
he, perhaps, say more than he means? We must guard against 
attributing to him what he never said. This is done by those 
(p. 136) who wrongly interpret 5” as suggesting that in the 
days of the wilderness no sacrifices were offered.f What is it, 
now, that Amos denounces? To have opposed sacrifice in itself 
would have meant opposition to the only method yet known 
to humanity of entering into communion with deity, in a word, 
the abolition of all tangible worship. If the Old Testament, 
even when its day was finished, had no true formulation for the 
conception of God as a spirit, how shall we look for practically 
this same thing in the days of Amos? It was, therefore, not sac- 
rifice in general that Amos opposed ; { nor was it the belief that 
sacrifice when duly performed can change the mind of Yahweh. 
It was, rather, the belief that had become fixed, “a strange delu- 
sion deeply rooted in Israel’s heart,” that the ritual of zése/f does 
or can satisfy an ethical deity. Shall one observe the ritual? 
Yes; but one may not stop there. 

(6) Yahweh, then, has something to demand besides worship, 





* WRS. Proph. 134. 

+ A prophet who has nothing to say against the use of images will surely not go 
so far as to object altogether to sacrifice. Moreover, neither Amos nor any other 
Israelite, preceding the exile, could have dreamed of a period in Israel’s history 
when no sacrifices were to be offered. This would actually have involved a purely 


vegetarian diet. 
+ Contra Ew., Hi., We., Mit., Dr., Now., GAS.; Che. 2B. 158; Marti, e¢ aZ. 
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which has hitherto been understood to constitute the whole of 
religion. This grows out of Yahweh’s ethical character, and is, in 
fact;-an- ethical: demand (2% 3” 4g? "*\6"* 4 St) )y It ised 
demand for justice, which, in its simplest and most natural form, 
includes honesty, integrity,-purity, and humanity.* (@) This, it 
will be noted, is concrete, and includes the elementary duties of 
life, such as are recognized by all nations who have risen to the 
point of governmental organization. (4) It is only this which 
Yahweh demands of other nations. (¢c) The demand does not 
necessarily depend upon a code of legislation ; in other words, it 
is not legal justice. (d) It demands the utmost consideration of 
the poor and weak, — moral justice. (e) The prophet promises life 
and prosperity (5*) to those who meet this demand, while all disas- 
ter is due to the wrath of Yahweh against those who fall short of 
this requirement (3°). { 

(7) This brings us to the prophet’s position, touching the 
nation’s future, including his conception of the “Day of Yahweh.” 
Israel, in very truth, must suffer punishment ; and the punishment, 
since everything else has been tried, will now be utter demolition. 
This is really the great thought of the message. Everything else 
is connected with this sentence. It is important (cf. Duhm), 
because no one had ever even dreamed of such a thing for the nation, 
and also because the overthrow contemplated was in no sense the 
plan of a party, nor had it anything of a political character. It is 
expressed many times and in many forms, always terrible and 
always irrevocable.§ It is the unmistakable expression of the 

‘condemnation of wicked Israel by the absolutely righteous Yahweh. 
“The sentence of destruction, however, is not wholly unconditional. 
That Amos pointed out a way of escape, viz. repentance, open 
perhaps only to a few, is clear from 4*°5**; that he should not 
have contemplated such a possibility of conversion is psychologi- 
cally unintelligible, since it would leave his entire prophetic activity 
without a sufficient vazson d’étre. But whatever expectation he 
may have had at the opening of his ministry, it is practically cer- 
tain that in the progress of his ministry all hope deserted him as 
he saw the utter lack of response to his message. 





* Dr., p. 109. + Duhm, Theol. 116. 7 Ch Drip. 112: 
§ Cf, K. DB. V. 691 f.; WRS. Proph. 129 ff.; Dr., pp. 108 ff. 
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We cannot prove that Amos saw in the future a brighter picture 
in case of repentance (9*” being surely of a later date); nor are 
we even reasonably certain that, being from Judah, he had it in his 
mind that Yahweh’s true religion would be continued and devel- 
oped by Judah after the destruction of Israel. The motto (1°) 
would express this idea, if only it were from Amos’s hand, but cf. 
pp. 9 f& On Amos’s conception of the Day of Yahweh, v. pp. 
131 f. 

4. Did Amos and those who immediately followed him creat 
Israelitish ethical monotheism ? Or can it be shown that, so far 
as essential content is concerned, Amos’s teachings are rooted in 
the past ? 

(1) The answer determines, not only the place of prophecy in 
the progress of the Old Testament development, but also the whole 
course of that development. If Amos had little or nothing before 
him in the way of antecedents, he is to be assigned the place ordi- 
narily given to Moses as the founder of the religion. No one, cer- 
tainly, in these days is disposed to minimize the high place which 
he has come to occupy, but we may fairly ask ourselves whether 
the emphasis has always been placed upon just the right point. 

It is now clear that the Old Testament history, like other histo- — 
ries, was an evolution. Every period of great activity grew out of | 
something that preceded. Was the wonderful movement which 
found expression through Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah entirely excep- 
tional, in that it came forth without antecedents ? So some would 
have us believe.* This, at all events, is the real position of those 
who use the phrase “creators of ethical monotheism.” . It has 
been observed that Amos himself makes no direct appeal to 
something earlier than his own work. For example, he does not 
openly refer to a preéxisting code of laws as the basis of his 
system, any more than to miracles or institutions. But does this 
prove that his ideas are not rooted in the past, and that his work 
and that of his times are not merely the fruitage of seed sown 

long before ? ¢ 

(2) We cannot deny that the morality which forms the essence 


* Cf. We. Prol. 472 ff.; Co. Proph. 45 f.; Sm. Rel. 184 ff.; GAS. I. 96. 
t Cf. GAS. I. 92. 
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of his thought is, when closely analyzed, fundamental ; but it is also 
simple and of long standing. The demands made for justice, 
including honesty, humanity, etc., go back to the earliest days of 
history. He surely did not discover or invent them. ‘These are 
ideas that have appealed te men of all nations for all centuries. 
Are they not the basis on which rests the prophet’s condemnation 
of the neighboring nations? Yet nothing more is asked of Israel 
than of them. But this is not all. Amos represents Israel as 
knowing these things, failing to do them, and, therefore, as de- 
serving of punishment. Neither Israel nor the other nations 
would have merited destruction for failing to observe conditions 
or commands of which they were totally ignorant. “To neither 
man nor people can the righteousness which Amos preached 
appear as a discovery, but always as a recollection and a re- 
morse.” * Is this representation of Amos, then, an anachronism, 
or, perhaps, a piece of beautiful rhetoric, or, in plain words, a 
misrepresentation ? But those who call it an anachronism give 
it the highest place of value. This does not seem consistent. 
Moreover, if we recall that Amos resided within sight of Jerusa- 
lem and, being the kind of man he was, must, therefore, have 

een in intimate relationship with much of the spirit as well as of 
the material of the nation’s past experiences, it is fair to suppose 
on @ priori grounds that Amos drew largely upon the accumula- 
tions of this already celebrated past. But we need not rest the 
case on. an argument of this character. 

(3) Amos actually shows a knowledge of the past history of 
Israel, and expresses this knowledge in a manner which indicates 
a supposition of knowledge on the part of the people; cf. his 
references to the exodus and the conquest (29* 3!5* 9"), to the 
religious history of his people (2"*), to the series of past chastise- 
ments inflicted by Yahweh (4°"), and his allusion to David (6°).+ 
Israel’s ethics, in so far as they had yet developed, rested on the 
choice made of Yahweh, and the character of Yahweh (v.2.) as 
shown in history. Knowledge of history meant also acquaintance 
and familiarity, on the part of those who were at all intelligent, 
with this basis (v.s.). 





* GAS. I. 98. t Cf. Dr., pp. 113 f. 
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Moreover, the terminology of prophecy employed by Amos is 
the product of generations of prophetic activity.* Cf. his fre- 
quent use of the established formulas m1) “ax AD (1° 6% 216 gu. BY 
go 416. 17. 27 7 and = ox (2! 3 g?: 6 88.9.10. 11 68.14 gs 9’), and of 
the strongly prophetic title mxax m7; his employment of the 
vision as an impressive method of communicating Yahweh’s mes- 
sage to Israel; and his recognition of the dirge as a most appro- 
priate vehicle for his message of doom (5'*). 

(4) We may be still more specific and note that in 2°” reference 
is made to “consecrated personalities,” for whom a keen appre- 
ciation was manifested. Who were they? Not only Elijah and 
Elisha, but also J and E; and how many more of whom we now 
have no record! These make up the great pre-prophetic move- 
ment which we have already tried briefly to describe ($$ 1-1 Be 

(5) That Amos knew written documents, such as the decalogues 
and the Book of the Covenant, is certain. But this is not all; for 
(a) national songs had already come into existence, which prepared 
the way, technically as well as spiritually, for his work, — among 
them may reasonably be included Ju. 5, Deborah’s song; Ex. 
15 { (in its earliest form), the song of the Red Sea; Gn. 49, § the 
tribal blessing, as well as Dt. 32 (?) || and 339; and besides these 
(6) there were ancient proverbs and folk-lore. Some of these 
were already incorporated in J and E, e.g. Gn. 2678 277% 8.2. 39. 0 





* Cf. Kue. Rel. I. 207; Che. £2. 155. 

+ G. F. Moore calls this “the oldest extant monument of Hebrew literature’; 
So practically all recent interpreters. 

{ Carpenter and Battersby incline to a post-exilic date; so Holzinger; Baentsch 
declares it later than J and E, and perhaps later than JE. A genuine Mosaic 
kernel is discovered in it by Ew., De., Di., Strack, Dr. 

§ K6., Wildeboer, and Dr. ( Geveszs, 380), assign this to “ the age of the Judges, 
or a little later”; Di., Carpenter and Battersby, and Gunkel place it in the Davidic 
period; Sta. (GV/. I. 150) locates it in Ahab’s reign; Holzinger decides upon some 
time during the Syrian wars prior to the age of Jeroboam II. 

|| Placed about 780 B.c., by Knobel, Schra. (Zz. § 205%), Di., Oettli, e¢ al. ; 
assigned by Ew., Kamphausen, and Reuss, to the period just before 722 B.C.; by 
. Dr., to the age of Jeremiah and Ezekiel; by Co., Steuernagel, Bertholet, and Car- 
penter and Battersby, to the end of the exile. 

{| Dr., Schra. (Ziz/. § 204), Di., place this in the reign of Jeroboam I.; Graf, 
Bleek, Kue. (Hex. § 13, note 16), Sta. (GV/.I. 150 ff.), Co., Baudissin (Priesterthum, 
74 f., 266), Steuernagel, Wildeboer, Bertholet, and Carpenter and Battersby put it 
about 780 B.c. 
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some, likewise, have probably been preserved in the collections of 
Proverbs, although it is, of course, impossible at this date to dis- 
tinguish them ; some, indeed, Amos himself preserves, for not a 
little of the literary strength of his writings is due to his familiarity, 
not only with history and sociology, but as well with folk-lore and 
the speech and thought of the common people. 


§ 14. THe Ministry or Amos. 


With this summary of the work before us, we may consider the 
external form of Amos’s work, his ministry. If his teaching 
forms an important part in the history of prophecy, his ministry 
should be expected to contribute largely to the history of 
prophetism. If Amos himself is responsible for the book which 
bears his name (either in the present form or in an earlier form 
of which the present is an edition enlarged and modified by 
a later prophet), the literary work is a part of his ministry. This, 
however, deserves separate and special consideration (p. cxxx ff.). 
The historical background of the work, as well as the prophet’s 
personal life and the preparation for his ministry, have been 
considered in § 12. 

1. It is unfair to Amos either to regard the story of the man 
of Judah (1 K. 13) as a distorted account of his ministry,* or 
to accept the suggestion that the story of his ministry, like the 
story of Jonah (in the book of Jonah), is a later invention or 
fiction.f When we recall (2) that no miracle or wonder-story 
is connected with his work, either directly or indirectly ; (4) that 

o ecstatic frenzy is in any way suggested ; and (c) that, on the 
other hand, all connection with that kind of thing ‘is strongly 
enied (7"*), we may. at once concede that one has entered upon 
is ministry who is a prophet in a new sense, at least in so far 
as the external work is concerned. He receives visions, to be 
sure; but these are no ecstatic trances, for which music was 
needed, as in Elisha’s case. They are rather like the visions 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, manifestations of a lofty and sublime 





*So We. in Bleek’s Zin/.4 244; Klostermann, Samuel und Kénige, 349; Che. 
EB. 148; Benz. Kénige, 91. 
+ Cf. Day and Chapin, A/SL. XVIII. 66-93; Che. ZB. 3864 f.; Elh. 
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character, made not in dream, nor in trance, but through spiritual 
enlightenment; dealing not with this battle or that promotion 
- to the throne, but with the fundamental truth of God. However, 
we are surely able to see in these visions, not only the lineal 
successors of the trance, but also an indication, if we note their 
number and character, of the practical adoption by the new 
order of the machinery of the old. If, however, Amos follows 
closely the old style in receiving his message by vision (although 
of a more elevated character),* he exhibits a more striking dif- 
ference in the method of presentation. It is true that in many 
cases we still have what seem to be only brief oracles or texts, 
that is, fragmentary utterances. Even these differ from those 
of older prophets, “ which offered a hard and fast decision of the 
moment for the moment”’;} since in many cases they have now 
taken on the form of sermons, and in all cases they present teach- 
ing concerning Yahweh’s nature and his purposes for Israel. On 
the public preaching of the prophet, as distinguished from the 
writing of his sermons, v.2. 


v2. A most significant factor in the ministry of Amos is the "*™ 


writing down of his sermons. In this service he is, perhaps, the 
leader. { The adoption of the new method, viz. that of writing, 
was the outcome of certain factors in the situation, and itself the 
occasion of certain others. 

(1) It is to be remembered that in this century Israel was, for 
the first time, enjoying the privileges of civilization. Many forces 
are set in motion in a nation when it rises into this stage of life, 
among others that of literature. § There was not only an incentive 
to writing, but the opportunity for it, as provided in the long peace 
of Jeroboam’s reign. || Torah-literature had already taken. form 
(Ho. 8”) in the laws that had been codified. Prophetic literature 
also had come into existence in the form of the great epics of old 





* We cannot suppose that these visions were used only as a method of presenting 
the prophetic thought to the people. Here, as in Isaiah and Jeremiah, we have 
survivals of the old trance, as the state in which the prophet received the message. 
Cf. K. DB. V. 676. + Bu. Red. 133. 

+ The only rival for the honor is the author of Is. 15 and 16; but these chapters 
are probably later; so Schwally, ZAW. VIII. 207 ff.; Duhm; Che. /utroduction, 
etc., iz Joc.; Marti. For an early date v. WRS. Profh. 91 f., 392; Di., GAS.; and 
Dr. LOT, 215 f. § Sta. GVZ. 1.556; Kit. Mest. II. 315 f. || GAS. I. 35. 
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Israel, which J and E had taken pains to put together. Amos, 
after all, is not showing much originality in taking up the pen, for 
he is only following those who have already shown him the way. 

(2) Then, too, certain changes had come about which led 
inevitably to this step. Israel’s religion had passed upward to 
an entirely new position. It was no longer a matter of worship, 
i.e. ritual. It stood for certain new ideas, which could not be 
expressed in an institution, but must find for themselves a written 
record.* The prophetic utterance was no longer a temporary 
matter, uttered for a special time or set of circumstances; it had 
become something of eternal value, having to do with truth con- 
cerning vital subjects. Moreover, the prophet himself has taken 
on new functions and new responsibilities. He sees more clearly 
his position as it bears upon human affairs in general, and not 
merely the affairs of a single nation, nor of a certain time. 

(3) The earlier prophets were men who sought to exert “an 
instantaneous influence.” It was their business to act, as did 
Elijah, rather than to speak. And, then, it was a matter of 
supreme moment that now the prophet is expected to give a 
message with which the people will be displeased. He will no 
longer be the leader of the masses. His work will be outwardly a 
failure. His very ill success in reaching the hearts of the people 
actually forces him to put his words in writing. 

(4) In order that there may be secured permanent influence, 
the prophets’ words must be read and studied. This, and this 
only, will bring a continuous development of Israel’s religion, and 
a deepening of it in the hearts of the people. But to obtain this 
the prophet need not write out his words just as he had spoken 
them. He may give only the text of his address, or, possibly, a 
synopsis of it. The written form may omit much that had only 
local application. Nor did the writer himself always put his pro- 
phetic speeches into written form. This may have been left to a 
band of disciples such as history tells us Isaiah had (Is. 8"), men 
who desired to see the words of the master justified as only time 
dould justify them (cf. Dt. 18° Je. 28°). 
| Amos was first among the prophets to appreciate all this. 





* Kue, ed, I. 209, t WRS. O7/C 295 f.; Bu. Rel. 131. 
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Although he probably expected the end of Israel to come within 
his own generation, he saw the advantage of giving his thought a 
definite place. He may also have had in mind the possibility of 
transmitting it thus through disciples. 

3. In his political activity, likewise, Amos exhibits variation 
from the older type of prophet. (1)”The difference, however, is 
one, not in fact, but in method. He is as greatly interested in 
the national life as was Elijah or Elisha, but he makes no use of 
political influence. He himself is not an official of the govern- 
ment (as were Samuel and Elisha), just as he was not an official 
prophet. He sustained no special relation to the king, as did 
Nathan or Micaiah. He was only a private citizen. His interest 
in affairs was intense, but he established no organization to exe- 
cute his mission. He does only one thing, preach. 

(2) His political views (v.s.) concerning the nations near at 
hand he announces with consummate skill (p. 12), the method 
chosen being one which brings him into sympathetic touch with 
the Israelites themselves.* 

(3) But his political sagacity is displayed most keenly in his 
interpretation of Assyria’s relation to the world of that day, includ- 
ing Israel, and the use made of this interpretation. His mind 
was not at first clear in reference to the fall of Samaria, but cer- 
tainly grows more definite with the progress of the visions. 

4. The chronological order of the various stages in the minis- 
try of Amos is uncertain, and its determination will rest upon our 
final decision as to the structure of the book itself (p. cxxx ff). 
The following is suggested as a possible hypothesis : — 

(1) In connection with his early shepherd life in Tekoa, he 
visits many points of interest at home and abroad; and in the 
course of these visits learns, as an outsider might learn, the methods 
and work of the zebhi’im (3’).¢ This was only a part of that 
information concerning the world at large which he obtained in 
these earlier years. 








* Such is the interpretation placed by many scholars upon the arrangement of 
the first two chapters, e.g. We. on Am, 2}4 ff.; Mit., Dr., Now., Marti. 

+ Che. (ZB. 157) says,“ Which (2.2. 3") Amos could hardly have written, unless 
he had had the most vivid and ocular evidence of the effects of a true prophetic 
impulse even before his own turn came to receive one.” 


—_ 
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(2) A time came when in visions given him, like those which 
he had seen others have (v.s.), a definite call to preach was 
received.* This call grew out of the message contained in the 
vision of the plumb-line, viz., the irrevocable destruction of Israel. 
In the two visions which> precede, although he saw the doom 
threatened, he believed it might be averted; but gradually he 
becomes convinced that Assyria is the source of the danger (6™ 
7), and that ruin is inevitable unless something extraordinary 
shall avert the catastrophe. He goes to Northern Israel, amazed 
that every one does not, like himself, foresee the coming disaster. 

(3) Having reached his destination, the work is opened by 
the proclamation, with diplomatic skill, of one oracle after 
another concerning Israel’s neighbors. { ‘These may have been 
uttered on successive days, but, in all probability, were spread 
over weeks and months. When the proper time has arrived, to 
Israel (2°"*) itself is announced the dreadful future with the reasons 
therefor. In the course of his wanderings he arrives at Bethel. 
The climax is reached in the sermon of chap. 6, in which captivity 
is threatened. 

(4) This is probably followed by a popular interruption of his 
work. In any case, demand is made for his authority to utter such 
pessimistic denunciations, and to announce what really amounts to 
treason.§ In justification of his words, he tells the story of his 
call, as it came in the visions of locusts, fire, and plumb-line. 
This closes with a specific threat against Jeroboam the king. || 





* These (ecstatic) visions (1) connect Amos closely with the work of the 
nebhi'im ; (2) are not satisfactorily explained as being merely the vehicle of the 
prophet’s publication of his message (cf. p. cxxv, and K. D&B. V. 676a); (3) are 
presented after the oracles and sermons (1-6), as the justification of the prophet'’s 
mission (cf. Is,6), and form the continuation of his work after Amaziah’s inter- 
ruption. + This (p. 74) is the proper interpretation of 37. 

{ The resemblance of these utterances to the short oracles of the zedh2’im can- 
not be overlooked. Their pleasing character would surely commend the prophet 
to his auditors. One cannot imagine Cheyne’s reasons (ZB. 154) for suggesting 
that these oracles could not have been spoken. 

§ This seems to be a reasonable inference in view of the necessity of explaining 
the present position of the visions, for only in some such way as this can one account 
for hope contained in the first and second, when the most absolute statement of 
destruction has just been uttered in 614, 


|| The third vision indicates the position which Amos had held since coming to 
Northern Israel. 
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(5) Then follows the official attack by Amaziah, and the 
prophet’s explanation of his work, with a scathing rebuke of 
the priest for his interference.* Whatever the plans for the 
future may be, he continues for a while the work which he had 
come North to perform.t 

(6) Another vision (the fourth) is received revealing Jsvae/ as 
ripe for destruction, with an arraignment of the accused, a threat 
of earthquake and slaughter, followed by universal mourning, 
Yahweh’s abandonment of his people, despair and destruction. 
A little later comes the fifth and last vision, the downfall of the 
sanctuary, with a picture of ruin which none may escape, and an 
assurance that the destruction will be complete. 

(7) The prophet goes back to Judah, perhaps to Jerusalem, t¢ 
where he puts his addresses into literary form and intrusts them to 
the disciples of Yahweh, for the use of those who are to follow him 
(v.z., on his literary work, p. cxxx ff.). 

5. The turning-point in Amos’s ministry, and, indeed, the only 
significant event that has been handed down to us, is the scene at 
Bethel. We cannot fail to appreciate : (1) The element of tragedy 
which it includes, for the throne of a king is at stake, the life of 
the priest is forfeited, and the fate of the nation is sealed. (2) The | 
naturalness of it all, for is not Amos seeking to do just what his 
predecessors back to Samuel had done before him, viz. to unseat 
the king? How could his words be otherwise interpreted? How 
could king or priest fail to take cognizance of them? (3) The 
strange character of Amos’s reply to this point. Is the prophet’s 
language, in which he foretells Amaziah’s doom, general or special ? 
We answer, the former. The catastrophe which is soon to befall 
the whole nation will include the priest with the rest. 


* This arrangement is, on the whole, better than (1) that which introduces the 
attack before the visions immediately after 614 (so Baumann); or (2) that which 
places the attack after a// the visions have been announced, and understands that 
Amos said nothing after his rebuke of Amaziah (so Lohr, Marti). 

+ It is hardly possible to regard this interference as in any sense a friendly one 
(Or.). Nor can we easily suppose that Amos was strong enough to disobey what 
was evidently the king’s command, and not go away at all. At the same time one 
can scarcely imagine so bold a prophet not doing what this hypothesis takes for 
granted, viz. continuing to preach until he had finished his message. 

t Was this a second visit (cf. 61), as Che. (24. 154) suggests ? 
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6. In forming an estimate of the efficiency of Amos’s ministry, 
we must note one or two facts :— 

(1) There was in Amos a noticeable lack of the religious ele- 

ment, in the ordinary sense of that word ; and certainly the ministry 
was not one that could reach very many eds There were prob- 
ably not fifty people in Northern Israel who could understand him. 
It is quite certain that he did not himself have in mind a clear 
conception of the issue involved in his preaching. He was indif- 
ferent to everything that had to do with purpose or motive. As 
Duhm has said, the teleological element was lacking. ‘The fact is, 
the new element in Amos was that which is represented by the 
sage. The union of a zadfz’ and a sage in one person produced 
a prophet in the new sense, the sense in which Amos is entitled to 
that title. 
v (2) Amos’s ministry, then, signifies a breaking away from the 
old ; or, better, an infusion into the old of a new spirit, that of ob- 
servation, philosophical inquiry, acceptance of law. His work fur- 
nishes for future prophecy a new basis for development, one which 
will include thought, adjustment to environment, and growth of 
thought. Still further, although he was a moralist of an extreme 
type, requiring for the proper balancing of his ideas those of his 
contemporary Hosea, which were in striking contrast with his own, 
he nevertheless bequeathed to all mankind certain truths which 
time has shown to be unchangeable : — 


“The truths that justice between man and man is one of the divine foun- 
dations of society ; that privilege implies responsibility, and that failure to 
recognize responsibility will surely bring punishment ; that nations, and, by 
analogy, individuals, are bound to live up to that measure of light and knowl- 
edge which has been granted to them; that the most elaborate worship is 
but an insult to God when offered by those who have no mind to conform 
their wills and conduct to his requirements, — these are elementary but eternal 
truths.” * 


§ 15. Tue Lirerary Form or Amos’s WRITINGS. 


The present form of the book of Amos suggests several prob- 
lems. How much of the book did Amos himself leave ? What 





* Kirk. Doct. 106. 
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portions are of later origin, and what motive suggested their inser- 
tion?* Through what stages has the book gone? What contact 
has it had with other literature ? And still further, what is the 
form of composition employed, and what special features of that 
form deserve attention ? 

1. The table on p. cxxxii presents the contents of the book, 
showing (1) the larger divisions, viz. oracles, sermons, etc., (2) the 
smaller sections, and (3) the original and secondary elements 
within each section. 

2. The secondary material indicated in the table on p. cxxxii 
includes the passages (with the exception of a few words or 
phrases, v.2.) which have been treated as interpolations in the 
commentary. An examination of these passages shows that they 
fall into five groups :— 

(1) The Judaistic insertion, made after the promulgation of 
Deuteronomy, and referring to the approaching destruction of 
Jerusalem, viz. the judgment on Judah, 2**.+ 

(2) Historical insertions, from a post-exilic date, (2) adding 
judgments upon Tyre (1°*) and Edom (1”*), thus bringing the 
whole number (with Judah) to seven; { (4) adding reference to 
the fall of Calneh, Hamath, and Gath, 6? (cf. Is. 10%"), 

(3) Theological insertions, from a post-exilic time, similar in 
tone and spirit to certain passages in Job§ and Deutero-Isaiah. | 





* Men in later days of prophecy seem to have regarded it as a pious duty to 
illustrate older utterances by making application to their own times. If the older 
form of utterance appeared too harsh for the later age, it was modified; if too 
obscure, it was explained. The intention was not to preserve and transmit what 
the prophet had actually said, but rather to indicate what, in the opinion of the 
later editor, he would have had to say in order “‘to fulfil the religious purpose 
which he once meant to serve” (cf. K. D&B. V. 671; Carpenter and Battersby, 
flex. 1. 110). 

+ There is no basis for adding to this, with Marti, either 31%, for surely Amos, 
himself a Judahite, could speak of the “ whole family ”. or 6l¢, for was not Amos 
concerned also for Zion? Even with these passages treated as insertions, there is 
no ground for supposing a special edition of Amos to have been issued for the 

Judahites. 
t No good reason (v. 7 Joc.) exists for regarding, with Marti, 210 as such an 
istovical addition (to 29, the difficulty involved in its position is entirely relieved 
by transposition), or 2!2 (to 21), or 56 (p. 130). 
§ Eig. 384 ft 2 ff. 81 ff. 34-38, 
|| Z.g. 402 ff 4512. 18 4gi2t,, 
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Here belong (a) the heading of the book, 1? (pp. 9 f.) ; (4) the 
well-known doxologies, 4% * 58? 9°f.+ 

(4) Technical or archaeological insertions, which take the form 
of expansion, thus adding details to the more simple statement of 
the original. Here belong, (2) “each woman straight before 
her,” in 4°; (4) “while yet there remained three months to the 
harvest,” in 4’* (p. 97), also, “together with the captivity of 
your horses,” in 4” (p. 100); (¢) “one field being rained upon,” 
etc.,. . . “two or three cities staggering,” etc., in 47° ®* (pp.97f.) ; 
(dz) “and unto wailing those skilled in lamentation,” in 5" (p. 127) ; 
“and the peace-offerings of your fatlings I will not regard,” in 
5” (p. 135); (e) the detail of the inner part of the house, 
in 6°"* (p. 151); (/) “and lo! there were full-grown locusts 
after the king’s mowings,” in 7'*; (g) the extra technique, in- 
volving the question of Yahweh_to Amos, in 7°* 8?*; (%) “ buy- 
ing the poor for silver,” etc., in(8°; (7) “ your images, the star of,” 
in 5%, “‘and it devour,” in 5°, “and the oppressions within her,” 
in 3°, “O children of Israel,” in 31, “with a storm in the day of 
tempest,” in 2“, “plumb-,” in 7’, “ for thirst,” in 8". 

(5) The.Messianic additions found in “Behold the days are 
coming,” in 8%, and the long closing passage 9*” connected 
with what precedes by 9%’, in which the interpolator announces 
that the original message of destruction was intended only for 
Northern Israel. 

(6) Certain phrases, “The Lord,” “God of Hosts,” “It is the 
oracle of Yahweh,” “‘ Has Yahweh said,” which have been inserted 
arbitrarily to emphasize some favorite thought of a reader, e.g. 
2a a ee o/s). Cf. also, “in that day, 8°. 

3. The internal history of the book (z.e. the various steps in the 
process of its growth) was probably as follows : — 

(1) Amos himself left, not a book, but certain addresses or |’ 
groups of addresses in writing. ' 

(2) These became a book, in all probability through the work | 
of his disciples, before the times of Isaiah (v.7.), who, says Cheyne, ° 
“steeped himself in the originality of Amos before displaying his 








* Che. (ZZ. 153) includes also 412%, 
+ We cannot include here, with Marti, 33 (p. 67), or 37 (also Duhm; Che. ZZ. 
154; v. p.71), or 5!3 (p. raz), or 88 (p. 176), or 81-14 (pp, 183 f.). 
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own truly original genius.” * Since Amos probably issued his 
addresses in Judah, it is questionable whether Hosea ever saw 
them (v.2.). T 

| (3) A Deuteronomic insertion consisting of 2** was probably 
!made in Jeremiah’s time. This address would fit in just before 
the fall of Jerusalem, almost as appropriately as before the fall of 
Samaria. It is perhaps too much to call this a Deuteronomic 
redaction. 

(4) During the exilic experience (or a little after) important 
changes were introduced, viz. (@) those of an historical character 
(v.s.) in accord with the same spirit which gave rise to Obadiah’*™ 
(cf. Is. 34 Ez. 25 35° Ps. 1377) Jo. 3°®; and (4) those of a theo- 
logical character (v.s.) in accord with the same spirit which found 
expression in the descriptions of the deity that occur in Job and 
Deutero-Isaiah (v.s.). 

(5) In a later post-exilic period there was added the large 
| number of technical and archaeological explanations and expan- 
‘sions indicated above. At this time the superscription (1’) 
probably had its origin. Many of these are glosses which found 
their way into the text without motive of any kind. Some, how- 
ever, are the work of an editor who delighted to repeat in minute 
detail some point or description which had been passed over quite 
summarily. No definite line perhaps can be drawn between these 
two classes of additions. 

(6) Finally, in the spirit of the days of Zechariah and Zerubbabel, 
when men were thinking of the restoration of the throne of David, 
or perhaps still later, there was added the Messianic promise of 
g°*” (v.s.). This closed the internal history of the book. 

4. The general structure of the book as understood by the 
present writer is indicated in the table (v.s.). Its character is_ 
extremely simple: A series of judgment oracles ; a series of judg- 
ment sermons; a series of judgment visions. ‘These various series 
have each its own unity of thought and its own unity of purpose. 
These have already been fully discussed. 


It remains, however, to notice some of the more important hypotheses put 
forward in recent times which offer different explanations of Amos’s structure. 





* BB. 154. + So We., Che.; but cf. Ba. 
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(1) Elhorst (1900) on the supposition that the text was originally written 
in parallel columns, the strophes being arranged so that 1, 3, 5, etc., fell in 
Column I. and 2, 4, 6, etc., in Column II. and that some copyist transferred 
the columns consecutively instead of alternating between the two, proposes 
the following order: 11-211. 12..5.18-15.68 21-3 19.10 94.5.6 560.7 97.8 58.9 29:12 
510-12 213-16 515-15 31.2 516.17 33-8 518-20 39-14 521-25 41-8 526.27 44-11 61-6 412 GT 418 68 
528 6F1E 54-5 612.18 56 G14 71-9.10-17 B16 ol-6 B7-14 7-15, With this rearrange- 
ment, the prophecy falls into four divisions: (@) 11-25; (4) 2®-614; (c) 7147; 
(2) 81-916, 

(2) Lohr (1901) finds five main divisions; the first one consists of the 
introductory address, threatening Israel and her neighbors with punishment, 
and includes 1}8-1315 91°3.614.16, The second one contains two addresses, 
announcing destruction because of the exploitation of the poor by the rich and 
powerful; the first address consists of 31% 244.54.6.815 41-3 414 glb-4+a, the 
second address comprises 51-64 7- 10-12. 16-18. 20-27 61.3-8.11-14. The third division 
contains the mere fragment of a sermon against the sanctuaries and the ritual, 
viz. 4*124. 3140. ol@7, The fourth division includes the four visions in 7)? 
8!8; and the fifth division consists of the historical episode in 7117, 

(3) Riedel (1902), regarding the book as an anthology of the most signifi- 
cant utterances of Amos, collected and arranged by a later editor, and treating 
710-17 as a later addition, makes the following analysis: I. A poem announcing 
Yahweh’s judgment on the nations in general, and Israel in particular, chaps. 
1and 2. II. The central division (3!8?), falling into three sections: (a) three 
addresses beginning with “ Hear this word,” 3!® 4138 5117; (4) two addresses 
beginning with “Alas,” 51827 6-14; (c) the four visions, 79 8'%, III. The 
closing address (84-91), likewise consisting of three sections: (a) 8414, which 
again begins with “ Hear”; (4) 9!!, again narrating a vision; (c) 9, a word 
of promise, in part looking back to the first address (cf. 912 with 111), 

(4) Baumann * (1903) finds five addresses, all of similar structure. Each 
of the last four addresses has three main divisions, the last division in each 
case summing up the entire speech, and the second division, with one excep- 
tion, consisting of four sections. First address: 128-1815 21-3. 6lla. 12, 110.18. 14a. 
16 a. 146. 15a%15b. 160 (with an appendix, 3915). Second address: I. 316%.64.8; 
II. (2) 42%, (6) 845.7. 8.9. 10.13. Vani aP pp sae Aadecet I. 445; IL. (a) 46911, 
Gyn ae 2a nc ellen em eebourchigaddressi: elem5h ue: 2050/2205 Te (cq) Read, 
(4) 6, (c) 67, (d) 613-1248; TIT, Gl411.120.9.10 Fifth address: I. 710-17; 
Te) 73,1) 758), ) 71, @) 8's IIT, ola) 342. oft 7) Baumann sum-= 
marizes the thought in the form of a dialogue as follows: First division 
(Amos) : Yahweh will bring destruction upon Israel’s foes and also upon Israel ; 
for every crime demands punishment. (Israel) : How unheard of, to maintain 
that Yahweh would destroy his own people! Who would listen to such folly? 
Second division (Amos) : Wnat I speak is not folly, but the decree of God. 
Hear, therefore, especially you leaders in iniquity, of impending disaster. 





* With whom Now.? is in essential accord. 
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(Israel) Our cultus at the sanctuaries will turn aside every sort of disaster. 
Third division (Amos): Vain labor of love! Have not past calamities taught 
you that Yahweh demands a better service? Seek him through the practice 
of morality and justice! But no, all warning is useless. Because you will not 
listen, you cannot be helped. Fourth division (Amos): It remains only to 
raise the funeral dirge and to wail over the blind, Destruction is inevitable. 
Fifth division (Amos’s justification of his message in response to the protests 
of Amaziah and the people): God, whom I have seen, has revealed to me 
what must come, and in spite of my earnest entreaties, has held fast to his 
decision. 

(5) Marti (1903) finds in the original book (a) an announcement of 
judgment upon Damascus, Ammon, Moab, and Israel herself: 1%%- 1316 


21-3. 6-9. 11. 18-16; (4) a series of fragments of fourteen sermons: 31%? 346-8 3911 
; -3 s47a%8-12a ¢1-3 ¢4.5a. 6.14. . 10-12. 16. 17 ¢18. 208. 19. 21-25. 27 61.3-6a.7 
gi? 3140.5 413 gtTa8l2a 1-8 54.54.6.14.15 67 16.17 518 61.364 


68-10 G11. 12.134. 6b. 138.14; (¢) the five visions and the historical episode: 7!% 
81-3 gl-4.7 90-17, and some fragments within 8414, viz, 845-7. la. 12.186. 14, 


5. The external history of the book of Amos may be traced 
briefly through four periods : — 

(1) Direct evidence of an external acquaintance with it by 
other prophets is perhaps slight. The similarity of expression 
found in certain passages in Hosea,* as compared with Amos, 
proves nothing ; the two were dealing with the same historical 
traditions and were working in the same environment. The same 
thing may be said of the two or three passages in which Isaiah and 
Amos use similar expressions.t In Jeremiah, on the other hand, 
because the situation is a similar (although not the same) one, 
more definite trace is found of Amos’s influence.{ In Ezekiel, 
likewise, some points of external resemblance may be noted, espe- 





* E.g, between Am. 25 etc. (sending fire upon the palace) and Ho. 814 (which-is 
late), Am. 210 (the rescue from Egypt) and Ho. 12!°f, Am. 717 (threat of captivity 
in an unclean land) and Ho. 93, Am. 8° (corruption of Ephraim, unjust scales) and 
Ho. 128, Am. 88 95 and Ho. 43, Am. 46 and Ho, 710, 

+ Cf. Is. 3019 with Am, 212; Is. 329-1117 (13Nwv) with Am. 61; 3164 with Am. 
4) ff; and 9/—-104-++ 525-89 with Am. 4413, 

{ This is seen, perhaps, in the formulas employed at the beginning (”) "mx 75) 
and at the end of the utterances against foreign rations; cf. 472 481 491-7. 28. 34 and 
Am. 13-6 etc.; also 48%. 44 492-6. 26.39 with Am. 15-¢-15 23; and in the similarities to 
be noticed in a comparison of Je. 1727 with Am. «5, 2110 with 94, 2580 with 12, 4927 
with 14, 493 with 115, 466 with 214, 467 with 88, 4824 with 112 22, 4913. 20-22 with 112, 
48" 498 with 115, The phrase “ virgin Israel” is found only in Am. and Je.; “ days 
are coming” occurs in no other prophetic books. 
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cially in the passages directed against foreign nations.* In the 
other prophets, few cases of direct external influence may be 
discovered.} 

But it is not in such external manifestations that we should 
expect to find traces of Amos’s influence upon later prophets. 
That his ministry and message were known to them appears from 
several points in which they follow closely in his steps, ¢.g. in 
standing aloof from the great body of so-called prophets in their 
respective periods ; in adopting the method of writing down their 
utterances ; in the continued development of the sermonic dis- 
course introduced by him ; in following the fashion of directing a 
certain portion of their attention to the foreign nations ;{ in bas- 
ing their work on the fundamental doctrine of national judgment 
as presented by Amos; in holding up and completing the new 
ideas propounded by Amos concerning God and his ethical 
demands upon humanity. 

(2) The external relation of the book of Amos to the wisdom 
literature is not indicated by anything that has come down to us. 
That its influence was felt can scarcely be doubted, since in it we 
have the first definite formulation of Yahweh’s relation to the out- 
side world, the idea which lay at the basis of all Hebrew wisdom ; 
the assignment of Israel to a place upon a level with other nations 
(cf. the absence of any reference to Israel in the book of Prov- 
erbs) ; an example of Oriental learning in history, geography, so- 
cial customs ; the very essence of wisdom, in the emphasis placed 
upon honesty, purity, etc. ; together with an almost total absence 
of the religious sentiment (v.s.). 

(3) In later times reference is made to the Amos-book in Ecclus. 
49°, where “ the twelve prophets” are mentioned, showing that at 








* Cf. the introductory formula in Ez. 258. 8-11. 15 263.7, etc., and the closing words 
in 257-11. 14 266. 14.21; also Ez. 272 2812 322 with Am, 51, 2826 with 914, 355 6 with 1), 
68 with 99, 72.6 with 82, 2818 with 110, 

+ Cf. Zp. 24#f., in which the same cities of Philistia are mentioned as in Am. 168 
(Gaih being omitted), and in the same connection a call issued for repentance in 
language almost like that of Am. 514; also. Zc. 917, in which Damascus, Phoenicia, 
and Philistia are threatened (Gath being again omitted in the list of cities); also 
Zc. 3? with Am. 411, Zc, 135 with 714, Hag. 217 with Am. 49. On the resemblance of 
Is. 425 457-12 to Am. 418 58ff., uv, p. cxxxiv. 

t Z.g. Is. 105ff. 131 ff. 1428 ff. 51-1925 21 23 Je. 46 ff. Ez, 25 ff. Ob., Na. 28-319 


Zp. 2415 Zc, gl-7, 
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that time there was a book of Amos; in Tobit 2*, where the book 
of Amos is first mentioned by name and a citation is made from 
8”; in Acts 7°*, where Am. 5** is quoted and assigned to “ the 
book of the prophets”; and in Acts 15™*, a quotation of 9” m 
connection with other “ words of the prophets.” 

(4) The place of the book in the Canon is naturally with “the 
twelve.” Its position in the Hebrew Canon, viz., third (following 
Joel), is different from that in G, where it is second (Joel being 
placed after Micah). 

6. Partly on @ grier? grounds (it being thought impossible to 
conceive of a herdsman as a man of letters),* and partly on the 

d of certain words which were wrongly spelled (these have 
fmore recently been discovered to be textual errors),} many ex- 
planations of the uncultivated and, indeed, rade speech of Amos 
have been deemed necessary. The fact has long been recognized, 
however, that these estimates were wrong. Recent writers, esspe- 
cially since W. Robertson Smith in 1882, have vied with each 
other in appreciation of the simplicity and refinement, as well as 
of the vigor of Amos’s literary style.{ The latest critics go even so 
far as to deny that the figures which he employs are prevailingiy 
those of the shepherd-life. § 

(x) The regular and simple structure of the book (p. cxxxm) 
exhibits at once Amos’s style of thought. What could be mare 
natural and easy than_the series of oracles, the series of sermons, 
and the series-ofxisiens? It is unfortunate that some recent 
critics seem as blind to the simplicity of Amos’s style of expres- 
sion as were the older critics to its refined nature. 

(2) This regularity, or orderliness, exhibits itself in detail in the 
repetition of the same formulas fer déree framseressiers, yea fer 
Jour, etc., in the opening chapters (or, to put it otherwise, in the 
orderly arrangement of the nations); in the use of the refrain, 
but ye did not return, etc., in the poem describing Israel's past 
chastisements (4*"]) ; in the entire form of the first three visions 


—_—__” 


* Jerome, in his introduction to Amos, characterizes Amos 25 imaferaixs sermome 
Sed mame sciemizn. 

¢ For these words, viz ~»y> 2", seen 5%, ame &, wwe GF, pa FR, 
ie dec. t W. especially Mit; Che. EB. 255. § Che. EB. 155. 

| Isaiah followed closely this model in his celebrated poem gro 353) athouzh 
& portion of this is probsbly ister than Issish himself. : 
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(7°) ; in the almost artificial symmetry of form seen in the accu- 
sation (7°) and the reply (7*”); in the series of illustrations 
employed with such effect in 3°* ; in the structure, in general, of 
the several pieces (v.2.). Moreover, these various series, “ while 
not so long as to become tiresome, are long enough to impress 
upon the mind of the reader the truths that they are intended to 
illustrate and justify the use of them by the prophet.” There is 
here the skill, not only of the poet and the speaker, but also of the 
teacher. Every poem in the book is a notable example of this 
same direct, straightforward orderliness of thought. 

(3) The imagery of Amos, like that of Isaiah, is worthy of special 
study. ‘Tradition has probably been wrong in emphasizing too 
strongly the prevailingly shepherd-characteristics (v.s.) which mark 
the figures employed by Amos. But no one will deny that he 
is especially fond of drawing his language from nature; and what, 
after all, is this but the field of rural life? He not only cites 


certain facts of agricultural significance, e.g. the recent drought, “4 ‘“ 


blasting and mildew (4"">), the oppressive taxation of crops (5"), 

and the cheating of the grain merchants (8°), but he finds pic- 

turesque illustrations and comparisons in “ threshing instruments ” 

(1°), the loaded wagon on the threshing-floor (2”), the height of | 
the cedars and the strength of the oaks (2°), the roar of the lion | 
in the forest (3* *), the shepherd rescuing remnants from the lion/ 
(3), the snaring of birds (3°), the “kine of Bashan” (41), worm-' 

wood (5’ 6”), the lion, bear, and serpent (5”), the perennial 

stream (5”), horses stumbling upon rocks and ploughing the sea 

with oxen (6”), swarms of locusts devouring the aftermath (71*), 

and the “ basket of summer fruit” (8°). 

(4) Other features of Amos’s style, which may only be men- 
tioned, are (a) its originality (sometimes called unconventionality | 
or individuality),* as seen in a certain kind of independence, 
probably due to the fact that he was a pioneer in the application 


of writing to prophetic discourse ; (4) its maturity, for nothing! ' 


is more clear than that he had predecessors in this work who 
had developed, in no small degree, a technical nomenclature of 
prophecy (v.s.); (¢) its artistic character, which is seen not only} 





* Cf, Mit. 8. 
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in strophes with refrains, but in the entire strophic structure of 
the various pieces, together with the measure and parallelism, 7.2. 
It is probable that Amos’s style, as well as the substance of his 
message, is to be explained largely by the circumstances of his 
environment (v.5.). 


D. HOSEA. 
§ 16. THe PERSONAL Lire oF HOosEA, 


The facts of Hosea’s life, while altogether different from those 
relating to Amos, are equally interesting and instructive. 

1. There is no evidence to prove that the man Hosea was of 
the tribe of Reuben (a view based on the resemblance of his 
father’s name, Beeri, to Beerah, 1 Ch. 5°) ;* or of the tribe of 
Issachar (p. 202) ; or of the tribe of Judah, for the passages in 
which Judah is mentioned are for the most part doubtful, since 
they seem to be part of a plan (p. clix), and even if authentic 
would prove neither the prophet’s Judaean birth,f nor the sugges- 
tion that the book was written out in Judah, when the prophet 
(like Amos) had been sent away.{ On the name Hosea, v. 
p. 205; on the bearing of the superscription 1, v. pp. 203 f. It 
is hardly to be questioned that he was a citizen of the Northern 
kingdom ; wv. p. 202, to which may be added, § as matter of detail, 
that (@) the interest in Northern Israel is seen in his intimate 
acquaintance with the historical conditions and foreign interests 
of the North, as well as with the policies of intrigue of the two 
political parties; (4) the particular places with which familiarity 
is shown, all of which lie in North Israel, are Mizpah in the east 
and Tabor in the west (5’), Samaria (frequently mentioned, 7} 
8°* ro" 13%), Gilead (6° 12"), Shechem (6°), Gilgal and Bethel 
(4% 9” 10%” 12"), Gibeah and Ramah (5° 10°) ; (c) the differ- 
ence between Amos’s point of view and that of Hosea illustrates 





* So, many Rabbis; cf. Jer. Quaestiones in Paralipomena. 

+ Jahn and Mau.; w. p. 202, 

{ Umb., Ew. 

§ Certain Aramaicisms, e.g. yan (113), mm) (513), ON (rol4), and the frequent 
use of the long form »>)x, are commonly cited in support of Hosea’s northern 
origin; but too great stress may not be laid upon these; cf. Kautzsch’s Avamazs- 
men im A, T., which recognizes no Aramaic words in Hosea. 
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well the difference between a visitor and a resident ; (@) the great 
historical significance of the book of Hosea is largely affected by 
the question of his citizenship.in the Northern kingdom. 

2. The date and circumstances of Hosea’s life and work are, 
upon the whole, quite definitely settled. While the superscription 
1' (pp. 203 f.) is from a later date, it is in part consistent with the 
facts. Hosea sustains to the fall of the Northern kingdom the 
same relation which Jeremiah sustained a century and a half later 
to that of the Southern kingdom. 

(1) Can we, however, determine how early he began his work ? 
or how late he continued to prophesy ? 


The following indications of date may be considered: (@) That he was 
preaching in 743 B.C. is certain in view of the threat concerning Jezreel (14), 
which must have been uttered before the fall of Jehu’s house, that is, before 
the death of Jeroboam II.; for Zechariah’s reign was very short, and imme- 
diately thereupon came the period of anarchy. If 14 was uttered in 743, the 
prophet’s marriage and the birth of his oldest son must be understood to have 
preceded. (On the date of the writing of chaps. 1-3, v. § 19.) (0) That he 
lived in the midst of the period of anarchy which followed the death of 
Jeroboam II. (2.e. 743-736 B.C.) seems to be shown by the utterance found 
in 77 (perhaps also 7° *. 84), which reflects the condition of things in this 
period.* (c) The lack of allusion of any kind to the Syro-Ephraimitish war 
of Pekah and Rezin against Judah (Is. 7, 2 K. 1587-88) would indicate that 
Hosea was not in active service at that time (734-733 B.C.), for one cannot 
imagine silence on his part with reference to events of such importance. ft 
(d) Still further, Gilead in Hosea’s day was still a part of Northern Israel (51 68 
1211); but in 734-733 B.c. Gilead and Naphtali passed under the yoke of 
Tiglathpileser. { 


The certain dates, then, are 743 B.c. and 734 B.c. How much 
earlier than 743 Hosea may have preached cannot be determined. 
(2) The historical events of the period just indicated (cf. 
2 K.15) fit in admirably with the descriptions of Hosea’s times 
found in his addresses. (a) In the earlier part, the times are 





* Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II., is assassinated within six months by Shallum, 
son of Jabesh, who, in turn, is killed after a month by Menahem, son of Gadi. 
He reigns about six years, paying tribute to Assyria for his protection. His son 
Pekahiah, after a reign of about two years, is assassinated by Pekah, son of Rema- 
liah (736 B.C.). t So Now., Marti, e¢ ad, 

{ On the impossibility of treating 1ol4 as an indication of date, thus bringing 
Hosea’s work down as late perhaps as 725 B.C., v. discussion zz doc. 
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represented as prosperous, just as in the days of Amos ; evidences 
of wealth and ease are seen on every hand, and punishment is 
still in the future (2°* 9) ; (4) a little later the situation is greatly 
changed ; lawlessness is prevalent (4’ 5’ 7’), the panic-stricken 
rulers are vacillating between Assyria and Egypt (5% 7" 12°), 
political dissolution has already begun (7° 8°), the powerlessness 
of the kings is generally recognized (107 13°), the religious and 
political leaders are the worst violators of the laws (gers ares 
conspiracies and revolution are rife (5% 7" 10° 12"), and anarchy 
prevails. 

(c) While the situations described by Amos and Hosea have 
much in common, there is also much that is different. Hosea 
actually sees the chaos and confusion, the decay, of which he 
preaches. Nor are the evils of the times, as seen by him, limited 
to those of the ruling classes (cf. 41% §* 4 9”), as for the most 
part in Amos. Moreover, Hosea seems to be himself a part of 
the situation, in a sense in which Amos, not being a resident of 
Israel, could not have been. He did not see so widely, but he saw 
more deeply. 

3. Concerning Hosea’s occupation and social standing, we are 
able only to draw inferences of a more or less uncertain character. 
(a2) Was he a member of the prophetic society? Nothing is to 
be found which would point in this direction.* (4) Was he a 
priest, and for this reason was he enabled to speak against the 
evil practices of his class as no one else could have done? f This 
is an interesting conjecture, with perhaps as little evidence in its 
favor as against it. His intimacy with life of every kind, in nature 
and among men, those of the country as well as those of the city, 
does not oppose this view. (¢) His acquaintance with life in 
general, and especially with that of the priests, taken in connec- 
tion with his familiarity with the plans of both political parties, 
and his intimate knowledge of his country’s history (pp. cliii, cliv), 
may reasonably warrant us in the opinion that he occupied a 
“ distinguished position”’ as a citizen in his native land. 

4. Hosea’s call and preparation constitute a tragedy in domestic 





* WRS. Proph. 156. 
1 So.Duhm, Theol. 130f.; cf. Sta. GVZ. 1. 577f.; Marti, p. 2. 
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life, and give us even a deeper insight into his career and pro- 
phetic work than we could obtain concerning Amos from the data 
in his book.* It is important, however, not to make use of later 
material in forming this estimate. We are to put aside, without 
Hesitation; 17 19-2627) 407 Meee 3°. This leaves us (v.. pp. 
205 ff.) the story of Gomer’s harlotry (17* 8"), the story, continued, 
of her purchase as a slave, and her retention “ many days,” 3+. 
While 27% *%%5 82041817 are from the prophet’s own hand, they 
furnish us light upon his life only as this may be reflected in his 
own interpretation of that life in connection with Yahweh and 
Israel. 

(1) The story is this: He marries a woman who, afterward, 
proves unfaithful to him. At the birth of the first son (whose 
’ father is another than Hosea, although the latter is as yet ignorant 
of his wife’s infidelity), Hosea calls him Jezreel (p. 211), a name 
of symbolical character (cf. the names of Isaiah’s children). 
When the next child, a daughter, comes (also in sin), Hosea, now 
cognizant of his wife’s unfaithfulness, names the child /Vo-love. 
Still another son is born, who is called by Hosea JVot-my-Kin. 
The woman, it would seem, now leaves home and falls into the 
hands of some man whose slave-concubine she becomes. But 
Hosea, who has loved her from the beginning and in spite of all 
her shame, purchases her at the price of a slave. The relation- 
ship of wife, however, is not reéstablished ; how could it be? She 
is placed where she will, in discipline, be shut off from inter- 
course with men, even from the legitimate intercourse with her 
husband. ‘This period of seclusion will last “many days.” How 
long? No indication is given. 


(2) It is to be especially noticed that (@) the conclusion of the story is not 
given us. We do not know whether in the end she was finally restored to 
full companionship. (4) While according to Israelitish law and custom the 
wife was a part of the possessions or property of the husband, and the mar- 
riage relation was based upon this idea, in Hosea’s case the relationship was 
one of love, so strong that it forced him to do unheard-of things. (¢) The 
‘period required for these transactions must have covered six or seven years. 
(d) The “tragic isolation” of Hosea through all these years is clearly evi- 








* On the various views entertained of the transaction in the first chapter and 
the literature of the same, v. pp. 204 ff. 
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dent. (¢) The feeling which suggests the naming of the first child is widely 
different from that connected with the naming of the second and third 
children. 

(3) The truth of these representations concerning the domestic life of 
Hosea rests partly upon the general interpretation of the narrative which is 
adopted, and partly upon our acceptance of 3!4 as belonging to the original 
narrative. (@) Concerning the general interpretation and the objections to 
it, v. pp. 208-210. But these objections are largely imaginary; for it is pure 
assumption that a call to prophesy may come ov/y in a vision, and that con- 
sequently this must be a vision. The years required for all these events need 
not have exceeded six or seven (v.s.), leaving abundant time for prophetic ac- 
tivity. The fundamental point to be noted is that the principal contribution 
of the domestic experience was not the message concerning the destruction of 
Israel, but that concerning the great love of Yahweh in spite of faithlessness. 
It is just as easy to suppose that the prophet kept Gomer in his house after be- 
coming cognizant of her infidelity, as to suppose that he imagined himself so 
doing. The fact that Gomer’s infidelity did not develop until after the mar- 
riage is not ignored in the text, but plainly indicated in the use of the phrase 
wife of whoredoms (17%) rather than 73 (p. 207). The usage of speech, as well 
as the psychological conception involved in the command of Yahweh to marry 
a woman, who, as Yahweh knows, will break her marriage vows, is to be 
compared with representations concerning the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart 
(Ex. 10! 111° 144), and the commission to Isaiah (6°£-), these being really zof 
commands, but events which in the light of later history are so interpreted. 
Still further, it was not the purpose of the marriage to teach that Yahweh 
was Israel’s husband, nor is it so to be understood; it was rather to teach the 
wonderful Zove on the part of one who was released from all obligations of 
nature or contract. Moreover, we may well understand that this experience, 
which was primarily a revelation to Hosea, also served in the prophet’s work 
as a means of communicating to the people the thought which it first con- 
veyed to the prophet himself. (4) In opposition to the view that 3!4 is from 
a later hand and to be treated wholly as allegory, I would urge (in addition 
to what has been said, p. 217) that the change in conception from the land 
as Yahweh’s bride (1? and chap. 2) to the sons of Jsrael is only a rhetorical 
effort toward personification and individualization, common enough and thor- 
oughly Hebraic. The phrase other Gods (3!) refers to the Baalim (p. 218), 
whose existence Hosea, as well as Amos, certainly recognized (p. cxlviii f.), 
whatever may have been his feeling toward the images of Yahweh. It is 
unquestionable that the later utterances of Hosea are permeated through and 
through with the idea of Yahweh’s love (p. cxlix), notwithstanding the large 
place occupied also by the opposite conception, viz. Yahweh’s righteous indig- 
nation, There is really nothing tangible that has been offered by any one to 
prove the later date of chap. 3. 

(4) The consideration of this domestic experience as the basis of the 
prophet’s call or of his preparation for his message belongs properly under 
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the topic of his message (v.7.); but in this connection two things may be 

mentioned: (a) The narrative of this experience, written some time after- 

ward, shows, as do the similar cases of Isaiah (chap. 6) and Jeremiah (chap. 1), 

that the prophet has interpreted into the narrative much of his later ex- | 
perience. In other words, the logical order was the experience, the great 

truth which it suggested, the narration of the experience in the light of 
this truth. (4) This is exactly analogous to the case of Amos; for while the f 
one heard the voice of God in the rising Assyrian situation, which itself was! 
the occasion of both the form and the content of his visions, the other heard it 

in the ruin of his home. It was in neither case merely a vision, but rather a 
psychological experience extending over a considerable period. 

(5) The basis of the prophet’s own interpretation of his experience was 
found in that most common Semitic conception that the national deity was 
the husband of the land; but he puts an entirely new thought into the old 
form of the conception (v.z.). Love, as such, was not a necessary accom- 
paniment of marriage in the olden times. Here the entire emphasis is placed 
upon this phase of the marriage experience. 


5. If one can imagine a character almost the opposite of that 
of Amos, he will have pictured Hosea to himself. (1) This picture, 
however, would be misleading if Hosea were thought of as weak. 
In this particular, as in all others, he was not inferior to Amos; 
but his strength was of another kind. It was that of endurance 
under incalculable agony ; and also of persistence against the com- 
bined forces of the leaders of his times. (2) His character was as 
complex as that of Amos was simple. There is manifestation every- 
where of contending and conflicting feelings; of tenderness side 
by side with indignation, of love and hate commingled ; of leniency 
passing swiftly into severity and the reverse, and of hope for the 
future actually turning before the gaze into an almost absolute 
despair. “The swift transition, the fragmentary, unbalanced utter- 
ance, the half-developed allusions, that make his prophecy so 
difficult to the commentator, express the agony of this inward 
conflict.” * (3) This means a nature strongly emotional. So 
true is this of Hosea (cf. the strikingly parallel case of Jeremiah) 
that not infrequently he seems to lose his self-control, and to 
become subject to these same emotions. (4) One side of this 
emotional nature is seen in his affectionate character, of which 
the entire family story is an expression. The depth of his affec- 





* WRS. Proph. 157. 
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tion, the gentleness which characterized it, and, likewise, the 
passion, of which a glimpse is now and then obtained, all point to 
a personality unique in Old Testament history. (5) Still another 
phase, closely associated with the emotional, is his strongly 
marked religious temperament, in contrast with the ethical, as 
it is seen in Amos. “Amos is the stern moralist ; Hosea is the 
man of religious affection. Amos sees the righteous will of Yah- 
weh pronouncing and executing judgment upon Israel; Hosea 
has a vision of the loving heart of Yahweh grieving over his erring 
children.” * (6) But Hosea was not illogical, as he has so fre- 
quently been represented. His ability, notwithstanding conflicting 
feelings, to give expression to a system of theology which was to 
serve henceforth as the basis of all Israelitish thought, is a factor 
worthy of consideration in any estimate of his character. He was, 
in a strange and true sense, a typical Israelite, and his thought, as 
time shows, was the thought which Israel would accept. This 
must have come about, at least in part, because his character was 
fundamentally the Israelitish character, viz. strong, complex, 
emotional, religious. 


“ 


§ 17. THE MessacE or Hosea. 


Hosea’s message is hardly less important than that of Amos. 
The special interest lies in three facts, viz.: (1) the personal 
element which pervades it throughout, for one feels that, after 
all, the message is not so much a part of the political situa- 
tion, nor, indeed, of the religious, as the man himself ; (2) the 
supplementary relation which it sustains to that of Amos, both 
together giving the two sides of one great conception ; (3) the 
fact that in connection with the delivery of this message the 
end of Northern Israel is rapidly paseo a for within a dozen 
years all will be over. 

1. The general thought of Hosea’s message is summed up 
briefly in connection with a very few propositions: (a) Israel is 
wicked through and through, and her condition morally is that of 
rottenness. (4) Israel is politically doomed, the last stages of 
decay having now been reached. (c) Yahweh is Israel’s father, 





* H..P, Smith, O. 7. Hzst. 221. 
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with all a father’s love and interest ; he is Israel’s husband, with 
all a husband’s love and devotion. (¢) Israel fails to comprehend 
Yahweh ; has a totally wrong conception of him; in short, Israel 
does not know Yahweh. (¢) Israel deceives herself in her acts 
of repentance ; but there is a repentance which consists in turning 
back to Yahweh.* (/) Israel’s present attitude toward Yahweh's 
love means, in the end, her total destruction. 


2. The question of insertions sustains even a closer relation to the message 
of Hosea than in the case of Amos. (For the passages which a scientific 
criticism denies to the original utterance, v.72. p. clx, and for the considerations 
which have led to the opinion thus expressed, v. each passage zz loc. as 
well as p. clix.) There is involved in this, especially, the question whether to 
Hosea or to later writers we shall ascribe the strongly expressed teaching of 
Israel’s restoration, which is found in the book as it is now constituted. The 
most careful consideration seems to show that this thought is non-Hoseanic 


(p. clix). 


3. Again it may be said: Hosea followed Amos. But what did 
that signify? What did Amos do that Hosea need not do again? 
What did Amos leave undone, which Hosea must now do? tf Amos 
aroused the conscience of Israel to a perception of the real state 
of affairs ; but, aside from the most general injunction, Seek Vahweh 
and ye shall live (Am. 5*), he refers neither to a restoration (9?” 
being late) nor to any plan for securing such a restoration. That 
Yahweh loved his people, and had manifested this love on many 
occasions of great national importance, was evident. This love 
was indeed the basis in some measure of the ethical develop- 
ment thus far wrought out. But although this love was already 
recognized, there remained, in view of the emphasis which Amos 
lays on universal law, another problem to be solved, viz., “to 
prove in God so great and new a mercy as was capable of 
matching that law,” { in other words, it is necessary for a prophet 
“to arise with as keen a conscience of law as Amos himself, and 
yet affirm that love was greater still; to admit that Israel was 
doomed, and yet’ (not “ promise their redemption,” but) show 
~ that redemption, z.¢. repentance, is possible; and: that the basis 











* A later writer (127) includes also the maintaining of true love and justice, and 
the waiting continually on God. ¢ GAS. I. 227 ff. t GAS, I. 229. 
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of this redemption is as fundamental as is the basis of law itself. 
This was what Hosea had to do; and in doing it he is marking 
out the lines (v.s.) of all subsequent prophecy. 3**(v.” being late) 
clearly involves (a) Israel’s continued relationship with Yahweh, 
(6) her days of punishment for the sake of discipline, (¢) her 
acquisition of a new spirit and her return or redemption; but, 
while (a) and (4) are definitely expressed, (c) is only implied. This 
was left so, because the means and method were outside of Hosea’s 
vision ; not so, however, the fact and its philosophy. 

4. The circumstances of Hosea’s earlier life were practically 
the same as those under which Amos worked. But in the later 
period of his ministry everything had changed (v.s.). We are 
not to suppose, however, that the popular feeling (pp. cx ff.) on 
fundamental questions had been greatly altered. Hosea takes 
cognizance of certain phases of this opinion which Amos seems 
not to have noticed, e.g. image-worship, the platforms of the two 
great political parties, the national feeling as to the past history 
of the nation. These and other subjects constituting the popular 
usage or opinion which Hosea opposed will be taken up briefly in 
connection with the statement of his convictions (z.7.). 

5. Hosea, when compared with Amos, is found to deal very 
differently with the same question. While Amos was broader, 
Hosea goes deeper; Amos is controlled solely by the ethical 
spirit, Hosea by the religious spirit. The more important 
details are the following : — 

(1) The god of Hosea was omnipotent as truly as was that of 
Amos; but this idea of power occupies no such place in Hosea’s 
thought as in that of Amos. 


(2) Yahweh’s power over nature is seen in the fact that not Baal, but Yahweh, 
had been the giver of Israel’s gifts (28), in the affliction which the land and 
the beasts thereof are soon to suffer (4° 9”), as well as in the control of Sheol 
itself (131). In history his hand has wrought many wonderful things which 
have occurred in Israel’s own life as a nation (e.g. the deliverance from Egypt, 
111 129 1345; tender guidance in their early history, 113-4; the sending of 
prophets, 121°); but Hosea exhibits no interest in the work of Yahweh 
outside of Israel. 


(4) Was Hosea more truly a monotheist than was Amos? It 
cannot be said that Hosea has a narrower conception of the 
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deity ; but for him, as for his predecessor, Yahweh is a national 
god (3* 9° 13*), especially concerned with a single nation. His 
representation of this god, now as the light (6°), again as a lion 
(5* 137), or a gnawing worm (5”), vividly expresses the writer’s 
conception of the divine attitude and power. The anthropomor- 
phism is strong and startling. Yahweh is always represented as 
speaking, there being only a single case in chaps. 4-14 of an in- 
troductory formula (4'). The representations of love on Yahweh’s 
part (especially those of the father and the husband), and those 
also of indignation and threatened destruction (5% “* 12% 137*) 
bespeak a poetic nature, but at the same time present ideas of the 
deity of a peculiarly fundamental character (v.s.). 

(¢) The image-worship of these times, passed over in silence 
by Elijah, Elisha, and Amos (p. cxvi), is the subject of “ incessant 
polemic ” on the part of Hosea (8°°; cf. 1 K. 12% Ex. 32). This 
idea, not altogether new (cf. the decalogues, pp. lviii ff.), plays a 
large part in Hosea’s conception. Hosea, looking deeper than 
those who preceded, sees in the traditional Yahweh-worship of 
his times what he believes to be the worship of other gods (3; v.s.). 
Yahweh regards it as sinful to make idols or to worship them (13”), 
and all this applies to the calf-worship of Hosea’s times. Why 
was it Hosea rather than Amos who took this position? Because, 
as W. Robertson Smith has suggested,* while Amos looked at the 
national practices from the ethical point of view and that of the 
administration of justice, Hosea thought of them rather as they 
affected the personal relation of the nation to Yahweh himself. 
Israel, in idol-worship, shows no true conception of the love due 
Yahweh. . She is, in fact, an adulteress. The worship given the 
calves is morally false, and therefore inadequate and injurious (v.7.). 

(2) The fundamental idea of Hosea is his conception of Yahweh 
as a god of love (3' 11"*). The word “bn love, kindness, “leal love” 
(never found in Amos), represents an act or feeling of dutiful or 
loyal affection (6*® 10”). There is a relationship (6") between 
Yahweh and Israel which calls upon both to exercise this feeling 
toward each other. The obligation is not merely a legal one; it 
is likewise moral. We may not overlook the fact that, although 


* Proph. 176f. 
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this relationship is in one sense multiform (viz. grace on the part 
of Yahweh to Israel, Zze¢y on the part of Israel to Yahweh, and ove 
[equivalent to Awmanity] on the part of one Israelite to another), 
this multiformity was lost in the unity of the conception. Yahweh 
is not only the head of a state demanding justice, he is the head 
(¢.e. the father) of a family, for which he has a deep and never 
ending love. This love is the basis and the principal factor of 
religion. Because Yahweh loves Israel, Israel should be true to 
him, z.e. moral.* 

(3) His most bitter complaint against his people is that ¢hey do 
not know Yahweh (2° 4\* 5* 6° 8°; cf. 2a doc.).— In brief, we are 
to take know as meaning not only knowledge, but also the practical 
application which knowledge calls for. It is understanding, or 
comprehension, but more; for 7 know God is to feel the force 
of the deity and to act accordingly, z.e. to have the feeling (of 
love, or duty, or whatever else) which a knowledge of God implies. 
To come to know God, then, means to come into a new state of 
mind. Now, (2) Hosea is not asking Israel to accept knowledge 
which the nation once possessed, but has lost; it is something 
really zezw in religion which he is holding out to them, although 
in 13° this ignorance is rhetorically styled forgetfulness ; more- 
over, (4) he clearly indicates the obstacles in the way of their 
reaching up to this new knowledge, viz. their evil life (4**) and 
the failure of the religious leaders, priests and prophets, to do 
their duty (4°* 5!*) ; but (¢) if these difficulties should be removed, 
how might Israel gain this true knowledge of Yahweh? { Through 
the many deeds in which Yahweh has made manifestations of 
himself in history (v.s.); through the prosperity and abundance 
with which she has been blessed (2°); and, still further, through 
the laws or teachings which have already taken formal shape (4°) ; 
but, so hardened and insensible has Israel become to these and 
all similar influences, that Yahweh will be compelled to come 
upon them in violence and with disaster, in order to make im- 
pression on their minds. This is the doom of the immediate 
future (13"°). 





* Cf. WRS. Proph. 160 ff.; GAS. I. 346 ff.; Now. 9f.; Marti, 5 f. 
t+ An admirable discussion of the full meaning of 2zow, as it is here used, will 
be found in GAS. I. 320 ff. { Cf. GAS. I. 326f. 
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(4) While the exact relation of Yahweh to Israel,* represented 
under the various figures described above, is that of a covenant 
(6"), or a marriage (2°* 3!*), or that of father and son (111%), 
what does Hosea understand his relation to be to the outside 
nations? To this question no definite answer can be given. As 
has been noted, Hosea concerns himself little with the world 
outside. He realizes that there is such a world; he teaches that 
Egypt and Assyria will be used in the chastisement of Israel ; he 
gives, therefore, a place of superiority to Yahweh over the nations 
and over their gods. Further than this he does not go. This is 
in accord with the general fact that Hosea, unlike Amos, is not 
interested in state or nation history. He thinks of Israel, not as 
a state, but as a family ; not so much as a government, but as an 
individual, either child or wife. It is everywhere the personal 
attitude that is made most of. 

(5) The substance of Hosea’s message on the cultus (4¥* 6° 84-3, 
10 throughout, 13'*) is the same as that of Amos (p. cxix), and need 
not be dwelt upon.f It is only to be noted, as above, that because 
so much emphasis is placed upon the personal element, the faith- 
lessness of Israel in the matter of acts of worship appears all the 
greater. The physical and sensual character of the cultus, taken 
over from the Canaanitish worship of the Baalim, was wholly foreign 
and repugnant to Hosea’s conception of the truly spiritual relation 
of Yahweh to his people. His opposition to the calf-worship in 
particular was in large part due to its carnal tendencies. These 
things were fundamentally antagonistic to the new conception of 
Yahweh for which Hosea stood ; hence it is that the denunciation 
of the cultus occupies a much larger place in the utterances of 
Hosea than in those of Amos. 

(6) The immorality of Israel is pictured even more vividly by 
Hosea than by Amos. ‘The situation was the darkest possible 
(v.s.) ; for the land is full of “ harlotry” and “ adultery.” The 
fact that this general immorality is in part due to the Canaanitish 
influence makes the prophet’s case all the stronger from his point 
of view. His lamentation is frequently and strongly expressed 


* Cf. WRS. Proph. 161, 162. 
+ Cf. GAS. I. 286 ff.; WRS. Proph. 175 f.; HPS. O. 7. Hist. 222; Sm, Fel. 
207 f.; Duhm, Zheo/, 128 f. : 
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(4° 51°13 64 11). A heinous thing is the fact that the leaders, 
particularly the priests, encourage this immorality for the gain 
which they derive from it (cf. 4°). The sanctuaries, he declares, 
are dens of thieves; while the priests are the actual leaders in 
crime (6°). Against all this Hosea (a) utters scathing rebuke, 
(4) makes earnest effort to stir the public conscience, and (¢) 
preaches spn, which means just as truly Jove fo man, as love of 
God or love to God. ‘The strange thing is that he finds in religion 
itself the responsibility for the situation. 

(7) The political situation* at home and abroad is treated in 
much detail. Hosea is convinced (@) that Israel’s home policy 
from the beginning has been wrong. Israel’s kings, as distin- 
guished from those of Judah (8*), are not of divine appointment. 
In other words, the schism is condemned, and while he does not 
“ yearn for the healing of the schism by a Davidic king ” (Cheyne),f 
he sees no future for a kingdom whose religion is represented by 
calves (8° °). Moreover, while 8* may refer to the original schism, 
it is general enough to include the kings who come one after another 
in his own day. His attack upon the anarchy and confusion of 
his day (cf. 8*7%) is most violent (10** 71” 8’*). He declares 
that society is a “ cake not turned” (7°), ze. half raw, half baked 
to a cinder ; ¢{ that Israel has no leaders worthy of the name ; that 
the strength of the people is worn out; that they are actually held 
in contempt by the outside nations. This was the natural outcome 
of (2) their foreign policy, which was one of vacillation between 
Egypt and Assyria, one of half-hearted substitution of other 
gods for Yahweh, the result of which is seen in the actual deposi- 
tion of their kings and the appointment of Assyrian vicegerents on 
the Israelitish throne.§ But another political party will not accept 
Assyrian supremacy and turns to Egypt. Thus they are divided 
among themselves ; and, whatever unity might have gained, all is 
lost in this conflict of interests. 





* GAS. I. 269-289; Che. 25 f.; WRS. Proph. 183 f.; HPS. O. T. Hist. 224 f.; 
We. Prol. 417. 

+ 35 is not from Hosea. t GAS. 

§ Menahem held his throne as a vassal of Assyria (2 K. 1517-20; Tiglathpileser’s 
Annals, 1. 150), while Hoshea seems to have been an Assyrian appointee (Tig- 
lathpileser’s small Inscription, col. I., ls. 15 ff.; cf. AA 78 264 f.). 
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(8) Hosea’s mind dwells minutely on Israel’s past history, 
which he interprets in the light of the situation of his own days.* 
This interpretation was carried forward, and became the basis of 
all later treatment of the past. This fact is one of the most sig- 
nificant in connection with Hosea’s career; and in the influence 
thus exerted he proved himself, perhaps, the greatest of Israel’s 
prophets. We have four great interpretations of Israel’s early 
history, that of JE, which, after all, is hardly an interpretation in 
the sense in which we now use that term ; that of Hosea ; and, after 
him, that of the Deuteronomist and that of the priestly guild. Just as 
Israel is about to die, ‘‘ Hosea sees the tenderness and the romance 
of the early history.” Did Yahweh select Egypt or Assyria or 
Phoenicia, all great nations? No; but Israel (1 ze - Yet>her 
whole career from the “days of Gibeah” has been one of con- 
spiracy and bloodshed (1* 5% 7°” 10°) and rebellion against 
Yahweh (7), The purity of the early days has been lost (9). 
Yea, from the very beginning the tendency to evil manifested 
itself (12°”) ; while Yahweh has never ceased sending his mes- 
sengers with the call to repentance (12°*). The prophet’s point 
of view is clear; how can Israel, after the great favors shown her, 
exhibit to Yahweh such ingratitude ? 

(9) Israel’s immediate future is one of doom. Hosea has no 
bright message, for 14'° is surely late.{ If we could assure our- 
selves that such passages as 11-2! #161823 25 7710f were genuine, 
the case would be entirely different. Hosea saw more clearly 
than did Amos; and his hope for the future of Israel, based upon 
the divine love, was more tangible and definite ; but he promised 
nothing. He contributed a conception of Yahweh which made 
such a future not only possible, but, indeed, probable ; whether he 
supposed Northern Israel might still enjoy the divine favor is a 
question, yet it is just as questionable whether he transferred the 
hope to Judah. He taught the possibility of repentance and the 
true nature of repentance if it would be availing (2? 5* 6° 10”) ; 
but would Israel, accustomed to a fitful repentance, ever enjoy 
the true experience ? Hosea scarcely expected Israel’s deliver- 





A* WRS. Proph. 183 ff. » + GAS. I. 290. 
+ Cf. Meinhold’s attempt to separate the work of Hosea into two periods, in the 
latter of which predictions of exile and return may be found, e.g, 118-11 141-8, 
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ance from Assyria’s hand. It was too late. There was a pos- 
sibility, but it was only a possibility. Israel would not lift herself 
from the depths of degradation into which she had fallen. The 
future is altogether dark.* While Yahweh’s heart was filled with 
love, it nevertheless burns now with indignation ; so let the worst 
come! “Shall I deliver them from the hand of Sheol ? Shall I re- 
deem them from death ? Where are (z.e. come with) thy plagues, 
O death? Where (7.e. come with) thy destruction, O Sheol ? 
Repentance is hid from my eyes” (13”). 

6. Hosea was more intimately acquainted with the nation’s 
past than was Amos. At all events he makes larger use of it. 
On what authority did he depend? The documents J and E 
were already in existence (§$§ 8, 9), and Hosea must be supposed 
to have known them. 8” presupposes his acquaintance with 
written laws such as the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant, 
while the allusions in 9!’ 12°* might well be based upon the nar- 
ratives of J and E, though the possibility of oral tradition as the 
source is not excluded here,f and is probably to be accepted 
in the case of 8% 92194 10° 111° 13**. That he was in possession 
of information not contained in any documents now existing is clear 
from 118, and his independence of judgment concerning the past 
appears in 1* 10°. 

7. The character of Hosea’s message has already been indi- 
cated in the character of the man himself. Whatever one was, 
that, also, was the other. Was the man a typical Israelite? The 
message, as we have seen, was likewise a truly national expres- 
sion, since its content is the basis of all succeeding Israelitish 
thought. If Amos’s message was universal, Hosea’s was more 
narrowly national; if Amos’s was ethical, Hosea’s was religious. 
There is no lack of the tender and the spiritual element. “The 
two men are types of a contrast which runs through the whole 
history of religious thought and life down to our own days. The 
religious world has always been divided into men who look at the 
questions of faith from the standpoint of universal ethics, and men 
by whom moral truths are habitually approached from a personal 





* Cf. WRS. and Marti, £2. 2t25 f. 
+ Cf. Dr. LOT. 123; Carpenter and Battersby, Hex. 1. 107. 
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sense of the grace of God. Too frequently this diversity of stand- 
point has led to an antagonism of parties in the church. Men 
of the type of Amos are condemned as rationalists and cold 
moderates ; or, on the other hand, the school of Hosea are looked 
upon as enthusiasts and impractical mystics. But Yahweh chose 
his prophets from men of both types, and preached the same 
lesson to Israel through both.” * 


§ 18. THe Ministry or Hossa. 


In an examination of Hosea’s ministry let us prepare ourselves 
for something as different as possible from that of Amos. It will 
be the ministry of a poet, not a philosopher; of a man dealing 
with his own home and country, not a foreigner; of a man living 
and working largely in privacy, rather than in connection with 
rulers ; of a mystic, not a moralist. 

1. His call, together with the message which he was to preach, 
came not in a vision, but in an experience, one of the saddest 
known in life.t As in most cases, long years were occupied in 
the communication of the truth which he was ultimately to preach. 
The experience was historical and psychological: historical in the 
sense that it had to do with external facts; psychological in that 
it was more largely an operation of mind or soul, since both 
call and message were in reality a spiritualizing of an ordinary 
event, and an old tradition. We cannot be certain that Hosea 
did not have a vision of the ecstatic order; but there is no testi- 
mony which favors this, and all the facts are explicable without it. 





* WRS. Proph. 163 f. 

+ To the suggestion (cf. A. B. Davidson in DB.) that Hosea was already a 
prophet when the first child was born (as indicated by the name /ezreeZ), and that 
at this time he had no knowledge of his wife’s infidelity, and that consequently the 
experience had nothing to do with the call, it may be replied: (1) Unquestionably 
the prophet’s knowledge of Israel’s faithlessness and of Yahweh’s goodness was a 
matter of historical observation; likewise, the relationship of Yahweh as husband 
was an old Semitic idea; but (2) Hosea’s prophetic mission (including his call) 

‘was not merely to foretell a coming disaster (Amos had done this) ; it was much 
more than this, viz. to picture Israel’s wicked ingratitude over against the love of 
Yahweh, which had been manifested through centuries in spite of this ingratitude; 
(3) the call to preach this message was one which only years of experience and 
reflection made certain and definite, 
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As the crushing force of the home tragedy begins to touch this 
man, possessed of a deeply emotional and religious nature, he 
feels, in the very touch, a voice saying, ‘‘ This experience of your 
married life is a reflection of Yahweh’s experience with Israel” ; 
and the voice that speaks is Yahweh’s voice. It did not come 
in asingle day, nor in a year; but extended itself over many 
years, becoming more and more distinct until he no longer 
doubted its tone or its truth. 

2. He seems to have presented his message in the ordinary 

way. ‘Three or four details in the method employed may be 
noted: (1) He gives his children symbolical names, each of 
which conveys (to all who hear it) a significant teaching. In this 
method, as in many other points, Isaiah followed closely in his 
track. 
(2) He makes public recital of his disgrace and sorrow, not for 
the sake of sympathy nor with sensational motive, but because in 
no other way could he present his message. He thus employs 
a story (personal to be sure) through which to teach his fellow- 
countrymen. The unique thing is not the event itself, which is 
too usual, nor the story of the event, which in another’s mouth 
would have been ordinary scandal; but the telling of it by him 
who was the victim of the situation described. That this pro- 
duced a profound impression is beyond any question, and this, we 
may well suppose, was the motive of the prophet in narrating it. 
Perhaps he wishes to explain just how he came into possession of 
the message (v.s.) ; but this, after all, was only to make the mes- 
sage itself more definite and more authoritative. 

(3) He preaches, as did Amos, discourses (in all thirteen) which 
were intended to persuade the people to accept the new point of 
view which he, at bitter cost, had attained. ‘These discourses 
(v.2.), though modified by later insertions, yet more greatly by 
corruption of the text, still show the evidence of passion in their 
delivery. 

(4) Still another method of presentation was adopted after the 
example of Amos, when the prophet committed his addresses to 
writing, and thus secured their preservation for all time (v.7.). 
The suggestion of Marti that these prophecies were never spoken 
in public, but were originally written and intended for private 
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reading among the people, lays too much emphasis upon their 
present form, and, in any case, finds insufficient basis in the mere 
fact that they consist of “ poems which do not give the impression 
of having been popular addresses.” Poetry was the most popular 
form of address before an Oriental audience. 

3. Hosea falls in with Amos in the new policy of political 
action. He holds no office, exercises no direct control. But 
more than this, he, like Micah, lives in an atmosphere more retired 
than that of Amos or Isaiah. The latter came into direct contact 
with the royal power, while the relations of the former were, at 
least, indirect. It was, in other words, a private rather than a 
public ministry. (1) His political views (p. clii) were more defi- 
nite, perhaps, than those of Amos, and they had to do more 
distinctly with home affairs. This fact, together with the un- 
pleasant prominence given him by his domestic relations, and 
especially the political character of the period (pp. cxli f.), made 
his work one of peculiar difficulty. The prophet must still have 
been accorded large freedom to have been permitted to speak so 
freely in times of such political confusion. (2) Hosea’s readiness 
to differ from the prophets of earlier days, in reference to political 
matters, is noteworthy. To differ from Elijah and Elisha in con- 
nection with the Jehu episode was a daring thing to do, but it 
was even more remarkable that he should go back and pass an 
opposing judgment as to the division of the kingdom (v.z.). His 
political ministry thus passes in review the national history of two © 
centuries. Time has shown the wisdom of his position. (3) His 
attitude toward the prophetic policy of the past is no more severe 
than that which he holds toward the priests and prophets of his 
own times (9’). (4) With his political attitude toward Judah is 
involved the question of the Judaistic references now generally 
assigned to a later date (p. clix). 

4. The chronological order of the various stages in the ministry 
of Hosea is not even as clear as in the case of Amos, since neither 
the structure of the book nor the external events make contribu- 

‘tions of a very definite nature. 

(1) At the time of his marriage (750 B.c.?) he was presumably 
a young man, and, if his occupation was that of a priest (p. cxlii), 
his mind had been dwelling on sacred things for many years. At 
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first hand he gained his knowledge of the evil practices of his 
fellow-priests, and their close associates, the prophets. 

(2) Within two or three years (747 B.c.) he has satisfied him- 
self as to the doom of Jehu’s dynasty ; this is announced in con- 
nection with the birth of his son (Jezreel). He, doubtless, expected 
Israel’s collapse to be contemporaneous. 

(3) Within six or seven years the tragedy of his life has been 
enacted ; the real call to preach has come ; the great message has 
been received ; Jeroboam has died, and anarchy has set in; im- 
portant announcements concerning the future have been made (in 
the symbolic names given to the three children of his wife). 

(4) During the next six or seven years (742-735 B.C.), with his 
wife put away (for he cannot now live with her, however much he 
loves her), he preaches his impassioned sermons, breathing into 
them all the warmth and all the pain of an agonizing heart. 
These are the years of revolution and vacillation, of decay ap- 
proaching close to death,—years without any hope, yet with a 
faith in Yahweh that is strong and steadfast. 

(5) What next? We do not know. It is improbable that, like 
Amos, he left home and went to Judah, there to put his writings 
into form, and to include the Judaistic references which are in the 
present book.* It is probable that he was spared the worst agony 
of all, that of seeing Samaria in ruins and Israel carried captive. 
We have nothing from his lips or pen later than 735 B.c. (v.5.). 

5. The efficiency of Hosea’s ministry is even more clearly per- 
ceived than was that of Amos. The fact stated above (p. cliv) that 
Hosea’s teaching forms the basis of subsequent Hebrew prophecy, 
the fact that these utterances produced so great an impression as 
to find preservation, the additional fact that they were so strongly 
felt as to require for their elucidation and interpretation the com- 
ments and amendments of later generations, prove an efficiency 
of service and a permanency of character of the highest order. 


§ 19. THE Lirrrary Form or Hosea. 


The corrupt state of the text of Hosea makes the study of its 
literary problems both difficult and unsatisfactory. 








* Umb., Ew. 
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1. The table on p. clx exhibits a view of the book as we now 
have it, with (@) the larger divisions,* and (4) a separation of the 
original and secondary elements. 

2. The secondary passages + in the following table fall into four 
groups : (1) References in Hosea to Judah are for the most part the 
work of a /wdaistic editor. The basis for this decision is found { 
in the fact that in the great majority of cases no sufficient motive 
can be discovered to explain their Hoseanic origin, while the 
motive of the later editor is clearly evident ; besides, these pas- 
sages in nearly every case contain phrases which are late, or 
interfere with the rhythmic structure. The principal cases are 
the following: 1’, exempting Judah from the coming destruction 
(p.9213), the change of “Israel” tosjudah in. 5”? 462 76° 
12° ; 64, threatening Judah with judgment (p. 291) ; 8%, coup- 
ling Judah with Israel in transgression (p. 324); 121° (117°), 
contrasting Judah’s faithfulness with Israel’s treachery (pp. 376 f.). 
While Kuenen is certainly too conservative in his treatment of the 
Judaistic passages, we cannot agree with Marti (p. 8) that Hosea 
never in a single case referred to Judah; one can scarcely con- 
ceive the possibility of such a thing. In 4” and 5° there is noth- 
ing which demands a later origin. 

(2) It is impossible to reconcile with Hosea’s situation and 
declarations certain passages referring to Israel’s future, the so- 
called Messianic allusions. The prophet plainly represents Isra- 
el’s ruin as close at hand (v.z.). Moreover, it is apparently an 
irretrievable disaster (13°) which is threatened. In any case 
death and Sheol are first to do their work (13), nor is Yahweh 
a man to repent (11° 13). These passages, therefore, are en- 
tirely inconsistent with Hosea’s point of view, and directly contra- 





* There is no ground for the suggestion of Gratz (Gesch. II. 93 ff., 214 ff., 439 ff.) 
that there are two Hoseas (chs. 1~3 and 4-14) with an interval of fifty years, for the 
great changes between the times of Jeroboam II. and those which immediately 
followed are entirely sufficient to explain the differences. Cf. Kue. Azmd. II. 
324, who gives a brief list of expressions common to both divisions. 

+ The integrity of the Book of Hosea was first impeached by Stuck (1828), 
who regarded 9/-9 as displaced. Redslob (1842) rejected 467 7410; Gratz (1853) 
made chaps. 4-14 late; while Sta. GV/Z. I. 577, prepared the way for Co., We., 
Che., Now., and others. 

t Cf. We. Prol. 417; Sta. GVI.1. 577; GAS. I. 224-226; Co. ZAW. VII. 285- 
289; on the contrary Kue. 47d. II. 322 f, 
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dict the representations which are fundamental in his preaching ; 
nor can it be shown that they are spoken, either, to a different 
audience (viz. the faithful for their encouragement), or at a later 
time “in Hosea’s ministry.* Besides, they interrupt the logical 
development of the thought in particular passages (v. zw Joc.), 
and show a definite connection with the thought of later prophecy. 
This material is unquestionably from exilic times. 


The more important pieces are the following: 21-8 (110-21), promising res- 
toration to Yahweh’s favor, great increase of population, and the reunion of 
Israel and Judah under one king (pp. 245 f.); 28:9 @ 7.) describing the discipli- 
nary measures adopted by Yahweh to restore Israel to her senses (p. 236); 
216-18 (1416), setting forth Yahweh’s purpose to restore Israel to the purity and 
joy of her first love (p. 238); 270-% (8-23), picturing the universal harmony and 
prosperity that will prevail when Yahweh again betroths Israel to himself 
(pp. 241, 244); 3°, announcing Israel’s return to Yahweh and the Messianic 
King in the days to come (pp. 216, 223); 118% 94.100.11, giving the assurance 
that Yahweh’s anger is appeased and that he will recall the exiles from Egypt 
and Assyria (p. 372); 142908), containing a call to repentance followed by 
a description of the great prosperity and peace consequent upon the restoration 
to Yahweh’s favor (pp. 408 f.). 


(3) A third group includes, as in the case of Amos (p. cxxxiv), 
phrases and sentences of a technical, archaeological, or historical 
character, inserted by way of expansion and explanation. 


Here belong, e.g. 4184, “ for good is its shade”; 5°, “ with their flocks and 
their herds”; 74, the comparison of the princes to an oven and a baker kin- 
dling the fire; 716+, “this their scorn”; 88%, “as a vessel wherein none 
delighteth”; 91%, “corn”; 99%, “as in the days of Gibeah”; 91, “in its 
first season”; 10°, “on account of his glory: because it has gone into exile 
from him”; 104%, “as Shalman spoiled Betharbel in the day of battle”; 
12'4 (13), magnifying the prophetic phase of Moses’s work; 1347, presenting 
Jacob in a favorable light. 


(4) The fourth group will include miscellaneous glosses and 
interpolations for which, perhaps, no special motive may be 
discovered. As examples of the kind may be cited: 8%, “that 
they may be cut off”; 8°, “ how long will they be incapable of 





_.* Meinhold, 
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punishment mes gio. 14 94 9° s “ with my Goa ” z 9° iS “ enmity.” 
(5) Ch. 14” stands by itself, and is a product of the later wisdom 
period (pp. 416 f.).* 

3. The internal history of a Book of Hosea was perhaps as 
follows : — 

(1) Hosea himself prepared the collection of sermons (v.s.), 
together with the introduction explaining his call to preach. In 
this case the explanation of the call comes at the beginning (rather 
than, as in Amos, after the sermons of chaps. 3-6, or in Isaiah, 
after the sermons of chaps. 2-5) either because it was only a part 
of the book and had never been preached or made public, or be- 
cause it was thought necessary to a proper understanding of what 
followed. (2) The fulfilment of Hosea’s threats in the fall of 
Samaria (721 B.C.) must have given great prominence to the book 
in Judah; in any case it was known to Isaiah, who follows Hosea f 
in using the words Syn-pxi (Ho. 5¥=Is. 5”), the thought of 
Ho. 1o° in the refrain of his terrible prophecy on the day of judg- 
ment (Is. 2”), and the phrase o™7D oF“ w (Ho. 9”, Is. 1%). 
(3) At some time, the book was worked over in a kind of Judaistic 
revision. ‘This was not preéxilic, occurring in the days of Josiah, f 
but post-exilic ; § because (2) 1’ is apparently inserted with refer- 
ence to the deliverance from Sennacherib, and its point of view 
presupposes the lapse of considerable time since that event, 
(2) the inclusion of Judah in 8" reflects the disaster of the exile. 
(4) At a later time, following Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah, the 
Messianic insertions (v.s.) were made which entirely changed the 
character and function of the book. (5) From time to time 
during all these periods modifications of a less important charac- 
ter were incorporated ; and the book did not take its present form 
until the Greek period, since 14” was probably not a part of it 
until that time. 

4. The general structure || of the book as understood by the 


* Cf. 6's addition to 134 (p. 392). + Marti, p. ro. 

t Oort, 7% T,, 1890, pp. 345 ff. 

§ Marti. 

|| Cf. Marti, who denies the usual division between 1-3 and 4-14 on the ground 
that (a) 1-3 are not from an earlier period than 4-14, (4) chap. 3 was not a part of 
the original book, (¢) chap. 2 has more in common with 4-14 than with 1 and 3, 
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present writer has been presented essentially above. It includes 
three or four propositions :— 

(1) 1°° 3'* is a story, briefly and simply told, of the prophet’s 
own family experience, narrated in part to make known how he 
came to see the message which he was to deliver to his people. 

(2) 2*7- 1418-19 is the prophet’s suggestion of the meaning, 
obtained in the light of his own experience, in its explanation of 
Israel’s situation. 

(3) Discourses uttered from time to time, put together without 
chronological or logical relationship,* —a group of thirteen, pre- 
senting, under varying circumstances, the double thought of gwz/¢ 
and inevitable punishment (4'-14'). 

5. The external history of the Book of Hosea may be briefly 
traced. (1) On its connection with other prophetic books, v. 
pp. cxlvii f.; and on its more direct influence on prophetic 
thought, v. p. cxlvi. (2) In the apocryphal literature, Ecclus. 
49” mentions the “twelve prophets,” and it is quite certain that 
Hosea constituted one of the twelve. (3) Philo quotes Ho. 14° 
and 14”, while Josephus ¢ speaks of Isaiah and “ the others which 
were twelve in number,” undoubtedly referring to the existing book 
of the twelve prophets. (4) In the New Testament: Ho. 2” is 
quoted in Rom. 9”* (where the prophet is mentioned by name) ; 
6° in Mat. 9% 127; ro®in Luke 23”, Rev. 6%; 11! in Mat. 2”; and 
13‘ in 1 Cor. 15. (5) Its place in the Canon at the head of the 
Book of the Twelve is probably due to its comparatively large vol- 
ume. }{ Its right to a place in the Canon has never been questioned. 








* GAS. I. 222 (following Hi. and Kue. Z7zz/. Il. 319) exaggerates this charac- 
teristic when he says, “It is impossible to separate the section, long as it is, into 
subsections, or into oracles, strophes, or periods.” Cf. Ew.’s division (for detailed 
refutation v. Sim. 30 ff.) into three parts, (a) 4-61.14, God’s arraignment of Israel; 
(4) 6112-99, Israel’s punishment; (c) 919-1419, review of early history, with words of 
warning and comfort. Also Dr.’s arrangement, (a) 4-8, dealing with Israel’s guilt; 
(4) 9-111, threatening punishment; (c) 1112-1410, a fusion of the two preceding 
thoughts with a promise of hope. + Ant. X. 2, § 2. 

Cf. the Babylonian Gemara, Baba Bathra, fol. 14 6-15 a: “The order of the 
prophetical books is Jos., Ju.,Sa., Ki., Je., Ez., Is., the Twelve. Inasmuch as Hosea 
was the first, as it is written, ‘the beginning of the word of the Lord by Hosea’ 
(Ho. 12), we should expect the book of Hosea to occupy the first place, at least of 
the four contemporary prophets, Ho., Is., Am., Mi. But because his prophecy is 
written together with those of the latest prophets, Hg., Zc., and Mal., he is counted 
with them” (Wildeboer’s translation in Origin of the Canon of the O, T., p. 13)« 
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&. AMOS AND HOSEA. 
§ 20. THe PorticAL Form or AMOS AND HOSEA. 


1. The analogy of other ancient literature should have sug- 
gested long ago the probability that Israel’s early prophetic litera- 
ture was poetry, and that its particular form was one adapted 
to its peculiar purpose and function. Its efficiency was deter- 
mined in no small measure by its capability of transmission. If 
we keep in mind not only the character of early literary effort 
among other nations,* but also the wonderful series of poetical 
pieces in the O. T., beginning with Deborah’s song (Ju. 5), we may 
not doubt that the old oracle-form would be followed by some- 
thing of the same kind, but higher in art, as well.as in thought. 
One will expect a much larger freedom in form in pieces which 
were spoken rather than sung, and likewise a greater variety. 
This it is that occasions the chief difference between prophetic 
poetry and psalm poetry.t 

2. As far back as 1813 a beginning was made by Kosters ¢ 
in pointing out the indications of strophic formation. In 1840 
Ewald § used the word “strophe” in describing the divisions of 
a chapter or piece of prophetic diction. In 1847 Baur recognized 
the presence of strophes in Amos, chaps. 1-4. Schlottmann, in 
1884, presented a treatise on the strophic structure in Hebrew 
poetry ; and in 1887, Charles A. Briggs, in a series of articles, || 
opened up the subject more widely to the English-speaking world. 
The publication of Miiller’s Die Propheten in threr urspriing- 
lichen Form (1895) aroused a new interest in the subject. He 
recognized the existence of strophes as divisions according to 





* The poetic character of ancient literature is illustrated by the Gilgamesh epic 
of the Babylonians and the Homeric poems of Greece. 

t Sievers, Metrische Studien, 1. 93. 

{ Das Buch Hiob und der Prediger Salomos nach ihrer strophischen Anordnung 
uibersetzt (1813). 

§ In Die Propheten des Alten Bundes (1st ed. 1840). 

|| Hebracca, IV. 161 ff., 201 ff., being a development of the chapter on Hebrew 
Poetry in his Biblical Study (1883). 

41 Followed in 1898 by his Strophenbau und Responsion, in the preface of which 
Zenner (Chorgesinge im Buche der Psalmen, 1896) is charged with appropriating 
the idea and the terminology first used by Miiller. 
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the thought, but maintained further that a new element existed 
which bound the strophes together in a discourse, just as parallel- 
ism bound together lines in a verse. This he called Responsion.* 

Before seeing Miiller’s work, and Zenner’s (1896) somewhat 
similar arrangement of Am. 17-2", the present writer had pre- 
pared and given to his classes the scheme of strophic structure 
(for Amos) presented in this commentary. The first chapters 
were published in January, 1897, and later the entire book in 
August, September, October, 1898. The structure of Hosea as 
here presented, although finished in 1898, was first published in 
part in October, 1goo. ¢ 


Contributions to the structure of Amos came very frequently in and after 
1900, (1) Elhorst (1900), supposing the book to have originated between 
638 and 621 B.c., advanced the view that it was written in two parallel col- 
umns, the strophes alternating between the columns. Since both of his 
premises are wrong, the results do not prove satisfactory. The theory as to 
the date presupposes the essential unity of the book, and no additions are 
recognized. The column theory involves many transpositions, few of which 
improve the present connection, while some are distinctly inferior. In ad- 
dition, irregularity in the length of lines is a marked feature of the arrange- 





* Tn a case of responsion completely carried out every line of one strophe 
corresponds to its fellow in the next strophe either with verbal exactness or in 
thought, as a parallel or an antithesis” (Miiller, Dze Propheten, 1. 191). “ Along 
two lines the thought endeavored to modify the form; on the one hand in that 
responsion appears only partly made evident, though always in the same position, 
z.e. in corresponding lines; on the other, in that it exhibits itself not in parallel 
fashion and in like words, but through antithesis and through like-sounding or 
similar words, which re-emphasize in a greater or less degree the same or similar 
thoughts” (zééd. I. 192). While this theory, which has failed to gain general 
recognition, contains much that is interesting, and, in some cases, may really cover 
the facts, two serious difficulties oppose the acceptance of it as a widely prevailing 
feature of the early poetry, viz. (1) the arbitrary measure assumed for lines, the 
line in each case being made as long or as short as the theory demands, ¢.g. in 
one strophe (Am. 312) are found heptameters, hexameters, and trimeters; in 
another (Am. 77-9) are found hexameters, pentameters, trimeters, and dimeters; 
(2) the utter indifference of the author to the universally acknowledged results 
of lower and especially higher criticism. 

+See A/T. I. (January, 1897), The Biblical World, XII. (1898), and the 
entire text with a parallel translation in my Structure of the Text of the Book of 
Amos (Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 1904). 

{ A/SL. XVII. 1-15; the remainder of the text (chaps. 4-14) may be found in 
AJSL. XX. 85-94, XXI. 1-21; and the corresponding translation in Biblical 
World, December, 1904. 
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ment. (2) Lohr (1901) presents a scheme which has much in common 
with that\ of this commentary (cf. eg. the two treatments of 1-23 and 
710-17), But his fundamental premise that the original order of the book has 
been much broken into and disturbed seems unwarranted. The transpositions 
suggested do not justify themselves (cf. eg. his third address 31 43 8+14 
g!42), (3) Sievers (1901) * gives a treatment of Hosea 1-2 and Amos 1-3, 
which brings out the possibilities of the poetic form in so far as this concerns 
the metre, z.e. the tone-phrase, the line, and the period. He practically 
ignores the strophic structure, although recognizing its existence (pp. 123 ff.). 
This treatment is peculiarly defective in its failure to take into account even 
the most commonly accepted modifications of the text. (4) Condamin (July, 
1901) adopts Zenner’s choral system, and arranges the text of Amos (with 
the exception of 26-4! 68-717) in a series of strophes occurring constantly in 
the order: strophe, antistrophe, alternate strophe, supposed to have been 
chanted by two choirs alternately. In addition to the self-evident defects of 
the theory ger se, Condamin gives no attention to the results of historical 
criticism, and shows an indifference to keen logical analysis; eg. 5!® cannot 
be brought into close relation with 5710! (5) Baumann (1903) proceeds, 
upon Lohr’s theory of the present disorder of the Amos text, to reorganize it 
into five addresses (v.s.). Aside from the unnecessary transpositions involved 
in the arrangement, this work is characterized by its careful application to 
the entire text of Amos of the metrical principles worked out by Sievers. 
(6) Marti (1903) bases his commentary on the strophic structure of the 
book, but has such frequent recourse to glosses and interpolations as to 
render his poetical structure very uncertain. The shattering of 31-6 into 
fourteen fragments of addresses, and the treatment of the visions and the 
historical episode as mere prose, can certainly not be justified. (7) Nowack 
(August, 1903), in the second edition of the Wana-Kommentar adopts Bau- 
mann’s presentation, but makes no practical use of the structure in his com- 
mentary. 

Contributions to the structure of Hosea have not been so numerous. On 
Miller (DH.),f Sievers (1901), { Condamin (July, 1902),§ and Marti (1903), 
the same general statement may be made as that already presented concerning 
their respective treatments of Amos (v.s.). As a matter of fact, only Miiller 
and Marti have really given any adequate consideration to this question. 


3. The standard unit in the system of Hebrew Poetry, as it is 
now most generally understood, may be called the /voé, or zone- 
phrase, i.e. a word or combination of words having a single beat 





* See his Studien zur Hebriiischen Metrik, pp. 467-71, 473-9. 

+ Cf. Die Propheten (1896), chaps. 5, 6, 10; Strophenbau (1898), chaps. 2, 4, 7. 
tf Op. cz¢., pp. 466-70, where chaps. I and 2 are treated. 

§ Revue Biblique, X1. 386-91, a rearrangement of chap. 2, 
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or accent. The possible varieties of the tone-phrase are four, 
viz.: a word (accented) of one syllable, thus, 2, wx (1*) ;* one | 
or two words making wo syllables with the second accented, thus, | 
— 4, Va¥ (1°) or DaNTOY (1°); one or more words making /hree | 
syllables, with the second or third accented, thus, _%_ or | 
—— 7, dmaa (1°), t7yS.(1*); one or more words making 
four (or more) syllables, with the third or fourth accented, 
CMisp es 2 Or = 7, SoseneS, apy rmins: (14); 

It is to be noted that (1) the essential thing is the sone, the 
number of syllables being a matter of no consequence. (2) The 
Maqqgeph plays an important part in combining two or even three 
words into one. (3) In any effort to express the rhythmic move- 
ment of a line, much care must be given to a consideration of the 
details connected, e.g. with Segholate forms (in which the helping 
vowel does not count in forming a syllable); the use of Sewa, 
which may or may not count as a vowel and thus form a syllable ; 
the treatment of particles (prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, 
negatives, pronouns, etc.) as proclitics and enclitics ; the recession 
of the accent for various reasons ; the pausal forms. 

4. The ne, in Hebrew poetry, is usually a combination of 
two or more tone-phrases. The possibilities of line-structure are 
numerous. Those most frequently found in Amos and Hosea are 
(a) the dimeter, made up of two tone-phrases, ¢g. 1°*7 6'° 
The dimeter is found, for the most part, either as a shortened 
(z.e. brachycatalectic) trimeter (1° 2°*), or in a combination of 
two dimeters, thus making a tetrameter (27°? 4'°“), or in the 
Qinah-measure (57> %°°*4**), (6) By far the most common 
movement is that of the trimeter, consisting of three tone-phrases, 
e.g. yp eaxtay ton (25%), when Syms xa (44%), povosn sw wo 
(s#*). (¢) Rarer combinations of tone-phrases are of four, 7.¢. 
tetrameter, with a caesural’ pause after the second (3% 5°) ; 
five, t.e. pentameter (2°°), in most cases to be taken rather as a 
combination of 3+ 2 or 2+ 3; s¢x, ze. hexameter (v.2.), which 
is either 4+ 2,2+4, or2+2+2(5%°). 

5. The poetical period (ordinarily called parallelism) consists} (°\ \“ 
of two or more closely connected lines. We find a variety of com- 


_ 





\ Ae = 
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* The examples cited are from Amos, unless otherwise indicated. 
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binations; ¢.g. (@) The most common period is the 42-¢rimezer, 
z.¢. double trimeter (1? 4*), which, in some cases, may easily be 
reckoned an hexameter (3*°). - (4) Much rarer is the bi-tetrame- 
ter, z.c. double tetrameter (41*% 7%"°). (¢) Quite frequently 
there is used the combination of 3 + 2, rarely 2+ 3. This is the 
so-called Qinah-measure (pp. 108 f.). (@) Other combinations 
are that of 4 + 3 (5%*°), rarely 3 + 4 (6%), 4+ 2 (6°*%), as well 
as 3 X 2 (ze. triple dimeter) (6°). 

6. The strophe is a combination of periods, or of periods and 
lines, which, in every case, constitutes. a logical unit.* A variety 
of combinations occurs: (@) Groups, consisting only of periods, 
of which there may be two (3*° 5°), three (5°22) four 
(Ho. 24*), five (5” 10f. 12-14. vary, or six (Ho. 4 58), (4) Groups, 
consisting of periods and independent lines, in various combina- 
tions, ¢.g. bi-trimeter and trimeter, 7¢. 3+ 3 and 3 (1*°%) or 
bi-trimeter and dimeter, z.e. 3 + 3 and 2 (1”), or three bi-trime- 
ters and a trimeter (Ho. 11°”, etc.). (¢) Groups, consisting of lines 
and periods, in combinations like those given above, e.g. a trime- 
ter and five bi-trimeters (Ho. 9'*), a trimeter and a bi-trimeter 
(Am. 7"). 

It is to be noted further concerning strophes, (1) that in 
| Amos the six-line strophe occurs most frequently, while the four- 

(line strophe is next in order of frequency, and no strophe exceeds 
ten lines. In Hosea, on the other hand, the strophes are, as a 
rule, longer than in Amos, twelve lines being not an uncommon 
length, while eight-, nine-, and ten-line strophes are of frequent 
occurrence. (2) In a few cases the strophes are indicated by 
external signs, e.g. Am. 1 and 2 by the recurrence of certain 
introductory and closing formulas; in Am. 4*” by the recurrence 
of the refrain; but in the remaining cases the thought is usually 
so distinct and separate as to render the strophic division com- 
paratively certain. 

7. The many introductory and concluding expressions must be 
considered, each on its own merits. — (a) It is frequently a ques- 
tion whether the introductory words relating to the wéerance t 





* Cf. Sievers, pp. 134 f., who, however, lays greater emphasis upon the necessity 
of formal resemblance. 


t Z.g. Vox (Ho, 14 31), os aD (Am, 18 532), 
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should be treated as a part of the poetical form, and consequently 
as one of the lines, or tone-phrases. It does not seem possible to 
lay down an absolute rule, as is done by Baumann.* In Am. 
136-911-183 21-46 it matters little whether these words are counted 
or not. In Ho. 1**®8 they stand outside of the strophe. In 
Ama3 7 77" they can scarcely be omitted... (6) There 
is the same question in the case of such introductory phrases as 
“ Behold, the days are coming” (8"* 9”), “hear this word, etc.” 
(3' 4" 5' 8*). (¢) The same question arises concerning similar 
phrases at the end. Some omit them entirely,t as in 1°° 2% 
3% 43 8° Others retain them. { 

8. A splendid example of the refrain occurs in Am. 4*%, in 
which five strophes close with the words, “ But ye did not return 
unto me — it is the oracle of Yahweh.” Cf. Is. 9-10* (which was 
probably modelled after Amos) ; also Ps. 39°” 42°” 43° 46 ® ? 
49) 71 57622 5961238 Something approaching to a refrain is seen 
in Ho. 5° 6”, “Thou, O Ephraim, hast committed harlotry, and 
Israel is defiled.” 

9g. Textual criticism has found a great ally in this new work 
of metrical and strophic structure.§ Evidence of this appears 
in every recently published commentary. A new criticism has 
arisen, distinct from the textual (or lower) and from the historical 
(or higher). We may call this the s¢rophic (including metrical) 
criticism. By the application of this criticism, (@) introductory 
and concluding formulas will be thrown out, eg. 1°% 2% 3%; 
(4) glosses and variants are detected, while repetitious phrases 
and unnecessary adjectives are given their proper place, e.g. 
p7s* 872,18 -3(¢)) lacunae are recognized, 2.2.2)" 3° 4) 50.4! 8°; 
(2) additions made merely for explanation or by way of ex- 
pansion are separated from the original text, e.g. 1? 2° 3%% 
427%70.84.100 516. while (¢), as the most important service of all, 
the great divisions of thought are clearly marked (v.s.). This 
criticism, while “lower” (having to do with the form) is also 
“higher,” since it is largely a logical criticism. 








* Following Sievers, §§ 240-246. + Sievers, Baumann. 
+ Miiller, Condamin, Lohr. 
§ Cf. Sievers, §§ 240-246; Da. O. T. Proph. 242 f. 
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§ 21. THE LANGUAGE AND STYLE oF AMOS AND HoOsEa. 


Reference has already been made to the character of the lan- 
guage of these earliest prophets, as also to certain alleged Aramai- 
cisms in Amos (p. cxxxvili), and in Hosea (p. cxl). The general 
characteristics of the style of Amos have been noted (pp. cxxxix f.). 
It is entirely in accord with the sentiment of modern scholarship to 
designate the language of both Amos and Hosea as classic Hebrew. 
This becomes much more clear in Hosea’s case, when one separates 
from the original Hosea the secondary material that belongs to a 
later age; and especially when the original text of the separate 
pieces appears in its clearness and logical unity, after excluding 
the elements which, by their interpolation, have given an entirely 
wrong conception, as against the straightforwardness and lucidity 
of Hosea’s method of expression.* 


1. Concerning Amos, in particular, certain facts of a linguistic 
character deserve consideration. Among these are :— 


(1) Those elements which point to a fully developed, and, indeed, 
thoroughly artistic style, viz.: (a) the rhythmical flow of the language, which 
moves on easily and smoothly in stately periods; this rhythmic factor is very } 
marked and furnishes one of the strongest arguments for the poetic character 
of the book; (@) the use of chiasm, eg. 25 4 47 59-1024 6812 79.11 Si or. 
(¢) the occurrence of paronomasia, ¢g. 5° 8? 719; (@) the employment of 
assonance, e.g, 216% 41 67 ol, 

(2) Those instances of phraseology or syntax which are either rare or very 
frequent, viz.: (@) rare phrases and constructions are seen in the use A 
the accusatives wry (3!2) and op (48); the construction of the numerals — 
in 58; the sequence of tenses in ynqwpm and wr (472), boxy (49), and 
mbox) (74); the various usages of 5 in ywad yann (44), nwbws . .. apad (44), 
maw) (8), and 1 ppd (85); the adverbial use of »p in nypy»p (725); the 
use of % with the direct object as in Aramaic (63 89); the use of 3 with 
max in 574 (only here and Ex. 30%8 Ly. 2681; in Is, 118 probably a dittograph); 
and the phrase 9 axdnn in 57’ (only here and Je. 2219 Gn. 3521). 

(4) Among the favorite phrases and constructions are the following: The 
use of the participle is frequent, especially in descriptions, where it furnishes 





* Cf, on the one side, the clearness and smoothness of 131-1, which has preserved 
its original form with only slight corruption ; and on the other, the confusion of 
chap. 12, as found in {4(@, and the obscurity of chap. 11, due to its corrupt text. 
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a convenient substitute for a relative clause, e.g. 27 310.12 41.11 53.7. 10.12.18 
61. 8. 4. 5. 6.7.13 84.14 gl; elsewhere it is used as a vivid substitute for a perfect 
or imperfect, e.g, 218 51 68-14 77.816, The idiom sy ADIN ND occurs in 78 18 82 
(cf. 52.814). The rhetorical question is made use of in 32:8 520. 25 612.13 g8 7, 
and conciseness is attained by the use of the circumstantial clause with px 
in 345 52.6, 

(¢) Examples of words, or usages of words, which are rare or frequent, e.g. : 
(a) words found only in Amos*: aovdy3, 26 86 (in dual); pyn and pryn, 28; 
53a and pwn, 3%; np (used of women), 4!; nvssqn (in this form), 4}; 
mvs and mar, 42; miwvo (fem. pl.), 42; 17, 528; Spx, 5205 minyy (in pl.), 571; 
orwrpn, 65; spp (used of wine), 66; oDDn, 64; wpb, 71; Jax, 77; ddra, 
74; mypwa (in Niph.), 88; ovis, 9’ (pl. of this form only here). To these 
may be added words found in Amos, and only once elsewhere: 2°), 714 (11) 
2 K. 3%; yn, 2° Is. 181; 15 apy, 412 2S. 1219; va, 511 (86) Ps, 7216 (elsewhere 
na); ovann, 68 Is. 66°; mon, 67 Je. 165; oypa, 6! Is. 229; 132, 71 Na. 317; 
ayo, 81-2 Je. 527; oysa, gi Jo. 28 (in similar sense); and also words found in 
Amos, and only two or three times elsewhere: nvs7n, 13 Is. 2827 4115 Jb. 4122; 
ny, 218 Mi. 41? Je. 9?! Zc. 128; m3, 3!° (in fem. sg. only here and Is. 5914; 
in fem. pl. Is. 261° 30!); opr, 312 (only occurrence outside of P); wxa, 41° 
Is. 342 Jo. 2%; nx, gl Is. 74 Zc. 32; aban, 59 (ptcp. only here; cf. Jb. 927 
1020 Ps, 3914); onsxnn, 518 (ptcp. only here and Pr. 134 Nu. 1184); onnp, 647 
Biz, 178) 23 Ex. 26%; ppand, 6! 1S) 28% Je. 467) Mal. 3%; 3, 72 Dt. 184 
Jb. 317 Ps. 72°; pre» for pny, 7% 16 Je. 3326 Ps. 1059; mapbynn, 818 (in Hithp. 
only here and Jon. 48 Gn. 381); wma, 9% (in mythological sense, also Is. 271 
Jb. 2618); mype, 9° (in Qal only here and Je. 51° Nu. 117); one, 97 (this 
form of pl. only here and Gn. 1o!# 1 Ch. 141). 

(8) Favorite words and ideas are the following: Expressions for # 
poor and needy, viz. Wax, 28 512 848; ovda, 26 41 511 86; ony, 27 4184. Words 
for justice, righteousness, viz. Opwn, 57 1-24 612; Apts, 57 24 612, Expressions 
for destruction, viz. “send fire upon,” 14, etc.; “kindle a fire,” 114; “cast fire 
on,” 5°; “break the bar,” 15; “cut off inhabitants, etc.,” 158 23; “go into 
exile,” 15:15 55.27 67 71.17; “turn my hand against,” 18; “slay,” 23 41; “visit 
upon,” 3714; “the sword,” 410 79-11-17 ol; “famine,” 84; “end is come,” 8?; 
“groan,” 218; “smite,” 316 49 611.91; “taken with hooks,” 4?; “send pesti- 
lence,” 41; “overthrow,” 411; “hurl down,” 5; ‘“ pass through the midst of,” 
517; “day of calamity,” 6%; “deliver up,” 68; “crush,” 614; “lay waste,” 79; 
“ darken the earth,” 89; “put mine eye on them for evil,” 9*; “ destroy,” 98, 
Titles of the Deity, viz. Yahweh (33 times), Lord Yahweh (15 times), 
Yahweh God of hosts (418 514-15. 27 682. 142), the Lord (77-82 91), thy God (42), 
God (414). 


2. Concerning Hosea, in particular, notice may be taken of 
the following phenomena: (1) Certain characteristics of linguistic 





* Cf, Carrier, Hedraica, V. 135 f. 


/ 
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usage that indicate his possession of a mature and well-formed 
literary style: (@) While the rhythm of Hosea is on the whole 
inferior to that of Amos, there being many passages in which the 
movement is halting and broken, yet there are portions of which 
the rhythm is as marked and fine as that of Amos, e.g. 9** 13° 


(6) Chiasm is of comparatively rare occurrence, but is definitely recog- 
nized and employed, eg. 449 84.¢ 534.0 770.¢ yol4a.d, 

(c) A number of cases of paronomasia occur, e.g. Ssynp (14), px ma (428 10°), 
yaw x22 wawn Sx) (415), snp and ops (89), mp and onDN (916), NyD> and 
pypx (131), 12%) and aw (98), aw in two senses (115), 9253 and o*3 (121), 
nyp in two senses (12°). 

(d) Assonance appears in 27 (repetition of suffix»), 3 41 (repetition of 
ps), 4164 52 (nosy... mp AwIND Nw, also Dw Nnw), 37? 96? (Or¥pN OD 
p apn An), 1ol-2 (magn and minap), 9 (anD on). 


(2) Syntactical usage, phraseology, and vocabulary: (@) Rare 
and irregular constructions are common in the Massoretic text 
of Hosea, but many of them disappear when the text is properly 
corrected (pp. clxxvi f.). 


Among those still remaining are: the ellipses before mb (2!) and 
mbaay (72), the omission of the object of 13m» (54), the force of 7p in DID Apy 
(68), the construction of a7 (6°), the force of 9 in Nys17 (918), use of 5 with 
direct object (10!2 118), the force of 2 in 771ya (13°), the construct followed 
by relative clause with relative omitted (12), the gender of ams (429), xa 
with a participle (78), use of 5 expressing “ime at wae (9°), and the use 
of the jussive 4D1x (915). 

(6) Among the favorite constructions of Hosea are his use of asyndeton 
(more frequent than in any other O.T. book), ¢.g. 218: 14 46¢. 7. 10. 11.18 56. 8. 10. 11. 15 
68-10 712.16 96.7.9.15 pol. 20.6. 110.18 yy4; the frequent introduction of clauses by 
any, eg. 416 57 72 83.180 1024 132; verbal apposition, 16 51-1 64, and the fre- 
quent use of ys (especially with the meaning wzthouz), 32-4 41 52-14 77-11 87 134, 


(¢) Hosea’s. vocabulary is extensive and varied ; though speaking 
almost continually upon the same subject, he is ever finding new 
words in which to express his thought. Hence the number of 
“ favorite’? words is comparatively small. 


Among those most frequently occurring are: pm (1? 2¢ 412 54), mor (12 27 38 
qi0. UL. 12. 18. 14.18 58 G10 ol), app (14 215 4914 B18 O79 723), yr (210 53.4.9 68 79 
82.4 927 113 124-5), ny (41 638), NI (31 4213-14), mow (215 46 814 13), Nun 
(47 gil 12? 132). mNxon (48 gi 9 10? eee) wy (48 5 vps 81s 9’ Jol 729 ou) 
DWN Gee eile Io2 131 141), NDO (58 610 9° 2 spn (4! 65- 6 1012), 
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Among the rarer words and forms in Hosea may be noticed those that 
occur nowhere else, viz.: n> (32), m»paN) (24), mane (214), nmbn (215), andas 
(2!%), nn» (518), napy (68, in this sense), bran (78, in this form), np (7°, 
intransitive), 1w (71%, as particle of denunciation), n»2ay (86), »anan (818), 
maven (98), ppa (rol, intransitive), oN ond (92), Ary» (10%, in this sense), 
snbann (11%, in this form), nynay (114, in this form), nn (131), mraxdbn G38) 
a0 (138), om) (1314), NnDy (1315), ors35 (75, in this form), tw» (10%, in Po.), 
bons (114, in Hiph.), + (736), wnn and wm (89), wp (98), opps (94), »nyan 
(14). 

Of words that occur not more than three times outside of Hosea there are: 
wows (31 Ct. 2f 25S. 619 1 Ch. 163 Is. 167), mnax (3? Jb. 627 40% Dt. 26), 
mpw (27 Ps. 10219 Pr. 38), orgi7 (42 246 412 54 Ez. 23-29 2 K, 922 Na, 34), 
ap (512, in this sense, Jb. 1328), a0 (528 Je. 3018), wad» (414 Pr. 108 19), 
moaynyw (619 Je. 1818), mamw (711 Jb. 52), warps (44 105 Zp. 1* 2 K. 23°), yan 
(118 Gn. 14” Pr. 4°), apy (1242-8 Je. 98 Gn. 278), onan (1216 Je. 676 3115), 
mab (gl 2 K. 19% Is. 373 Je. 1321), raw (1318 Is. 373 2 K. 19%), sup (1338 
Is282) Dts 32% Ps. 91°), ins) (43) Gn: 417-18 Jb, 811), 119 (io! Je. 42), 93 
(10 Je. 4? Pr. 1378), swy (1014 Is. 331, in Hoph.). 

Of other uncommon or poetical forms may be cited: the archaic ending }) 
(918 112 132), -xy9nw (515 68), npr (87), wi (88), [9K (43), :nanKN (101), 
oxp (1014), 19 (7# 812 137), mbx (104). 


It cannot be maintained that the peculiarities of Hosea furnish 
any considerable data toward the hypothesis of a Northern dialect 
as distinguished from the Southern. 


§ 22. TEXT AND VERSIONS OF AMOS AND HoseEa. 


1. The text of Amos is as well preserved as perhaps any text in 
the Hebrew Bible, the number of unintelligible passages being 
remarkably small (cf. 3” 4° 5° 6»? 7”). 

The text of Hosea, however, is one of the most corrupt in the 
O. T., the number of passages which almost defy interpretation 
being extremely large. Among these are 4’8 5781 6359 72.6.120.16 
R54 106 gi 13 Io” 9. 10 I {2 8.7. 9b. 10 T2” Bb ete 9. 10. 15 14° By Hosea’s repu- 
tation for obscurity is due in large measure to the corrupt form in 
which the text of his message has reached us. That this corrup- 
tion began at a comparatively early date is evident from the fact 
that some of the errors of f4l@ appear already in G, e.g. 7°, 
paws, év ry axon; 7°, by X5, cis ody; 11°, TVD NIBN, ciceAcdoopar 
eis wédtv. For the restoration of the original text much help may 
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be derived from the versions, but in many cases resort must be 
had to critical conjecture. 


(1) Inthe correction of fT, G is most helpful. That the textual basis 
of G is different from JM appears from the large number of cases in which 
the reading of @ cannot have come from f#@, ¢.g. Am. 14, x17, of tepets 
adrGv=win; 211, opr, ZkaBov=npx; Ho. 217, mpn, cdverw atrjs = Anan(? ); 
810, xwon, Tod xplew = nvnn; 418, DNAD 7D, Jpérisey Xavavatovs. G’s render- 
ing was evidently made before {#1@ had become the standard text. The 
character of @’s rendering is in general the same in Amos and Hosea as 
elsewhere.* The translation of Hosea seems to be inferior to that of Amos, 
but this is probably due, in large measure, to the greater difficulty of the text. 
Sometimes @ is very free, eg. Am. 391-4, nya, x@par; 524, “sya max xd, 
od un doppavdd Ovolas év rats wavnyvpeciy tudv; Ho. 27, pw, wavra boa poe 
KabjKer; 58, nbwn, Kal dméoreitev mpécBers; in other cases excessive literal- 
ness is aimed at, e.g. in Am. 72-5 the synonyms nbp and vn are differentiated; 
538, ar and, ta rl airy; Ho. 21, we owns, év Te Té7w of; the idiom xd 
a) ADIN is regularly rendered, od uh mpocOjow, k.7.d., e.g. Ho. 18 9 132, etc. 
Inaccurate renderings are of common occurrence, e.g. Am. 61, o3Nw, éfou0e- 
vodot; 3!, nun nxpa, karévayte THs pudAs; Ho. 9!, m71933, ws cKxordr; 738, 
sw, deldarors 511, Soxin, Aptaro; 7, yu», Uarvou éverdAjoOn. 

Occasionally ignorance of the meaning is shown by resort to transliteration, 
eg. Am, 14, op3a, év Axxapelu; and, perhaps, 3%, wry, iepeds. 


When due allowance is made for the errors of 6, there still 
remain many passages in which its text is preferable to fA@. 
In this commentary @ has suggested corrections of fA@ in 


7.156 5.9 ,3.10 9.26 Q11lb 8 ,4.10.19 .8 11.15 ¢1. 3.5.9 »1.6.12¢c.14 QW 
Am. 2 Bee A Ig erm LO Pore 5 6 7 aS 
9” 9. 18. 14 Io” 12.136. 15 I {2 3.7 I 2? 3.9 I an 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10. 14 14° 9 


(2) The remaining Greek versions present the same characteristics in 
Amos and Hosea as elsewhere.t (a) Aquila’s pedantic literalness is illus- 
trated by Am. 1%, Bouxjoerar, axnw; cf. G épbéyEato; 238, cal 6 Kaprepds 
kapdlay abrod évy Suvarois yuurds pevéerar; Ho. 218, Exwv we = rbya; 518, 
dtxkagduevov = 3»; 818, Ouolas Pépe pépe = 1972N N37. His fondness for 
transliteration is frequently indulged, e.g. Am. 528, vaBAGv cov, 523; 7}, Tis 
yagns Tod Bacihéws, “DN 4a; 212, Natapatous, a3; ch @ wyacuévous; 619, 
novxwOyrt, 86139 :DN; Ho. 9° and 101, where myaan is transliterated, though 
G translates it in both cases. ‘A. also translates many proper names, cf. e.g. 
Ho, 4/6 5833 918 10814, His etymological tendency crops out often, eg. 
Am. 3%, dp0srqra, mn; 71, dpiuos, wps, The rendering of Aquila presup- 








* See especially Swete, ntroduction to the O. T. in Greek, 315-41. 
+ See Swete, /ntroduction, 29-58. 
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poses a text different from J#1@ in very few cases, e.g. Am. 18, n> for xm; 
42, psa for ‘pxar; 8%, ai orpédiyyes = NIV, HAT nrvw ; 88, cxeracOhoerau 
for nny; Ho. 117 125-9131, The version of Aquila is thus of little value for 
the correction of f41@. Readings of Aquila have been adopted only in two 
cases, Am. 4° (omission of_1 in 02583)) and Ho. 117 (99 for oy of SAT), both 
of which have the support of other versions. 

(4) The version of Symmachus is the very opposite of Aquila’s in that 
it strives after an expression of the idea in pure and graceful language rather 
than an exact and literal reproduction of the Hebrew. Examples of this 
freedom may be found in Am. 13 4! 512, While using Sl@ as a basis, >. 
shows familiarity with @, ’A., and especially ©. He exhibits, however, a 
certain amount of independence. His rendering involves a different textual 
basis from SMT in Am. 1! 4! 88 (all agreeing with ’A., v.s.); 5%, svay for 
MPR Seo npp for mad; 61, o»2p3n for 1293; and Ho, 3! 735 89 1147 125.12 132.6, 
Readings of 2. have been adopted in Am. 4!° 56 6! Ho, 117 (two), in only 
one of which, viz. Ho. 117, amp, is any independence of other versions 
exhibited. 

(¢c) Theodotion’s version is a revision of @, and of practically no inde- 
pendent value for the correction of Jf4l@. That he had the Hebrew text 
before him is evident from his frequent transliterations, e.g. Am. I}, év vwxedexu, 
op33; 77, adwyar, 98. In no case does he furnish a text independent 
of both @ and f#l@. He supports the readings adopted in Ho, 918, »13; 
105, bayd 3 117, 5}. 

(3) The fragments of the Old Latin version are of much value for the 
correction of @&. The version is on the whole a literal translation of G, but 
presents many variations in agreement with the recension of Lucian. Its most 
significant departure from fH@ and G is in Am. 1! (¢.v.). Little use of it 
has been made in this commentary, since it was not accessible till the textual 
work was practically finished and much of it in type. 

(4) The Syriac furnishes a fairly careful and accurate rendering. In 
general it follows @, but shows frequent independence, ¢.g. Am. 11! follows 
SAT ; 15 takes p25n as proper name; Ho. 3¢ 21 2 44 518 610, It presupposes 
a different text * from fAl@ and G, ¢.g. in Am, 11-14 28.10.16 32.5. 11.18 45.9 516 
61-87 75 81.3.4 Ho, 16 32 45-7-1218 54.7 69.10 76.811 86 gl yor. 10 yy4-8 yal. 25.10.12 
13!-10-13, Its readings have been adopted in preference to fT or G in 
Am, 11 31 516 61 Ho, 47-12¢.19 61 76 86 gl r14 1223-19, 

(5) The Targum of Jonathan is a paraphrase rather than a translation, 
and is characterized by its adherence to the letter of the text, and by its 
theological point of view, e.g. all anthropomorphisms are carefully removed. 
Consonantal departures from S#1@ are of rare occurrence, variations from the 
vocalization of J¥l@ being more frequent. No emendation has been adopted 
on the basis of @ independently of @ and other versions. 

(6) The Vulgate follows §#@ very closely, but sometimes borrows Greek 








* For details see textual treatment in commentary. 
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renderings. The literalness of ’A. is sought after at times, but, as a rule, the 
translation is made with considerable freedom, and this, together with Jerome’s 
imperfect knowledge of Hebrew, which not infrequently caused him to err 
(eg. Am. 5%, revelabitur, 51; 6", factio, mn), and the uncertain state of 
§’s own text, renders HW an unsafe guide to the original text. No readings 
have been adopted here on Y’s authority uncorroborated by that of other 
versions. 

2. The following transpositions have been made: (1) In Amos: 2%, 
aNyp pxRwva nnn, follows ww (21); 27 follows 28, and 29 follows 21°; 211? fol- 
lows 2!2; 215, pion aan, exchanges places with ory in 216; 2164 follows vbny xb 
in 25>; 315 follows 34; 58¢ follows 51; 5%¢, 5x1w» nab, follows AND MXM; 
5°¢ follows 54; 57 precedes 519; 58, yoy mn is placed at beginning of verse ; 
68° follows 67; 6149 follows !4¢; 83 follows 8%. 

(2) In Hosea: 21-1 are connected with 27; 214 follows 2; 218 precedes 
215; 219 is joined to 215; 4l#4 follows 44; 414% precedes 4; 71° precedes 
wil; 85% precedes 85%; 93 comes between 942245; 916 follows 911; 912¢ follows 
9; 107 comes between 10842nd85; 1218 is connected with 12!%; 12!5 comes 
between 12M andl2; y,44e follows 14%, 

3. The errors of S¥I@ may be classified as follows: (1) Changes in 
vocalization: Am. 27 84, ovpyvin for ovpxwa; 2154, won for vbmy; 526, mop 
for n20; 61, »3p) for o3p39; 88, niwy for nin, and pein for qovn; 9%, 
wan for wan, and orypD for D325 Eto; 51) prety for pwry, and prsn for psi; 
538, aay for an; 68, yy for nyN15 7%, O7aN for. pmax; 7, owow for DON; 
es a0) for 1D»; 84, wy for wey; 88, naa »> for D322; gu, palais) for 
spain; 98, nps for mps; 9°, now for Yn; 102, pon for pon; 105, mibay > for 
bayb, and 13¥ for 93%; 10%, nxyn for nxn, and by fcr %y5 114, wp for Ws 
ir4, D2 for D1n2, and ox) for ON; 117, Sy for dp, and JANI? for ANP; 
122, nay for 2, and 5a for soa; 129, Wyn? for Wy, and Non for non; 
131, xv for N25 13%, nat for ong; 13%, yaw for Wav; 13%, We for TWX; 
13°, aon for 7Nnw; 13), ony for any, and way) for BI), and ay98 for 7358; 
145, 0°) for 9p. 

(2) The consonantal corrections may be grouped under: (@) Incorrect 
division of words: Am. 612, pypaa for 0» 9p33; 72, 55 ox mm) for NAAN 
nbsp; Ho. 44, xan. 4oy) for yp>5 ‘oy; 52, new nunw) for DYwA nn; 
68, IN¥D PD) WNW for AND} 7D WINwd; 65, TWN TwwN for 71ND ‘wWOwD; 81, rwWID 
for wi 1D; 88, psaaw »> for ov2aw3; 112, omDD for on 13D; 1223, any Say 
for 299 yay. 

(4) Dittography and haplography: Am. 56, wx> for wx, and nya for n33; 
58, by for mS; 511, nopura for osp12; 6%, o2>a30 odyaa for 03522 od230; 
77, 738 nnn for Ann; 8% oA own for Town; 811, a5 for 127; Ho. 38, 2x for 
supe; 45, on for ony; 418, 139 139K for 1298; 42%, onynain for 10D; 58, m3 for 
nvaa; 8ll4, xund added; gl, a5 dittog. of y123 gf, ond for ond; 918, ann bx 
for mand; 113, npr for ny; 14, Sy for Syn; 129, ny for nyd; 1212, ow 
for ow; 132, nar for ow omar oy; 13% »9 for v29N; 148, 12w» for 120%, 
and wn for yn». 
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(¢) Confusion of 3 and 4: Am. 27, mayin for my3n; 526, vans for p34; 
Ho. 478, oxad 1b for ox2D 1D; 72, ON for MD; 7124, anqyd for onr¥d; 74, 
an» for ww; 92, opr for nyt; 918, ~wb for W353; 1018, 2073 for 73573; 
1222, ow for ow); 13°, pny for pmyr. 

(¢) Confusion of & and y: Am, 68, axnn for aynn; Ho. 58, nny for any; 
492, \0N» for Dy. 

(¢) Confusion of x and w: Am. 58, nbyy for mow»; Ho. 511, w for sw. 

(f) Confusion of » and ¥: Am, 21, pw) for sw; Ho. 52, owiy for owe; 
g@¢, yawa for wa. 

(g) Confusion of 1 and »: Am. 59, xia» for x»2.; Ho. 98, -ysb for sys; 
132°, quae for qwDwn; 129 and 149, » for 1, 

(4) Transposition: Am, 3!, 513 for 135; Ho. 52, «2s for ps); 78, yn1Nw? 
for mwn; 109, my for adw; 1320-14 say for mN, 

(2) Confusion of 2 and 9; Ho. 71, »xpn> for »wa12; 7124, ynw> for yawa; 
9*, 1279 for 1D). 

(J) Omission or insertion of 8; Ho. 48, qsDNoN) for JDNDN); 515, wwe for 
you); 85, nx for ns; 1015, awy for nwyx; 113, onp for onps. 

(2) Confusion of suffixes; Ho. 28, yo3 for 7995; 412¢, nynn for oyna; 87, 
% for nb; 92, na for 02; 125, wny for wy. 

(Z) Omission or insertion of copula: Ho. 45, »nyp5 for “3; 61, 4) for 4»; 
88, sina for “7; 81°, ow for ‘wr; 122, m2) for 73; 123, tppS) for pb; 124%, 
wx3) for “x2. 

(m) Theological change: Ho. 7%, by xb for Sy2b; 9%, nwa for dys. 

(7) Miscellaneous corruptions: Am, 22, nny for non; 35, np for 115; 4°, 
mann for na no; 5°, ww for 1a; 512, o>»nxon for p>NvN; 9?, 43 for My; 
Ho. 19, 039 for oanbx; 47, vox for mon; 42, wey for won; 58, Jane for 
yoann; 6%, 13n for wan; 629, «xd mur for ‘x mr; 72, 02355 for 3; 76, ranp 
for ya; 714, oma2wn for onyna1D; 829, dm») for d4m, and xwon for nwnn; 98, 
y99n for 195», and wn for wWws, and ‘25 snp for “> sINND; 97, ANUNA omitted; 
918, nbynw for nw; rol, mw for raw; 105 wba for om; 108, aawa for nwa; 
1012, »»> for 55, and ann) for 1p; 112, 1295 for 9; 115, xb for 15; 118, 
pmnsyoo for ommsana; 117, »nawnd osndsn for pnawna oxdn, and xb sm 
poi for nnd Sin sin; 119, xiax for oN; 1129, nN Tyya for IND AY; 12%, 
sw for Nw; 125, bx for nx; 128, pwyd for apyd; 1212, syba ow for 2a, and yn 
for wy; 132, onan> for onson2; 13%, 13 for 1; 132, yy S22 for prw do; 
1315, oom 72 for NX OD 7393 148, 25 for ya WI. 

4. The more important special studies on the text of Amos and Hosea are: 
Vollers, “Das Dodekapropheton der Alexandriner,” ZAW. III. (1883), 
219-72; Zeydner, “ Bijdragen tot de textkritiek op het O. T.,” 7ASz. 1V. 
(1886), 196-207 ; Sebék, Die syrische Uebersetzung d. zwolf kleinen Propheten 
und thr Verhaltniss zu dem massoretischen Text und zu den alteren Ueber- 
setzungen, namentlich den LXX. und dem Targum (1887); Treitel, Die 
Alexandrinische Uebersetzung des Buches Hosea (1887; only chaps. 1-3); 
Idem, “ Die Septuaginta zu Hosea,” Monatsschrift fur Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums, 1898; Schuurmans Stekhoven, De Alex. Vertaling van 
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het Dodehapropheton (1887); Patterson, ‘The Septuagint Text of Hosea 
Compared with the Massoretic Text,” Hebraica, VII. (1891), 190-221; H. 
Graetz, Emendationes in plerosque sacrae Scripturae Veteris Testamenti libros, 
secundum veterum versiones nec non auxiliis criticis caeteris adhibitis. Fasci- 
culus secundus Exechielis et duodecim prophetarum libros etc. continens (1893) ; 
Bachmann, “ Zur Textkritik des Propheten Hosea I.-VII.,” Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen (1894), 1-37; Loftman, Kritisk undersokning af den Maso- 
retiska texten till prof. Hoseas bok (1894); Torrey, “On the text of Am. 5% 
6-2 72.” TBL. XIII. (1894), 61-63; Ldem, “Notes on Am, 27 619 83 o&10” 
ibid, XV. (1896), 151-154; Ruben, Critical Remarks upon Some Passages 
of the Old Testament (1896); Oort, Textus Hebraict Emendationes guibus in 
Vetere Testamento Neerlandice vertendo ust sunt A. Kuenen, J. Hooykaas, 
W. H. Kosters, H. Oort; edidit H, Oort (1900); W.R. W. Gardner, “ Notes 
on Certain Passages in Hosea,” A/SZ. XVIII. (1902), 178-83; Bewer, 
“ Text-critical Suggestions” (Ho. 12! 44 8, ete.), /BZ. XXI. (1902), 108-14; 
Idem, “Critical Notes on Am, 27 81,” A/7SZ. XIX. (1903), 116f.; Hirscht, 
“Textkritische Untersuchungen iiber das Buch Amos,” Zw 7h. XLIV. (1903), 
11-73; Miiller, “Textkritische Studien zum Buche Hosea,” SK. 1904, 
pp. 124-26; and W. O. E. Oesterley, Studies in the Greek and Latin Ver- 
stons of the Book of Amos (1902); Jdem, “The Old Latin Texts of the Minor 
Prophets, I.” (Hosea), Journal of Theological Studies, V. (Oct. 1903), 76-88. 
These last two studies are of especial value in the effort to determine the 
original text of @, but were not received in time to.be of material assistance 
in the preparation of this volume. 


§ 23. LiTERATURE ON Amos AND HosEa. 


Of the older commentaries the more important are those of 
Jerome (f 420 4.D.), Aben Ezra (f 1167), Kimchi (f 1230), Luther, 
Calvin, Pococke (on Hosea, 1685), Mercerus (1698), Gebhard 
(1737), Harenberg (Amos, 1763), Manger (on Hosea, 1782), Vater 
(Amos, 1810) ; Stuck, Hoseas Propheta (1828); Maurer (1836) ; 
Hitzig (1838 ; 3d ed. 1863); Ewald (1840) ; and Umbreit (1844). 

From 1845 to 1880 may be mentioned: Baur, Der Prophet 
Amos erklirt (1847) ; Diisterdieck, “ Beitrdge zur Erklarung des 
Propheten Amos,” SX., 1849, pp. 869-914 ; Simson, Der Prophet 
Flosea erklirt u. tibersetst (1851); Kurtz, Die Ehe d. Propheten 
Ffosea (1859); Linder, “ Bemerkungen iiber einige Stellen im 
Propheten Hosea,” SX., 1860, pp. 739-49; Pusey, Minor Prophets, 
I. (1861) ; Lowe, Bertriige zum Verstindniss des Propheten Hoseas 
(1863) ; Ewald, Propheten d. Alten Bundes (2d ed. 1867 ; English, 
1875) ; Wiinsche, Der Prophet Hosea iibersetst und erklirt mit 
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Benutzung der Targumim u. der jiidischen Ausleger (1868) ; Hen- 
derson, Zhe Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets (1868) ; Schmoller, 
Exposition of Hosea and Amos in Lange’s Brbelwerk (1872; 
English translation of Hosea by J. F. McCurdy, of Amos by 
T. W. Chambers, 1874) ; Duhm, Dze Zheologie der Propheten 
(1875), 109-41; Houtsma, “ Bijdrage tot de kritiek en verkla- 
ring van Hozea,” ZAZ. IX. (1875), 55-75 ; Hermann, “ Exege- 
tisch-kritische Bemerkungen zu einigen Stellen aus Hosea,” SK. 
III. (1879), 515-7; A. B. Davidson, “The Prophet Hosea,” #xp.! 
IX. (1879), 241-64; Tottermann, Die Weissagungen Hoseas bis 
zur ersten assyrischen Deportation erlaitert (1879). 

During the last twenty-five years much attention has been 
given to the Minor Prophets in general, and more to Amos and 
Hosea in particular. The list of works includes: Oort, “De 
profeet Amos,” ZZ. XIV. (1880), 114-59; Nowack, Der Pro- 
phet Hosea erklirt (1880) ; Buhl, “ Beitrage zur Erklarung des 
Propheten Hosea,” ZKW. 1881, pp. 227-35; W. R. Smith, art. 
“ Hosea,” Luc. Br. XII. (1881) ; Keil, Minor Propheds, in Keil and 
Delitzsch’s Biblische Commentar, I. (1866; 2d ed. 1873; transl. 
1880, 2d ed. 1888) ; Hitzig-Steiner, Die zwolf kleinen Propheten 
erklirt (4th ed. of Hitzig’s Commentary, by Steiner, 1881) ; W.R. 
Smith, Prophets of Israel (1882 ; new edition, with Introduction by 
Cheyne, 1895) ; Scholz, Commentar zum Buche des Propheten Hosea 
(1882) ; Hoffmann, “ Versuche zu Amos,” 74 W. III. (1883) 87- 
126; Briill, “ Beitrage zur Erklarung des Buches Hosea,” /ahréd. 
jf. jiid. Geschichte u. Litteratur, 1883, pp. 1-62 ; Cheyne, Hosea, 
with Notes and Introduction (Cambridge Bible, 1884) ; Sharpe, 
Notes and Dissertations upon the Prophecy of Hosea (1884) ; 
Gunning, De Godspraken van Amos (1885); Zeydner, “ Het 
Vaderland van Amos,” Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede, 1886, 
pp. 548-53; de Visser, “osea de Man des Geestes (1886) ; 
Cornill, “ Hosea 12,” ZAW. VII. (1887), 285-9; A. B. David- 
son, “The Prophet Amos,” Zxf.? V. (1887), 161-79; VI. 161- 
73; Mitchell, “The Idea of God in Amos,” /BZ., Dec. 1887, 
PP. 33-42; Orelli, Die zwolf kleinen Propheten (1888; transl. 
by J. S. Banks, 1893) ; Schuurmans Stekhoven, “ Het Vader- 
land van Amos,” ZAS¢. VII. (1889), 222-8; Sayce, “The 
Book of Hosea in the Light of Assyrian Research,” /Q2. 
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1889, pp. 162-72; Bachmann, Pracparationen zu den kleinen 
Propheten (1890) ; Zeydner, “ Nog iets over den profeet Amos,” 
Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede, 1890, pp. 613-34; Oort, 
“ Hozea,” ZiT. XXIV. (1890), 345-64, 480-505 ; ldem, “ Het 
Vaderland van Amos,” 727. XXV. (1891), 121-6; Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine of the Prophets (1892; 3d ed. 1901), 83-142; Well- 
hausen, Die kleinen Propheten tibersetst und erklirt (1892 ; 3d ed. 
1898) ; Lagrange, “‘ La nouvelle histoire d’Israel et le prophéte 
Osée,” Revue biblique, I. (1892), 203-38 ; Smend, Lehrbuch der 
alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1893 ; 2d ed. 1899), 179- 
86, 204-18; Michelet, Amos oversat (1893) ; Mitchell, Amos, 
an Essay in Exegesis (1893; 2d ed. 1900) ; Billeb, Deze wech- 
tigsten Satze ad. alttestamentlichen Kritk vom Standpunkt der 
Propheten Amos und Hosea aus betrachtet (1893); Driver, art. 
“ Amos,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); Kirk- 
patrick, art. “Hosea,” zdzd.,;, Beer, “Zu Hosea XII.” ZAW. 
XIII. (1893), 281-93; Boehmer, “ Die Eigenart des Heilspre- 
digt des Amos,” SX., 1893, pp. 35 ff.; Guthe, Translation and 
notes in Kautzsch’s Hezlige Schrift d. A. T. (1894; 2d ed. 1896); 
Valeton, Amos en Hosea. Len hoofdstuk uit de geschiedenis van 
Israels godsdienst (1894 ; German, 1898) ; N. Schmidt, “On the 
Text and Interpretation of Am. 5””,” /BL. XIII. (1894), 1-15 ; 
Paton, “Did Amos Approve the Calf-Worship at Bethel?” zdzd., 
80-91 ; Cornill, /sv. Prophetismus (1894; English, 1898), 37-55 ; 
Skipwith, ‘ Note on the Order of the Text in Hosea 1-3,” /QR. 
VII. (1895), 480 ff.; Oettli, “ Der Kultus bei Amos und Hosea,” 
Greifswalder Studien (1895), pp. 1-34; Tesch, Se¢st der Prophet 
Amos autoritatives Gesetz voraus ? (1895) ; Paton, “ Notes on Ho- 
sea’s Marriage,” J5L. XV. (1896), 9-18; George Adam Smith, 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 1. (1896); Loftman, Kom- 
mentar till prof. Hoseas bok (1896) ; Nowack, Die kleinen Pro- 
pheten tibersetst und erklirt (1897; 2d ed. 1903); Cheyne, 
“Notes on Obscure Passages of the Prophets,” 2x. V. (1897), 
41-51; dem, “A New German Commentary on the Minor Proph- 
ets,” zbid., VI. (1897), 361-71; Volz, Die vorexilische Jahwepro- 
phetie und der Messias (1897) ; Budde, “Die Uberschrift des 
Buches Amos und des Propheten Heimat,” in Semitic Studies in 
Memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut (1897), 106-10; Driver, 
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Joel and Amos (Cambridge Bible, 1897) ; Seesemann, Jsrae/ und 
Juda bet Amos und Hosea, nebst einem Exkurs iiber Ho. 1-3 
(1898) ; Hartung, Der Prophet Amos nach dem Grundtexte erklirt 
(1898) ; Volz, “ Die Ehegeschichte Hosea’s,” Zw Zh. 1898, pp. 321- 
35; Taylor, art. “ Amos,” DZ. I. (1898) ; Cheyne, art. “ Amos,” 
EB. I. (1899) ; A. B. Davidson, art. “ Hosea,” DB. II. (1899) ; 
Vetter, “Die Zeugnisse der vorexilischen Propheten tiber den 
Pentateuch ; I. Amos,” Zheologische Quartalschrift, 1899, pp. 512- 
52; Vienney, Amos de Tekoa, son épogue et son livre (Dissertation, 
1899) ; Elhorst, De Prophetie van Amos (1900) ; Giesebrecht, Die 
Geschichtlichkett des Sinaibundes untersucht (1900) ; Muss-Arnolt, 
“Amos 5° 7),” ap" II; (1900), 414-28; Houtsma, 727. 
XXXIV. (1900), 429 ff. (review of Elhorst); W. R. Smith and- 
K. Marti, art. “ Hosea,” 2B. II. (1901) ; Procksch, Die Geschichts- 
betrachtung bei Amos, Hosea und Jesaia (1901); Budde, art. 
“Amos,” Jew. nc. (1901) ; Oettli, Amos und Hosea, zwei Zeugen 
gegen die Anwendung der Evolutionstheorie auf die Religion Isra- 
els (Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie, Jahrgang 5, 
Heft 4, 1901); Grimm, Liturgical Appendixes in the Old Testa- 
ment (1901), 60-78, 88-93; Day and Chapin, “Is the Book of 
Amos Post-Exilic?” 4/7SZ. XVIII. (1902), 65-93 ; Nowack, “ Die 
Zukunftshoffnungen Israels in der Assyrischen Zeit,” in Zheolo- 
gisthe Abhandlungen (Festgabe fiir H. J. Holtzmann, 1902), 33- 
59; Riedel, Alttestamentiche Untersuchungen, Heft I. (1902), 
1-36; Boehmer, “Die Grundgedanken der Predigt Hosea’s,” 
ZwiTh. XLV. (1902), 1-24; Halévy, “Le livre d’Osée,” Revue 
Sémitigue, X. (1902), 1-12, 97-133, 193-212, 289-304; dem, 
“Le livre d’Amos,” zé¢d., XI. (1903), 1-31, 97-121, 193-209, 
289-300 ; XII. (1904), 1-18 ; Meinhold, Studien zur tsraelitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, 1. Der heilige Rest (1903), 33-88; Cheyne, 
Critica Biblica, Il. (1903); Marti, Dodekapropheton (Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar z. A.T., 1903); J. A. Montgomery, “‘ Notes on 
Amos,” /BL. XXIII. (1904), 94-96; R. F. Horton, Zhe Minor 
Prophets, Hosea-Micah (The New-Century Bible, 1904); von 
Ryssel, art. “‘ Hosea,” Jew. Enc. (1904). 

Literature on the poetical form and the text is given in con- 
nection with §§ 20 and 22, pp. clxv f., clxxvii f. 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ISRAELITISH LIFE AND 
THOUGHT DURING THE DIVIDED KINGDOM 


ISRAEL’S HERITAGE FROM CENTURIES PRECEDING 933 B.C. 





Pre-Propueric RELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITY 


Extra PRE-PRoPHETIC RELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITY 





The Song of Deborah (Ju. 5). 

Nathan’s Parable (28. 12"). 

The Blessing of Jacob (Gn. 49). 

The Oracles of Balaam (Nu. 23, 24). 

The Stories of Creation, the Deluge, etc. 

The Song of the Exodus (Ex. 15, earliest 
form). 

The Patriarchal Traditions. 

Traditions of the Conquest. 

State Annals. 

Traditional Customs. 

The Order of Seers. 

The Nebhi’um. 

The Nazirites. 

The Institution of the Kingdom. 

The National, or Patriotic, Spirit. 

The Life and Work of Samuel. 

The Prophet Nathan. 

Gad, the Scer. 

The Oracle, Ephod, Teraphim. 





The Book of Jasher (Jos. 10%; 2S. 1%). 

The Book of the Wars of Yahweh (Nu. 
214 f), 

Jotham’s Fable (Ju. 97%), 

David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(28. 17M), 

David’s Lament over Abner (2 S. 38%). 

Early Proverbs (1 8. 10% %; 2418), 

Popular Riddles (Ju. 141418; 15%). 

Ancient Folk-lore. 

Ancient Legends and Songs—e.g.: 

Lamech’s Song (Gn. 4” *). 

Song of the Well (Nu. 217 *), 
Ancient Laws (e.g. 1 S. 30%*). 
Religious Institutions—e.g.: 

Sacrifice. 

Feasts. 

The Sabbath. 

Clean and Unclean. 

Circumcision. 

The Ark, 

The Priesthood. 

Local Sanctuaries. 

The Temple. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
AMOS. 


§ 1. The superscription: Occupation and residence of Amos; 
date of his work. 1. 


The superscription contains the title, the author’s name, his 
occupation, his home, the subject treated, and the date; the last 
in two forms.* This is the most exact and complete of all the 
superscriptions to prophetic utterances.f Although it may well 
be supposed that Amos prepared, perhaps in Jerusalem, the 
edition of his sermons, which, with some modifications has been 
handed down to us, it is improbable that so early an author would 
have prepared such an elaborate superscription; it is better to 
understand that it comes from a post-exilic period. {. The editor 
evidently makes Amos precede Hosea, since only Uzziah is men- 
tioned among the kings of Judah. It is important to note that, 
whatever may be the age of the superscription, it is entirely con- 





* Uhland, Aznotationes, 3-30; Juynboll, Disputatio de Amos, 1-8, 11-18, 27-32; 
Ba. 38-110; Oort, ‘‘De Profeet Amos,” 7%7. XIV. 122-7; Matheson, ‘Studies in 
the Minor Prophs.,”’ 2x, III. (1882), 342-4; WRS., Prophs. 120 ff., 395; Sta. 
GVI, 1. 562-75; Da. Exp. V. (1887), 161-79; Stekhoven, “ Het vaderland van 
Amos,” ZS¢. 1889, 222-8; Mit. 1-22; Gun. 13 ff.; Now. 121 ff.; GAS. I. 67f.; 
Che. ZB. 1. 147 ff.; Dr. 93 ff., 125 ff. 

t+ Ho. gives title, author, parentage, date; Mi., title, author, country, date, sub- 
ject; Naz, title, subject, author, country; Zp., title, author, parentage (fully), date; 
Hb,, title, author, occupation (prophet) ; Hg., no proper superscription, the first 
verse contains date (to the day), title, author, occupation (prophet), those to whom 
his message was addressed; Zc., date, title, parentage, occupation (prophet) ; 
Mal., title, subject (to Israel), author; Ob., title, author; Jo. and Jon., title, author, 
parentage. 

{So Che. Z2.; Tay. DB.; Bu. Few. Enc. ; Now.; Houtsma, 7/7, 1900, p. 432. 
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2 AMOS 


sistent with the contents of the book and is to be accepted as 
historical. 

1. o4732 TN Ws] a gloss; orig. text, words of Amos of Tekoa, cf. Ju. 128 
[Bu. in Kohut’s Semitic Studies (1897), 106-10; id. Jew. Enc. I. 5303 
Now.; Lohr, 3]; present structure very awkward; but cf. Or. (fol. De.) who 
makes yypn... Ws a later addition; and Oet. (p. 65) who suggests that in 
this case »yipnn (2S. 2375) would have been used. 0733] @ év ’Axxapetu, 
probably for év Nakkapetu, initial »y having been lost after év [so Drusius, 
Grotius, Vol. Cf. the suggestion of Hirscht (Zw7h. XLIV. 45) that G is 
based on a marginal gloss onpx, added in explanation of o4p3]; cf. Nwx76, 
2K. 34; some codd. of G kapuadiapelu; ’A. rouuviorpdpois; D. Tots mower 


(= herdsmen); ©. vwxedelu. @ pnirvw. S po, merely transliterating 
the Heb. x vw] G ‘Iepoveadiyy, probably confusing similar abbreviations. 
% sons of Israel. Cf. the form of the superscription in %: — sermones Amos 
guos vidit super Hierusalem. 


la. The words of Amos| The titles of the prophetic books * 
generally contain some reference to Yahweh, as the author of the 
words spoken, or some technical expression which implies such 
authorship (Na.1‘Hb.1"). This phrase (Je. 11 Hg. 1”) con- 
tains no allusion to a specifically active human element,t since 
the words are recognized as Yahweh’s words. Nor does the 
plural designate the writing as composed of distinct prophecies, ¢ 
since every book is similarly made up of distinct prophecies. 
There is likewise no reason to suppose that the original super- 
scription was limited to these words.§ The Amos of this book 
has sometimes been confounded with the father of Isaiah, || but 
for the most part tradition has rightly distinguished between the 
two. Concerning Amos see Introduction (§ 12). Who had been 
among the shepherds| v.s. That is, he was one of the shep- 
herds in Tekoa; not with the distinctive use of the preposition, 
viz. he was great among them.§ Here one must compare 71* 





* Cf, (1) the similar introduction of Je.; (2) “the word of »” of Ho., Mi., Zp., 
and Jo.; (3) “the burden” of Na. and Hb.; (4) “the burden of the word of +,” 
of Mal.; (5) “the vision” of Is. and Ob.; (6) the introductory formula “and it 
came to pass” of Ez.; (7) ‘was the word of + by Hg. the prophet”; (8) “was the 
word of” unto Z.” it Ch Ba, t Geb. § Implied by Val. 79 ff. 

|| Clem. of Alex. and Pseudepiph (see Ba.). 

4] Ki., Ephraem; cf. Bu. (in Kohut, Semitic Studies, 20, 106 ff.), who translates : 
who had been among the sheep breeders, (a man) of Tekoa; so Che. in ZB, I. 
147; but in Crit, Bid. he treats op) asa proper name, 


at 3 


in which Amos calls himself a herdsman (but see p. 8). Was 
Amos an owner of sheep, and wealthy? So most Jewish inter- 
preters, who urge that this is implied in the use of the same word 
of the King of Moab (2 K. 3*) ; and that if a slave or servant, he 
could not have left his work for an excursion of this kind; but the 
fuller description in 7“, in which reference is made to his indigent 
circumstances, the etymology of the word, and the answer made 
to Amaziah (7), “Yahweh took me, etc.’”’ point to a simple 
shepherd. There is no reason to suppose that he was a slave.* 
— From Tekoa| Vhis was certainly in Judah, although it has been 
placed in Zebulon, in Asher, { in the south of Palestine, but 
belonging to Ephraim,§ (¢.e. the ten tribes).|| In favor of 
Judah are (1) the evidences elsewhere found that Amos was 
of Judah, ¢.g., the command of the priest (7”) to Amos to flee to 
Judah ; likewise “the exact scenery of his visions” which is seen 
from Tekoa; (2) the references in 2 S. 14? 23% Je. 6! 2 Ch. 20” 
1 Macc. 9”. The place lies six miles south of Bethlehem (twelve 
miles south of Jerusalem).** The hill, four or five acres, is broad 
at the top and not steep. The surrounding country is sterile and 
rocky, but rich in pasturage. The wilderness of Tekoa (2 Ch. 20”) 
is part of the wilderness of Judah.tf The preposition “from” 
indicates that, like other shepherds, Amos came from Tekoa, but 
remained in the wilderness or vicinity. {{ While the Jewish fancy 
that Amos was wealthy has no basis, it is just as unfounded to 
say §§ that Tekoa is mentioned as especially poor to show God’s 
ability to confound the rich with the poor. Was Tekoa too high for 
the cultivation of sycamores? It is reasonable to suppose that the 
reference is to some low lying district in the Shephelah owned by 
Amos |||| at some distance perhaps from Tekoa. — Which he saw] 
This word originally marked the method of reception of the 





* V7, Ba. + Pseudepiph. de vitis prophetarum, 245. t Ki. § Cyril. 

|| Cf. Har. 45-9, who locates it on Carmel; Graetz, Gesch. I. 403, who identifies 
it with Eltekeh of Jos. 1944, making Amos a Danite; Oort, 747. XXV. 121-6, who 
makes him belong to the ten tribes. | GAS. AG. 315. 

** Its ruins, “extensive, but uninteresting,” still remain, bearing the name of 


Teku'a is g3). PEF, 1874, p. 27. 
tt See also Ba.; Rob. BR.2 I. 486f.; Stickel, Das Buch Hiob, 269-77; Kue. 
HCO. 11. 355 f. pamsoh §§ Cal., Os. \||| Che. 22. 
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divine communication as by vision. The vision may have been 
merely a dream, a vision of the night, or a half-sleeping, half- 
waking condition, as with the Syrian monks of the present day ; 
or the ecstasy or trance. It is impossible, in the majority of 
cases, to distinguish between these forms. Such visions came to 
non-prophets (1 K. 3° 1 S, 28°") as well as to prophets (1 K. 10° 
FSA aad 


An earlier and a later usage may be noticed: (1) In the earlier period 
mn (as well as nxn of which it is often the poetic equiv.) marks the 
reception of the message, which is seen as well as heard (cf. nx Am. gl 
Is. 61; «3n97 Am. 71-47 81 2 Ki, 810. 18; this is in accordance with the Arab. 


oilst used of clairvoyants, soothsayers, those who can foretell the future 


(cf. Hoffm. Z4 W. III. 92f.). At this time 8»2) had reference to the speaking 
or impartation of the communication to others. v3) is not (2) a passive 


formation from a root x33 = y3) to bubble forth; Arab, mA to well forth 


(Redslob, Der Begriff des Nabi (1839); and Ho. 74-2, p, 30; Ke. on Gn. 207 ; 
Kue. Proph. 42; Maybaum, Die Entwickelung des isr. Prophetenthums, 113; 
Baud. Zz. 314); nor (4) a noun, designating an ordinary speaker from N23, 
cf. Arab, ye utter a low sound, Assyr. 83) nabi,, name, call (Or. Proph. 11 f.; 
K6. II. 1, pp. 133, 407; BDB.; cf. WRS. Proph. 390f.); but (c) as is seen 
from the use of the Niph‘al zo prophesy, an involuntary speaker, one who 
speaks under compulsion that which has been communicated to him 
(Hoffm.; Arab, lo raise up, speak softly, hence $Ls Soft wine). Per- 
haps it is an active transitive (cf. 2593 pr; bobp; WPb; Sym) its object 
being 0x3, which he apprehends quietly but imparts vehemently with deep 
breaths, cf. Bewer, 4 /7SZ. XVIII. 120, (2) In the later period, the distinc- 
tion between ain (also AN ) and x33 is broken down, the former, as well 
as the latter, meaning to utter or announce prophecy (Is. 2! Mi. 11 (nun), 
Is, 2911 212), In this verse, 7m has its later usage; and since the distinc- 
tion between revelations “heard” and “seen” is made by the compiler of 
the book (cf. chaps. 1-6 with 7-9), the date of the expression would seem to 
be still later than the compilation. (Ba., Hoffm. Z4 W. IIL, 95.) 


1b. Concerning Israel ] The words of Amos were intended for 
the North, viz. Israel, not the South. The Northern Kingdom, there- 
fore, seems to have been regarded by him as Israel proper, of which 
Judah was a fragment (1 K. 11°-® 2 K, 17'8).* His utterances 





* See Seesemann, Jsrvael und Fuda bei Amos und Hosea (1898), pp. 1-17, in 
which it is shown that Amos always means Ephraim when he uses the name Lsrael, 
thus following the usage of the old sources of the historical books, e.g. K in 
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concerning foreign nations, Syria, Moab, etc., like the similar 
utterances of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, were intended for the 
ear of Israel. There is no reason to suppose that the outside 
nations ever heard them. In a true sense, however, even these 
utterances were concerning Israel, since the attitude of God 
therein depicted was the same as that assumed by him toward 
Israel and Judah; and the affairs of Israel were so closely woven 
with those of the nations named as to make everything concerning 
them related in some way also to Israel. The fact that so much 
of the prophetic material has to do with the outside nations, 
coupled with the probability that no part of this material was 
given to them, points indisputably to the opinion here expressed, 
and justifies and explains the use of the phrase — concerning Israel. 
In the days of Uzziah... and... Jeroboam| In corrobora- 
tion of this statement may be cited (1) the plain historical narra- 
tive (7°*) in which Jeroboam plays an important part; (2) the 
consistency between the representation made in 2 K. 14” as to 
the extent of Israel’s kingdom and the allusions in Am. 6% (the 
borders of Ephraim) and 6? (the destruction of Hamath) ; (3) the 
consistency between the situation which forms the background of 
the discourses of Amos and that which, as gathered from other 
sources, existed in the days of Jeroboam. The work of Amos 
would fall between 765 and 750 B.c.* (see Introduction, § 12, 2). 
Usziah| The long reign of Uzziah,t during which there was 
co-regency with Amaziah at the beginning and with Jotham at the 
end, was, in general, a period of comparative peace, and of great 
political prosperity. Judah was probably in a certain kind of sub- 
ordination to Israel; { the Philistines-were severely defeated and 





1K, 1218, Though certainly familiar with the broader significance of the name 
Israel, he probably refrained from thus using it because of Ephraim’s unwillingness 
to allow Judah to share it, and because after the division of the kingdom, ordinary 
usage limited the use of the name Israel to the North, the South being called 
Judah. 

* For a presentation of the view that the Book of Amos is really post-exilic, see 
AFSL. Jan. 1902, an article by Edward Day and Walter H. Chapin. 

+ According to the old chronology B.C. 810-758; but 791-740, Schra.; 783(?)- 
737, Kit. Hist. 11. 239 f.; 767-716, Sta. GVI. 1.559; 790(?)-749, Marti, 2B. 1.795; 
790-739, KAT®. I. 320; 783-738, HPM. III. 435. 

t Kit, Hzs¢. II. 331; Gu. ZB. Il. 2242; Paton, Hest. 205, 225 ff.; cf. KAT. I. 
262 f. 
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their fortifications at Gath, Jabneh, and Ashdod destroyed ; in the 
south the Arabs and Maonites were defeated ; the walls of Jerusa- 
lem were strengthened. Uzziah probably accompanied Jeroboam 
in his campaigns against Syria and after Jeroboam’s death made 
an independent expedition there.* He appears about 738 B.c. 
as head of a coalition of Syrian states against Tiglathpileser III.t 
His name in the Book of Kings and in the Tiglathpileser inscrip- 
tions is Azariah. Religiously Judah, while zealous for the temple 
ceremonial, was to a large extent under the influence of Israel 
and the outside nations. The power of the priests was increas- 
ing, and it is probable that Uzziah was brought into conflict with 
them and that the mysterious incident (2 Ch. 26%”) really means 
that Uzziah was deposed and isolated by the priestly faction. { 
Jeroboam] The reign of Jeroboam § lasted about forty years and 
was marked by great political prosperity. While many wars were 
waged, peace existed during a large part of his reign. In the 
wars with Syria much northern territory (the district east of the 
Jordan) was recovered. This was accomplished the more easily 
because the Syrians were weakened by wars with Assyria. The 
limits of the kingdom assumed the widest extent (2 K. 14”*), 
though the statement that his dominion extended to Hamath is 
thought to be an exaggeration. || The calf-worship was zealously 
observed at Bethel and Dan and a similar worship at other 
places. While this worship was conducted in the name of Yahweh, 
it was largely corrupt, including Teraphim, Masseboth, the Ephod, 
and the Asherah.** ‘The prophets of the period tell us +f that this 


* Kit. Ast. IT. 335 f. 

TIILR. pl. g, I, ls. 3, 4, and III, ls. 23, 31. But this identification of Azriya‘u of 
Ya‘udi with Uzziah of Judah is called in question by an increasing number of schol- 
ars who maintain that the Ya‘udi of Tiglathpileser’s narrative is a district in Northern 
Syria mentioned in the inscriptions recently discovered at Sinjirli. So, e.g. Wkl. 
Forsch. 1. 1-23; Id. KA T8. 1. 262; W.E. Barnes, DB. II. 512; Paton, Hist. 233 f.; 
Gu. Gesch, 188 f.; Hom. Trad. 319; Kit. Kénige, 263; Benz. Kénige, 166; G.S. 
Goodspeed, History of Babylonians and Assyrians (1902), 230f.; Smith, O. ZT. Hist. 
(1903), 226f.; but v. McCurdy, HPM. 1. 413 f. t Kit. Ast. IT. 331. 

§ According to the old chronology 825-784; but 790-749, Schra.; 781-741, Sta. 
GVI,_ I. 559; 781-740, Kit. Ast. I]. 240; 783-743, HPM. § 262; 785-745, KAT 8, 
I. 262; 784-744, Paton, 7st. 223, 231. || Sta. GVZ, I. 570. 

| Ho. 85-6 105 Am. 814, ** Kit. Avst. I. 305 f.; Ho. 218.17 34 102, 

tt Am, 26 ff. 315 41 57.10. 63 849 Ho, gif ff 68f. r27f, 
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reign was characterized by gross immorality, inordinate luxury of 
the rich, and by oppression and injustice toward the poor. Zwo 
years before the earthguake| This phrase, contrary to Keil, is 
intended to mark a date. Since earthquakes (the view which 
makes it a civil commotion is untenable) are not infrequent in 
Palestine, * as may be gathered from their frequent mention in 
poetic descriptions, this must have been an especially severe one. 
Reference is made to it certainly in Zc. 14°, possibly also in Am. 
8°-° (an interpolation) and Mi. 1°-*.—_ Tradition, according to 
Josephus, f connects it with Uzziah’s attempt to act as priest 
(2 Ch. 26") and with a shattering of the temple in the year of 
Uzziah’s death (Is. 6*). On closer examination, however, we 
may ask, Does the editor mean to imply that this earthquake was 
a beginning of the fulfilment of the prediction of Amos?§ Had 
there, in other words, been an interval of two years, a period of 
repentance, between the last words of warning and this the first 
flash of the lightning which consumed them? || Does this chrono- 
logical statement carry with it the implication that his work was of 
short duration, limited, perhaps, to the one year, “two years before 
the earthquake,” { or may it be inferred with Pusey from 7” 2" ” 
that he had a long ministry, and that the discourses were written 
out only after a period of at least two years? The answers to these 
questions depend partly on one’s conception of prophecy, but more 
largely upon data which are not at hand. Jerusalem itself seems 
seldom to have been affected by earthquakes, and this may account 
for the lack of reference to specific earthquakes by O. T. writers, 
this being the only case mentioned in O. T. literature.** 


piny] Only in this book, 11 78. 10. 14 82, @ ’Auds which stands also for 
yiox; proper names of the same form are pny, Ne. 12i. 2; pon, 2k 21s. 
prox, Is. 11; PYIEs 2K 15885" ims, Jos: 15°45 ~2y, Jos. 74; the original vowels 
are not g—# (Lag. BM. 28f.), but a—é (Barth. VB. 41, cf. 59; Lag. BY. 
69 f.). This form is found in adjectives (cf. 5473, great), abstract substantives 
(cf. ni>vi, peace); with active significance (cf. wy, oppressor » = 11"); per- 
haps never as passive. The etymologies suggested may be classified: (1) ay and 





* V, Pu. I. 286; Dr. 172; Che. #2. II. 1150f.; E. Hull, DZ. 1.634 f. 

+ Cf. also Jo. 210, { Ant. IX. 104. § Cal. || Pu. 1 Bi. ZzxZ. 363. 

#** Hoffm. (ZA W. III. 123) regards this case as an exegetical inference from 73-6 
(cf. 78 82), the thought being that Israel’s punishment is twice postponed, for a year 
each time; so Che. ZZ. I. 149; and Marti, ZZ. 1. 776. 
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vin a people put away, populus avulsus (Jer.; cf. Ba.), (2) connection with 
the Egyptian Amasis or Amosis (Ges. 7hes. 1044), (3) for Diny, carried (in 
the bosom) or for ony, carrying, burden-bearer, related to DY CMV set. 
Jer. in introd. to Jo.), (4) @ hard or heavy people (Jer. in introd. to Is.), or 
heavy-tongued, lisping (Jer. on Am.), used of Am., who according to the 
Rabbins used pb1a (71*) for w)a, cf. Ju. 126, Of these (1) and (2) are 
absurd, (3) and (4) uncertain. The root (cf. Umer, to be oppressed ; Phoen. 
poy, 2o burden, v. Levy, Phin. Wort. 38), means (a) to lift and carry, Is. 46°, 
(4) to load an animal, Gn. 441%. It is probable, therefore, that the word is a 
simple adjective meaning Aeavy (Ba.).—op32 9] = 373 79, cf. Soxw on 
ox23, Zs Saul also among (one of) the prophets ? (1S. 10), also 2 S. 1534 
Ps. 1187; cf. the év of ’A. and 2. ws. The word o77p3 is of interest from 
every point of view: (1) 7p12 of 714 is probably a corruption of it; (2) the 
Hebrew forms from the same stem, viz. 1)p2, punctured, 7772, point, 09773, 
bread-crumbs, indicate a root (not occurring as such in Hebrew) meaning 
puncture; (3) the cognate forms, Ass. naékidu (Dl. Pv. 47 and HWS. 4793 


Muss-Arnolt, Dict. 719; Evans, Essay on Assyriology, 74) and Arab. oles 
mean shepherd, the latter (Lane, 2837) being used of a particular kind of 


sheep, viz., M23, a kind having short legs and ugly faces, but furnishing 
0 


the best kind of wool; (4) Syr. 1,03, shepherd, and Moabitish 7p: (Mesha 
stone, ]. 30 [reading doubtful]; v. Dr. Heb. Text of Sam. LXXXYV. ff. and in 
Authority and Archaeology, 90; Smend and Socin, Die [nschrift des K bnigs 
Mesa von Moab; Lidzbarski, Handbuch zur Nord-Semitischen Epigraphik, 
I. 415 ff.; W. H. Bennett, DZ. III. 404 ff.), cf. 2K. 34; (5) suggestions have 
been made: (@) from a root meaning pierce (cf. ChR5, used of a bird’s boring, 
and of the bite of a serpent) from which is developed the idea la sk 


used particularly of separating good money from bad; hence ukS, applied 


to a kind of sheep distinguished for choice wool (w.s.); hence ols 
= Ip) (v.s.); (6) from a root meaning ¢o puncture explained by “stimulo 
hastae utuntur, pungentes calcem et pedes bovum posteriores” (Har.); 
(c) shepherd, so called because many of his a oe are 7p] (Ki.).— The 


idea of wy ], as of its cognates Uns) (also URS), Aram. vy, is zo 
shake, tremble, It is used, therefore, only of noises which are connected with 
a trembling or shaking movement, e.g. of the quivering spear, Jb. 4121; of 
the thundering rattle of horses’ hoofs, Jb. 3924; of the roll of wagon wheels, 
Na. 37 Je. 478. Very appropriately, therefore, is it used of an earthquake, - 
1 K. 19Mf Ts, 298 Zc. 145. Interestingly enough the root is not used of 
earthquakes in the other Semitic IES which, however, employ words of 
a significance (Aram. xy 4, Syr. res (from yx, move one’s self), Arab. 


47 ¢- 


x55 from J5I,, move, shake). 
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§ 2. The text or motto of the book. 12. When Yahweh mani- 
fests his power and majesty, all nature feels the terrible influence 
of the manifestation. The essence of the teaching of Amos seems 
to be presented in this verse, which serves as an introduction, pre- 
pared either by himself or the editor. In any case it is a separate 
section and not to be immediately connected with what follows.* 
The verse is a stanza of four lines, in trimeter movement.t The 
parallelism is exact, lines 1 and 2 being synonymous, 3 and 4 
synonymous ; lines 1 and 2 synthetic with 3 and 4. The rhythm 
of the verse is inimitable : — 


aNwr YEO AT [ON] 
yp jm oowrm 
myn miso dss 
SenD7 ws ws" . 


For an interesting theory as to its relation to the following 
stanzas, in which it is suggested that Amos went to the head- 
quarters of the Northern King, accompanied by a chorus, and 
that the entire passage (Chs. 1, 2) was presented in strophe and 
antistrophe, v. Miiller. $ Against the authenticity of the verse may 
be urged: (1) the phraseology is similar to that found in Joel and / 
later authors (v. p. 12) ; § (2) the words suit the context better in 
Joel than here ; (3) the tone of lamentation seems inconsistent with 
the severe announcements which follow; (4) the extremely fin- 
ished and artistic character of the verse (v.z.), in contrast with the 
spoken addresses which follow ; || (5) the lack of point in making 
Jerusalem so prominent in an address delivered to the citizens of 
Northern Israel; (6) the hostility, implied toward the high- 
places of the North, did not exist until after Amos’s time. It is 








* So Dat., Ba., Reu., Gun., We., Now., GAS., Dr., e¢ ad. 

t See my articles in 477. I. (1897), 140-5, and BW. XII. (1898), 86-9, 179-82, 
251-6, 333-8. 

{ Die Propheten in threr urspriinglichen Form (1896) ; cf. Lohr, Untersuchungen 
zum Buch Amos (1901), p.3; Ko. Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik (1900), 348 ff.; Zenner, 
Die Chorgesinge im Buche der Psalmen, I. (1896), 5-8; Sievers, Metrische Studien, 
I. (1901), 134-41, 472-9; Baumann, Der Aufbau der Amosreden (1903); and on 
Hebrew Poetry in general, Briggs, Gexeral Introduction to the Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture (1899), 355-426. 

§ Che. in Introd. to WRS. Proph. XV.f., and art. “Amos,” ZB, 

|| Seesemann, p. 5. WT Volz, 19f.; Bu. art. “Amos,” Yew, Enc. 
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not enough to claim that Amos uses this utterance earlier, because 
in Joel the effect of Yahweh’s indignation is very much exaggerated 
as compared with the effect -described by Amos;* or that the 
passage is not hostile to the high-places but implies merely that 
Jerusalem is the most prominent of the places at which Yahweh is 
worshipped.f The verse introduces the entire book and not the 
first chapters. 


2. axw»] Greek versions variously: @ épOéyéaro; *A. 2. Bpvxjoera; 
O. épevéerar; while @HS translate as future. orn m3] © habitations of 
Kings; DU speciosa pastorum; & oasis inhabited by shepherds. 90727 wx] 
© fortification of their strongholds. 


2. And he said This phrase is used after “words” of 1! in- 
stead of the more common “ saying,” because of the number of 
subordinate sentences intervening; cf. Ho. 1%. Yahweh roars 
Jrom Lion, and utters his voice from Jerusalem] This is found 
in Jo. 3, but in a different connection. The verse is neither 
original with Amos and, with what follows, a reflection of his shep- 
herd-life ; borrowed therefore by Joel who, in this case, lived later ; t 
nor is it original with Joel and repeated, somewhat later, by Amos, 
because though still unfulfilled he wishes to give assurance of 
fulfilment ;§ but by the hand of a post-exilic editor who inserts 
it here from Joell| (v.s.). The “roaring” is that of the lion,§ not 
that of thunder (as perhaps in Joel and Je. 25°) nor of waves, 
though this is found elsewhere, cf. Is. 5; the phrase “ utters his 
voice” is the Hebraistic expression for “ thundering” (Ps. 46° 
Jb. 37%) ; the idea of both phrases is the manifestation of majesty 
and power. Zon] originally applied (@) to the hill Ophel, 
(4) to the ridge on which the temple stood, and later (c) to the 
entire city ** (so here and in 67 and Is. 2°), and Jerusalem] of the 





* Mit, +t Now. 

} Cocceius, quoted by Ba.; We.; Mit.; Dr. 75; Jd. art “ Joel,” ZB.; Now.; 
GAS. ; Elh. 137. 

§ Ba.; Reu.; Kirk. Doct. 63 ff.; G. G. Cameron, DB, II. 675. 

|| Volz, 19 f.; Taylor, DB, I. 86; Che. ZZ, I, x51; Day and Chapin, A¥SZ. 
XVIII. 72f.; Houtsma, 727; 1900, p. 432; cf. Bu. Few. Enc. I. 532. 

4] Ju. 145 Am, 34-8 Ps. 10421; so Dr.; e¢ al, 

** Klaiber, ZDPV. III. 189 ff., IV. 18 ff.; Riehm, HBA. II. 1839 ff.; Starck, Pad. 
u. Syrien, 86 f.; Smith’s DB2, II. 1650 f.; Miihlau, art. “Zion” in Riehm’s HBA. is 
BSZ. s.v. })»s. ; 
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synonymous parallelism, are too local to be understood as mean- 
ing the mass of the faithful children of God.* To the pure and 
devout worshippers of Yahweh, at the time of this utterance (ze. 
after the exile), the place represented by these names was the centre 
of the national life, as well as of the theocracy. Zhe pastures of 
the shepherds mourn] The shepherd life of the author (whoever 
he was) shows itself in these words, which stand in relation of 
consequence to the first half. The Targumic “ habitations” in- 
stead of “ pastures” has no basis ; nor is the translation “ perish” 
instead of “ mourn” on the ground of the parallel “ wither” ¢ well 
taken. The present tense{ presents the descriptive idea better 
than the future “shall” or “will.” Zhe top of Carmel ]§ does 
not refer to the Carmel of 1 S. 25° in Southern Palestine, || the 
home of Nabal which, according to Eusebius and Theodoret, was 
a village south of Jerusalem, not a mountain ; nor may it be taken 
in a general way, “the best of cornfields,” * but designates the 
mountain ordinarily so called (cf. 9%) on the coast of Palestine, 
west of the plain of Esdraelon. The word, being originally an 
appellative meaning “he garden, like certain other geographical 
terms,§ has the article. No part of Palestine was more beautiful 
or fertile than the ridge of Carmel (S.E. to N.E. 12 miles, 1800 ft. 
high at the S.E., 500 ft. high at the N.W.).** The greatest calam- 
ity imaginable would be the withering of Carmel, Is. 33° Na. 1*. 
The prophet speaks of a general characteristic of Yahweh with 
special reference to an impending judgment. In semi-proverbial 
form we have the essence of the prophetic thought; the verse 
serves also, from the point of view of the editor, as a motto 
or text. The chapters which follow are merely the expansion 
of this thought, and the explanation of it.- There will be locusts 
and drought (7'°) ; but the end will come about through Assyria 


eT!) - 


* Geb. + Calv. 

{So We.; Or.; Gun.; GAS.; Now.; Elh.; but ef, Dr, 

§ Ba. 191-5; WRS. Sem. 156; Badeker, Pal.4 259; ZDPV. VIII. 110; Mit. 
s5f.; Starck, Pal. zu. Syrien, 103; GAS. HG. 150, 152-note, 337-41; Buhl, Geog. 23, 
163; Jastrow, JBL. XI. 115. For the city Carmel in Judah, cf. BSZ. 387; Rob. 
BR? 1. 495-8. 

|| Jer.; Mich.; Justi; BSZ. 387. { Z.g. ayban, v.2; wan, 4. 

#* F, R. Conder and C, R, Conder, Handbook, 209. 
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2. 77°] the position of this word makes the first half of the v. subordinate 
to the second, the force being, “ When Yahweh out of Zion roars, and 
from Jerusalem utters his voice, the pastures of the shepherds mourn,” etc.; 
Gier42c; Dry § 165, b, 45.30: * The other alternative, to treat mim as 
emphatic, is scarcely possible. The emphasis rests on ys and abu» which 
stand out of the usual order. A rhetorical climax is seen in both members, 
the roar of the lion passing into that of thunder; the waste of Carmel’s top 
following the desolation of the pasture-land. If we omit 7px» the first word, 
and pronounce ‘3s for m7) and 09 for 0°, we find that 21 of the 28 vowels 
in the verse are long (4 (7), 2 (6), 2(3), #@ (3), ¢(2)), in other words the 
very vowel sounds with the frequently recurring sibilants (5) and liquids (13) 
suggest the thunder in its rollings. axws, n>] G uses aorist or pf. (u.5.), 
GV, the impf., the former adopting the gnomic, the latter the prophetic 
interpretation; for variation in other Grk. versions v.s. Likewise in the case 
of 938) and wa the same variation occurs. The use of the present expresses 
the thought as generic. H. 21, 3; Dr. § 35; GK. 107g. axv, my, aR), 
wan] The usage of these words is of a late character; 5an is used figuratively 
as in Jo. 11° Is. 2447 339; but cf. Ho. 43; mix as in Jo. 19f 222; way as in 
Jo. 1%; axw is used of + only in Jb. 374 Je. 2520 Ho, 1110 Jo. 416, all post- 
exilic passages. Note further the similarity of v.2 to Jexo?%234 ae8ts) 442 
Na. 14, all post-exilic except the first (v, Che. ZZ. I. iw he) 


§ 3. Approaching judgments upon the surrounding nations.* 
1°-2°, The real work of Amos is to preach to Israel; he begins his 
work, however, by announcing the judgment which is to fall upon 
the neighboring nations. In this he has a threefold purpose : — 

1) To gain the good-will of those in whose welfare he is inter- 
ested, and to whom his words are addressed. In this is seen the 
art of the prophetic method. 2) To show that a judgment is 
coming, which is to include all nations ; shall Israel be omitted ? 
3) To raise the question, whether, if these nations, without the 
truth as given by Yahweh’s prophets, must suffer, Israel shall not 
suffer most of all. The literary work of Amos (though belonging 
to the earliest period of written prophecy) exhibits evidence of 
the highest poetical skill. A study of the utterances of Amos, with 
reference to their original form, discloses some interesting facts. 
Since the connection of thought and, in many cases, the very 
wording of the text, are largely dependent upon the results of such 
study, it will be necessary in each section, or closely allied group 





* Ba. 65-110; Ew. I. 151-5; WRS. Proph. 127 ff.; We. 67-71; Or. 109-12; 
Mit. 56-84; DHM. Die Propheten, 1. 62-66; McC. HPM. I. 337-46; GAS. I. raz ff, 
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of sections, to present a reconstruction of the text, including 
divisions into strophes, arrangement in lines, transposition, at 
times, of clauses or lines, and changes in the reading of words. 


Chaps. 1°-2° constitute a literary unit and present the char- 
acteristics of Amos as clearly as any other portion of the 
book.* 

Its divisions are: 


135.6-8 against Damascus and Gaza, Strophes of 5, 3, and 4 lines. 


1910. 11-12 against Tyre and Edom, Strophes of 5 and 2 lines. 
112-15 21-3 against Ammon and Moab, Strophes of 5, 3, and 3 lines. 
2t> against Judah, Strophes of 5 and 2 lines. 


The symmetry of the arrangement is not only striking, but sig- 
nificant. The significance of the variation in form in divisions II. 
and IV. will be considered in their detailed treatment. The 
arrangement of Miiller f does not bring out all the facts, and his 
theory of the poetical form of Amos requires an adjustment of 
the material so artificial as to throw the greatest doubt upon the 
whole scheme. 


I. 3-5. Judgment upon Syria.—In his forecast of impending 
national catastrophes, the prophet begins with Syria, and charges 
the nation with sins, as a punishment for which Yahweh will send 
desolation and captivity. 


The strophic arrangement, if the opening and closing words, “thus has 
Yahweh said” and “said Yahweh” are included, is 5, 3, and 4; the clause 
“and I will break,” etc. goes with strophe 2, because it completes the thought 
of the strophe, forming its.culmination ; while the structure of the following 
sentence excludes it from strophe 3, including reference as it does to “com- 
mon people,” “ ruler,’ “ whole people.” It will be noted that the arrange- 
ment of 168 is precisely that of 1°. Miiller’s arrangement, 5, 2, and 5, 
ignores the logical connection of the members, and the parallelism of 13%, 
Line 5 of strophe 1, and line 4 of strophe 3 are shorter than the rule; and it 
is possible to treat them as parts of the preceding lines, . Cf, Lohr, 3. 


3. wawsx] WH here and in v.18 has fem. suf. eam, so also G4. Hoffm. 
sper (?) (ZA WII. 97, v.2.); Elh. 30x, —1 ows] G Erpegfov (= ow (?)) 





* For the view that this entire section is exilic, see Houtsma, 7% 7. 1900, p. 432. 
+ Die Propheten 1. 63, 64; II. 73, 73, 
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mploow cidnpots ras év yaorpl éxovcas r&v év Tadadd (1 Ch. 203, 3, 
G diémpicev); the additional words here (and in %) are perhaps an inser- 
tion from 118 (Vol.), unsupported by the other versions. —4, minx] G ra 
Geudtra; *A., B., Bdpes; O., ras avrdAds; BH domos.— 777}2] & viod ‘Adép, 
reading » for final +. — 5, »n13v 1] goes with strophe 2 (w.s.). —px] 6, 6, 
"Oy; % eh so P idoli ; but A. dvwpehods; 3, E., dductas.— om] G om. — 
ry ma] G dvipdv (cf. Ho. 17) Xappdy (= pn); B domo voluptatis, — 
ap] G érlkrAnros = xp (cf. Nu. 116 162); °A., Kuphun; BP Cyrenen. 


3a. Thus has Yahweh said| Usual formula for the introduction 
of each utterance, cf. 1°%-8 5146 The tense (pf. not impf.) 
implies no particular time in the past at which the revelation has 
been given. The imperfect would have suggested a repeated 
statement on the part of Yahweh. Amos, like the other proph- 
ets, is represented as Yahweh’s spokesman. — For three trans- 
gvessions, yea for four] Compare similar expressions in Je... 267 
Pr. 30%" Ecclus. 26% The numbers were taken literally 
by the Rabbins, who understood that three transgressions had 
actually been committed which were to be forgiven, while the 
fourth was of such a nature as to make forgiveness impossible.* 
A symbolical interpretation, however, has been generally adopted : 
(1) Four and three added together = seven, a complete num- 
ber; (2) three, the complete number, four, more than enough ; ¢ 
(3) three, representing many, four the thing which calls for 
punishment ;§ or, as seems most probable, the two numbers 
together representing the idea of indefiniteness or lack of limita- 
tion. || The word rendered s“ransgression really means vedel/ion 
against authority (cf. 1 K. 12” 2 K. 11). — Damascus] The coun- 
try (cf. v.’, in which the city is thus designated) of Syria, or that 
portion of it of which Damascus was capital. From the days 
of Baasha and Ben-hadad I. (1 K. 1 5'8*) there had been con- 
stant struggle between Israel and Syria, in which Israel had 
suffered grievously (2 K. 10” x 3”). At this time, however, the 
southern territory of Syria must have been in Israel’s hands 
(2K 13) ra”). 


a. ee 


* So essentially Ew. § Dat. 


tiCal., Os: || Gun., We., Mit., Val., Now., Marti, 
alee, ID) 
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The country of Aram (02x, Homer and Hesiod,”Apiuor; later Zupla and 


a - 
Zvpos, shortened from ’Agoovpla; Ar. elit, z.e. North-land, as Yemen 
be 
meant: South-land; the root wamen be unlucky, 34 form go to the left, hence, 


north) included the territory between the Taurus Mountains and the Arabian 
desert, the Tigris and the Mediterranean, except the coast land occupied by 
the Phoenicians and Philistines, and the possessions of Israel, Edom, Moab, 
and Ammon, The Aramaeans, or Syrians, were closely related to the Hebrews, 
and in the earliest times they seem to have lived in close relationship with each 
other. The early traditions, as presented in the Old Testament, connect the 
two families in the migration from Ur of the Chaldees (Gn. 113! 2410. 29 2748) ; 
represent the Hebrews as coming to Canaan, while the Aramaeans remained 
in Mesopotamia; describe the residence of Nahor in Mesopotamia; intro- 
duce Balaam of Pethor on the Euphrates (Nu. 22° 237; Pethor is identified 
by Schr., KA 7. pp. 155 ff.; AB. I. 133, with the Assyrian Petra located on 
the river Sagur, near Hierapolis; this, if correct, involves a slight inaccuracy 
in the Biblical statement that Pethor is on the Euphrates; cf. Che. on Pethor 
in ZB.); and mention Cushan-rishathaim, King of Aram (Ju. 381). The 
Priest-writer of the Hexateuch uses the geographical term 078 y1b (BSZ. 655; 
cf. Né. ZB. I. 278), the field of Aram. Other references of interest are 
Gn. 22% 2510 282 (cf, 10%) 3147 Is, 3611 Ezra 47#-17f 62 In the time of 
Saul, Zobah had become the centre of Aramaean power (1 S. 144" cf. 2 S. 10°); 
and in David’s time the King of Zobah, Hadadezer, was Israel’s most dan- 
gerous enemy (2 S. 8 rol6f), The different branches of Aram, viz. 
(1) pwns oN (2 S. 8°#), (2) ayn ma on (2 S. 108 cf. Nu. 1374), (3) on 
mayo (1 Ch. 19% cf. 2S. 108 Jos. 1311), (4) aw (2 S. 108 cf. Ju. 11), (5) awa 
occurring chiefly in connection with nayn (Dt. 3! Jos. 12° 1318 2 S. 158), were 
united under Hadadezer, and with the exception of Ww, all took part in the 
war against David. At this time the dominion of the King of Zobah extended 
to Damascus and Hamath (2 S. 8°- 9-10) and beyond the Euphrates (2 S. 1016). 
The capital of Zobah was between the Euphrates and the Orontes (the Saba 
mentioned by Ptolemaus; Ew., cf. Ba.; also BSZ. 696). David defeated 
Hadadezer twice (2 S. 1o!®-18) and gained control of the country. A little 
later, a kingdom was established in Damascus under Rezon, one of Hadad- 
ezer’s captains (1 K. 11%). In Solomon’s reign this new kingdom was con- 
tinually at war with Israel (1 K. 11%). MHenceforward Damascus was the 
capital city and seat of the kingdom of Aram, the word Aram itself, when not 
_ otherwise defined, being used for this kingdom (1 K. 1518 2 K. 51 68 4 Am. 1°). 
Only during the reign of Hezion, Rezon’s successor, was there peace (1 K. 22%), 
For the view that Hezion and Rezon are identical, v. Ew. Hest. IV. 24, n. 5; 
GAS. ZB. 1.990; Thenius and Klo. on 1 K. 1123 1518; and KA 7%, 134; but 
cf. Che. art. “ Hezion,” #A&.1.; Kit.on 1 K. 1518. WkI. Untersuch. 60 ff. reads 
Hazael on basis of G4. Tabrimmon, son of Hezion, seems to have made a 
coyenant with Judah against Israel (1 K. 1518). With Ben-hadad L., the son 
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of Tabrimmon, the relations became still more delicate. A treaty was made 
with Baasha, King of Israel, but afterwards at the request of Asa, King of Judah, 
it was broken, and certain cities in the north of Israel were captured (1 K. 
150f-), Ben-hadad II. was frequently repulsed by Ahab, King of Israel, with 
whom Jehoshaphat of Judah was allied (1 K. 201% 223f 2K, 68-%; for the 
view that the opponent of Ahab was Ben-hadad I. v. Wkl. Untersuch. 60 ff.; 
Che. art. “ Ben-hadad,” Z&.; but cf. Gu. GVZ. 154). Ahab, fearing Shalma- 
neser II, (860-825) of Assyria, dealt very leniently with Ben-hadad, though 
victorious over him, because it was deemed expedient to keep Syria as a 
power between Assyria and Israel (F. Brown, Assyriology, 60 f.; Kit. Hist. 
II. 272). When Shalmaneser attacked Ben-hadad, Ahab and other neigh- 
boring princes came to the assistance of Syria, but all were defeated in the 
battle of Karkar (854 B.c.; see Shalmaneser-Monolith, col. II. 91 f.; Schr. 
KGF, 359-64; KB.1.172; COT. 1. 182-90; We. SV. I. 31 ff.; Sta. GVZ. I. 
528 f.; McC. YPM, I. 272-80; R.F. Harper, ABL. 43). In the year follow- 
ing (853 B.c.) Ahab took advantage of a respite from Assyria to make his 
fatal campaign against Ben-hadad (1 K. 221°), Hazael, the usurper, successor 
of Ben-hadad II., captured the land east of the Jordan (2 K. 108f. 138. 5.7. 22) 
from Jehu and Jehoahaz, and made a campaign against the Philistines (2 K. 
12!7f), in which Jehoash of Judah secured the safety of Jerusalem by giving 
him presents. But Hazael’s son, Ben-hadad III., was defeated by Joash of 
Israel three times, and Jeroboam II. took away from him Hamath and 
Damascus, or, at least, part of the territory belonging to Damascus (2 K. 135 
14”-?8). Moreover, Adad-nirari III. (812-783 B.c.) of Assyria besieged Da- 
mascus and compelled its king, Mari, to pay heavy tribute. In the time of 
Amos, therefore, Syria was greatly weakened, but was probably giving signs 
of renewed hostility. 


3b, c. I will not revoke it] Cf. Is. 5s". The pronoun “it” is 
ambiguous here as in Nu. 23” Is. 43" 48%; it probably refers to 
the anger of Yahweh, z.e. the threatening which is involved in the 
preceding verse, and in this case the idea is that Yahweh will not 
avert the punishment which he has already threatened.* Others 
refer it to the specific threatening which is to be uttered in verses 
*nd’.¢ A different turn is given to the verb by translating it 
“tepay,” “pay back,’ {+ and making the sentence interrogative, 
although without the sign of interrogation. Hesselberg, however, 
giving the verb the same force but taking the connection differently, 
arrives at this interpretation, “I will not repay Syria for the inde- 





* Jus., Hi., Ew., Pu., Or., We., Now., Dr. + Marck, Mau. 


{The other meaning of awn, revoke, turn, regularly requiring 7n or AN, 
So Va, 
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finable number of lesser crimes of which she has been guilty, but 
on account of her threshing Gilead,” etc. Some refer the pro- 
noun to Syria, the verb being translated “convert.” * Others refer 
“it”? to some earlier prophecy, the fulfilment of which has been 
delayed, but according to Amos will not be revoked.t The 
translation “I will not bring them back,’’t requires a late date for 
the prophecy. By a change of pointing (v.s.) Hoffmann trans- 
lates, “I will not let them dwell in peace.” — Because they have 
threshed Gilead §| The country, not the mountain, of Gilead is 
intended. The word is derived, according to Gn. 31%*, from 
the Aramaic words meaning hill (53) and witness (sy), || and 
accordingly was used at first as the name of the mountainous 
region forming the boundary between Israel and her Aramaean 
neighbors. For a good example of this narrower usage, see 
Ct. 47. At an early period, however, it took on a larger meaning 
and designated, in contrast with Canaan, west of the Jordan, all 
the territory east of the Jordan except Bashan (cf. Dt. 3% Jos. 
131-314). In Dt. 341 Bashan seems to be included.{_ It stands 
specifically for the territory of the two and a half tribes (e.g. 
Nu. 32% ™ ® Jos. 127°). In 1S. 13’ Gad and Gilead are joined. 
That Amos used the word in the latter sense appears from 
2 K. 10”*, although even here it is used in two senses in the 
same passage. ** — With threshing instruments of tron | The read- 
ing of @ (v.s.) is without basis.“ References in the O. T. to 
threshing machines or instruments are easily classified according 
as they speak (1) of the ordinary work of such machines 
(2S. (2471 Chy 21> Is. 237-*); (2) of their use as instruments 
of torture (here, and 25S. 12% 1 Ch. 207), or (3) in a figurative 
sense (Jb. 41% of the crocodile; Is. 41” of Israel). To under- 
stand their use as instruments of torture we must note the three 
forms which are described as still found in Oriental countries, 





* Jer. t Mit. { Day and Chapin, AFSL. XVIII. 73f. 

§ Cf. the similar phraseology used by Tiglathpileser III.: “the land Bit-Amuk- 
kAni I threshed as with a threshing instrument; all its people, and its possessions 
I brought to Assyria” (KB. 11. 4f.; cf. ABL. 54). 

|| Cf. suggestion of Ba. ty ba hill of eternity, Hb. 3° (yp .197) and Gn. 4976 
(oby mya). 

7 Cf. GAS. AG. 548 f., 575-90; S. Merrill, art. “Gilead,” D&.; Che, art. 
“ Gilead,” ZB. ** Ba, 

Cc 
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viz. (1) that seen by Niebuhr at Yemen,* @ great stone, in 
the shape of a wooden. drag, drawn over the grain by two oxen ; 
(2) that seen by Niebuhr in’ Syria,t @ sledge, made of planks 
underneath which are fixed sharp flints, or pieces of sharp iron ; 
(3) that described by Girard, { a threshing wagon, consisting of 
a square frame of wood across which, parallel with two of the 
sides, run two axletrees, on one of which are three, and on 
the other four flat iron wheels.§ Only prisoners of war were 
thus tortured; the custom was not uncommon of placing them 
on the ground like grain, and driving the machine over them. 
Other cruelties (cf. 2 S. 12") were practised at the same time. 
The cruelties here represented, whether literally or figuratively, 
were probably those practised by Hazael (842-802 B.c), in the 
incursions during the reigns of Jehu and Jehoahaz (cf. 2 K. 8” 
to”* 13’),—4. Send a fire] For fire as a symbol of war, see 
Ju. 9”; of divine wrath, which frequently finds expression in war, 
Dt. 4 32”. The same words are used in Ho. 8* and Je. 17” 
214 49” so”. It is hardly to be taken either as literal fire, or as 
lightning ;|| cf. Ju. 20% and 2 K. 8°.—Jn the house of Hazael] 
Hazael,{ the founder of the dynasty which sat upon the throne 
of Syria in the times of Amos, was a contemporary of Joram 
(2 K. 8”), Jehu (2 K. 10”), and Jehoahaz (2 K. 13”). His occu- 
pation of the throne was foretold by Elisha (2 K. 87%). The 
allusion here may be to Damascus, or to a royal palace in 
Damascus, as favored by the parallelism, or to the dynasty of 
Hazael. In any case the thought is essentially the same. — 
The palaces of Ben-hadad]| A phrase practically parallel with 
“house of Hazael.” The name scarcely refers to Ben-hadad I. 
(about goo), or Ben-hadad II. (about 874), both of whom pre- 
ceded Hazael, but rather to Ben-hadad III. (2 K. ro? 13”),** 
the son and successor of Hazael. The suggestion} that this 





* Reisebeschreibung von Arabien, 158. ¢ Iéid. 158. Post, PEF., 1891, p. 114. 

t Mémoire sur l’agriculture, l'industrie et le commerce de 2’ Egypte, 11. 504 f. 
(cf. Ba.). 

§ Cf. Dr.227f.; Now. Arch. 1.232 ff.; Benz. Arch. 209. || Schré.; GFM. Fu. 21. 

Ri. HBA, 1. 572; COT. 1. 196 ff., 202 ff; Sta. GVI. I. 540-6, 562-6; Che. 
art. “ Hazael,” ZB. ; C.F. Burney, art. ‘ Hazael,” DB. 

** Or., Dr.; uv. GAS. art. “ Damascus,” #3.; and KAT®%. 134, on the question 
of two or three Ben-hadads. tt Cf. Mit.; KATS. 134. 
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may be the same as Mari whom Adad-nirari III. (803 B.C.) 
conquered is hardly tenable. By some the name is thought 
to be a title of Syrian kings as Pharaoh was of the Egyptian 
kings ;* others think Hazael and Ben-hadad are used as typical, 
representative names of the kings of Damascus.t — 5. The 
bars of Damascus| The bars employed in ancient cities to 
fasten the gates are frequently used by synecdoche for the de- 
fences of a city (Ju. 16° 1 K. 4 Je. 51° Lam. 2°). The power 
of Yahweh will break in pieces the defences of the city. — Az 
inhabitant| 7.e. the common people; either so, or with equal 
appropriateness, ¢he one sitting on a throne, the former is favored 
by the context which has another term for ruler (v.z.); for 
the latter, cf. Ps. 2* 22°,— Zhe valley of Aven| If the He- 
brew text be read with @ jix, ¢ instead of jx, and it be remem- 
bered that On was the Egyptian name for Heliopolis, a name 
given also to Baalbek, because it was a centre of the sun-worship, 
the prophet must have had in mind “ the valley of the Lebanon” 
(Jos. 117 127), the Coele-Syria of the Greeks, the modern EI- 
buka‘a. With this may be compared Ezekiel’s similar treatment of 
the Egyptian On (30). If the Hebrew text is retained, the pun 
is introduced to bring out more distinctly the idolatry. § The inter- 
pretation, valley of idolatry, || presents no satisfactory explanation. 
— The sceptre holder| This phrase in Ju. 5 means governor, in 
Am. 2° judge.§ It evidently denotes the supreme officer, whether 
king or judge, and is either synonymous with zzhaditant of the 
preceding member, or in contrast with it. — #7om Beth-Eden] The 
localities suggested for this designation are (1) old Jtsieh, near 
Riblah, thirty miles N.E. from Baalbek ;** (2) the modern Jubb- 
‘Adin, twenty-five miles N.E. from Damascus, perhaps a country 
seat of the Syrian kings ;++ (3) “Ehden or Bét Jenn, near the foot 
of Hermon, eastward ;{{ (4) “Ehden, on the N.W. slope of Leba- 
non, near the great cedars ;§§ (5) the Eden of Ez. 27%, |||| (cf. 








* Jer., Bauer, Schré.; cf. Je. 4927. t+ We., Now., Marti. 
t See against this view ZZ. I. 390. 

§ So Dahl, Hi., Ba., GAS.; but v. We., Now., Dr. || #. Os., Gun., Or. 
{| So Hi. ** Hi., Ke. tt St.; Hoffm. ZA W,. III. 97. 
tt Ros., cf. Ba. ny) Baten 


|||] Ri. HBA. I. 176; COT, Il. 11 f.; Wkl. Forsch. 1. 104; Now.; but v. Che. 
ZB.1. 551 f.; Dr. 228 f. 
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2 K. 19” Is. 37'”), which is the Bit-Adini of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions (often mentioned by Ashurnagirpal and Shalmaneser II.), an 
Aramaic kingdom, on both banks of the Middle Euphrates. — Zhe 


. people of Aram] v.s. under Damascus. — Shall go into captivity] 


The word m53 meaning o de or make naked is here for the 
first time used in the sense of go into captivity, The earlier 
word "aw Zo carry captive is used of captives as individuals, al- 
though individuals are, of course, included in a general captivity 
(cf. 77). 53, on the other hand, stands for a national captivity or 
exile, when a whole nation is deported. Since the Assyrians (under 
Tiglathpileser III.) were the first to introduce this policy, the idea 
had not existed among the Hebrews before the time of Amos.* 
The policy, as history shows, was one which contributed to the 
fall of the Assyrian empire. — Zo Kzr]| The following suggestions 
have been made: (1) The original home of the Aramaeans 
(cf. 9’) ;¢ (2) the place to which they were afterwards carried 
(2 K. 16°); (3) to be pointed "1p and taken as the name 


' of the river which rises in the Caucasus and empties into the 
| Caspian Sea;§ (4) Cyropolis; || (5) the Syrian province, Cyrr- 


hestica;§ (6) Cyrene;** (7) Kurenia in Media, cf. Is. 21? 
22°;tf (8) Kuris, north of Aleppo; tf but nothing certain has 
yet been discovered. The latest suggestions are to emend ‘p 
to pip, the name of a nation mentioned in Ez. 23%, corresponding 
to the Kuta or Kué of the Assyrian inscriptions ; §§ to emend to 
“1p and identify it with the Karians whom Arrian (III. 8°) men- 
tions in connection with the Sittakenians.|||| In the mind of 
the prophet the world power by which this judgment was to be 
executed was Assyria. ‘This is evident from the historical situa- 
tion of the times, in which Assyria, of all the nations, was the 
only one capable of accomplishing such a thing; from the 





* McC. HPM. I. 327 f. But cf. GSG. History, 170, 239, who claims that this was 
introduced as early as Tig. Pil. I. (1100 B.c.), and developed by Tig. Pil. III. 

+ Ki, Ba. t Jus. 

§ Mich.; Bauer, cf. Jus.; but the name of this river begins with &X not Q, and 
the river lies outside of the territory that was dominated by Assyria. 

|| Struensee, 214. | Har.; Furrer, BL. IIT. 534. ¥* T, A, D. 

tt Bochart, Reise., cf. Ba. Tf Socin. 

§§ W. Max Miiller, art. “Kir,” DB.; Wkl. Untersuch. 177; cf. Klo., Co., and 
Bredenkamp on Is, 225f. ||| So. WkI. Forsch. Il. 254 ff.; cf. ZB. art. “ Kir.” 
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“ deportation ” policy referred to in 953 (v.*), a policy peculiar to 
Assyria ; and from the direct naming of Assyria by Hosea (10°) 
the younger contemporary of Amos. The historical statement of 
the overthrow of Syria by the Assyrians is given in the Annals 
of Tiglathpileser III.* 


8. 1px] Indefinite pf. v. H.17, 3; Dr. §9; cf. K6. Sz. 112 f.— nwbw dy 
1] So also vs.6 911-18 21.4.6; for this use of numbers to express the idea of 
indefiniteness v. GK. 1345; K6. S72. 163 f.; for a similar use of ome and two, 
Dt. 32° Je. 344 Jb. 334 40° Ps. 6212 Ecclus, 3817; ¢wo and three, Jb. 337 
Is. 17° 2 K. 9% Ho. 6? Am. 48 Ecclus. 137 2316 268 327 50%; four and five, 
Is. 17°; five and séx, 2 K. 1319; six and seven, Jb. 519 Pr. 618; seven and eight, 
Mi. 54 Ec. 117; mine and ‘em, Ecclus. 257; the same usage exists in Arab. 
(cf. Spitta, § 1324), in Syriac (cf. Né. Syr. Gram. § 240 B), in the Tel- 
el-Amarna Letters (87, 1. 44; 120, 1. 32), in Greek (Odys. V. 306) and 
Latin (Horace, Carm. I. 21, 13; Virgil, dex. I. 94).— yup] a stronger 
word than ay, always containing the idea of wilful opposition, whereas the 
latter is the etymological equivalent of ¢ransgress, i.e. overstep the limit; 
cf. non Zo miss (the mark).—12ws] It has been urged against the usual 
interpretation of this (1) that the suffix cannot refer to +», since this has 
not been mentioned and is not readily supplied from the preceding con- 
text, (2) that it cannot refer to the threat in v.%, since v.? contains nothing 
touching foreign nations and, moreover, to represent “ as uttering a threat 
and at once declaring his purpose not to withdraw it is to compromise him, 
(3) that the suffix is not sufficient to designate an unspoken oracle, (4) that 
punishments are always revoked on account of repentance, not “on account of 
three or four transgressions’’ as here (so Hoffm. ZAW. III. 97; Elh. 139). 
But the emendations proposed (v.s.) are certainly no less objectionable, e.g. 
if it referred to the people the pl. suffix would be more natural, especially in 
view of the immediately following owis; furthermore 133°¥x x> is a very weak 
expression of the thought of exile. —mys1na] The more ordinary word is 35) 
with which yynn is used as a descriptive term in Is. 41°; the primary meaning 
of pan= cut, cf. Assy. harasu = aig; the pron is mentioned again in Is. 2827 
Jb. 41°; and possibly in 2S, 12%! where it is vocalized pqn. The modern 
name for the 17919 in Palestine is xauraj, and among the common people 
mauraz ; it is still called drag in the Kalamfin mountains around Malla 








* The passage relating to the conquest of Damascus is badly mutilated; in part 
it reads as follows: “In order to save his life, he fled alone... I entered the 
chief gate of his city; his chief officer I captured alive . . . impaled him and sub- 
dued his land... I captured his city and shut him up like a bird in a cage... 
his groves which were innumerable I cut down and left not a tree standing . . . the 
house of the father of Rezin of Damascus, impassable mountains. . . .” -See 
Layard, Jnuscriptions in the Cuneiform Character, pl. 72, \s. 3-16; COT. I. 252-7; 
Rost, Die Keilschrifitexte Tiglat-Pilesers I11., 1. 34-7. 
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(PEF, 1891, p. 114; Dr. 227f.). The mbay ypix and snpay 9373 of Is, 28?7f. 
point to the third form of threshing instrument mentioned above (v. p. 18). 

—4, nyxo1x] A poetic word which does not occur in the Hexateuch, Ju., or 
S., and is used chiefly in the prophets. It is sometimes considered a for- 
mation from 01x (BSZ.; BDB.; Ké. II. 1, pp. 154, 203). It is probably a 
loan word of uncertain origin (Ew.8, 496). Its usual meaning is clearly 
palace, but it has also the meaning fortress, citadel. Cf. Assyr. ulmanu, 
palace, and almattu, castle (Muss-Arnolt, Dict.). —1777}3] In view of G viod 
‘Adép, Assy. Dad~idri, or better Bir~idri (=(z/u)IM-’idri; Shalmaneser- 
Obelisk, 59, 88; KB. 1. 134; Wkl. Untersuch. 68 ff.; Hilprecht, Assyrzaca, 
76 ff.; Sayce, art. “ Ben-hadad,” DZ&.,; Che. art. “ Ben-hadad,” Z22.), and 
the reading yy 799, (1 Ch. 183, for wy 117) the proper form is 177 73 or 
better 199 72. The divine name Air seems to have been confused by the 
Hebrew scribes with the Aramaic dar = son, and was thus rendered den. The 
meaning of the name is “ Bir is my glory.” The name Adorves used by Justin 
(36, 2) is identified by Néldeke (BZ. I. 392) with our Ben-hadad. On the use 
of the name of this god in Syrian proper names v. Sayce, H7bbert Lectures 
(1887), 55 £.—5. 18] Macrobius (Sez, I. 23) and Lucian (de Dea Syria, § 5) 
state that the worship of the sun at Heliopolis in Syria was derived from Heli- 
opolis in Egypt (quoted by Rob. B#2, III. 518). On the supposition that this 
is correct, the name Oz is explained as having been carried over from Egypt 
also; cf. Egyptian Aéz#. But the statements of Macrobius and Lucian are 
without further support and, as Dr. suggests, may be “nothing more than 
inferences from the fact of two celebrated temples being dedicated to a similar 
cult”; if so, the name Oz together with the Egyptian theory of its origin, 
must go, In any case On was the secular, not the religious, name of the 
Egyptian Heliopolis. We. suggests the possibility that }»x is a corruption of 
the name of some god, and doubts whether Heliopolis was an Aramaic city in 
the time of Amos (so also £&. 1. 390; cf. Wkl. Untersuch. 183n.; Hirscht, 
Zw Th. XUV. 46f.; Ko. S22. 297).— vaw yon] The Hadad inscription of 
Zinjirli, I. 15, 20, and 25, contains the Aramaic equivalent of this phrase, v2z. 
jon ins (DHM. Die altsemit. Inschrifien von Sendschirli (1893), 20f.; quoted 
by Dr.). Cf. the oxerrovxos Bacideds of Homer (//. II. 26; Od. II. 231). 
—yy nap] The Assyrian Btt-Adini was the occasion of more than one cam- 
paign on the part of Ashurnacgirpal and Shalmaneser II. The latter gives a full 
account (Monolith Inscription, col. I. 12-29, II. 1-35) of the capture of Ahuni, 
the son of Adini, the ruler of Btt-Adini; the inhabitants of Bit-Adini seem to 
have been called ;1y 132; the Assyrian inscriptions likewise speak of Bzt-Am- 
mén, eg. Bu-du-il Sar Btt-Am-ma-na (XB. II. 149, 4ABL. 86.) while the O. T. 
mentions the yyy 132. The objection that Bit-Adini had long been subject to 
Assyria, hence cannot be the place referred to here, seems fatal (Che. ZZ. I. 
5523 cf. Wkl. Untersuch. 183; Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria, 
Il. 74; GSG. His¢. 191, 198, 213); Xappdv in @ is due to confusion of 5 


and >. —1bay] Cf. Arab. Ye uncover, emigrate, and pees make bare, go into 
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exile; so Aram. and Syriac. It is applied but rarely to the exiling of indi- 
viduals, ¢.g. 2S, 151°, and is sometimes used figuratively of lifeless things, e.g. 
Pr. 2775 1 S. 421f Is, 2411 Ho. 10°. maw seems to have been the earlier word 


(cf. Arab. oh be captured; Syr. [OQm, take; Assyr. Sabi, Zo overpower, 
attack). 1%, does not appear in this sense prior to the coming of the Assyrian 
forces westward. — 01x] cf. Assyr. Aramu, which is never applied to people 
west of the Euphrates, who are always called Hatti,— np] W. Max Miiller, 
art. “ Kir,” D&., suggests that Ap orN Oy vba is an interpolation based upon 
9’; urging that if Kir was the original home of the Aramaeans (97) the 
Assyrians would certainly never have deported them thither, but rather to 
some strange region. 


6-8. Judgment upon Philistia.— Next in order Philistia is 
upbraided for the sins of which her cities have been guilty, in 
punishment for which the entire country shall perish. 


The strophic arrangement of vs.°° is like that of vs.3%, viz. 5 +344. 
The parallelism is exact, if the line, “and I will turn my hand against Ekron,” 
be transposed from the middle of v.® to be-the last line of v.7. Even a hasty 
comparison of the two pieces shows that by this change, the lines of each 
piece beginning with “and I will cut off” are brought into the same position; 
likewise, in the case of the lines beginning with “and the one holding, etc.,” 
while the climactic arrangement of strophe 3 is thus preserved. 


6. 12x] @ renders suf. abrovs. — by] @ évexev; cf. av’ Sv in v.2,— 
anow] @ rod Lakwuwsy (= ns>v, or an error of a copyist for the transcribed 
gadnua).—3075] Wk. treats as a gloss based on v.? (Untersuch. 183; so 
Léhr.); but ond cannot well follow omban (Now., Oet.)—7%. non] GST 
pl.; but cf. m3, aw», Jon. — 8. aww] G pl. — nin] G eEapOjoerar.— oonw dp] 
@ 7&v dddopddwy, the regular rendering outside of the Hex. — n)awnn] to be 
transposed (v.s.).— m7) 1358] G Kupros. 


6a. Gaza] As Damascus (v.’) represented Syria, so Gaza, as 
the largest city of the Philistines, and perhaps as the centre of the 
slave traffic here rebuked, is used for Philistia (v.z.). On this city 
v. George Adam Smith.* 


The name of the Philistines is similar in all the languages of their neigh- 
bors. In Egyptian it is Purasati, and in Assyrian Palastu, Pilistu, and 
Pilistu. The Philistines were immigrants into Palestine from Caphtor (Am. 97 
Dt. 223), an island (Je. 474), doubtless in the Mediterranean. This place has 
been variously identified, eg. with Cyprus, Kdépmrados, and Crete. The last 


* HG. 181 ff. 
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seems most probable both from its size and from notices in which the Phi- 
listines are called oxn7> (@ Kpy7Gv) and similar expressions (1 S. 3014 16 
Bz. 2516 Zp. 2°; Ba.; GAS. HG. 171). The view which places Caphtor in 
Egypt (Ebers, Aegypten u. Biicher Mose’s, 127 ff.) is untenable, although pos- 
sibly the Philistines dwelt there for a time before their final location (Gn. 1014). 
A Semitic origin has been claimed for them by many (Ew., Sta. GV/. I. 142; 
cf. W. J. Beecher, art. “Philistines,” D&.), chiefly on the ground of the 
proper names. But from part of the names and from their general un- 
Semitic characteristics, a non-Semitic origin is more probable (Ba., WkI. 
GI. I. 216; McC. WPM. § 192). The available evidence indicates that 
they were probably Aryan pirates whose first settlement in Palestine was 
made about the age of Ramses III. (Ew., GFM. /u. 80; Brugsch, Zgyft 
under the Pharaohs, 329 ff.; Ed. Meyer, GA. I. 319f.). Probably in the 
patriarchal time they occupied a small territory between Egypt and Gaza (Ba., 
Beecher, Wkl., e¢ a/.), since the early references to them are too numerous to 
be explained as later additions. They were so formidable at the time of the 
Exodus that the Hebrews were not willing to take the direct road to Palestine 
(Ex. 1317). They were either partially conquered under Joshua and some of 
their cities taken (Ju. 118), the view of many; or else they had not yet occu- 
pied those cities, but toward the close of the period of the Judges were 
greatly strengthened by numerous immigrants directly from their original home, 
summoned because of their fear of the growing power of the Hebrews (Ba.). 
Near the close of the period of the Judges they became so strong that they 
invaded the territory of the Hebrews and subdued them (Ju. 1441514). We 
have records of their defeating Israel (1 S. 4ff.), and only in the time of 
“Samuel were they defeated (1 S. 73 © especially v.!4). Saul had frequent con- 
tests with them (1 S. 17! 186 198 2314 29! 314). After this time, they 
appear to have been so far conquered that they are seldom mentioned. 
Cf. the view of W. Max Miiller, 4uZ. 389 f., that the last Egyptian king of the 
21st dynasty conquered them. This explains why David and Solomon had 
little trouble with them (2 S. 8). 


6b. Because they carried into complete captivity] Cf. Je. 24° 284 
Ob.” This has been taken to mean: (1) a peaceful captivity, 
z.¢. “ captivity of those who lived peacefully with them, and had 
not injured them,” * (2) a holy or pious captivity, (3) captivity 
of Solomon as in G, which (although a copyist’s error) is de- 
fended by Theodoret,{ while (4) Jerome understands it to mean 
a perfect captivity, z.¢. the hardest service ;§ but the phrase here 
and in v.° refers rather to a complete captivity, z.¢. one of the 
whole people, neither age nor sex being spared (cf. Je. 13”).|| Cf. 
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the translations of Driver, they carried into exile entire popula- 
tions ; Ewald, whole villages, and Winckler (v.s.).— Zo deliver 
them up to Edom) Either to deliver up as a fugitive slave to his 
master * (cf. Dt. 23”), or to deliver over to Edom to be resold. 
From this reference, and from v.®, Edom, in these early days, must 
have been engaged in the slave trade between different nations.} 
There seems to be allusion to an historical incident, for the 
definite recovery of which the data are insufficient. According 
to Hitzig, the Phoenicians (see v.°) sold the slaves to the Philis- 
tines, who again sold them to the Edomites, the greater activity 
of the Philistines being reflected in the use of mban rather than 
"307, and in the order of the names in vs.*”°, Philistines, Phoeni- 
cians, since Jo. 3* gives them in the reverse order. According to 
Baur { the Philistines sold them to the Phoenicians, and they again 
to the Edomites, Tyre heing the chief slave market. For this it is 
urged that ma", used of the Philistines, means their actual removal 
from the land, while -"395 of the Phoenicians refers only to their 
dealing in them. Slavery was an essential element in ancient 
civilization, and the supply of slaves was in large part recruited 
from captives taken in war. The large demand for them under 
the ancient régime is evidenced by the gigantic pyramids of 
Egypt, by representations on Assyrian bas-reliefs, and by the 
legislation concerning them in the Hammurabi code; cf. e.g. 
SSirs—20,1 16,080, 175, 170; 226, 227... Does Jo: 3°° refer to 
the same event? and is the event that which is described as 
occurring under Jehoram (2 Ch. 217°) § or Ahaz (2 Ch. 28) ||? 
It seems best either to understand that reference is made to 
both of them and to any other similar event,{/ or that there 
is no specific reference intended.** Indeed, it is not certain 
that n>) refers at all to the Israelites.tt The sons of Javan (Jo. 3°) 
may refer to an Arabian tribe (cf. Ez. 27", v.s.) rather than to the 
Greeks. tt —7. Gaza] Gaza was the most southern (2 K. 18°) 
and important of the five Philistine cities (1S. 6”). Being the 





* Kusznitzki. 

+ Cf. also Ez. 2716 (reading 018 (Edom) for 048 (Aram), as do &, %, ’A., Da. 
Toy, Co., Hi., Kraetzschmar, ef a/.). tp. 96; so also Ew. 

§ Mit. || Ros., Schré. I Jus. ** Os. tt We. 

tt Ba.; cf. Che. art. “ Javan,” B.,; Sta. Das Volk Favan (1880). 
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last town on the road to Egypt, it was always closely connected 
with Egypt.* 


Its situation on the edge of the desert made it important to caravans. It 
was located on a hill about a hundred feet high, three miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, and fifty miles S.W. of Jerusalem. In ancient times it was the centre 
of great caravan routes north to Jerusalem, Damascus, Tyre, etc., and south 
to Egypt, South Arabia, Petra, and Palmyra. In the Tel-el-Amarna period it 
was held by Egypt. Early Israel probably never captured Gaza (Ju. 119 33 
Jos. 13°). To the contrary effect are Jos. 1547 Ju. 118 (cf. @), which are prob- 
ably later additions. Gaza (= Assyr. Ya-az-za-tu or Ha-zi-t) suffered severely 
at the hands of the Assyrians in the times of Tiglathpileser III. (734 B.C.). 
In the Nimrud Inscription, 1. 62, Hanno of Gaza is mentioned as paying 
tribute; see 4BZ.57; KB. II. 21. In the annals of Tiglathpileser (III. 
R 10, 2, ls. 19 ff.) in connection with the attack upon Israel, we read, “ As for 
Hanno of Gaza [who] had fled [before] my [weapons] and escaped to 
Mutsri— Gaza [I captured], its possessions, [its] gods [I carried away] 
--.and my royal image [I set up].” See AB. II. 32f.; COT. 1. 247. 


8c. And I will turn my hand] Strike with repeated blows,f 
rather than extend in a new movement.{ Cf. also ja. Gulss 
Zc. 13' Ps. 81. This has been transposed (v.s.). — Ekron]| The 
northernmost of the four cities named, was of importance because 
it possessed an oracle of Baalzebub (2 K. 1°), and was on a 
good trade route, being on the northern frontier of Philistia, nine 
miles from the sea, in the vale of Sorek, where a pass breaks 
through the low hills to Ramleh. It was on a branch of the line 
of traffic. Hence, possibly, it is mentioned only once in the 
Egyptian lists, viz. by Thutmosis III. It was thus the nearest 
of the Philistine cities to Judah.—8 a, b. Ashdod | Was a well- 
fortified city, south of Ekron, 21 miles N.E. of Gaza and three 
miles from the seacoast; cf. Jos. 1331S. 67%. It was anciently 
of importance as the halfway station on the road from Gaza to 
Joppa. It was well watered, and situated at the mouth of the 
most broad and fertile valley of Palestine. The cult of Dagon 
was especially associated with Ashdod (cf. 1 S. 5 f. 1 Macc. 10® 
11‘). From 3° it may be supposed to have been in the times of 
Amos a place of some repute. — Askelon] mentioned as early as 





* Cf. the lists of Ramses II. and III. which are treated in RP2, VI. 24 ff., 31 ff.; 
W.M. Miiller, A. und E., 159, 164 ff., 227 ff., 393; Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, 235- 
40; cf. Paton, Ais¢, 78 (map). t Ros., Ba, ft Mit. 
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on Meneptah’s Israel-stele, was situated in a rocky amphitheatre 
immediately on the coast. It was isolated from the other Philis- 
tine cities by its location. 


Letters from its governor form a part of the Amarna correspondence 
(Am. Tab. 207, 211f.; see transl. of No. 207 in Paton, AZzs¢. 101; Wkl. 
Amarna Letters). It is mentioned as a part of the Philistine territory in the 
days of Samson (Ju. 141%), Samuel (1 S. 61”), David (2S, 12), Zephaniah (24-7), 
Jeremiah (257° 47°-7), and the later Zechariah (9°). Metinti of Askelon is 
mentioned among the tributaries of Tiglathpileser III. (Nimrud Inscription, 
1. 61, v. ABL. 57). 


8d. The remnant of the Philistines shall perish] Not the in- 
habitants of the cities and villages (including Gath) unmentioned 
before * (cf. Je. 39° Ne. 7”), nor the last man of the Philistines ¢ 
(cf. mons, 47 9'), but the remnant of the Philistines wherever 
they may be, z.e. af the Philistines. Cf. Ez. 36°*. Other pre- 
dictions against Philistia will be found in Is. 11 14%” Je. 25” 47 
Zp. 2** Ez. 25% Zc. 9°'.— The Lord Yahweh] The most com- 
mon designation for the deity in Amos, occurring fifteen times. 


6. andw nda omban by] The pron. suf. used as subj. GK. 115 4; Ké. 229 d; 
H. 29, 2 4(1); the cogn. acc. GK. 117 2, g; H. 32, 2; prep. and inf. expressing 
causal clause, GK. 158c¢; K6. 403 f; lit. because they carried into exile an entire 
exile, z.e. exiled company; cf. Is. 4518, the fem. being used collectively, GK. 
1225; K6. 255; so also the other deriv. nba (cf. Je. 29!).—o1x> pao] 
sy1p7 is followed by bx (Dt. 2316), a (1S. 231-122), and as here 9 (Ps. 
7848: 50.62); this would seem to be a poetic usage. The Hiph. like the Pi. 
= shut one up to, deliver over to; the acc. of the person is omitted here as in 
1 S. 231% The inf. with 9 = purpose; GK. 114/,g; H. 29, 3@; K6. 4072. 


9,10. Judgment upon Tyre.—The world-catastrophe which 
the prophet sees includes also Phoenicia. The relationship be- 
tween Phoenicia and Israel had been very close (v.z.) ; but the 
threats of destruction here uttered continued to be made to 
the very end (cf. Is. 23 Je. 25” Ez. 26-28 Zc. 9”). 


The structure of this oracle (and of the following one), viz. 5 and 2, is 
very different from that of the preceding. Strophe I is the same including (1) 
line 1, the divine authority; (2) lines 2, 3, the use of the symbolical numbers, 
marking the transgression in a general way, as one often repeated; (3) lines 3, 
4, 5, the more specific charge; while strophe 2 is a reproduction of the first 


i 
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two lines of strophe 2 of the preceding oracles. There is nothing to corre- 
spond to strophe 2, line 3, and all of strophe 3, including the closing 717) px. 
This striking variation of form in the utterances against Tyre (vs.9- 1), Edom 
(vs. 12), and Judah (2*°) is to be explained, not upon the ground of a 
desire to condense, in order to avoid too much monotony and repetition, 
for it would be impossible in that case to understand why the condensation 
is made in one case rather than in another; but upon the supposition, for 
which there is other support, that these particular utterances, viz. concerning 
Tyre, Edom, and Judah, are not from Amos, but are interpolations from a later 
time. The considerations to be noted here are: (1) If the geographical 
order prevailed as elsewhere, from N. to S., vs.* would have preceded 
vs.68; (2) the charge made here is the same as that made against the 
Philistines; (3) the 1px is lacking here as in the section on Edom (vs.l- 12). 
Cf. We., Now., Lohr; Che. 22.1. 151; Baumann.—9Q. 13] Wkl. (447.3 1. 
147; so Che. Crit, Bid.) 780 referring to the N. Arabian Mucri.—anbv] G 
(as in v.8) nsbv.—ony] & 12du}9.— 05nd] not orn, for Amos would have 
said Damascus; WkIl. (GZ. I. 199 note) omits, since it really comes from v.§; 
but this is not certain. 


9a. Zyre] i.e. Phoenicia. According to the usual view, the 
Phoenicians were a Semitic people, who, like the Aramaeans and 
Hebrews, formed a part of the great Semitic westward immi- 
grations. 


That they were originally related to the Hebrews may be concluded from 
their Semitic speech, which can hardly have been borrowed by either nation. 
They are named with the Hamites in Gn. 108 for good reasons, as that table 
does not contemplate actual relationship but geographical distribution. The 
oldest settlement of the Phoenicians was Sidon. The Assyrian inscriptions 
mention a great and a small Sidon (Sennacherib, Taylor Cyl. II. 38; COZ. I. 
87; RFH. ASZ.71). From that point they spread, first to the north on 
the coast (cf. Gn. 1015), and later to the south, where Tyre was founded as a 
colony of Sidon (cf. Is. 23!°, where it is called s-n3). Tyre, the prominence 
of which dates from about 1197 B.C., was first built on the mainland, thirty 
furlongs south of the later island-city, called by the old writers Tladalrupos (Jos. 
Ant. 9, 14, 2; Strabo, 16, 2, 24; Diodorus, 17,4; Curtius, 4, 2, 18; Ba. 239). 
Old Tyre is probably meant by 7¥ >¥39 (Jos. 19% 2 S. 24"). It existed at the 
time of the Exodus, but seems to have been of little importance, in view of 
the above passage in Joshua, which contains the only mention before David’s 
time, and represents it to have been conquered by the tribe of Asher, although 
other Phoenician cities, as Acco, Sidon, were not so treated (Ju. 181). Homer 
often mentions Sidon, but never Tyre (JZ. VI. 289; XXIII. 743; Odys. XIV. 
84; XIII. 285; XV. 425), but both are mentioned in the Tel-el-Amarna letters 
(eg. Nos. 17 and 18). By reason of their increase, the Tyrians founded the 
new city on an island four furlongs from the mainland, and being thus pro- 
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tected from enemies they soon rose to importance. In David’s time they had 
their own powerful king (2 S. 511), and from that time on are frequently men- 
tioned. By the year goo B.c. they had taken the supremacy of the Phoenicians 
away from Sidon, as shown by the fact that in 1 K. 163! Ethbaal is King of 
the Sidonians, while according to Josephus (Azz. VIII. 13, 2) he was King 
of Tyre. On Tyrian coins of Antiochus Epiphanes, we read “ metropolis of 
the Sidonians,” the Phoenicians generally being called Sidonians. Tyre is 
often mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions (v.z.). Both Sidon and Tyre 
are written with the determinatives for city or for country, but with Tyre the 
latter is more common. At the time of Amos, Tyre, the chief city, naturally 
represented the whole country. By its geographical position it was more 
intimately connected with Israel than was any of the other cities. The 
settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan did not bring them into much trouble 
with Phoenicia. In the times of David and Solomon Phoenician influence 
was great (2 S. 54 1 K. 51), being seen especially in everything that relates 
to art, architecture, and, indeed, the common affairs of life (Perrot and Chi- 
piez, Phénicte-Cypfre). After the division, the intimacy became even greater, 
Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of Phoenicia (1 K. 1681), being queen 
of Israel, and her daughter Athaliah, the wife and successor of Ahaziah, being 
queen of Judah (2 K. 111). In the times of the prophets, perhaps as early 
as those of Amos, there came a reaction against Phoenicia, due, in part, 
perhaps, to the character of the two women just mentioned, and in part to 
the work of Elijah and Elisha. 


9b. The brotherly covenant] From 1 K. 9", in which Hiram 
calls Solomon brother, and from 2 S. 5" 1 K. 5'* 16% we may 
conclude that friendly relations existed between Israel and Tyre 
before, during, and after the time of Solomon. A covenant is 
mentioned between Solomon and Hiram (1 K. 5”), which pos- 
sibly contained a provision against selling the Hebrews as slaves.* 
This was a spiritual covenant as well as a worldly one, 1 K. 5’.t 
It may be an objection to this that the covenant was one of 
individuals (Solomon and Hiram) and not of the two nations ; ¢ 
since it seems quite clear that vs.* are a late interpolation 
(v.s.). The reference is not to a supposed covenant between 
Edom and Israel which Phoenicia had forgotten, although Israel 
and Edom are called brothers in v.", because (1) the relation- 
ship with Edom was that of blood, not of covenant ;§ (2) this 
relationship had long ago been changed to one of deadly 
enmity ; || (3) Phoenicia would not be responsible, but Edom ; 
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at all events Philistia would be equally responsible. It has been 
suggested * that the slaves turned over to Edom were taken by 
Tyre, not from Israel, but from various cities of the Phoenicians 
or of the Canaanites. This would constitute the breach of the 
covenant. Cf. Winckler’s view (v.s.).—10. And tt shall devour 
her (Tyre’s) palaces] Cf. Is. 23 Je. 25” Ez. 26%* Zc. 9?*. This 
prediction was fulfilled in the relationship which Tyre sustained to 
Assyria and the empires that followed. 


Up to the time of Amos the city had paid tribute to Ashurnacirpal 
(Annals, col. III. 86) and Adadnirari III. who says, “. . . from above the 
Euphrates, Hatti, Aharri, to its whole extent, Tyre, Sidon, the country of 
Omri, Edom, Palastu as far as the great sea of the setting of the sun, I 
brought to submission, and taxes and tribute I placed on them” (1 R. 35, 123 
v. RFH. ABL. 52), and a little later to Tiglathpileser III. v. Nimrud Inscrip- 
tion: “I sent my military governor, the chief officer, to Tyre; from Mitenna, 
of Tyre, (I received) one hundred and fifty talents of gold...” (ABZ. 57; 
ch COT, I. 242). 


9. nor xdy... owapn dy] Inf. continued by pf., GK. 114 7, 158¢; Ké. 
413 d—dnx 92] an attributive gen., v. K6. 335 c; GK. 128 Z. Primary 
meaning of m3 appears in Assyr. dirite (dard =hind), fetter, also treaty, 
covenant (Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 59, 82; Dl. Die Sprache der Kossier, 7, 
and HWB8., s.v.). ma might be made either (2) between men, or (4) be- 
tween God and man. Of the former there were at least two kinds, those 
between individuals, e.g. 1 S. 188 208 2318 2 S. 32; and those between 
tribes or nations, e.g. 1 K. 526 1519 Ho. 122 Gn. 26% 3144f, A divine cove- 
nant is said to be at the basis of the great institutions of the O. T., viz. 
Israel’s claim to the land of Canaan (Gn. 15), the perpetual monarchy of 
the Davidic house (2 S. 7 235 Ps. 898), and the perpetual priesthood of the 
Levites (Ex. 32”? Dt. 33° Je. 3321 Ma. 2##). The usual expression for making 
a covenant is N73 5, the significance of which is illustrated by Gn. 15. The 
idea of communion of life secured by eating together seems to have been the 
original conception lying at the root of the custom of covenant-making (cf. 
Jos. gf); this fellowship might be established by drinking each other’s 
blood, or by partaking together of the blood of a sacrificial animal, or by eating 
salt together, or by eating any food in common. It is probable that the cove- 
nant was usually ratified by some distinctly religious rite. The full ceremony 
of making a covenant was as follows: (a) a statement of the terms agreed to; 
(4) an oath on the part of each party to the agreement to observe the terms 
agreed to; (¢) a curse invoked upon himself by each one in case of failure 
to keep his agreement ; (@) a solemn ratification of the curse made by pass- 
a 

* We,, Dr. 
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ing between the parts of a sacrificed animal (probably a later development 
of the custom of eating the sacrifice together), The expression o»nx n2 
occurs only here, and the covenant alluded to is wholly unknown. On cove- 
nants v. Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im A.T. (1896); N. Schmidt, 
art. “ Covenant,” £Z., Da. art. “Covenant,” DB.; WRS. Sem. 312 ff., 479 f£.; 
Val. ZAW. XII. 1-22, 224-60, XIII. 245-79; art. “Bund,” PRE.2; Giese- 
brecht, Die Geschichtlichkeit d. Sinaibundes (1900); H. C. Trumbull, The 
Blood Covenant ; Id., The Covenant of Salt; Id., The Threshold Covenant. 


11,12. Judgment upon Edom. — After Syria and Philistia, and 
in connection with Tyre, the prophet, according to the present 
text, foretells the doom of Edom. This oracle, like those against 
Tyre and Judah, is evidently an interpolation from the exilic or 
post-exilic period. The specific arguments * are: (1) the simi- 
larity of structure with 1° and 2*° and the difference of structure 
from that of the other fuller utterances; (2) Petra, the most im- 
portant city of Edom in the time of Amos, is not mentioned,t 
while the names Teman and Bozrah occur elsewhere chiefly in 
late writings {; (3) the vagueness of the description of Edom’s 
offence ; (4) Edom in early times was subject to Israel, and suf- 
fered more from Israel than Israel from Edom. For two centuries 
before Amos Edom had been under Israel (1 K. 11° 2 K. 14’). 
The cruelty which furnished the basis for the ill feeling on the part 
of Israel came with the exile. It was not unnatural, therefore, 
that a later writer, devoid of historical perspective, and thinking 
that Edom deserved denunciation, should frame a section which 
in due time secured a place in the text of Amos. The clause 
‘and his wrath, etc.” (v.") from the point of view of the inter- 
polation, is a gloss, merely repeating the thought of the preceding 
phrase in synonymous words. 


11. »onn nnvy] probably a gloss; G édvujvaro pntépa éml ys; other 
versions follow fT. Some codd. of @ read pijrpav for unrépa. Hirscht 
accounts for the text of @ on the supposition that oN" crept in after won 
by mistake from the previous line and was then read with the preceding 
» as 0582 which then went over easily into Mo1N32, Gr., nv or mow) for 





* V. We.; Che. ZB. 1. 151f.; Bu. Few. Enc. 1. 532; Now., Lohr, Baumann, 
Marti; cf. GAS., Dr. 

+The Sela, captured by Amaziah (2 K. 147), is probably not to be identified 
with Petra, but with some unknown rocky fortress; so Kit. on 2 K, 147; Che. ZB. 
IV. 4344. t But cf. Gn, 3633 (J); and Che. ZB. I. 602. 
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nnwy,— px wh Anw] @ Kal Fpracev els papripiov pplknv avrod. "A. xal 
Hypevoev els Tovs aldvas év 6py5 eres eels z., 0. D et tenuerit ultra 


furorem suum. % anos aS ho. SS. retain fH, but connect 
YN with following clause rendering 1p doo¢y. Ols. (on Ps. 103%; so also 
Gr., We., Gu., Dr., Elh., Oet., Oort Zm., Hirscht), 30), which is appar- 
ently supported by $ and W and favored by the parallelism. —ns3 7nw J 


G@ épvdakev els vixos; other versions follow JAG. Ch qe. Marck 


and Va., N7pW; so also J. A. Bewer (A/SZ. XVII. 168), but with a different 
meaning (vi.). Ols., nsab anv (so We., Gu., Now., GAS., Oort Zm., Elh., 

Oet., Hirscht) but this is unnecessary.—12. jon] 'A., 2., ©., Arab., @, 
south. @SP follow PAT.—arsa nunrx] G deuédra recxéwy airs; other 
versions treat M72 as a proper noun. 7A., Z., render nwo 1x by Bdpes; 9., 
oikhoes; B aedes. 


11a. Z£dom] The traditions recognize the Edomites as older, 
so far as concerns national existence, than the Israelites. 


Mt. Seir, extending from the southeast shore of the Dead Sea to the Gulf 
of Akabah, a mountainous region, seems to have been their first home after 
the migration from Mesopotamia. Some think it is the country mentioned in 
Egyptian records as Adma or Atuma, near Egypt, the inhabitants of which 
were called Shasu, nomads (Chabas, Voyage, 307 ;. Brugsch, Aisz. I. 146, 
216; D&2 I. 855). This region, full of caves, gave them as freebooters 
(Gn. 2749) great protection, and was, likewise, favorable for caravan trade 
between Egypt and Arabia, and Phoenicia and Philistia (cf. Ez. 2716, read- 
ing oN for o1N; so @%, and some Hebrew Mss.). From the table in 
Gn. 36, it has been supposed (Ba.) that the Edomites conquered and incor- 
porated the Horites (Dt. 27%), also the Canaanites and Ishmaelites. Their 
form of government was tribal (Gn. 36-1 f); but for all the tribes there 
was one king (Gn. 36%) probably elective (Buhl, Gesch. d. Edomiter, 47; 
cf. Sayce, D&B. I. 645). The cities, in order of importance, were Petra, 
where two caravan routes crossed; Bozrah (Is. 346 631); the ports Elath 
and Ezion-geber (1 K. 96). Some suppose them to have been sun-worship- 
pers in view of the occurrence of the word 31m (the name of the sun-god) 
in their proper names (1 K. 117 1 Ch. 159 Gn. 3639; Ba. 100; cf. No. ZB. 
II. 1187), but nothing really definite is known of their religion. Edom and 
Israel were not always so bitter towards each other as in the later days (cf. 
1K.111f). While this hostility had some basis in Edom’s treatment of Israel 
at the Exodus (Nu. 2014-7! Dt. 2!8— the two accounts leave this matter quite 
uncertain) and in events of the times of Saul and David (1 S. 1447 2 S. 814), 
the ground for complaint was rather on the side of Edom. Edom remained 
subordinate to Israel under Solomon (1 K. 96), although Hadad sought to 
throw off the yoke (1 K. 11!**), and to Judah under Jehoshaphat (1 K. 2248¢ 
Qe Buea Under Joram, Edom revolted and then followed a period of 
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independence, during which it had a king of its own (2 K. 8-22); but soon 
Sela was captured by Amaziah (2 K. 147), and Elath was restored to Judah 
by Uzziah (2 Ch, 267). For an interpretation of the Blessing of Esau 
(Gn. 27°F, which had its origin about this time) as revealing the feeling of 
Israel toward Edom, see Né. ZZ. II. 1185. 


11b. Because he pursued his brother with the sword] Cf. Ob.”. 
If this contains a definite allusion, it must be understood, not of 
Ni,a2o. 3" notmotanenoram (2 Ch. t15.2 K. 8") - 4 but 
rather of some incursion of Edom against Israel shortly before 
the utterance. { It is perhaps better taken of the general attitude 
of Edom towards Israel, shown in the cases cited above and in 
many others of which there is no record.§ The title “ brother”’ 
was frequently thus applied, ¢.g., Dt. 2* 237 Ob. cf. Gn. 27%". 
Israel and Edom were more closely related than was Israel with 
any other nation. — And destroyed his compassion] The rendering 
of Cyril “did violence to the womb,” referring to Esau’s trading 
his birthright, is fanciful; likewise that which makes Warm “his 
brother.” || The choice must lie between “ his compassions,”’ 2.e., 
the Edomites have destroyed their natural sense of compassion or 
regard for a brother,§ or “ his wombs,” z.¢., pregnant women.** 
Cf. Vater’s opinion, which makes mann foetus. This line seems to 
be a comment in explanation of the preceding phrase, and its 
omission greatly relieves the passage.— And he cherished his 
anger perpetually | If HAT is accepted, “anger” may be the sub- 
ject= And his anger did tear perpetually (cf. Jb. 16°) ; or an 
accusative of manner= And in his anger he did tear. In either 
case the meaning is the same, viz. that of a lasting hatred of 
Edom for Israel (cf. Gn. 27"').tf The emendation of Olshausen 
(v.s.) here followed, which is based upon the parallelism and 
implied in $ and D, and retained his anger (cf. Ps. 103° Lv. 19% 
Na. 1” Je. 3°), makes a much easier rendering, but one which is 
redundant, unless the following clause is treated as a gloss. — And 
he kept his anger forever| (v.t.).—12. Zeman] Used synony- 
mously with Edom in Je. 49’ Ob.? Hb. 3° and in parallelism with 





* Ra., Cyril. { Ew. || Cf. Ba. 
+ Schlier. § Cal., Jus., Ros., Dr. { Cal., Schré., Ba., Pu., Ke., Dr. 
** OF, Doederlein, Dat., Jus.; but v. Marti. 
+t So Cal., Jus., Ros., Ba., Pu., Ke., and in the second form ’A,, =., Geb. 
D 
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it in Je. 49”. There being no mention of walls, we may, with 
most commentators, understand that no “city” is intended. — 
Bozrah| Probably the chief city of Edom. Referred to in Gn. 
36% Je.-49%, and with Edom in Is. 34° 631 Je. 49” cf. Je. 49'*. 
So called from its strength; Is. 34°. Note the rendering of © 


82). 


Teman was celebrated for its wisdom (cf. Je. 497 ®); Eliphaz, one of Job’s 
friends, came from it (Jb. 2! 41). It was probably named from Teman, 
grandson of Esau; cf. Gn, 361 ¥ 94, Its location is not certain, but Ez. 25 
mentions “Teman even unto Dedan” as including the whole country, hence, 
as Dedan was in the southeast, Teman was probably in the northwest or north 
(Buhl, Zdomiter, 30). 

Bozrah is probably to be identified with the small modern village Buseire 
or Buséra, meaning, little Bosra, although it has also been identified with the 
later Petra (Wetzstein, in De. Jesaja,? 704). Under Joram of Judah, Edom 
probably gained its independence (2 K. 8%), The text is doubtful, but cf. 
Sta. GV. 1. 537; Buhl, Zdomiter, 64; Kit. 2 loc. References of doubtful 
date to Edom are found in Ps. 60%! (= Ps, 108%) Je. 49°22 (cf. also Is. 1114 
Je. 9% 2571), with which are to be contrasted the kindly references in Dt. 2% 
237f, The kings of Edom before the time of Amos had paid tribute to 
Adadnirari III. and soon after to Tiglathpileser III. 


11. wn by] prep. with inf. expressing cause (v.s.).—nnwy] Pf. with) cons. 
fol. inf., to express freq. action; Dr. § 118; GK. 1122, 1147; H. 25, 1a; K6. 
413 da,.— nny] abstr. pl.; GK. 124 e; K6. 262 e. — )70»)] the impf. with 1 cons. 
fol. a pf. with » cons.; cf. Dr. § 118.— 1px] either subj. or obj. or adv. acc. 
according to interpretation. — nx) n pw yn 291] This, for reasons given above, 
is probably a gloss. The usual rendering has been “And his wrath he kept 
forever,” the m_ referring to ‘ay, Mapptq dropped because of recession of 
accent, GK. 58 g; or 7_ paragogic (Ros.), cf. Zc. 511 Nu. 324 Ru. 214. Ew.’s 
rendering of 7ypw “lieth in wait” (cf. Jb. 2415 Ps. 567) is hardly tenable. 
J. A. Bewer suggests a new rendering for this and the preceding clause, viz. 
“His anger tore perpetually, while his fury raged forever;” cf. Je. 35. This 
involves a change of vocalization in one word (v.s.), and the giving to nw of 
the meaning rage, not elsewhere found in Hebrew, though quite common in 
Assyrian (cf. Dl. HW, s.v.)— 1 2y)] casus pendens and chiasm for em- 
eae GK. 142 f,n. 1.; Ké. 341d —nxy] adv. acc. of time; GK. 118 2; 
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13-15. Judgment upon Ammon.—The list of Israel’s efie- 
mies, the announcement of whose destruction would be gladly 
received, included, besides Syria and Philistia (Phoenicia and 
Tyre), also Ammon and Moab. These two are the next pair to 
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serve as the target of the prophet’s indignant arrow. Ammon, 
because of her wickedness, shall, with the others, perish. 


The arrangement of the strophes is 5,3, and 3, and the general plan is 
that of the first two oracles, The clause naw oa ryd3 (v. 14) is but a weak 
repetition of the preceding clause and there is nothing to correspond to it in 
the parallel section on Moab (21), although in every other respect the paral- 
lelism is perfect. For these reasons we may regard it as a gloss. While the 
first two utterances (those concerning Syria and Philistia) are parallel, con- 
sisting each of three strophes with three lines in each, and the third and 
fourth utterances are parallel, consisting each of two strophes, one having 
four, the other two lines, the fifth and sixth utterances are also parallel, con- 
sisting each of three strophes, one of four, one of two, and one of three lines. 


13. nin] Val. minga(?). —obna3] B= %a2.—14. nona] G pl. as in 
Vals nya, — yd3] @ kai cevcOjoera (= yd). — Tw ova] G év qué 
pais ouvredelas adrijs (= mpio 112). Gr. o>. — 15, 025] G of Bacrre’s abrfs. 
"A, =. SD = pb>n (so also Gr., Dr., Oort Em., Now.).—x] read. Gyith 


Gr. and Now.) wp, foll. G, of lepe?s adr Ov; so’A., 2.,0.; cf. S waniopioa20. 


13a. Zhe children of Ammon] It was entirely proper to unite 
Ammon and Moab in treatment, because they were closely related 
to each other and to the Hebrews. 


However untrustworthy the story of Lot’s incest with his daughters may be, 
the fact which lies at the basis of the story may be credited, viz, that Ammon 
and Moab, as well as the Hebrews, belonged to the stock of the Terahites, 
who emigrated with Abraham (Kit. Hés¢. I. 24; Sta. GVZ. 1. 113). Just as 
tradition assigns to these nations a common origin, the law in later times 
(Dt. 23* Ezr. 9! Ne. 13!) refuses them admittance to the congregation of 
Israel. Moloch of Ammon, as well as Chemosh of Moab, was a man-eating 
fire-god, and to the worship of this god Israel frequently showed an incli- 
nation (Ju. 10° 1 K. 11°f 2 K. 2318), These nations, according to the tradi- 
tions handed down, dwelt together, east of the Jordan, between the rivers 
Arnon and Jabbok, whence the original inhabitants, called Zamzummim by 
the Ammonites, and Emim by the Moabites (Dt. 29f 1821), had been driven 
out. But they were subsequently separated by the Amorites, who, coming in 
between them, drove Moab south over the Arnon and Ammon to the east and 
north over the Jabbok, and established a kingdom in their original territory 
(Nu. 2176), At the time of the Exodus the Hebrews did not disturb 
Ammon, although they conquered the Amorites (Nu. 21%), Ammon, now 
with Moab (Ju. 328), and now alone (Ju. 107%), laid claim to the land taken 
from the Amorites by Israel (Ju. 1118; cf. Jos. 132°). The contest was con- 
ducted on both sides of the Jordan. How much of all this is historically 
accurate we cannot affirm. Defeated by Jephthah (Ju. 11**), they appear 
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next in Saul’s time, under Nahash their king, at the siege of Jabesh-Gilead, 
where they were routed (1 S. 11; cf. 1447). While at first on good terms 


a 


with David (2 S. 107; cf. 2337), they later became hostile (2 S. 10°?) and 
were defeated by him and treated with terrible cruelty (2 S. 8 10, 12631) at 
the capture of Rabbah. They do not occupy a very prominent place after this, 
but are mentioned as having been defeated by Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 20) and 
as tributary to Uzziah (2 Ch. 268) and Jotham (2 Ch. 27°). Allusion is made 
to them in Is. 1124. At the time of Amos they were probably independent. 


13d. Because they have ripped up the women with child of Gilead | 
This act of cruelty was not uncommon among the Hebrews (2 K. 
8? Ho, ro 13% 2 K. 15% Is. 13% Na. 3UePe. 139" ch cane 
57f., XXII. 163 f.).* The reference is in every way so specific as 
to suggest a particular event. This event may have been in con- 
nection with the attack of Nahash, the Ammonite, upon Jabesh 
Gilead (1 S. 11), or a league of the Ammonites with the Syrians 
under Hazael (2 K. 8” 10”) ; cf. the league mentioned in 2 S. 
10° ; y, also 2 K. 13*".t To this interpretation, in general, Jewish 
commentators have objected because of the cruelty involved, 
and have suggested that niwa be taken as=O™7 mountains. 
This gives (1) they broke through the mountains of Gilead, 1.e. 
violated the law of boundaries (Dt. 27”), or (2) the castles which 
were strong like mountains.{ For ninq it is also suggested to 
change the text (v.s.) and read fortified places as being more in 
harmony with the last clause of the verse. — That they might enlarge 
their border| This was the purpose of the war in which such 
cruelties were practised. The Ammonites had originally laid claim 
to this district (Ju. 11”) and were always presenting themselves as 
claimants for additional territory (Ju. 10° 1 S.11").—14a. Butl 
will kindle| Cf. I will send, v.° and previously. This expression 
has been thought to mean that the fire is not only sent by Yahweh, 
but is also directed by him,§ or that it is a conflagration from 
within. \|| — Rabbah] This is abbreviated for “ Rabbah of the sons 
of Ammon” (Dt. 3" 2S. 12% 17” Je. 49? Ez. 21”). The town was 





* Cf. Schultens, Monumenta antiquissimae Historiae Arabum, 135, cited in 
Michaelis, Comm. on the Laws of Moses, 1. 327; Ba.; for Arabic usage We.! cites 
BAthir, IV. 256,1; 258,6; 260,20; 262,11 ff.; Kitab al-’Agh, XIX. 129, 12 f.; XX. 
128, 13; Tabard, II. 755, I9. 

+ Hi., Ba., Pu. t So Ki., Val. § Geb. || Pu. 
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situated at the head of the Jabbok, about twenty-five miles N.E. 
of the Dead Sea, and is to be distinguished from the post-biblical 
Rabbah of Moab, the biblical Ar. 


This is the only city of Ammon of any importance mentioned in the Bible, 
though Jephthah is said to have captured twenty cities the names of which 
are not mentioned, probably because they were small, all of which is a testi- 
mony to the essentially roving character of the people. Rabbah was besieged 
and captured by David, but afterward regained its importance. 


146. With shouting in the day of battle] The verb here rend- 
ered “shout,” in Is, 15* Mi. 4° and Ho. 5° is used of the cry of those 
in distress ; cf. also Nu. 10" Jo. 24. The substantive, contrary to 
Marck, is used only of the joyful cry of victory or attack * (Jos. 6° 
Jb. 39” Je. 4% 49? Am. 2? Zp. 1° Nu. 10°°).— With a storm in the 
day of tempest| This scarcely refers to an actual storm,t but 
describes figuratively the assaulting of a city.{ Cf. Is. 27% 287.§ 
— And their king shall go into exile| Upon the basis of $ and B, 
some would read JZz/chom, the name of the Ammonitish idol, for 
their king (v.s.). Upon the basis of Je. 49°, where the same 
phraseology is used, and Je. 48’ (cf. also Zp. 1°), where Chemosh 
is spoken of in the same connection, others suggest A/o/kam, the 
-name of anidol. As opposed to these, and in favor of the ordinary 
translation, their king, may be urged the use of “his princes” ; 
the absence of any reference to idolatry in preceding passages, ref- 
erence being made rather to cruelty ; and the similarity of 1° ° and 
2° (cf. “judge,” a substitute for “king” of this passage). || — A/s 
princes| The meaning will be determined by the interpretation 
of the preceding n25», either royal princes, or the princes of 
Miichom, 2z.e. the priests. 

The fulfilment of this prophecy against the Ammonites is proba- 
bly to be found in their subjugation by the Assyrians. Of this we 
know simply that after the invasion of Tiglathpileser they always 
appear as tributary to Assyria.§ In the time of Nehemiah they 





* Ba, + Marck. t Ke., Dr., Marti. § Hi. 

|| Hi., Gu., Val., Mit., GAS., Elh., Lohr, Hirscht, Oet., Hal. 

{| Sanipu, King of Ammon, is mentioned by Tiglathpileser II. in a list of tribu- 
taries, including, among others, Salamanu of Moab, Metinti of Askelon, Ahaz of 
Judah, Qaushmalaka of Edom, and Hanno of Gaza GBT EERE. l.-2T)). 
Sennacherib (Taylor Cyl. II. 47-57) speaks of Buduilu of Ammon, along with 
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were still hostile to Israel. They are mentioned in the apocryphal 
books (Judith 5.6.7 1 Macc. 5%) as appearing in alliance with 
the Arabs (1 Macc. 5°”), and manifesting the same characteristics 
and attitude toward Israel as in the earlier history. They are de- 
scribed as numerous by Justin Martyr,* but Origenf states that in 
his time they had become merged in the Arabs. 


14, nyrnna] Note the rhythm in the two lines thus beginning, and the 
alliteration in the repetition of 3, and in m5}... 7yD.— yo] Cf. nap Na. 13; 
it is to be compared with Assyrian SAru, storm, and saru, Zo be tempestuous. The 
verbal root is used in Hebrew of any violent movement, ¢.g. Jo. 11-18, of a 
raging sea. Hence comes for the noun the meaning, storm.—np] Cf. 
Ho. 87 Na. 18; used of the storm-wind, especially of the hot wind from the 
south (Ba). Its derivation may be considered doubtful. It is ordinarily 
taken from 41D, to cease, bring to an end, which is not entirely satisfactory. 
—15. bx] Another formation = mia (v.29); Ké. 244g.— 1m] Used to 
strengthen the 1; K6. 375 2. : 


II. 1-3. Judgment upon Moab.— Ruin will come upon Moab 
for her sins; and the overthrow of the nation will be complete. 
Cf Is,.15,.16,25" Zp. 2°} fe.4S zoe nee 


In the text, as reconstructed, the line aN pNwa nn) withthe 3 changed to 
n, has been transferred to follow line 3 of strophe 1, and the last word of this 
line, wd (zo dime (?)), restored to Ww (cf. Je. 474), is joined as first word 
to the line transferred. This reading, 7” order to do indignity to the dead 
because of violence suffered by Moab, or in order to do indignity to the dead in 
Shaon of Moab (v. Hoffm.), makes the number of lines in this and the preced- 
ing oracle the same; the gloss in 1}4, nai ova yoda, having been omitted, 
allows the lines beginning nbax) and nyrina to stand together here just as in 
the previous oracle, provides a parallel line for the purpose-clause, “17 qynb; 
and removes the inexplicable yw from a line to which it does not belong, if 
the measure of the v. is to be considered. For a fuller discussion of the line, 
v.z. If this is accepted, the strophes have respectively 5, 3, and 3 lines. 


1. wow] G karéxavoav; so S$. PT 3 sg.—w] G eis xovlav. HW usque 
ad cinerem. © A\23 NYI3 37). Gr. reNd,  Hirscht, wed qbnb OTs nosy 
(cf. Ps. 10687; the reading DIN was proposed by Zenner, Die Chorgesinge 





Menahem of Samaria, Ethobal of Sidon, Metinti of Ashdod, Kammusunadbi of 
Moab, Malikrammu of Edom, and others, as bringing him rich presents and kissing 
his feet (ABZ. 71; KB. II. 91). The same king is included by Esarhaddon in his 
list of the twenty-two tributary kings of the Hittites (ABL. 86; KB. Il. 149). 
Amminadbi, king of Ammon, is included in a similar list occurring in Ashurbani- 
pal's Annals (ABZ. 97; KB. II. 240f.). * Dial. Tryph. + On Jb. 2. 
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im Buche der Psalmen 1896, I. 8).—2. nvrpn] G rdv rbdrewv adbrfs. 


© xox. PS proper name.—pxva] G ev ddvyaule. & yee) D in 
sonitu, for this and fol. word.—ip3] @%, 3 codd. of Kenn. and 2 of de 
R. =5ypa) (so Hirscht),—8. natpr] We. naqpn, since Moab is masc.; 
so also wow (so Now., Elh., Lohr, Oet.). 


la. Moab] The account of the origin of Moab given in Gene- 
sis simply indicates* that the nation was closely related with 
Israel, and also with the weaker nation of the Ammonites. Their 
language was a dialect closely allied to the Hebrew. Their land 
(called “war, the level, or jw, 1 Ch. 5") was a plateau, fruitful 
and well adapted to agriculture (Is.’16°* Ru. 11 2 K. 3%), which 
was their chief occupation. Its length was about fifty miles and 
its breadth thirty, and it was capable of supporting about 500,000 
inhabitants. At the time of the Exodus, the Moabites had an 
organized kingdom (Nu. 227”).+ Their religion was henothe- 
istic, their only god mentioned in the Old Testament being Che- 
mosh (Nu. 21” Je. 48). The form Ashtar-Chemosh also meets 
us on the Moabite stone, { perhaps indicating the androgynous 
nature of the deity.§ Their Baal-Peor, whom the Israelites were 
led to worship with unchaste rites (Nu. 25'°), was probably the 
same divinity, known as the Lord of Peor.|| It is improbable 
that there ever existed any ethical or spiritual movement in Moab 
similar to that found among the Hebrews. 


Moab’s boundaries to the west and south were constant, viz. the Dead Sea 
and the brook of the willows, Wady-el-Hasy (Is. 157); but to the east and 
north they varied, although usually the boundary was near the river Arnon 
(Nu. 2113). The country seems to have had many cities. Whether Reuben 
and Gad occupied territory belonging to Moab (Nu. 32°*%8) is doubtful 
(Sta. GVZ.1. 116ff.). No mention is made of Moab in the Amarna letters 
thus far published; but it was probably included as a part of the Egyptian 
province of Canaan. In a list of the conquests of Ramses II the name J7uad 
occurs (Sayce, Pat. Pal. 21,153). The aggressive character of the Moab- 
ites is alluded to in Is. 16° Zp. 2! Je. 48-42. The Baal-Peor and Balaam 
incidents are of special interest. There were wars with Israel in the time 
of the Judges, resulting finally in the defeat of Moab (cf. Nu. 2173! (E), 
Ju. 312-30 1112-28), There was little hostility, with the exception of a war in 
Saul’s reign (1 S. 1447), till late in the reign of David, when, for some un- 





* Cf. Ba.; Sta. GV. 1. 274f. + But v. WkI. GZ. I. 203 f. { Line.17: 
§ Sta. GVZ, I, 114. || Sta. GVZ, I. 114f.; Dr. Dé. 63. 
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known reason, he subdued them with cruel tortures (2 S. 82.12 y Ch, 182-12), 
They probably remained tributary till the division of the kingdom (1 K. 11°). 
For a time they are not expressly mentioned. Then Omri of Israel subdued 
them (Mesha stone, ls. 4ff.), and they continued tributary to the Northern 
kingdom (2 K. 3). After the death of Ahab or during his reign (2 K. 1 
3°), the Moabites under Mesha revolted and secured their independence 
(Mesha stone, cf. Sta. GVZ. I. 532-6; English translations of this inscription 
may be found in Dr. Sam. pp. Ixxxv-xciv; Bennett, art. “ Moab,” DZ. III. 
407f.; Dr. art. “ Mesha,” ZA, III.; Ball, Light from the East, 240), which, 
apparently, they never again lost to Israel. For the view that the Salman 
mentioned in Ho. ro“ as having destroyed Beth-Arbel was a king of Moab, 
see the discussion 27 doc. 


1b. Because they burned the bones of the King of Edom| The 
nature of the act is uncertain. According to fA@ the words 4 Ame 
follow Edom. This has been taken to mean the burning alive of 
the king mentioned,* or the burning of one who had been killed or 
buried.t The words # Jime are supposed to describe the man- 
ner of the burning, as lime is burned ; { or the result, to dust, z.e. 
completely ; § or, as many Rabbis, to make lime used as plaster- 
ing.|| For the reading of Hirscht, v.s. Still more uncertain is 
the personal aliusion which is intended. Is the reference to 2 K. 
37, the son there being rather that of the King of Edom who is 
captured by the King of Moab before the battle begins? But 
(2) a king, not a king’s son, is mentioned; (4) no objection 
could be presented to the right of a conqueror to do as he 
pleased with a captive taken in war; (¢) according to Josephus, 
the Moabite king offered his own son to Moloch.** Or is it to 
some incident in connection with 2 K. 3, e.g. the capture of the 
King of Edom himself immediately after the event related in 
2 K. 3”, of which the records do not speak? t+ And did the 
crime consist chiefly in disturbing the peace of the dead in the 
grave (cf. 2 K. 23%), by burning the body, perhaps, on the grave 
itself, + and scattering the ashes upon water or in the air? Cf. 
Jos. 7%. The Jews, like other nations of antiquity, considered 
offences against the dead as most impious acts. t{ They identified, 








* Os., Geb., Mau. § Ki., and most modern comm. ** Schré, 
tejers Cal., Hiyike: || So also Geb. +t Hi. 
t Ros. { Ki., Cyril, Abar., Geb., Mich. 


tt See e.g. Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult in alt. Israel; Schwally, Das 
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to a certain extent, the grave with the world of spirits, so that 
only those buried together could associate with each other, while 
the unburied, as with the Greeks and Romans, were considered to 
wander as restless spirits with no fixed abode. Hence, cremation 
was condemned, while embalming was a common practice. These 
ideas may be gathered from various passages (Dt. 21” Jos. 107 
2k 23% Ps. 797-7 Is. 14 66% Je. 36").* Or was the crime con- 
nected with some incident of which no record is anywhere made, 
the date of which cannot therefore be fixed, though probably 
taking place shortly before this prophecy? Or is this merely a 
different form of the tradition given in 2 K. 3”,{ and was the 
King of Moab Mesha, whose character as presented in the 
Moabite stone seems to be entirely consistent with the representa- 
tions here made? It has been noted § that the sin is against 
Edom, and not against Israel. The entire passage, although it 
is the key-note of the piece, is evidently obscure. It is there- 
fore suggested that the text be modified as indicated above: Jn 
order to desecrate the dead because of violence done to (or suf- 
Jered by) Moab| This purpose-clause now corresponds to a 
similar clause in 1. In one case an act of vandalism was com- 
mitted, viz. the ripping up of women with child, the purpose 
being, remotely, to increase their territory; here is another act 
of vandalism, the burning of the bones of a royal personage, 
and the purpose is to take vengeance, by this desecration of the 
dead, for violence done to Moab. Not only is w5 without sig- 
nificance, but also the clause, And Moab shall die in a tumult, 
ordinarily interpreted as a description of the nation’s death. — 
The Palaces of Keryyoth| Either a name for Kir-Moab, || a city in 
the southern part of Judah captured by the Moabites (Jos. 15”) ; 
or (since where Ar is mentioned, Keryyoth is not found) another 
name for Ar-Moab,§ mentioned Nu. 21” Is. 151, not appearing in 





Leben nach dem Tode; Matthes, ‘De doodenvereering bij Israél,” 727. July, 
tgor; Sta. Die Alttest. Vorstellungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode; Jeremias, Die 
Babyl.-Assyr. Vorstellungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode; Now. Arch. 1. 188 f., 329; 
Benz. Arch. 165 ff.; WRS. Proph. 398; Jos. Ant. XVI. 7; Griineisen, Der Ahnen- 
kultus und die Urreligion Israels; and the references to Arabic customs cited by 
We.l, viz. Kitdb-al-Aghdni X11. 21, 11; BAthir V. 178, 12; 203, 23; Mag. V. 47, I. 

* Cf. Schré., Hi., Or.; WRS. Proph. 397; Sta. GVI. I. 4arf. t Ew. 

$ Ba, § We, || Jus. 4 Ew., Mit, 
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Je. 48; ora place different from both of these,* of which men- 
tion is made in Je. 48%, Cf. ©, which treats it as a common 
name. The city probably stands for Moab, as Damascus repre- 
sents Syria, from which it may be inferred that the city was an 
important one. ‘The reference in the Moabite stone (1. 13) favors 
Ewald’s view that it is another name for Ar.f — With shouting 
and with the sound of the trumpet| Cf. 1% with shouting in the 
day of battle; the trumpet is introduced as inciting them on to 
conflict (cf. Je. 4” Zp. 1% Jb. 39”). — 3. The Judge... her princes | 
In the narrowest sense the judge would be the head of the judicial 
system ; { but it is rather a word of general significance, applicable 
to the king (cf. Mi. 5”), one of whose functions was to judge § 
(2 S. 8% 15? 1 K. 7’ Je. 21”), and is thus used intentionally for 
king ; || perhaps, better still, a name for the highest officer (cf. the 
Carthaginian Sofetes),f or regent ** (cf. 2 K. 15°); or, in the 
absence of a proper king, vassal, or prince appointed by the king 
of Israel.t¢ The feminine pronoun must refer to the land, {tf 
although Wellhausen would change it to the masculine as refer- 
ring to che judge, to which word also with him refers. The close 
resemblance in thought between 2° and 1™ should be noted. 
Frequent mention of Moab is made in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
e.g. that Salamanu paid tribute to Tiglathpileser III.,§§ Chemosh- 
nadab to Sennacherib, |||| Mucuri to Esarhaddon and Ashurbani- 
pal.{{ The policy of Moab seems for the most part to have been 








* Ba. PRB Ae Drs t Ros. § Jus., Dr. || Ba., Ke., Now. 

{| Pu. Wie, tt Ew., Hi., GAS. tt Hi., Ba., GAS., Mit. 

§§ Moab was subdued in the course of the western campaign which resulted in 
the establishment of Assyrian supremacy over Ammon, Askelon, Judah, Edom, 
Gaza, and some Syrian states. See A4BL. 57; COT. I. 249; KB. II. 21. 

|||| The tribute of Chemoshnadab was received in connection with Sennacherib's 
third campaign, which included the overthrow of Sidon and other Phoenician 
cities; the subjection of Samaria, Arvad, Byblos, Ashdod, Ammon, Edom, Askelon, 
and Ekron; the battle of Eltekeh, and the siege of Jerusalem, See ASL. 71 ff; 
COTY. 284 fe ae liso tt 

“I Mucuri of Moab is included among the “twenty-two kings of the land of 
Hatti, of the sea-coast and the middle of the sea” named as tributary to Esarhad- 
don and to Ashurbanipal. See ABL. 86, 96f.; COT. II. 40 f.; AB. II. 149, 239 f. 
A successor of Mucuri, whose name is quite uncertain, is mentioned by Ashurbani- 
pal as having defeated Ammuladin, an Arabian chief: ‘ Chemosh-Astarte (?), 
King of Moab, a vassal submissive to me, brought about his defeat in the field of 
battle.” See G. Smith, History of Ashurbanipal, 288; Wkl, G/, I. 209. 
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one of peaceful acceptance of the Assyrian lordship ; at least no 
record of any struggle between Assyria and Moab is preserved 
other than one in the time of Sargon.* 


1. wow] Inf. cstr. with suf. after Sy is a favorite construction in Amos; 
ef, ows Sy (18), omiban Sy (18), owaoamby (19), windy (122), oypamby (118), 
apxn-dy (24), oron7by (28). The m. sg. pron. is used in two cases with collec- 
tive force: GK. 135 4; Ew. 317, 1), 2).—11¥?] vs. Inf. cstr. with 9 express- 
ing purpose, cf. and (18) and ann yy (118); but of the other five instances 
where the similar construction might have been expected, one (13) has noth- 
ing, while four (19 14! 2* 28) have synonymous clauses, all of which (except 
2°) indicate the state of mind which led to the act of sin, ¢.g. forgetfulness of 
the brotherly covenant (1°), the stifling of compassion (114), non-observance 
of Yahweh’s statutes (24). The root 11¥ with its derivative 1¥, has the primary 
meaning of committing an act of violence, despoil, cf. Is. 164 Je. 4818 Ho. 
rol, 2. On the art. in nvqpa] cf. badan and pwn; H. 4, 3¢ (4); GK. 
126 e; Ew.8 277¢. On identification with 1p v. Dietrich in Merx, Archiv I. 
320 ff.; also ZDPV. 11. 10.—nn)] PAT for nnn, although 1 might remain in 
the sense of even (cf. GK. 154, note 1 (4)).—pxwa] PAC tx a tumult (ie. 
the nation is pictured as dying in the midst of the din of battle, cf. Ho. 104 
Ps. 747°); so Pu., Dr.,, Mit., e¢ a/.,; cf. emendation suggested above, pxwa 
in return for violence done to, with 3 of price (cf. Gn. 2918 Dt. 19%), and a 
estr. in objective relationship with a following genitive; H. 8,14; GK. 1282. 
The objective genitive is common with words of this class, denoting injury, etc.; 
cf. Ob.!° Hb. 2!7, For xv in the meaning, violence, destruction, cf. Ps. 40 Je. 
4617, Or. reads x13 = én, or because of, Moad’s pride, cf. Is. 168, inwhich ref- 
erence is made to the well-known Zvide of Moab. Some treat pxw as an old 
proper name, perhaps of the acropolis of 2x1 7y, corresponding to aN1p as 
vs to ovowins; cf. Je. 484 Nu. 2417 (nw=nxw). So Hoffm. ZAW. III. 97; 
but v. Now. Perhaps y)xw is for 71.w, a word which, like -yw»n, seems to 
designate the land of Moab in 1 Ch. 516.—a»yyna] Now modifies mbox of 
preceding line, just as in 114, —5yp3] Note asyndeton as in ova (1.14); the 
intended parallelism is evident.—-pw] This instrument was a orz, it is 


specifically called ‘‘ ram’s horn” in Jos. 64; cf. Arab. Sw ram’s horns, 


and Assyr. Sapparu, mountain goat. In early times, according to the Tal- 
mud, they were, naturally, crooked; but the modern shofar (used in the 
synagogue) is usually straightened and flattened by heat. It is the oldest 
form of wind instrument in the world still in use, having been employed in 
the Mosaic ritual from the beginning until the present day. The shofar was 
probably the earliest kind of trumpet, and was used in war (Ju. 37’) and to 
raise the alarm at the approach of danger (Am. 3°). Later in Israel’s history 





* See XB. Il. 64f.; Wkl. Keslinschriftliches Textbuch zum A. T2 (1903), 41. 
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the trumpets were appropriated by the priests for use in worship, in some re- 
spects serving the purpose of the modern church bell. 


4, 5. Judgment upon Judah.— As the text now stands, the 
climax of Amos’s outburst against the neighboring nations, before 
Israel herself is denounced, appears in words uttered against 
Judah, whose punishment is predicted on the ground of abandon- 
ment of Yahweh’s instruction. 


The form of the piece, if the clause Df9nN ODaN a7 WE DID DN 
is omitted as a gloss (v.z.), is identical with that of the oracles relating 
to Tyre and Edom, 2.5 + 2. Against the genuineness of the entire utterance 
it may be urged that the similarity in form just mentioned puts the section in 
the same category with 1910 and 14112, and any doubt which attaches to these 
oracles must attach also to this; furthermore, that the introduction of this 
oracle remoyes entirely the force of the surprise which the Israelites would 
have felt; that it is impossible to suppose that Amos would have treated 
Judah so cursorily, and in a manner so like that in which he treated the out- 
side nations; that the terms of Judah’s sin are of a Deuteronomic character 
and of later origin (cf. now xd vpn, Dt. 4° 62 1612 1719, as well as the fre- 
quently recurring phrases Zo observe to do, to observe and do, 4° 51, etc.); that 
the style is tame, vague, and weak; that the term Israel in 2&1 includes 
Judah (cf. 2!°); that the concluding formula ’*) 7px is lacking, and that the 
sin described, transgression of the “instruction” and the “statutes” of 
Yahweh, was too indefinite, not so flagrant as to call for its introduction in 
this place, in fact, unlike any charges made elsewhere by Amos, and out 
of harmony with the formula, for their transgressions, etc., since it could not 
be specified as one of the three or four. So Duhm, 7heol. der Proph. 119 ; 
We.; Sta. GVZ.I. 571; Val.; Che. in WRS., Profhk. XVI. and ZB. I. 153; 
Oort, 727. XIV. (1880), 116; GAS.; Volz 19; Now., Léhr; Taylor, DZ. 
I. 86; Baumann. But note the considerations offered on the other hand: 
that Judah is not included under Israel in 26 and it is inconceivable that 
Amos should have omitted Judah in his written statement, even if, perhaps, 
he failed for certain reasons to mention it in his oral statement; that the 
phraseology termed Deuteronomic is to be found in Is, 524 Ex. 18!6; that 
though the charges brought against Judah are general they are corroborated 
by Is. 2&8, 18.20 57-24; and Amos may have wished to reserve the more specific 
accusations for use against Israel. So WRS. Proph. 399 f.; Kue. Zin/. II. 347; 
Gun., Mit., Dr. If the passage is genuine, its introduction by the prophet is 
due to his desire to prevent the charge of favoritism toward his own people 
(Cal.) The reasons for regarding the clause in v.4 beginning 1 Din as a 
gloss are: (1) the comparatively late date of the idea contained in it, cf. 
Ex. 32! Dt. 9!2; (2) the use of 51319 to designate idols, a use which is parallel 
to that of oban which appeared after Jeremiah’s time (Now.); (3) the 
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awkwardness of the syntax as it is here introduced (v.2.); (4) the fact that 
the symmetry of the strophic arrangement is entirely destroyed. 


4. an] G vidy ‘lovda,— rw . . . adxn] B renders both by 3 p. sg, 
—oma313] & om. suff. G adds a érolncav. WB idola sua.—or7ne... Wwe] 
@ fol. Heb. idiom, ofs . . . éricw atravy.— 11 Dyn] a gloss (vs.). 


4. Judah] Outside of this oracle the only specific references to 
Judah are found in 1? 6! 7” 94.* Judah represents the southern 
kingdom, including Benjamin, in distinction from northern Israel 
(1 K.12”°).¢ The relationship of the two nations was very close 
in spite of the disruption, for however they may have differed 
from each other in dialect, in religious ideas or in governmental 
sympathy they were one nation in distinction from their Canaan- 
itish neighbors. The impossibility of uniting all the interests of 
the various tribes showed itself in the earliest times, and it was 
only under David and Solomon that a union, even when effected, 
could endure. The rivalry between the two kingdoms after the 
division was intense and bitter (cf. 1 K. 128 #% yo7 16.32 5K 
14°"). At this time there seems to have been no special cause for 
bitter feeling between them. — Zhe law of Yahweh] Four stages 
in the history of this word may be traced: { (1) direction or in- 
struction from Yahweh, in general, without any technical meaning ; 
cf. advice from elders, Pr. 1°, utterances of prophets, Is. 1” 81°; 
(2) technical direction given by the priest on specific matters of 
ceremonial observance and conduct, Mi. 3" Je. 2° 18% Ly. 11% 
15°; (3) direction as to the general duty of an Israelite as found 
int. te ae Keo 14° 17" 21°-22° Je.r6™: (4) the direes 
tion formulated and contained in the Pentateuch, Ne. 8'* ¥* 10% %, 
The exact meaning intended here will depend upon the date 
assigned to the passage. The use in the next member of the 
parallelism of the word staéwzes| in a measure marks the idea as 








* Cf. the query whether the story of the encounter of the prophet of Judah with 
Jeroboam I (1 K. 13), may not have been worked up upon the basis of the en- 
counter of Amos with Jeroboam II.; Kue. Zz. II. 342. 

+ Cf. especially Seesemann, Jsvael und Fuda bet Am. u. Ho. 

} Dr. Dé. 208, 209, 4orf.; WRS. OTFC2 209 ff., 372 ff, 382f., 4a5f.; Kue. 
Hex.§ 10.4; Sm. Rel. (v. Index); We. Prol., 394 ff.; McC. HPM,, $$ 457, 488, 610; 
Benz. Arch., 321, 324, 412; Now. Arch. Il, 97f.; Dr. 230f.; Kent and Sanders, 
“The Growth of Israelitish Law,” in Bibl. and Sem. Studies, critical and histor. 
essays by the members of the Sem. and Bibl. Faculty of Vale Univ. (1902), 41-90, 
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consistent with the third or Deuteronomic stage described above, 
2K. 17" This word (sometimes with judgments, also with /est- 
monies and commandments, prefixed), is especially frequent in Dt. 
and in books dependent on Dt. (cf. 4°*™ 5"! 6'™ etc.), and de- 
signates enactments or institutions whether moral, ceremonial, or 
civil (e.g. Dt. 7° 12. 14.16. 17).* This “direction” of Yahweh 
and these “statutes,” they had rejected, had not observed |, a charge 
which accords well with the feeling of the prophets (Is. 5%), who 
narrated the stories of the kings of David’s line (2 K. 17”), 
although the charge is of sin against God, rather than against 
man. Cf. the frequent formulas, “ evil in the sight of Yahweh,” 
“ provoked him to jealousy with their sins which they committed, 
above all that their fathers had done.” Judah’s rulers might be 
classified as (1) the good kings, Asa (1 K. 15"! 2 Ch. 14”), Je- 
hoshaphat,(1,.K..22°.2 -Ch..79°), Joash (2 1K. seh Cl iar. 
Amaziah (2 K. 14° 2 Ch. 25”), who, nevertheless, fell far short of 
reaching the standard in the mind of the historian, a standard 
(fixed by Dt.) in accordance with which all worship on high- 
places was interdicted ; (2) the dad kings, Abijah (1 K. 15°, cf. 
2-Ch., 13%), Joram (2 K..8" 2 Cher") Abaziah: (2 Ko 89 20h. 
22°), who openly opposed the true Yahweh worship, while Atha- 
liah (2 K. 11° 2 Ch. 22”) actually deserted the Yahweh religion.t 
If this representation of apostasy comes from Amos, allowance 
must be made for the fact that the general prohibition of worship 
on high-places was still a thing of the future (Josiah’s reign) ; if 
from a later date, the charge may have been made from the point 
of view of Deuteronomy. That the accusation in general was true 
against the Judah of Amos’s time cannot be doubted. The gloss, 
And their lies have caused them to err| (resembling Je. 23%”), is 
a still later interpolation in the original charge,f whenever made. 
These es, in the mind of the interpolator, may have been the 
plausible but false excuses which they offered for their trans- 
gressions, § or the false prophets whose activity in later times 
was very great, || or, better still, their idols, z.c. something which 
has no actual existence, and actually deceives ;§ for a similar 





* Gun.; Lag. BN. 40; Barth. VB. 112, 119; Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch, 825 
Dr. Dt.62, tSee Mit, 8rf. {So Marti. § Cal, Geb. || Ki., Abar. 
{| Jer., Drus., Dat., Schré., Ros., Hi., Ba., Mit., Dr., Now., e¢ ad. 
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idea in connection with other Hebrew words v.2.— After which 
their fathers walked | An expression used of Yahweh worship (Dt. 
13*), and also of idolatry (Dt. 4° 8 11% 13”). The whole course 
of Judah’s history was an illustration of this fact. Judgment, 
therefore, shall come upon Judah, and shall show itself particu- 
larly against the palaces of Jerusalem], a threat which would 
strike terror to the hearts of Israelites, for Jerusalem, even to the 
Northern Israelites, represented in a peculiar manner the Yahweh, 
in whose worship the two nations united. 


According to tradition Jerusalem was in existence before Abraham (Gn. 
1418 Ps. 767). At the conquest of Canaan, Jerusalem (on the Amarna in- 
scriptions, c7v, 1400 B.C., Urusalim; hence the original name, Jebus being 
used to designate the non-Israelite population, Ju. 194%, GFM. /z. 20, 
413) was not taken from the Jebusites (Jos. 15%, cf. the substitution of 
“ Benjamites” for “Judahites” in Ju. 174,,and note also the spurious char- 
acter of 18), but remained a Canaanitish city until captured by David (2S. 
5°), who fortified it and made it the capital of the kingdom. Under 
Solomon the city was magnificently adorned with buildings, most important 
of which was the temple. Between the time of Solomon and that of Amos, 
Jerusalem had been captured and plundered three times: (1) by Shishak in 
Rehoboam’s reign (1 K. 14% 2 Ch. 121); (2) by Arabians and Philistines 
in Joram’s reign (2 Ch. 2116f); (3) by Israel under Jehoash in Amaziah’s 
reign (2 K. 148 2 Ch. 25%8f).—4. pxn] used of rejection of people by 
Yahweh (Je. 699 141%), as well as of rejection of Yahweh by his people, as 
here; cf. also 1 S. 1528 2 K. 1715; cf. in the same sense nt, YI, IY, WI, bu. 
—nnn] from Hiph. of ay = direction, used with ppm (npn), ovewn, and 
nvso (Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch, 29-34; Dr. Dz. 62). Note the chiastic 
arrangement of A7.n and ypn. The change of subject from obNn in the clause 
beginning piynn is very awkward and throws suspicion on the connection of 
the two clauses, — omar] cheir images, cf. 18 (Is. 668), on98 ... ND (Je. 57), 
ban (Je. 819), and Sy>y (Lv. 19).— wx] A good example of a full relative 
sentence H. 46,1; GK. 138a; Ew.8 331, ¢ (2).—5. dbwrn] Qeri for obvi; 
cf. Urusalim (Amarna), Ursalimma (Assyr.) (Dl. Par. 288; COT. 1. 148 f.; 
RP? VY. 60f.; DB21. 1582; BSZ. s.v.; BDB. s.v., Grill, 24 W. IV. 134 ff.; 
Zimmern, ZA. 1891, pp. 252, 254, 263; Sayce, WC. 176; Jastrow, /BL. 
XI. 105). @ ‘Iepovoadyu, class. Grk. ‘Iepoodduya, Aram. poem. Other 
proper names with the ending 0) are: Dyin, DIN2Iy OND, DIP, ODA, 
Dybay, DY, 


§ 4. Judgment against the nation Israel. 2°". If other 
nations are to be punished for their sins, surely Israel must suffer. 
(rt) Her transgressions are many, and, above all, injustice and 
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oppression prevail; (2) notwithstanding the divine purpose to do 
for her everything possible, every effort has been rendered futile ; 
(3) therefore, now, a destruction shall come from which there 
shall be no escape. These three ideas are expressed in three dis- 
tinct pieces, each of three strophes, and each strophe, originally, 
of four lines. The writer adjusts the form of his language to the 
character of the thought, and the logical movement is thus ren- 
dered wonderfully impressive. 


6-8. The injustice and oppression in Israel. ‘The nation is 
guilty of a treatment of the poor and needy so cruel as to be a 
profanation of God’s holy name. 


The three strophes of this piece have the trimeter movement. Each con- 
tains a single verse; but vs.79"¢8 have been transposed. V." is to be placed 
as the third strophe after v.8 because (1) the ptcp. D°»w7 is less abrupt, connect- 
ing itself with the subject of the preceding imperfects; Torrey’s statement 
concerning Amos’s use of the ptcp. (/#Z. XV. 152) is entirely in accord with 
this; (2) the order of thought thus becomes more regular; (3) the piece 
closes with the climax “profane my holy name”; and (4) the closing line, 
just quoted, sustains a striking relation to the first line of the succeeding 
piece “and yet I,” etc. Cf. my presentation of this point in the Bzd/ical 
World, September, 1898, p. 179, and Léhr (1901), who places v.$ between 
7a and 75, and then brings together 7’ and  (y.° following); on the other 
hand Oet. 66, regards the first of these changes as unnecessary, the second as 
pedantic. 


6. ps] Gr. ods, cf. 86. — yraNr] © connects with pry.—oy3 ways] 
© yom v3. Che. (Crit. Bid.), ndv,— 7. draxwn] read ove[x]vn, from 
mw (so Jer., Ba. We., Gr., Now., Torrey /BZ. XV. 151, GAS., Lohr; 
cf. Hal.), supported by @, which connects orpxwn with ovdy3, rendering it 
Ta matoovra (some codd., réyv marovyrwr), by &, and DB, gui conterunt. 
@ perhaps = owxw (cf. Ez. 1657; so Hal.). Oct. wn Sy pas apy omen 
ovo3. — by] Elh, 5x. (?) — prs py by] Om. asa gloss, since it is unnecessary, in 
itself is very awkward, and altogether spoils the rhythm (so We., Now., Torrey 
JBL. XV. 151 ff., Lohr, Marti; cf. Dr., Elh., and Oet., who are unable to see 
how these words could have gotten in the text if they were not genuine; but 
v. Torrey’s explanation of the origin of the gloss). Oort (Z7z.) om. the entire 
clause, beginning with apxwn., él rdy xodv THs yHs seems to be a later addi- 
tion to & (so We., Now.).—wxi2] Som. GP pl. seems to om. 3 (so also 
Lohr). Hirscht, wxq2.— rn] Gr. pn. Oort (Z7.), Marti, so. — wry] 
G kal vids. —arnyin] G rhy abrhy radioxny. Read with Hoffm. anyin (@.2.). 
Another reading suggested is aqN3an, the accursed thing. —8. byy] Oort, fol. G, 
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om. by (so Now., Elh., Lohr); perhaps @ read nx.—oban] & decpuevorres 
= 093m (Vol.) or orban (Va., Seb., Gr.); so %. Gr., fol. @, adds niyyb. — 
1] Ew. 1. Sta. ws (cf. Je. 2°). Hal. 1. —52] G@ om.—owny] G ek 
cvkopayTi@y = according to Hirscht, opwy, a corrupt text. & nprny, old, 
probably reading a form of }w»(Seb.). Gr. ow) oy (?). @’s rendering of 84, 
kal Ta ivarla ad’r&py decpevorvres ox orvlois maparerdc mara émolovy éxdueva 
Tov Ovo.acrnplov, according to Ba. = mat? oy wy 93h da N85 but 
according to Gr. myw> ovbana onwp ova2. 


6. Though starting the indictment of Israel with the stereo- 
typed formula, for three transgressions, etc.] this is abandoned 
after the first sentence. — Because they sell the righteous for money, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes| The reference is not to the 
righteous and poor in spirit who, because of opposition to a royal 
edict, are seized and sold into slavery ;* nor to the corrupt acts 
of judges in the oppression of the poor, at first for money, and 
later, as they become more corrupt, even for a pair of shoes ;f but 
to the unjust and outrageous seizure (se/7 here being used figur- 
atively) of innocent men by the powerful for debt, and to the 
habit of selling the poor into slavery when the debt was only as 
much as a pair of shoes ;{ cf. 2 K. 41 Mat. 18”. The sin of Israel 
repeated in different forms is that‘of zmjustice, oppression ; cf. the 
legislation which touches this, Ex. 23°% Dt. 16” Lv. 19%; and 
the attitude of the later prophets, Is. 1% 34 5% ro} Je. 5% 223 
Hze22 Mine er Mal. 2°. The phrase for a parr of shoes. (ch. 
Am. 8°“) seems to be a proverbial expression designating some- 
thing of the lowest value;§ cf. Ez. 13%. A very plausible in- 
terpretation || is based on the custom of using the shoe as a 
“ conventional symbol in legal transactions ” (cf. Ru. 4’ Ps. 60%). 
One of the commonest crimes of Amos’s day was that of land 
grabbing (cf. Is. 5°) on the part of the rich, and it is this that 
Amos is here denouncing. The judges are charged with receiv- 
ing money for the betrayal of the innocent, and not only so, 
but also with cheating the needy out of his land. This interpre- 
tation is supported by @’s reading of 1 S. 12°, viz. €x yetpds Tivos 
ciAnha eéiAacpa Kal trddnya (from whose hand have I taken a 





* Geb. t Os., Va., Hi., Ew., Ba., Dr. 
+ AE., Theodoret, Crocius, Ros. § Dathe, Bauer, Jus., Schré., Ros., Marti. 
|| G. H. Box, #xp. Times, XII. (1901), 377 f.; cf. Hoffm. ZA W. III. 97 ff. 
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bribe and a sandal?)* —8. And because garments taken in pledge 
they spread out| ‘Yhese were especially the outer garments, or 
mantle (Gn. 39” 1 K. 22”), rather than bedclothing (1 S. 19”),} 
held in pledge contrary to the command in Ex. 22"6, which pro- 
vides for the return of the garment over night,§ or taken in pay- 
ment for unjust fines.|| Garments thus illegally and mercilessly 
held, the upper classes spread out, in order to recline upon them, as 
upon couches for sleeping, or as at banquets in their feasting.** 
Cf. Ewald’s interpretation, cas¢ lots (1 S. 14%).— Beside every 
altar] Referring to the sacrificial meals (cf. 1 S. 3° Go Dieta 
also Ho. 8" roh28 12").— And the wine of such as have been 
fined they drink| That is, wine purchased by money received 
through unjust judgment.t+ — ln the houses of their gods| Not 
in the house of their gods, {tf z.e. the calves worshipped as gods 
in Bethel and Dan; nor in the house of their God, z.e. Yahweh, §§ 
for this was at Jerusalem ; but in the Houses of their gods |||| (v.z.). 
The whole is a protest of the simple ancient Jewish religion against 
the metropolitan civilization, carrying with it, as it does, corrup- 
tion and greed. —%. Who tread [to the dust of the earth] the 
head of the poor| Cf. 8* Gn. 3%; that is, trample the poor into 
the dust,*** or, omitting pax "av Sv, who tread upon, or crush, the 
head of the poor, a reading based upon a slight change of SAT 
(v.s.). Others have understood the phrase as meaning, “ who 
desire to destroy the heads of the poor who already are cast into 
the dust,” t+ + or, “who long for the dust of the earth, ze. earthly 
things, gold, silver, which may be possessed only at the risk of the 
heads of the poor,” {{{ or, “who long for the person of the poor 
in addition to his landed property,” §§§ or, “ who long to see dust 
scattered upon the heads of the poor, z.e. to see their misery as 
thus indicated,” |||| || or, “‘who long for even the dust sprinkled by 








* The correctness of @’s reading is established by Ecclus. 4619 where the 
original text (ed. of Cowley and Neubauer, p. 32) reads: »n[np> »o]p orby2 72 
= from whom have I taken a bribe or a pair of sandals ? 


t Jus., Schré., Ba. t Ros. ‘tt iGal., Os. IOs. T1 We. 

§ Ra., Ki., Cal., Os., Jus., Va., Ros. ff Or. *** Ba., GAS, 

|| Geb. “I Cal., Os., Jus., Va. §§ Crocius. ttHtCalt, Jus: 

*% Ra., Ki., Luth., Geb., Ros. \||| Oort (7% 7. XIV. 141), Mit. 

ttt Geb., who cites for similar use of a 2S. 2317 oniwp32; 1 Ch. 1219 swNI3; 
also Struensee, Mich. §§§ Hoffm. ZA W. IIL. 99 f. os 


||\||| Dat., and with slight variation, Ros., Ke., Or., Gun., Elh. 
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the mourner (cf. 2 S. 1? 15” La. 2”) upon his head, as indicative 
of his grief.” * The general thought is the same in every case. 
— And the way of the humble they turn aside| Cf. 5” Is. 10? 
Ex. 23° Je. 5*. The word way is difficult to define, meaning 
“the judgment” t or “the cause, business” ;{ better, however, 
is “the path in life, the walk by which they are characterized” 
(Ps. 1°).§ The rich and powerful push the humble out of the 
path in which they would naturally walk, in other words, deprive 
them of the privileges to which they are entitled (Jb. 24* Mat. 
18°).—A man and his judge deal according to agreement] 
So Hoffmann, changing “ to +4.|| This is in better harmony with 
the context, which is entirely occupied with the idea of cor- 
ruption and oppression. The other reading, a man and his 
Sather go unto the same maid, makes the sin an exaggerated form 
of adultery, a father and son going to the same harlot,§ or the 
same young wife,** or a girl (the article being generic), z.c. one 
of the temple prostitutes {ft who were in the service of Baal and 
Astarte, and plied their business near the altars and temples 
(cf. Gn. 387” Dt. 23” 1 K. 14”) ; or a servant taken as a concu- 
bine (Ex. 21°°, cf. Ez..22" Ly. 18°”) ;{} according to Reuss, it 
does not mean the same woman, but simply that the father sets 
an example to the son; while Hitzig explains that the expression 
mms sv is avoided, because it might have implied that intercourse 
with different maids would not be blameworthy. — And so profane 
my holy name| Any act inconsistent with God’s character would 
be a profanation of his name — a phrase common in the Holiness 
Code (Lv. 17-26) and in Ezekiel. §§ This would apply equally well 
to (1) impurity of life, ||| (2) idol worship involving impurity (cf. 
Ly. 187 20°) J (3) corruption in the administration of justice.*** 
The thought is that this is the real result ¢ff of all such action. 
This phrase does not, as Nowack contends, settle beyond ques- 
tion that the preceding clause refers to the practices of the temple 
prostitutes. 





* Va., Schré., Hi., Pu., Hd., Duhm (7Z%eol.), Dr. 

+ Ros., Ba., Gun. § Mit. {\ Cal. Os., Hi., GAS. 

{ Jus. || ZAW,. III. 99 f. ** Rabbi Salomo, Geb. 
+t Mich., Mau., Ew., Hd., Ba., St., Now., Dr., Elh. WT St. **k Hoffm, 
tf Ros. §§ Cal., Os., Ros. || || Most commentators, ttt Ros. 
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6. 0722] with i atten. from a, instead of with 6, as if the Qal Impf. had 4; 
so also Ne. 13; but mn2p, Ex. 218, Cf. 1p}, 2 S. 11° with ‘ba, 1 S,207. 
V. Barth, VB. 77¢; GK. 614.— D223] 3 denotes price, cf. 88; GK. 1192; 
K6. 332 0.—ps] Cf. Barth, VB. 133 ¢; Lag. BN. 110; Ols. 185 2; 
Kautzsch, Ueber die Derivate des St. ps in a.t. Sprachgebrauch (1881), 
WRS. Proph. 72; always used of persons except Dt. 48. For the sense 
innocent (cf. pi) v. Ex. 237 Pr. 18!7,— aya] May denote price, BSZ., s.v.5 
Ew. 315 c note 3; but for the sake of (1S. 122) here and in 8° gives better 
sense. Cf. Ba., who maintains the latter as the ov/y meaning; Hoffm. (24 W. 
III. 99) makes ‘way here, 78 and 8° = pax Way (Jos. 511), ze. produce, 
secured to the judge by the token of a pair of shoes; cf. Ru. 47. — ory] 
= something of the slightest value (cf. 8° Ez. 1319; so Dathe, Ba. Jus., Ros., 
Schré., ef a/.), but cf. Ba., 264; ZA. VIL. 296; Hoffm. ZA W. Ill. 98 f. — 
8. sy] not a prep. governing o”22, but a continuation of by with p12 = 
because, as in Gn. 31 Ps. 11916; cf. full form, Dt. 295, Léhr shows clearly 
that Sy) as a prep. is out of place, for Amos uses 33% and nD for Ze and 
recline; @ om. it; and it is superfluous in the metre of the line. —w] by 
the transposition of vs.7°"4* now continues the inf. o12p (H. 29, 54; GK. 
1147; Dr. § 118), having in itself and giving to the inf, the freq. force, 
H. 21, 2; GK. 107g; Dr. § 33¢; Ew.’s use of 19» = San, cast lots, is un- 
necessary and without basis; cf. Is. 319 Je. 6%, in which 747 is used of 
stretching out the hand, a sense more easy to harmonize here with its use in 
v.7— nw] is codrdinate with w. On the sacrificial meals of the Hebrews, 
see Di. on Ly. 3; WRS. O7/C2? 239, 448-51, and Proph. 98 £.; and other 
literature cited in my Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element in the 
0.T. (1902), 90 ff. —omnbs ma] = ix the houses of their gods, the second 
noun pluralizing also the first, H. 3, 4; GK.124 7; cf. omasy na, 1 S. 319. — 
7. d’pwn] or, opxvn (GK. 23); the article, as in Gn. 492! Ps. 497, adds a 
new statement, here in a tone of impatience and indignation; (GK. 1264; 
Ké. 411 e; Mit.; Torrey, /BZ. XV. 151 f.; cf. the frequent use of the ptcp. in 
this way, 3!° 41 57 63-4#-13, etc.). Against the reading here adopted, Elh. 
(cf. Hirscht) urges (1) that in Gn. 315, where 1 occurs with wxn, the prep. 
a is absent; (2) that in Gn. 3! yy cannot possibly mean ¢vead upon, when 
used of the serpent at least; (3) that it involves the rejection of pax py by, 
the presence of which words cannot be accounted for on the supposition that 
they are a gloss (but uvs.); (4) that $1 makes satisfactory sense. —wx73] 
On use of 3 after verbs of touching and taking hold of, GK. 119 2; Ew.§ 217, 
3, 2), @) ; but note that in 84 the 3 is omitted after oypwn. —1) DpNWN] G 7a 
maroovra ért Tov xoov THs yas Kal éxovdUAfov eis Kepadas TTwx Ov (cf. S = for 
the sake of sandals which tread upon the dust of the earth and who strike the 
poor with their fists) is explained as due to a double interpretation of o»»xwn, 
one rightly connecting it with the subject of the preceding inf. the other 
wrongly connecting it with o»by3; it is as an explanatory gloss to the latter 
that the ‘nn py by originated (so e.g. Torrey, /BZ. XV. 152). The result is 
that the two interpretations appear side by side in @ and %, opxwn being 
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represented in each, while f#1@ presents a mixture of the two interpretations, 
‘xn apy by belonging to the secondary one. Hirscht objects to this that G 
renders xv in 8* by éxrpiBw; cf. 2 K. 1926 where @ confuses npb1w with mw 
and translates it marjuara, and Is. 2519 where wy is rendered by marety. 
Moreover, in Gn. 31°, wv is used of an action of the foot, not of the hand 
(kovdudtgw). Hence only rarodvra can here be referred to pi»xw, and 
since this rendering of n»»xw made the Hebrew unintelligible, cal éxovdddifov 
was freely added by the translators after émt roy xodv ris yfs in order to 
secure sense for the passage. Hirscht, therefore, would retain fi#1@ with one 
change, viz., wxja instead of ws 3, and, by considering wx ya as the direct 
object of pb»pxwn and regarding yarn py as an ironical expression for money 
(cf. Assyr. “ gold, the dust of his land” and “the dust of the earth of Susa 
-. + I took to Assyria,” AB. II. 14, 209), would secure the following inter- 
pretation: “the wicked already possess much, and yet it is nothing (dust), 
and they ever covet more of this nothing from those who have nothing more.” 
This is scarcely an improvement upon J#l@ and, to say the least, makes very 
awkward syntax.— | A more usual meaning of nun than the above; here 
a continuation of the ptcp., as the other, of an inf.; H. 27,54; GK. 1164; 
K6. 4134, 3682; Dr. § 117.—a5y30 Ox roby wasr wNr] In support of this 
reading note (1) that J¥1@ is entirely outside of the scope of the author’s 
thought ; cf. Mi. 29 in which the casting out of the women is a part of the 
picture of oppression; (2) the parallel picture in Mi. 7?; (3) the use of 28 
= priestly judge, 2 K. 671 1314 Je. 1719 (cf. Gn. 458; GFM. /u. 385 f.), anda 
similar usage in Egyptian (ZD/7G. XXXI. 726) ; (4) the similar combination 
of ayy and 45m in 38.—yyn5] H. 29, 3 @ (a); GK. 107 g; K6. 407 f; Ew8 
337, 2; expresses a necessary logical consequence but never simply result; 
“in rhetorical passages, the issue of a line of action, though really unde- 
signed, is represented by it ironically as if it were designed” (BDB. 775), 
eg. Ho. 84; cf. Ké. 396e. This is the only occurrence of yoo in Amos. 


9-12. Zhe efforts made by Vahweh to build up Israel, The 
present condition of Israel is not due to neglect on the part 
of Yahweh, for he (1) had taken Israel out of Egypt, led her 
through the wilderness and brought her to Canaan, (2) had 
driven out the Canaanites from before her, and (3) had raised 
up teachers through whom his will might be made known, — but 
all to no effect. 


This piece stands in closest connection with the preceding (cf. the contrast 
—they had profaned his holy name, when it had been %e, who was, etc.), and 
falls into three strophes each of three pentameters, or six alternating trimeters 
and dimeters; preferably the former, since the long drawn out lines picture 
the historical details given, and form a contrast with the quick trimeter move- 
ment of vs.1215 which follow. It seems right to transfer v.1° to precede v.9 
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and make it form the first strophe, because (1) this is a simple historical 
statement and the chronological order is self-evident, while (2) nothing is 
gained by the explanation that v.?, although later in time, is put before v.!° to 
emphasize the greatness of the victory over the tall and mighty aborigines, 
which was so remarkable in contrast with the weakness of Israel at the time 
of the prophet (Ew.), or to tell first what God did for the nation, and then 
what he did the nation; (3) the confusion grew out of the fact that both 
strophes began with 12381; while (4) the whole of strophe 2 (v.®) grows out of 
the mention of ‘1pxn in line 3 of strophe 1 (v.!°). Cf. Lohr, Oet., Baumann, 
and Marti who makes both 1° and }? interpolations. 


10. snvbyn o5281] B correctly renders, ego sum gui ascendere... fect. 
Before nwib the insertion of 02838) found in %, and I brought you to this 
place, completes the rhythm and furnishes a basis for nwi7.—9. »nIDwn] 
G é&Fpa; GA e&yepa,—aonn] Some codd. DDD. —oIN .. . DIAN] 
G sg. — vows] G eéjpava ; (some codd. étfpa); A. xal cuvérpuya in second, 
but 20 like G; cf. Ba.’s suggestion that é&jpava is an early (because followed by 
Jer. and Arab.) modification of éfpa to fit the picture of a tree.—11. ops] 
@ «al ZkaBov = npw (cf. Dt. 18'8).— orn] G ayacudy = y3. The line »xn 
‘yy NNT PR] the concluding home-thrust of the piece — should stand at the 
end of y.!2, where it belongs logically and poetically (sec Biblical World, 
September, 1898; so also Lohr, 6; on the contrary, Oet. 66). — Nn] Gr. Tbs7. 
—nwx1] Riedel, mix 7.—12. oy] G yeacpévous; other Greek versions 
rovs Nagipatovs. — 3833n x5 sx] S has the third person; these words might 
well be omitted as a gloss and the line thus restored to its proper length. 


10. And yet it was I who| Emphasizing, cf. D, the contrast 
between the ingratitude and wickedness of the people (v.*) and the 
readiness of Yahweh to pour out blessings upon them. For simi- 
lar use of the conjunction, which is especially frequent with the 
personal pronouns, see Ju. 16" Is. 53” Gn. 26%. — Brought you up 
out of Egypt| The usual form of expression, cf. Gn. 12% 26° 44” 
45" 46°, not because Palestine was toward the north,* but rather 
because of the local elevation, the mountainous character of Pales- 
tine in contrast with Egypt.t The general thought here expressed 
is found elsewhere, Ex. r9* Dt. 32” Ps. 78° Je. 2”. For the various 
explanations of the present order of vs.*'’, and for the reasons 
which suggest a reversal of the order, v.s.— Forty years] Cf. 5” 
Dt. 27 8? especially 29°; a reminder not only of the disobedience 
for which the wandering was a punishment, and in spite of which 
Yahweh was good enough to bring them into the land, but also of 





* Ros. t Hd.; cf. GAS. HG. 45-59. 
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the power of Yahweh exhibited in his gracious act of feeding and 
caring for them during all this time.* On the duration of the wan- 
dering there is difference of opinion.t For the use of the number 
forty in Scripture, t see Gn. 7* 25% 50% Ex. 16% 24 Nu. 13” Dt. 
25 Jus 5) 8° a3 aK. 10° Ez..20°7* Jon: 3%. — Zo possess the 
land Cf. Dt. 6” Ho. 13* (RV. marg.). This phrase has been 
joined (1) to the preceding clause with the idea that this long 
wandering was intended to prepare them for driving out their 
opponents, § (2) to the whole verse, explaining thus the purpose 
of the Exodus as a whole ; || but it is better with 3 (v.s.) to suppose 
that the words and brought you hither| were a part of the original 
text.— Zhe Amorite| By whom Amos meant not a particular 
people dwelling from the Jabbok to the Arnon on both sides of 
the Jordan (cf. Nu. 217”), nor one (cf. Gn. 10%) of many Canaan- 
itish peoples, used here to represent all (cf. Gn. 15" Jos. 24"), 
but the whole Canaanitish constituency, described by E (of the 
Hexateuch) and by Amos as the Amorite (v.2.).—9. And it was 
I who destroyed from before them| An emphatic expression as in 
v.°, and the usual word for the overthrow of the Canaanite race 
(see in E, Jos. 248, the same phrase), especially frequent in Dt. 
(cf. 27) and in the later historical books. — Zhe Amorite... 
whose height was like the cedars | An hyperbolical description, based 
upon the common opinion of the existence of giant nations, in- 
tended to magnify the goodness and the power of Yahweh, who 
was able to overcome enemies of such stature.** Specific mention 
of the gigantic autochthones of the land is made elsewhere, viz. 
of the sons of Anak (Nu. 13”* Dt. 1%); the Emim (Dt. 2”) ; the 
Zamzummim (Dt. 2”); the Rephaim (Dt. 3"); cf. also Nu. 13%. 
The cedar in the Hebrew mind was the ideal representation of gran- 
deur, 2 K. 14° Is. 2% Ps. 80” 92 Ez. 17”* 31° Je. 227.— And he was 
strong as the oaks| Cf. Is. 2 Zc. 11° Ez. 27°. — But L destroyed 
his fruit . . . his roots| That is, root and branch (cf. Ez. 17° Ho. 
g’ Jb. 18" Is. 5), f+ a picture of complete destruction, {{ and not a 


MGCale Rost, Bay bun ot Clasta, Gis. 0.132%. Dr. 07/928) fT iCiiKo. S727, ca. 
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reference to different classes, ¢.g. the fruit being the children, and 
the root the stock of the population as that which propagates the 
species.* The destruction, here poetically exaggerated, was not 
at first represented as so complete, cf. Ex. 2 32 24”; but in later 
times, and especially in Dt. (cf. 7'* 20% Jos. 11™) it is treated as 
something practically finished even in the early days. Perhaps the 
gradual disappearance of the Canaanites furnished the occasion 
for this difference in representation. —11. Yahweh had shown his 
presence and his favor in the Exodus and in the Conquest ; but 
when Moses, the great prophet, had died, who, in the divine plan, 
should serve as mediator between himself and Israel? J/oreover 
T raised up some of your sons for prophets| (cf. Je. 6"), and, 
through these, the connection of Yahweh with Israel had been 
maintained. All this was in strict accord with Dt. 18”, the earliest 
announcement of which formed the constitution of the prophetic 
order. Up to this time Israel’s prophets, not reckoning Moses, 
Samuel, and those sent also to Judah, included Ahijah (1 K. 14°), 
Jehu (1 K. 16°), Elijah (¢ K. 17’), Elisha (1 K. 19"), Micaiah (EARS 
228), Jonah (2 K. 14”), and the many prophets whose names 
are not given (1 S. 28% Ho. 4° 1 K. 13' 20”). Hitzig’s inter- 
pretation, aroused . . . so that they became, is not so good as the 
ordinary raised up, or ordained. The phrase your sons limits the 
writer’s thought to Israelites,f but “lays no stress upon the fact 
that youth is the time of inspiration and enthusiasm” ;{ cf. Jo. he 
Nor does the blessing consist in the fact that their own sons have 
been taken as Yahweh’s representatives, when angels might have 
been chosen.§ The usual particle (ji) is here used to express the 
partitive idea, some of.— And some of your youths for nazirites | 
Mitchell rightly distinguishes Vazarite from nazirite. The nazi- 
rite, as the word “? signifies, was sefarated (from men, || or from 
wine), consecrated to God ; cf. the Rechabites, 2 K. 10” Je. 35°. 
Ordinarily the vow of the nazirite was made for a definite period ; 
but in two cases, those, perhaps, in the mind of Amos, the 
obligation seems to have been assumed for life, viz. Samson (Ju. 
13°74 176") and Samuel (1 S. 1"). This has been thought to be 
the original form of the vow.** The custom had its origin in an 





* Hi, Ke. { Cf. GAS. I, 11-30, 44-58. || Ba. I Jus. 
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effort to counteract the self-indulgent habits introduced into Israel 
by the Canaanites. The law (Nu. 6”) provided only for the 
temporary obligation, at the termination of which the hair, which 
meanwhile had been sacred, should be sacrificed (Nu. 6%). It 
was also understood that the nazirite should abstain from pollution 
by contact with death, as well as from every product of the vine 
(cf. Ju. 13 Nu. 6°*). The nazirite (cf. also the cases of John the 
Baptist, Lu. 1”, and, according to Eusebius,* James, the brother 
of Jesus) was introduced not as a reminder of Yahweh’s goodness 
in establishing the institution as a set way for securing holiness,t 
nor because of the similarity of the nazirite’s work to that of the 
prophet, the former teaching by example, the latter by precept ; ¢ 
but because it enabled the speaker to deal a severe blow against 
one of the great evils of his day.—12. Au] Instead of observ- 
ing the example and obeying the precepts of these divinely 
appointed agents, ye made the nazirites drink wine| and so 
debauched them, a fact which, in view of the nation’s degen- 
eracy, is easily credible, although no historical allusion to it is 
found. The influences used may have been either persuasion 
(Gn. 19% *) § or compulsion (Nu. 5% %*)||.— And the prophets 
ye commanded, “ye shall not prophesy” | Cf. 7°. The example 
of one class is made null and void, and the utterances of the 
other class are prevented, and so Yahweh himself, who had 
raised up these messengers, is insulted and rejected. Note the 
chiastic arrangement of the thought. Actual examples of the 
prohibition placed upon prophecy were not infrequent, e.g. Jero- 
boam I. (1K. 13+), Jezebel (1 K.18* 197), Ahab (1K. 22**), 
Ahaziah (2 K. 1°*), Jehoram (2 K. 6") ; cf. later the case of Amos 
(7°), also Is. 30%" and the persecution of Jeremiah. — /s not this 
indeed so ?| Will any one deny these accusations? Is Israel then 
not deserving of the punishment which is threatened? ‘This ques- 
tion is in a better position here than at the end of v.", and con- 
cludes the entire accusation. — /¢ 7s the oracle of Yahweh] The 
phrase used here and ordinarily translated sacth Yahweh (also in 
26 310.135 etc,), is not the phrase used in 1% 2° 5° tea ete., put 
one of much stronger significance (v.7.). 
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10. 2381] Emphatic by position and expression, GK. 135@; K6. 362g. — 
bin] Always without > in 1 p. sg. with 1 cons.; GK. 69 x.— 12703] V. Baentsch, 
Die Wiiste in d. a. Schriften. — 73” Dd»y378] Sg. of noun with pl. of numeral, 
H. 15, 4.—nwnb] The inf. with 5 éxpressing purpose, GK. 114/, and notes. 
—vy nn] According to We. (Die Composition des Hexateuchs, 341 f.), Steinthal 
(Zeitschrift fur Volkerpsychologie, X11. 267), Meyer (ZA W.I. 121-7, 139 ff.), 
WRS. (Proph. 26, 379), Sta. (GVZ. I. 110; cf. also Budde, Bzb/. Urge- 
schichte, 344-8; De. on Gn. 482), Di. (Ge. I. 365), Kit. (Ast. I. 22), Dr. 
(Dz. p. 11), GAS., Buhl (art. “ Amoriter,” PREZ.®), and Now., this is a name 
current as early as the sixteenth century B.C., and applied to the primitive popu- 
lation of Palestine in Eand D of the Hexateuch (J using “ Canaanite”), and in 
Amos, synonymous with Canaanite. Cf. Gn. 487? Dt. 17-190, also Ju. 154% 610 
2S. 21% McC. (HPM. I. 406 ff.) maintains that “in the Old Testament the 
two names answer to two distinct peoples, though it is impossible as yet to say 
with certainty how far the one was removed from the other in point of origin, 
and date of settlement”; similarly Wk]. (GZ. I. 52 ff.). The terms Jand of 
Amar, which occurs with end of Kandna (Canaan) inthe Egyptian inscriptions 
(Brugsch, Hist. of Eg? Il. 14 f., 154; Bu., B2b2. Urgeschichte, 346 f.; Dr., Dé. 
12; GEM. /z. 81 ff.), and Amurré of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets (Sayce, Races 
ofthe O. T.55f., to1 f., 110-17; Dr. Dt. 12; GFM. /z. 83) are probably the same 
name. The word occurs frequently in the Assyrian-inscriptions, if the name for 
Syria, matu Aharri, is to be read matu Amurri,; so Delattre, PSBA. 1891, 
pp. 215-34; ZA. VII. 2; RP2 V. 95 rm. 4, 98 rm. 2; Muss-Arnolt, Dict. 30, 
61; Sayce, art. “Amorites,” D&.; W. M. Miiller, art. “ Amorites,” /ew. 
Enc.; Paton, Hist, 16; Wkl., KA78 I. 178. —9%. snqnwa] The usual word 
for the destruction of the Canaanites, especially frequent in Dt. e.g. 127 21 21. 22. 28 
etc.—d720] is a sudden change from the second person to the third, K6., 
Stil, 241.—173)... WN] whose height, the full form of the relative sen- 
tence (H. 13, 1; 46,1; GK. 138@; Ew.® 331 c, 3).— sn jbo] The unusual 
order makes jdn (occurring only here and Is. 181) very emphatic. —o»y>x>] 
On the generic art. in comparisons, H. 4, 3 ¢d (2); GK. 1260. On the 
Hebrew idea of giant nations much has been written (cf. especially D&.? I. 
1173-6; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 64f.; Id. ZAW. XVIII. 135; 
Dr. Dt. 40; GFM. Ju. 39), but the subject is not yet entirely clear. The 
words 5x (of which the sg. occurs only in proper names), nx, (noun of unity 
corresponding to bx), pox, and the differently pronounced TDN and pbx, 
though carefully distinguished in J¥1@, are hopelessly confused in the versions. 
In Aramaic this is one word }5»x, meaning great tree. The traditional idea 
(Celsus, Hterobotanicon, I. 34 ff.; J.D. Michaelis, Supplementa, p. 72 ff.; Ros. 
Bibl. Alterthumsk. WV. 229 ff.; Ges. Thes. 50 f.; but on the other side Lowth 
on Is. 179; GFM. /w.121f.; ZDPV. XIII. 220 ff.; We. Pro. 248), that cer- 
tain two or three of the words were used consistently for zevebiénth, and others 
for oa, is not borne out by the versions, and the distinction could not have 
been indicated in the unpointed text. The words signify “in Hebrew usually, 
if not exclusively, ‘holy tree,’ as the place, and, primitively, the object of wor- 
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ship, without regard to species ”’ (GEM. Ju. 121).— nw] Vea, Z destroyed, 
a repetition of »n pwn, for the purpose of adding the phrase which would 
characterize the destruction as complete; on @ é&fpava, v.s. Note tin Hiph. 
after waw cons., as frequently in 1 sg., GK. 53 2. —vyw iw] For the same 
expression, Is. 5** 14° Mal. 3!%,—11. onan] The prep. used partitively, 
GK. 119 w; K6. 81; Ew.® 217, 1, 1),6).—’a3] On the use of 5, GK. 1192; 
K6. 327 7 8 2). —12. ww] With a double acc., H. 31,1; GK.117¢¢. In 
HAT the waw cons. construction is continued, notwithstanding the break 
caused by the insertion of 13) ANA, K6. 368 4. —o»xv339 by] The chiastic order 
again, for emphasis and variety; instead of myx with acc. of person (eg. 
Gn. 2611), the rarer construction of 9y (still more rare are 5x and 5) is used 
(cf. also Gn. 216 1 K. 2 Is. 5° Na. 11#); the thing forbidden is here-(according 
to the present text) introduced by >pxb (sometimes with 5 and the inf. CL 
Je. 13°). — wn x] In the direct form of one of the “ten words,” the negative 
separated from the verb by the disjunctive accent, hence dag. lene in n, GK. 
216; not an entreaty, in which case 5x would have been used, but an absolute 
command, as if from heaven itself, H. 41,1 2,6; GK. 1070.—11b. AND] 
The interrogative is for rhetorical effect, KO. 371 c; 48 (=really) giving 
special stress to the following yx, cf. Gn. 18!8, —o"3] This word occurs about 
370 times in the O. T., being especially frequent in Je. (171 times), in Ez. (86 
times), and in Am. (21 times). It is distinctively a prophetic word, appear- 
ing in all the prophets except Hb., Jon., and Dn., and occurring outside of 
prophetic literature only three times, viz. Ps. 36? 110! Pr. 301. It is followed 
by the divine name everywhere except in Nu. 24, where it is used of Balaam; 
in 25. 231, of David; in Pr. 301, of Agur (a doubtful text); in Ps. 36%, of 
transgression personified; and in Je. 23%1, where it is used as a cognate 
accusative. Ox) usually comes at the close of a prophetic statement or occurs 
parenthetically in the midst of one; it introduces the utterance only in Nu. 24 
2 5-23) Is. 12 568 Ze, 12! Ps. 367 110! Pr. 30%. It is a noun of the form 
qutil like S933, wan, etc. (so Barth VB. 82e; K6. II. 1 p. 501); rather than 
a pass. ptep. (Dr., and most of the older authorities). The root does not 
occur in Hebrew in any other form (except Je. 2321, where it is a denomina- 
tive vb.), but cf. Arab. za’ ama = groan, sigh, murmur, whisper, etc. Hence 
oN} probably denoted the divine communication as imparted secretly and mys- 
teriously; cf. the phenomena indicated as accompanying the communication 
of Yahweh’s word to Balaam (Nu. 243 f); the phrase “ uncover the ear” 
used of God speaking to man (1 S. 9! Jb. 33}, etc.); and Eliphaz’s descrip- 
tion of the revelation given to him (Jb. 41%). oN) is the strongest word 
denoting prophetic utterance and especially marks its divine character; it is 
best rendered oracle. Cf. BDB., BSZ. 


13-16. Zhe impending calamity. The charge of wickedness 
has been made (vs.*") ; the futile efforts of Yahweh to save the 
nation have been narrated (vs."'”) ; the end has now come ; Israel, 
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for her sins, must suffer: (1) Yahweh will bring a great calamity ; 
(2) the strongest will not be able to escape ; (3) the swiftest and 
most courageous will fall. 


This piece, forming the last of the dreadful trilogy, goes back to the trim- 
eter movement. The movement then becomes short and quick, as if by its 
very form to foretell the coming doom. In view of (1) the difficulties sug- 
gested by v.18 (v.z.); (2) the serious interruption of thought between -ny 
and 13") (v.!#); and (3) the irregularity of the first strophe as compared 
with the peculiar symmetry which elsewhere characterizes the form of these 
chapters, there seems to be good reason for assuming the loss of a part of the 
text, perhaps one or two lines, of the first strophe. On the other hand a com- 
plete strophe of four trimeters may be obtained by dividing as follows : — 


yan Aan [p25] 
DINAN pryp 
abaya pyyn awe 
syoy nd aAxdpa 


This arrangement would be fatal to Gun.’s interpretation (v.2.). 


13. 737] G logically reads 12, 51d Toro, before this, }25 having dropped 
out, because of the frequency with which mn is employed as an introductory 
particle, cf. m3n yo, Is. 87.—pyn] G kcvrdlw; GA cwrtw; A. tprviow; PH 
stridebo, & I will press (same root as in Hebrew). Hi. prep (so also St., 
Or. (?), We., Gr., Val., Dr. (?), Now., BDB., Elh., Lohr, Oet.).— pyn] G 
kudlerar; °A. rplger; S presses; B stridet. Hi. pa (so St. We. Dr., 
Now., BDB., Oet., ef a/.). Gr. p»pn (so eg. Elh., Léhr).—a>ayn] Some suggest 
nbaya. —n5] Gun. om. as dittograph.— 15a. any... won] Belongs with 
v.14, in strophe 2; this arrangement is demanded by the meaning, as well as 
by the versification.—14. pn] G ék dpoudws; 'A, and @. kovgod; F aber. 
Gr. pbon. V.4 is om. in some Mss. of Kenn. and deR., and in the Arabic, 
probably because of the similar endings of v.14 and v. 15 as now separated. — 
15 b. voy] read ubn», as in © dracwby, S 1-223, © anv, WD salvabitur 
(so Hi., Gr., Seb., Now., Dr., Elh., Oort (Em); Oet., Hirscht). Zeydner 
( Z4S¢., IV. 201 ff.; so also Now.) regards the words from 2p) (v.15) to omar 
(v.18) as a later addition (v.2.), while Léhr om. v.15 entirely as late; so 
Hirscht (with some hesitation); but cf. Je. 46°. Oet. is inclined to om. 5p) 
wb)... (v.15); uv, Baumann, 31.—16. 1) yon) ] @ cal 6 xparaids od wh 
evpnoe Thy Kapdlay avdrod ép duvacrelais, for which Wkl. ( Untersuch. 184 £3)5 
proposes this original text : mayan 12 nsw ab yoox) = “the stouthearted — 
his heart will forget heroic deeds.” G, according to WkI., read 35 as xb and 
gave nv its Aramaic sense, find.— 21] S= 7123. GA cal evpyoer Thy 
kapdlay (omitting 6 kparaids od #h), similarly @8T and Syr-Hex., cal nopébn 
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% Kapdla cov; and Gab om. od wy. In view of these facts Hirscht regards 
the original text as being xyp) which was corrected to pon); @ transl. both 
and since the result was in conflict with the preceding vs. added the negative 
of his own accord. Similarly Vol., but v. Stek. 


13. J will make you groan in your places just as the threshing 
wagon makes the ( floor) filled with sheaves to groan] This is Hoff- 
mann’s rendering,* and is the best of the many (v.z.) that have 
been proposed. There is nothing in the words themselves, or in 
the context, to suggest an earthquake.t The writer’s mind is filled 
with war, the coming of which (cf. 5° 6744 7% 89f1*) shall make 
men cry out in their misery. The appropriate manifestation for 
such grief would be uttering of groans, which not improperly might 
be compared by the farmer-prophet to the creaking and groaning 
of the threshing-floor under the weight of the threshing-sledge and 
its full supply of sheaves. This does not differ essentially in thought 
from the more common interpretation, J wll press your place, as 
the wagon thatis full of sheaves presses what ts under it§ or on 
the earth; \| or, L will press that which is among you as a wagon 
which ts loaded (with stones) presses the sheaves ;{ or, L will press 
down upon you as a wagon presses that ts full of sheaves ;** or, L 
will make it totter (pBm) beneath you as a cart tottereth that is 
Sull of sheaves (v.s.). The lack of clearness here is probably to be 
explained by the loss of a part of the strophe.— 14, 15a. Zhen 
shall refuge fail the swift| Cf. 9\°. The strophe beginning with 
these words presents, in four sharp utterances, the utter lack of hope 
of any deliverance. Neither the swift (Je. 25* 46° Jb. 11”), nor the 
strong (Pr. 24°), nor the hero, experienced in war, nor the armed 
man, skilled in handling the bow (Je. 46°), shall find refuge, or be 
able to assert his strength, or rescue himself, or stand (Ps. 102” 
Dn. 11°8; also Je. 46% Na. 2°), when the great calamity shall come. 
Everything in which men at such times trust shall fail, viz. swiftness, 
strength, experience, and skill in the use of weapons of war. — 
15,b,c, 16. And the swift of foot shall not rescue himself | Cf. 
2S. 12% 21 Ch. 12°. This strophe, omitted in some Mss. (v.s.), 
repeats the same idea in largely the same words, though differently 





* ZAW.III.100f. { Crocius, Schré,,Ges. || Schlier, Ke. ** Ew., GAS. 
+ Cf. Mit. 96f. § So Hd. 4) Geb, 
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arranged. This is not a later insertion (7.5.) ; the poet would 
picture again, with monotonous vividness, the impossibility of 
escape. Does the phrase sha// flee away naked | (z.e. having aban- 
doned his weapons, armor, or dress which might embarrass him) 
contradict what has been said concerning the impracticability of 
any effort to escape? No, for flight here means vowz, not escape. 
But upon the whole strophe and its correspondence to the pre- 
ceding, v.72. — In that day| The day which was always uppermost 
in the mind of the prophet, the day of Yahweh, described more 
fully in 5%. 


13. 737] For other cases of 739 used to introduce a solemn utterance, 
cf. Gn, 617 Is, 714, — 1338] Emphatic and in contrast with the suffix in o> ANA, 
otherwise the more common »)37 would be used; cf. Gn. 2418 Ex. 4%. 
—pyn...pyp] The ptcp. used here of the immediate future, H. 27, 2¢;3 
GK. 116d; Dr. § 135, 3. This a. \. has given rise to many and widely differ- 
ent interpretations, the chief of which may be classified: (1) Those in which 
pay is given the meaning of the Aramaic px press, cf. the derivative py 
Ps. 554, mpyio Ps. 661: (@) both verbs taken transitively: 7 wzdl press 
you down (for this use of nnn cf. Jb. 361°) as a wagon (or, a cow) presses, 


etc. (Déderlein, Ew., GAS. v.s.); or, J well make narrow the place for you, etc. 
Ge 


(Riickert); or (= Arab. (6©), 7 will cut in pieces, as a threshing roller, etc. 
(BSZ. s.v. py); (4) the first verb trans., the second intrans.: / w7ll press you 
down as a wagon is pressed down, 2.e. gives way (Va., De Wette, Ros., 
Mau.); (c) both verbs intrans.: J am pressed under you as a wagon ts 
pressed, etc. (Cal., Ba., Pu.). (2) Those in which py is translated creak, 
groan (cf. Arab. GA), then évemdéle, totter: (a) I groan under you as 
the wagon groans (Os. cf. A. and BW, ws.); (0) L will make you cry out, 
etc. (Jus., Hoffm. vs.). Against which Now. urges the unsuitableness of 
the thought as preparatory to v.14; the uncertainty of the readings in Ps. 6644 
and 554 cited in comparison; the difficulty of making aNbnn an acc., and of 
omitting yun. (3) Those involving change of text: (a) ZL will make it 
tremble under you as the wagon trembles (v.s.), by changing pry to pw (cf. 
1S. 2% sap5 for mys; 2S. 248, wx for y); (6) J will make it tremble under 
you as the full wagon makes the sheaves tremble, with ~»ny as object, and ab 
omitted (Gun.). (4) pry = Arab. ome withdraw, flee away; I will cause 


your place to yield as the wagon breaks down that is full, etc. (Hi.’s later view), 
the reference being to the earthquake of 11, though the words were probably not 
spoken, but written afterward. The great majority of these interpretations are 
based upon the conception of an earthquake (w.s.). (5) py = Arab. L3e5, 
hinder, I will cause a stoppage under you as the threshing sledge (Is. 2827©) stops 
(z.e. no longer turns) which is choked with straw; cf. G4 (v.s.) (Wetzstein, ZAW. 
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Ill. 278).— Hal. renders nnn] as “ body,” citing Hb. 316 Zc. 62, — »vix>] The 
prep. governing the antecedent of the relative, not the relative; cf. H. 46, 3c); 
K6. 63; GK. 138 e.—pyn] Impf. of indef. freq. action, H. 21, 3; Dr. § 334; 
GK. 107g.—7s?p0] The art. with ptcp. equiv. to a rel. clause, H. 4,3; Dr. 
§ 135, 7; on the Qal. ptcp. of stative verbs, GK. 50 4, d. — no] For another case 
of ethical dative with ptcp. cf.17 aya Ho. 89; H. 11,2¢; GK. 1195; K6. 36; 
Ew.’ 217, 2, 2) 2) 3); Dr. Dt. 10f, 16. Note Gun.’s suggestion that nD is a 
dittograph of the last syllable of the preceding word (cf. K6. 4027). — 9] 
Either acc. after Ayynn, ze, acc. of spec. (cf. Ké. 327/), or acc. after prym 
(Gun.).— 14, jo . . . 128)] The 1 is consequential, following the ptcp. H. 25, 5; 
Dreiser Ls (1); GK. 116. 3) with 13x, cf, Je. 25% Jb. 11% Ps. 1425. — 5p] 
Standing alone, even without the article, used as a superlative (so Va.; 
GK. 133g¢).—di3p] So far as form is concerned, either fight (so Ke., Val.), 
the noun with p having the force of the verb, or place ses oe Ce oF 
sy 30] Tes = thal perish, or shall be put to flight, Bear me me comparison 
of the second and third strophes, 1 4 and 152,¢, shows a general purpose on 
the part of the writer to repeat the thought with the same words arranged in 
a somewhat striking manner. If omy might be pointed omy (skz//ed) rather 
than odiny, and two or three transpositions made, the similarities of the 
strophes would become still more striking, the parallelism more perfect, and 
a better sense gained. The following is suggested as a plausible conjecture : — 


bon Dip TaN upp» > woana Spr 
yn> por? xd prm oqyaaa 135 pre) 
wp) vd xb a) we} dbo Nd ory) 


Woy? x5 nwpn wend yn OI Dy» DIA 3D) 


Note that after the first clause, those that remain are circumstantial, adding, 
in a subordinate way, details to the main picture. This may in part be repro- 
duced by the use of the conjunction while; H. 45, 1¢; GK. 156d; Dr. 
§ 162. 

Zeydner (7/572, 1886, pp. 201 f.) supposes that 214-16 contains several 
glosses, and that, these being rejected, the original text was: — 


ban Di 328) 
ne Tt coe eae 
ind por? Xd Pim 
wey 020) a7 v3) 
cn Dia ae any 
AT OND 


16. 125 pox] Zhe stoutest of heart, an epexegetical genitive, really super- 
lative; GK. 1284; cf. K6. 336 2.—ony] According to JT an acc. of state, 
H. 33,4; GK. 118”; K6. 3329. 
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Summary. A judgment on Israel: (1) The nation has sinned 
grievously, treating the poor and needy unjustly, and oppressing 
them beyond all measure ; until her behavior has become in the 
eyes of the world a profanation of Yahweh’s holy name. (2) This 
moral condition is due to no lack of effort on Yahweh’s part; since 
he had led Israel out of Egypt into Canaan, had driven out the 
Canaanites before her, and had given teachers who should declare 
righteousness to her; but all his care had been without result. 
(3) For her sins Israel must suffer, the nation shall perish ; none, 
not even the swiftest and strongest, shall escape. 


§ 5. The roar of the lion; destruction is coming. 3)°%. The 
prophet’s first message concerning Israel’s future has been de- 
livered. The people, very naturally, refuse to credit his state- 
ments. Yahweh is not likely, in their opinion, to desert his own 
nation. Everything, politically considered, seems to be prosperous. 
Disaster of any kind is far removed from their thoughts. The 
leaders are blind to the actual situation. To meet this condition 
of things, the prophet delivers what may be regarded as the most 
striking of all his utterances, viz. 3%. The ordinary view * which 
makes this passage an explanation of the prophet’s mission, upon 
the ground that he was compelled by Yahweh’s power to speak, 
although against his will, does not bear close examination. 


The strophic arrangement of 3 }-8is 2, 4, 4, 4, and 2 lines, each line a pentame- 
ter, a movement better adapted to the thought than the trimeter. Strophe 2 
seems to have lost one of its four lines, the restoration of which (something 
like, But you have forsaken and rejected Yahweh your God) greatly aids in se- 
curing an intelligible interpretation. The effort of D. H. Miiller + to connect 
these vs. (1), as two strophes, with a third strophe (vs.™2), in each of which 
there is an allusion to the “lion” in the last line but one, seems arbitrary when 
one measures the last line of the proposed third strophe, and observes that, 
in order to meet the exigencies of the theory, in other words, to get in “the 
lion,” he makes it twice the length of any other line. Cf. the arrangement by 
Lohr which makes vs. !1° consist of three strophes of 10, 6, and 6 lines re- 
spectively, involves the omission of vs,16- 4.56 and 7 and the transposition of 6@ 
to follow %, and disregards the irregularity of the length of the lines thereby 
secured. See also Baumann, 35 ff. Marti treats v.3 as a gloss. 

Se eg A A ty FS ee ee eee 

* This is held by nearly all the commentators; v. the partial list of opinions 
given. t+ Die Propheten, 1. 70f. 
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III. 1-3. A message against the nation which Vahweh brought up 
out of Egypt: You were chosen for a special work; but you have 
Jorsaken Yahweh, therefore you shall be punished for your iniqut- 
ties, for there must be agreement between a nation and tts God. 


1, Strophe 1 (y.1) is made up of two pentameters, and forms the introduc- 
tion. —‘w 133] is really superfluous after o>»>y and before ‘nn75> 4y, and, since 
it lengthens the line unduly, may well be regarded as a gloss. —132] Some 
Mss. have n»3, so @ oikos, and Syr.-Hex. (so also Oet.); cf. 24 312 45 97 with 
51. 2 614 710 99, — “nn b> by] & connects with foregoing by caf. Léhr and Marti 
omit 1° as an interpolation due to a desire to make the following speech refer to 
Judah as well as to Israel. In favor of this might be urged (see Seesemann, 
Lohr; cf. Baumann): (1) that the sentence is complete with 1%; (2) 1° 
drags a little; (3) the change of person, from Yahweh to I, is a little awk- 
ward; (4) this expresses briefly Amos’s theory of divine justice, but this 
theory in the vs. that follow is developed and applied only to Israel, not to 
Judah; (5) Amos never uses 9x5 to introduce a divine oracle. But this con- 
clusion is not necessary. Amos develops his thesis only against Ephraim, 
but it is not impossible that in the theme he has Judah in mind also; by 
means of an addition to an address to Ephraim he briefly indicates that what 
he is about to say in v.? applies to Judah as well as Israel. It is not his 
function, however, to apply it especially to Judah (so Seesemann). Since v.8 
is synonymous with y.2°, this interpretation (v.z.) solving what has already 
become a difficult problem (Oort, 727. XIV., 121 f., 138, failing to find any 
connection between v.? and v.%, and considering the “ particularism” of v.? 
inconsistent with the catholic spirit of Amos, regards vs.) 2 as an interpola- 
tion; while Now. treats 33-8 as having no logical relation to 3!), in order to 
secure a logical antecedent for v.?° and, at the same time, make the structure 
of strophe 2 complete, I would suggest that such a line as, But you have for- 
saken Vahweh, your God, once formed a part of the text.—2. pr] G whiv; 
x. pdvous.— ny] Gr. 2193.—wn bop] & precedes this with the phrase 
“from all the peoples,’”’ which is probably a marginal note, explaining anawn, 
that has crept into the text (so Seb.).— any] @ ras dwaprias (some codd, 
kaxlas); "A. dvoulas; 2. ddutas; O. doeBelas; B Gaarinj © pan; 
D iniguitates. —8. yn] G ért.7d adr xadddov. — vy oN] G éay wh yrwpl- 
cwow éavTods (=), so Marti; but’ A. currdéwyrar; 8, cvvéhOworr, 


1. The form of statement is intended to arouse the attention 
of the people, cf. 3 41 5! 8; the prophet, according to #M@, ad- 
dresses himself to the sous of Zsrae/] by whom he ordinarily means 
Northern Israel ; * but here he adds, as if by an afterthought, che 





* So here Cal., Bauer, Schré., Hi., Ew. 
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whole family that I brought up, etc.], thus giving to the common 
phrase a larger meaning.* A better sense is gained by treating 
my y3 as a gloss, v.s. Cf. for this use of family, v.”, Je. 8° Mi. 2°. 
This phrase “ reminded Israel proper that any preeminence among 
the nations of which they might boast was the inheritance of all 
the sons of Jacob, and it reminded Judah that any danger that 
threatened Israel threatened them also, so far as they had been 
guilty of similar transgressions.” + ‘The word uttered is agains/] 
not simply zz reference ¢o the nation Israel; and here, as fre- 
quently among the prophets, there is the fond allusion to the 
time when Yahweh drought her up out of the land of Egypt] 7.e. 
the time when Israel really became a nation. So intense has the 
thought of the prophet become that he identifies himself with 
Yahweh. —2. You only have I known | Not, acknowledge ¢ as of the 
elect, nor Zeke notice of = love § (cf. Ho. 13° Ps. 1° Jb. 24”) ; with 
the following preposition from, the idea is Zo distinguish from, to 
choose, as in Gn. 18” Je. 1° Is. 58°. This thought is found also in 
Dt. 7° 147 28% 5 Ps, 147”. The doctrine that Israel has 
been chosen by Yahweh for a particular service to the world lies 
at the basis of every expression of Hebrew thought. Nor is it 
paralleled by a similar doctrine among other nations ; in any case, 
the teaching took a stronger hold of Israel. This thought, car- 
ried too far, furnished the basis for a superstition almost as deadly 
as any of those which the Israelitish religion was to displace. 
Against this superstition the prophets contend. The choice of 
Israel by Yahweh, they maintain, is not unconditional. Israel must 
cherish the right mind toward Yahweh, or punishment will come; 
and when it comes, it will be all the more severe because of the 
special privileges which she has enjoyed. “ Was this idea true? or 
was it a fancy of the Hebrew people? To answer this question is 
to place an estimate upon the whole prophetic work. The thought 
of v.’* suggests the idea of failure on the part of Israel to fulfil 
the divine purpose (cf. Ho. 4" Je. 5% Dt. 31% 1S, 15% 2 K. 17") 
because she has rejected Yahweh ; and now J wil/ visit upon you all 
your tniquites| (cf. Ex. 20° Je. 5° 11” 23, etc.), because, Israel, 








* Os., Geb., Ros., Ba., Hd., Pu., Ke., We. t Ke. 
t Mit. § Now., Dr., Elh. 
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you have rejected the unique privileges offered you; because, 
although specially chosen, and given a knowledge of Yahweh’s 
will which others did not have, you have shown yourselves un- 
worthy. Calamity is here, as everywhere, pictured as a visitation 
of God. Too much stress must not be placed upon a@/Z, which 
does not imply that, while all of Israel’s sins shall be punished, 
some of those of less favored nations might be overlooked.* Israel’s 
punishment, declares the prophet, will be the more severe because 
her sins have been more heinous; the “all” refers to the sins of 
the nation many times repeated. If, now, Yahweh and Israel 
have no longer anything in common, can there be harmony and 
cooperation as in the past? —8. Can (they) two walk together, if 
they be not agreed ?| If, on the one hand, Israel has left Yahweh, 
and if, on the other, he is planning for Israel terrible punishment, 
what will be the issue? The prophet sees, what other men of his 
times do not see, viz. the dissolution of the covenant relationship 
which has hitherto existed between Israel and Yahweh. In the 
remaining strophes he proceeds to develop this thought. The 
interpretations which connect v.® with what follows, and make it 
to be the thought of the whole, that everything has a definite 
cause and works out an ordained result (e.g. that two persons, 
seen walking together in the wild moorlands of Tekoa, must have 
arranged their meeting beforehand, z.e. have agreed to be to- 
gether, cf. Jos. 11° Jb. 2"),7 and that the presence of the prophet 
against his will indicates a plan of action formed against them 
by Yahweh himself, { proceed from a wrong point of view. No- 
tice should be taken of that other class of interpretations in 
which a special allusion is found in ‘p43 to the agreement be- 
tween Yahweh and the prophet, conveying authority to the latter, § 
or the agreement between Joel and Amos,|| or the agreement 
among all the prophets, an agreement which indicated the truth 
of their message as coming from the Holy Spirit, this assertion 
of their authority being rendered necessary because the proph- 
ets had been forbidden (2”) to prophesy.** That the verse 





* So Ke. || Munster. 
+ Va., Schré., Hi., Ew., Mit., Now., GAS., e¢ ad. WT Os. 
7 St. ** Ros., Pu. 


§ Cal., Dathe, Bauer, Ros., Mau., Ke., Or. 
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refers to the relation between Yahweh and his people was rightly 
taught by Grotius, Gebhard, Marck, Harenberg, Justi, Schroder, 
Henderson, Pusey. : 


1. AyD A27TNy ayo] does not mark a formal division of the matter (cf. 
4) sis contra Mit.); the prophet both at the beginning and in the middle of 
his utterances frequently uses this, or a similar phrase, to arouse attention. — 
737] Pf. of indef. past, H. 17, 3; Dr. § 9.—o2%y] The prep. is not used 
simply as a dat. (Va.; cf. Gn. 2/6), nor does it mean iz reference to (suggested 
by Va.); the common force against is more appropriate (Ros. and most 
comm. ).—Anevay->>] On 53 sorality of, H. 5,1 a, (1). On form of wnn, Barth 
VB. 161 a; used in this strophe in both its narrower and wider sense, family 
and zation , on its derivation from naw pour out, v. BSZ. 868. — ymbyr] On the 
sudden change of person, see K6. S#é/. 249. —d:180 pN] Appos. annexion, 
H. 8, 3¢; GK. 128 2,—2. o2nx] Emphatic, (1) in standing before its vb. 
rather than as a suffix in connection with it, thus furnishing one of the neces- 
sary usages of nx, H. 11, 24, (1), GK. 117e; (2) in being preceded by P2.— 
vayn] Not a stat. pf. do J Anow, but a pres. pf. have J chosen; H. 175-25 Dr. 
§ 8; GK. 106g, an act of the past the consequences of which, at least in 
part, continue down to and include the present. —,2~by] Implying a statement 
of Israel’s abandonment of Yahweh. —~ax] A future impf. H. 22,1; GK. 1072; 
Dr. § 29.—ni31py] Strictly error, cf. the vb. in 2 S. We 241 etc. andlry on 
1S, 20%, — 8. yiny] Fuller wim (Je. 461221 498); lit, zn’ Ais unities, acc. 
of manner (Barth, ZDAZG, XLII. 356), GK. 118g, Ols.135,¢; cf. Gn. 226-8, — 
ox nds] From nba cstr. with archaic ending t, H. 41rm. e; GK. 90m; Sta. 
§ 343; found in Phoen. (Tabnith inser. 5) as conj.; without ox, Is. rof 


Gn. 43°; cf. Kd. 392@.— yn] lit. they have made an appointment (cf. 
Wid appointed time). 


4,5. The roar of the enemy may even now be heard; Israel, 
unconscious of the fact, is already within the toils. 

In a double figure, that of a lion and his prey, and that of 
a bird and its hunter, the situation of Israel, in the prophet’s 
times, is portrayed. This situation is the result of the separation 
of Israel from Yahweh. The difficulty lies in the fact that Israel 
as a nation has long been deaf to the roaring of the lion, and 
blind to the hunter and his snare. Only the prophet hears and 
sees. 


The structure of strophe 3 is clear. 


4. 93] G ek 700 Spvuod avrod.— nsyn0] Baumann om. —135] @ adds rl. 
Lohr om. 4°-5> as being superfluous both in form and thought. — 5. np by 
pox] G éri rhv yh», which suggests either the omission of mp (so Oort 
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ThT. XIV. 134 and £m., Gun, Mit., Val., Now., Elh., Hirscht, Lohr, Oet., 
Baumann), as having crept in by mistake from the last clause of v.5, or, 
better, the corruption into np of an original >= (Perles).— wp] G itevrod 
(= wpm, or wp» Vol.) ; so ST; Mit. vipr, but cf. Gun. — aby] GoxacOhoerar, 
D adferetur (=n3y17, so also Gr.).—“nn7yo] G emt ris y§s.— 2) xb] G 
adds 74. & om. and renders +55), pelo, but this was not, as Seb., basing his 
idea upon a certain conception of the passage, suggests, the correct text; for 
it carries with it lack of rhythm and of good meaning. 


4. The prophet is a countryman and deals with phenomena 
which are familiar to him. For a long time lions have not fre- 
quented Palestine, but the testimony is unquestioned that they 
were common down to the Christian era, and even later.* — Does 
@ lon roar in the forest when there is no prey for him] t.e. Does 
he go hunting without securing something? or in declarative form, 
When a lion roars, his prey is near at hand; let it beware. The 
second member is only a variation in form of the first: The young 
lion does not utter his voice unless he has caught something. In 
the prophet’s mind the people, destined to suffer for their sins, are 
the prey, which is already, in vision, in the possession of the lion, 
whose roar, though uttered, the prey has not understood. The 
prophet’s voice is one of warning ; and, now, with change of 
figure we hear it again ; and this time, likewise, it is a figure which 
appeals to a countryman. — 5. Does a bird fall upon the ground, 
of there is no hunter? or does a snare fly up without catching 
anything ?| Here, as Mitchell observes, “ the order of thought is 
reversed.” The prophet, with his keen insight, perceives that 
already the bird has fallen, the snare has sprung up. It follows, 
therefore, that there is a hunter near at hand, invisible perhaps, 
but none the less real. Cannot the people see that they are 
entrapped, that they are already within the toils ? 


The first couplet (v.*) has been interpreted (1) as one of several illustra- 
tions of the principle of cause and effect; nothing happens by chance; there 
is always a cause (Reu., Val., Now., GAS., Dr., e¢ a/.); (2) as describing 
Yahweh under the figure of a lion (cf. v.8, also 12, Je. 2589 Ho. 111°; and, 
on the roaring of the lion, cf. Ps. 10424 Is. 529 314 Je. 215 Ez, 22%), ze, 
Yahweh’s roar compels me to prophesy (Schré., Hi.), or Yahweh’s roar indi- 





* Cf, Ju. 145 1S. 1784 2 K. 17%; Reland, Palaestina, 1. 274; Van Lennep, Bzd/e 
Lands, 247; G. E. Post, art. “ Lion,” DZ. 
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cates imminent danger (Cal., Os., Pu.), or Yahweh’s roar should lead to 
repentance (Geb.), or Yahweh does not threaten, and fail to send punish- 
ment (Dathe, Jus., Ros.). It is suggested by some (Ba., Hi.) that in the 
first clause the roaring precedes and is the cause of capture ; while in the 
second, it is a different roar, viz. that which accompanies the eating and so 
follows as the result of the capture. According to Geb. the young lion is the 
prophet who joins with Yahweh in threatening punishment; Hd. suggests that 
the subject of 329 must be mx, not 792, since the young lion in the den 
roars only when the old lion brings home the prey; but the second clause is 
generally understood to present the same thought as the first (Ros., Ke., 
et al.). Even greater difficulty has attended the interpretation of the second 
couplet : (1) a bird does not fall upon the ground, unless there be to it, 2.2. 
the bird (Hi., Mau., Ba.), or the ground (Hes.), a snare (Cal., Os., Dat., 
Ros.), or a fowler (Luther, Ba.); in other words, people do not suffer except 
because of sin; or calamity never comes except by a net which God stretches 
(Cal., Os., Dat.), or calamity comes through the snare of Jeroboam’s false 
worship (Geb.). The np of v.5® is “ the large net of the bird-catcher which he 
has to draw up and which takes a number of birds at once” (Ew.). Hence, 
will the net go up, ze. be taken away (Ew., Hes., Mau.), or treating my) 
as Hiph., will the fowler remove the net before, etc. (Cal., Geb., Jus., Schr. ; 
cf. HB); while many understand it as meaning, the net does not spring up 
unless a bird has entered it (Os., Hi., Hd., Ke., Now., GAS., Dr., e¢ a/.). From 
one or another of these renderings, the thought is inferred to be: Yahweh 
will surely not desist until his threatenings have been fulfilled (Cal., Os., Ros., 
e¢ ai.), or Israel is to be captured by the fowler Satan (Geb.). You cannot 
escape a punishment which God has announced through the prophets (Dat.). 
Just as none of these things happen without a cause, so the prophet’s preach- 
ing is not without cause — Yahweh has revealed to him the coming calamity 
(so GAS., Now., Dr., Marti, e¢ a/.). 


4, mos, Wp2] ms and 14x, which are but different forms of the same 
word (Ols. 216d, Barth, NB. 237), are the usual words for lion. The original 
meaning is probably to be seen in the Ethiopic AC®, wild beast. The Arabic 


S9 5), wild goat, is a different specialization of the same idea. Aram. 998, 
Syr. Lj}, ae arf, all mean Zion. It is the usual word in Hebrew; sad 


(Arab. sy) sCu, Assyr. labbu) is the poetic word and does not mean dis- 
tinctly Zéomess (the old view, cf. Ges. Zes. 738) although in some cases it is 
feminine. 7.52 is the young lion, but old enough to seek prey, thus distin- 
guished from 713 che cud, usually of a lion. —1S yx y7y2)] Circ. clause, cf. v.5, 
no px wp, H. 45, 1d; Dr. § 159; GK. 141¢e.—px] Cstr. before 4 GK. 
1520; Ew® 3214; Sta. § 371@.— Sp pm] Cf. yp xw2.—odx wba] Cf. v3; 
GK. 163¢c.—5. ~1»s] Here fem., but masc. in Ps. 1028 Pr. 723 5 cf. Ké. 
252@.—abyn] On the various constructions, v.s.— wp] The whole bird- 
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net or trap is probably expressed by np (cf. Pr. 723 Ec. 912), consisting of 
two frames covered with nets, which fly together, perhaps the lower one 
flying up, when the trap is sprung. wpyn is either the mechanism by striking 
which the bird springs the trap (cf. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, I. ser. iii. 37f., 46; Hoffm. ZA VW, iii. 101; BSZ.) or, 
better still, the bait (BDB., Dr.); in any case not a synonym of np (contra 
Mit. and Hirscht).— 1135] Inf. abs. prec. the finite vb., intensifying it; H. 28, 
3@; GK. 113, g. On the position of the negative, v. K6. 3527. 


6,7. Zhe calamity comes from Yahweh; but Vahweh always 
warns; why, then, do not the people tremble ? 


Having announced that Yahweh and Israel must now separate 
and that the latter is to be punished (strophe 2), that a nation, 
even at this time, is ready to pounce down upon Israel as her prey 
(strophe 3), the prophet, in strophe 4, asks: Why, when the alarm 
has been given, do the people not tremble? This calamity, so soon 
to burst upon them, like every such calamity, is from Yahweh. Do 
they not understand that Yahweh sends no disaster without having 
previously made announcement through his prophets ? 


6. The structure of strophe 4 is chiastic, members I and 4 relating to the 
alarm, members 2 and 3, to the agency of Yahweh. Nothing can be more 
certain than the close relationship of these two couplets. The versions 
almost unanimously treat 0x as a particle of condition. —-»ya nyn] Hoffm., 
ny2 AY. (v.2.).—nwy] Elh. may. Lohr and Baumann transpose v.°“ and 6, 
—¥. Variations exist as to the tense rendering of ma 2. YY, G roijon 
... drokhtwy; BD facit... revelaverit; B pos site hy.) @ wadelav 
(reading a formation from 1D’, Vol.); the suffix airod is present in G4Q; 
?A. dméppynrov; D. dulduov; O. Thy Bovrnv; S als. Oort’s suggestion 
of a> (74.7. XIV. 135; adopted by Gun.) or }> (Zm., so also Hal.) for 
‘> (v.") is superfluous. Oct. would place v.’ after v.62 on the ground that 
»> of y.7 finds no basis in y.6; while Lohr, Baumann, Marti, om. v.” as a gloss. 


6. Shall a trumpet be sounded in a city| as a summons to bat- 
tle, or in order to give alarm against destructive animals (Jo. 2’), 
or against an approaching enemy (Ho. 5° Je. 6’ Ez. 33°), and 
the people not tremble ?] (cf. Ho. 11°" 1S. 16%). Why, then, 
should not the warnings of the prophet be heard and heeded ? — 
Can evil) i.e. not moral evil, but misfortune, calamity, disaster 
(ciircS: Gifern* 18% Isiegsy Gnao” 44" Ex. 327 Ez. 7°), 
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happen in a city and Yahweh not have caused 7¢?| He is over 
all and in all, the author of all fortune, good or ill.—%. But 
(rather than for) he does nothing| in the way of sending calamity 
upon men,* except he reveal his (secret) purpose to his servants, 
the prophets] To the prophets, who are Yahweh's servants (cf. 
the frequent use of this expression in Jeremiah’s times, ¢.g. 
2 K. 17% 21% 24% Je. 7% 25' 26° 29” 35%), and as such 
represent him in his dealings with men (Gn. 18” Dt. 18"), he 
reveals the significance of the calamity, and the purpose which it 
was intended to subserve. They are given the knowledge and 
are expected to sound the alarm by forewarning and exhortation. 
Since, then, every calamity comes from Yahweh to serve a purpose, 
and since the prophets, who are the interpreters of the divine will, 
have given the alarm, how strange that the people who are in such 
danger do not hear and tremble ! 


6. ox] better understood as an interrogative (= um; so many, eg. 
Har., Jus., Ros., Ew., Hd., Pu., Reu., Or., We.) than as a conditional part. 
(Schré. apparently, Mit.); rarely (cf. Gn. 38!7 1 K. 17 Ju. 58 Is. 2918) at the 
beginning of an interrog. and still more rarely, as here, repeated (cf. Je. 4877 - 
Jb. 62); cf. H. 42, 4a, 6; GK. 1504; Ew.’ 324 ¢, (¢)).—19 xd oy] Circ. 
clause; note use of xb (not px, see vs. #55 cf. ny x5 myn), because the vb. 
is finite; GK. 1522, 4; Dr. § 162,—y2 nyn] Hoffm.’s reading, (1) Ay? 
(fem. of yy =nymn; cf. Ex. 3217), and (2) 13, through a watcher, i.e. a 
prophet, is, as Gun. (pp. 59-61) has said, open to the following objections : 
1) The word ny) cannot be shown to exist; in Ex. 3217 it is either to be read 
syn with Qert, or myn, with a fem. suffix, with Di. 2) yy is not identical with 
AYIA, but means, in accordance with the original meaning of the root, 
a tumultuous noise rather than a warning cry (Ex. 32! Mi. 4° Jb. 36%). 
3) The reading ya for ya is very questionable. No text is known in which 
sy has the meaning proposed, synonymous with prophet. 4) The inference 
which Hoffm. draws, that “false prophets do not warn,” z.e. false prophets 
sleep while the true are wakeful, is not warranted by the facts. 5) The 
connection with ney x mn) would be difficult, and Hoffm. does not ex- 
plain it.—nwy] The 3rd pers. is resumed here; cf. v.28; K6. SzZ. 256.— 
7. .>] Does not mean here for (to be joined with v.8; Schm., Or., Dr.), 
nor zamely (Hi.), nor surely (Geb., Hd., BDB., Now.; cf. GAS.), nor is 
Oort’s suggestion of a change to A> or > necessary; the preceding sentence 
is virtually a negative sentence, and ‘> = du¢(Mit.), H. 441m. (¢); GK. 163 4; 
Ew.® 354. ¢.— ny] Indef. freq., H. 21, 3; Dr. § 33 (4); GK. 107 g.—N> 


* Cal., Geb., Ros. 
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737 ...] A usual form of expressing nothing (cf. Ex. 94 1 K. 57 108 Is. 39”); 
cf. also 95... >, xo ome; H. 14, 2d; GK. 1526.—onx 2] except= 
unless previously, H. 48,17; GK. 163¢; K6. 3722.— 72] Fut. pf, H. 19, 3; 
Dr. § 17.—7D] The old derivation was from 7D», to establish, hence a de- 
cree, counsel (Jus.; Ges. Zzes.602; Hd.). It is now usually assigned to the 
root 1D of uncertain meaning (BbB.; a Il. p. 49; cf. Hom. ZDMG. 


XLVI. 529). Similar is Syr. yom yoaut, secret conversation, 7d has the 
meanings, (1) confidential discourse, (2) counsel, (3) secret, (4) assembly, here 
probably secret, secret counsel, cf. Je. 23!8-?%. Loéhr (w.s., following Duhm, 
and Che. £B. 1. 154) urges against the authenticity of v.7 (1) the difficulty of 
explaining 13; (2) the phrase D»x1227 way belongs to Je., Dt., and later litera- 
ture; (3) yd occurs nowhere prior to Je.; (4) the poetic structure differs 
from that of the context, hence it is to be regarded as an interpolated expla- 
nation of v.8%, But an argument from language is at best unconvincing; the 
> can be satisfactorily disposed of as above; and the v. fits well in the strophic 
structure here presented. 


8. The enemy having manifested his presence, let every one fear ; 
Yahweh having spoken, let every one recognize the coming calamity. 


The utterance is the last of the rapidly rising climax, and sus- 
tains a close logical connection with what has been said; both 
members are thus connected with strophe 2, the first, also, espe- 
cially with strophe 3, and the second with strophe 4 ___In view of 
the decision to punish Israel for his sins (strophe 2), a movement 
has been inaugurated which makes Israel, though seemingly un- 
conscious of the fact, the prey of a mighty nation (strophe 3); 
the lion has roared, let every one fear (strophe 5 @); Yahweh is 
the author of this situation, and has through his prophets an- 
nounced it, though without effect (strophe 4); che Lord God hath 
spoken, let every one hear and see beforehand the coming disaster 
(strophe 5 4). 

8. The parallelism is complete and synonymous, although “the lion” and 
“the Lord God” do not have the same reference. — ax] @ and B render 


by futures, épevierar, rugiet, S and © by pfs., Sood, 073.— For 139] all 
have pfs. —*n] @ kal rls in both cases. —33"] We. 377 (so ‘also Now.); and 
Che. (Z&. 1. 154) 28>); but no change is necessary. 


8. The prophet, as has been seen, recognizes in the tramp of 
the Assyrian army, which his ear has been quick to catch, the fact 
that che ion has roared |, and, himself hearing it so distinctly, he 
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does not understand why others should be deaf to it.— Who zs 
there that does not fear ?| The purpose of the roaring was to occa- 
sion fear ; why is it that every citizen of the kingdom is not terror- 
stricken and penitent before the approach of this terrible army 
from the north? — Zhe Lord Yahweh hath spoken| and the words 
have no uncertain sound. The message given, as always, through 
his servant, the prophet, and given for the purpose of carrying con- 
viction to the hearts of those who would not see, has been uttered ; 
who ts tt that cannot prophesy ?*| Who is there so blind as not to 
see this coming misfortune and proclaim beforehand its terrible 
significance ; in order that, if perchance Israel should hear and 
repent, Yahweh might order otherwise? ‘This was the purpose of 
all prophecy. 


8. axw ars] Circ. cl. with vb. in pf. (che Lions having roared) preced- 
ing the principal sentence, H. 45, 34; Dr. § 165; GK. 156 @,.— NW n> on] 
z.e. who should not fear? or who ts there that does not fear ? or let every one 
fear. On the force of the tenses here and the conditional nature of the sen- 
tence v. GK. 159%; Dr. § 154.— 23°] It is not necessary to suppose (Schré.) 
that there is here a reference to the event described in 712, and that conse- 
quently that event took place before the utterance of this passage. The sub- 
stitution of 77m for x33» (v.s.) is too prosaic, but harmonizes with the general 
interpretation adopted above, 


§ 6. The doom of Samaria. 3°-4’. In still another form the 
prophet delivers the message given him to proclaim. (r) So great 
is the wickedness of the capital city, Samaria, that even Egypt 
and Philistia, called upon to look within Samaria’s walls, are 
astonished at what they see. (2) But an enemy is coming who 
will quickly lay waste this beautiful and luxurious city. What 
remains will be as nothing. Even the altars of Bethel will be in- 
cluded in the dreadful destruction. (3) The women of Samaria, 
because of their debaucheries, must share the punishment. They 
shall be carried away captives through breaches in the wall. 


This piece, which is entirely separate from the preceding and following, 
originally consisted of six strophes, each containing four pentameters. To 
_ restore this, certain minor changes in the text are necessary as well as 

the transfer of v.15 to follow v. (see BW., Sept. 1808, pp: 179-82; so 

a EE eee 


* Geb., Ros.; cf. GAS. “who can but prophesy?” 
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also Elh.; cf. Léhr who places v.!2 after vs.J3.M4.andl5; and Baumann who 
places v.!? between v.! and v1), Here again Miiller’s arrangement of 
strophes (Die Propheten, I. 71) fails, because he has not observed that 
4'° belongs with 3°15 and, indeed, forms the climax of the piece (so We., 
GAS.) The first line of each strophe, as rearranged, contains a statement of 
proclamation or assertion on the part of Yahweh, thus giving great intensity 
to the whole passage. Still further, the six strophes logically divide them- 
selves into three groups, each of two, and in the first strophe of each group 
reference is made to Samaria. Strophes 1 and 2 (vs.9-10, ys.ll- 15) present a 
judgment scene. Samaria is accused of tumult and oppression. Outside 
nations are summoned to witness her wickedness and to testify against her. 
The decision is rendered — punishment, viz. destruction by a foreign foe 
who will lay waste the whole city. Three clauses are probably interpola- 
tions: (1) 17p8) (v.2) merely repeats the idea contained in yyw and, 
although in the form +pxb it would be common, may be thrown out; (2) 
m27P32 Oprwyr (v.29) is very awkward, meaning, not oppression, but the op- 
pressed; does not join well with mpinn; is superfluous in view of 1 (v.22) ; 
and entirely spoils the measure of the line (see BW, Sept. 1898, p. 182; so 
Lohr). (3) 77) ox2 (v.15) does violence to the measure and is tautological 
after the same phrase in v.11, which constitutes the first member of the strophe. 
The transfer of v.1> to follow v.! is justified by the demands of the strophic 
arrangement, for otherwise all would be confusion; by the closeness of 
thought in vs.ndl>, everything having to do with houses (palaces, winter 
houses, summer houses); and by the fact that in its present position it makes 
an anti-climax, while by its removal v.!* furnishes, in the destruction even 
of Bethel’s altars, the highest point yet reached in the description. 


9. nupix] G xwpas (= nix; so also Elh.), or nw qs (Vol.), so in 
vs.l0. 11, syqwxa] @ év’ Acovplous (= Wwxa, so also Gr., Wkl. Uncersuch. 185, 
Val., Oort Z7., Oet., Marti); Elh., swxo.— yy] Elh., 3y), omitting 2 nos. 
—nnsp pix] G ris Alyirrovu, probably an error for y#s Aly!, which appears 
in 22 Mss. (so Hirscht).— xy] Baumann om.— 17] Read in sg. with @S 
and Syr.-Hex.; cf. 41 6! (so Oort, 727. XIV. 129; We., Now., GAS., Lohr, 
E}h., Oet., Baumann) ; Gr. »y.— nnn] Ssg., G davyacra, reading incorrectly, 
nynqyon, pass. ptcp. of mon (Drusius, Ba.), 2. dxopraclas.—737p3 . . . ADNA] 
Oort (727. XIV. 129) AWanpa . . . FDyN3. —A37p3a opwyr] om. as a gloss upon 
nnwnn, which unduly lengthens the line (v.s.).—10. wo] @ sg. — 433 ney] 


@ a eora évarriov air#s (= mn?» +. We, Va.).— 722] & (2aamass, 
(connecting with n>, Seb.), © NOUN. _" DN] Léhr removes to the end of 
the v.; Baumann om.—11. prxn 330) 93] G Tvpos xuxdd0ev 7 yh cov épnuwdy- 
cera, vocalizing 4x, taking cov from fol. line, dropping », and adding the vb. 
D tribulabitur et circuietur terra, Read 210) with $ (adopted by St., Gun., 
Seb., We., Gr., Val., Now., Dr., Léhr, Elh., Hirscht, Oet.); this is better than 
ap) (Ba.), or 2°30 (Bauer); cf. Hoffm. and Gu., 2:2D.; Jus. 3°aD 18 (but v. 
Gun.); Oort (Zm.) 31210); Rahmer 2:30 (cited by Hirscht), a dialect form 
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for s:3¥ = flame; Va. 212d 153; Gr. wn, for 8, on basis of 8; Hal. 1713) 73. 
—snm] S$ = 1), with fol. suffixes in 3 sg. fem. @ xardge. We., 1717) (so 
also Gr., Now., Lohr, Elh., Oet., Hal.).—-on] Hal. ne2.— wan] Oet., 1332). 
—15. snvm)] @G avyxed kal mardéw, explained by Vol. as a double 
rendering based on a reading, »np7 or »n17; cf. G’s rendering of op 
in 1S. 70,—b1] G mpooreOjoovra: = 15d) or 15D13 (Va., Oet.) or dN (Vol.). 
—na7 ona] & erepor ofkor roddol ; GA ofkor Erepor woddol. There is no need 
to suppose, with Oort (747. XIV. 128), that {AT is corrupt; cf. Baumann, 
ywa xna.— m7 oxy] Lohr om. as a later addition (w.s.). 


9-11. Samaria’s wickedness astonishes the neighboring nations. 


9. The opening words accord with the oriental usage of sum- 
moning assemblies by proclamation. Pvoclaim] 1.e. let it be 
proclaimed, the word being used indefinitely,* and not addressed 
specifically, either to the prophets (for Amos seems everywhere 
to be standing alone in his work), the hostile nations, { or any 
general messenger. § — Over the palaces| Because either the 
upper classes are addressed, as corresponding to the upper 
classes of Samaria, upon whom judgment was coming, || or the 
palace is the natural place from which proclamation is dissemi- 
nated. — Ashdod .. . Egypt] The prophets not infrequently 
represent pagan peoples as morally superior to the rebellious 
people of Yahweh, because the former sin in ignorance, but the 
latter with full knowledge.** These two names are representative, 
Ashdod standing for Philistia. In explanation of the selection of 
these, it has been suggested that they, of all nations, rejoiced 
most over Israel’s humiliation ; t+ that these two in contrast with 
Edom, Ammon, Moab, Syria, and Phoenicia, stood apart from 
Israel ; { that they were the nations whose unrighteousness Israel 
had experienced ; tf that “even the chief cities of the Philistines 
and Egyptians, who indeed are not weak and can tolerate much, 
would be amazed, if they saw the mad extravagance and the 
injustice in Samaria”; §§ that Ashdod especially was chosen be- 
cause of its similarity to "8, the word used in v.” to denote the 
violence of which Amos accuses the people. |||| — Gacher ye upon 
the mountain of Samaria] If the plural is read, the reference 





* Ros., Mau., Mit, Dr.  § Hd. ** Cf. Hal. §§ We. 
+ Hi., Ke. || Hi, Mau., Ke. Mit, ++ Ew. \I|| GAS. 
{ Ba, §] Mercer, Ros., Ba, oie, 
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is to the mountains of Ebal and Gerizim, from which may be 
seen the mountain or hill on which Samaria is built and on 
which the witnesses might stand and look down into Samaria (cf. 
1 K. 16%) ;* but the better reading is 47, z.e. the mountain or 
hill of Samaria (cf. 4' 61). — Samaria] is declared to have been 
founded by Omri (1 K. 16%). It is on a hill about three hun- 
dred feet high, surrounded on three sides by mountains, but 
open toward the west. Later it was fortified, especially by 
Ahab, so that it was strongly defended. It took a siege of three 
years for Assyria to capture it. From that time on it was of 
little importance.— And see the manifold tumults therein] In 
other words, the turbulent and voluptuous life of the nobles 
(Pr. 15%°),f including oppression, { confusion and overturning of 
justice, § arbitrary deeds of might, || strife of poor and rich, 
terrores.** —10. And (how) they know not to do good The igno- 
rance carries with it indifference and hostility (cf. Je. 4%).~ The 
emphasis is on xow, all ideas of right having been lost.tf The 
reference is, of course, to the wealthy Samaritans. — Zhese who 
treasure violence and oppression| ‘That is either (1) store up 
money and goods which are the fruit of violence (cf. 2°"), t{ or 
(2) heap up oppression as one heaps up treasure. §§ —11. Zhere- 
jore| Because of the iniquities which have been mentioned, for 
the existence of which there is ample evidence, az adversary shall 
surround the land | An enemy,||\| rather than afzcton,{{ in view 
of the following phrase; in any case, the invasion is one which 
shall include the whole country. — And he shall strip from thee thy 
strength| The subject is the adversary of the preceding clause ; 
this is better than to treat the verb as impersonal, one shall strip,*** 
or to make it passive, thy strength shall be stripped from thee,tf 
or to understand the subject to be Yahweh. ttt — And thy palaces 
shall be plundered | The beginning of the more detailed description 
of the results of the invasion, the principal effect of which is seen 
in the destruction of the more prominent and splendid buildings 





* So Cal., Jus., Schré., Ba., Mit., Dr. + Hes. + Cal. 
§ Jus., Schré. || Va. {I Ros. ** Mich, tt We. 
tt Dat., Va., Schré., Ros., Ba., Hd., Gun., Now., Dr. §§ Jus., Pu., We. 


|||| Cal., Geb., Mich., Mau., Hd., Ke., Gun., We., Now., Elh. 
bial Jer., Hi., Hes., Ba., Dr. eK Fi, +t Ba, 
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of the city. This is continued directly (according to the re- 
arrangement suggested above) in v.¥.— And I will smite the 
winter house together with the summer house| The older opinion, 
that the winter and summer houses were distinct, being built and 
arranged differently, although close together,* seems to have little 
support. They were rather different parts of the same house,f the 
upper story, if there were two, or the exterior, if there was but one 
story, being used for summer. Cf. Ju. 3” Je. 36% An inscrip- 
tion recently discovered at Zinjirli, dating but shortly after Amos’s 
time, furnishes an interesting parallel to this expression. Bar- 
rekub, King of Sham’al, a vassal of Tiglathpileser III., relates his 
activities in decorating his father’s house in honor of his ancestors, 
the kings of Sham’al, and says, “ and it is for them a summer house 
and a winter house.” {| — Zhe houses of ivory| That is, houses 
adorned with ivory (cf. Ps. 45° and Ahab’s house, 1 K. 22”), an 
evidence of great luxury, for ivory was costly (cf. 1 K. 108). All 
these were houses of nobles rather than of kings. § — Many houses 
shall perish] According to some 8°39 may be translated greaz, cf. 
Is. 5°; || but the more natural idea is that many houses (cf. 6” Is. 5° 
2 K.17°°), even those of the common people, shall be destroyed. 
The writer sees a great catastrophe, the destruction of every struc- 
ture in the city. 


9. by] According to Massora Magna (cf. Mercer, Ba.), here and in twelve 
other cases, pow with by instead of Sx, —cws2] On prep. 3 after noun in 
estr. state to define more closely the force of annexion, H. 9,24; GK. 1304; 
Ew.5 2894; K6. 3362; cf. also pnxa. Against MT and in support of his own 
reading (v.s.) Elh. urges (1) that the coupling of a Philistine town with the 
great land of Egypt is unlikely ; (2) that one would not expect only swo people 
to be summoned to witness Samaria’s corruption, but rather the whole world; 
(3) that the reference to “palaces” is strange; it is not uncommon to speak 
of the dend when the inhabitants of it are really referred to, but “palaces” is 
never used for the people of the land; (4) @’sreading nos; consequently the 
reading, “ Proclaim to the lands, from Assyria to the land of Egypt,” etc., was 








* Bauer, Ros., Dr. 

t+ Van Lennep, Bible Lands, 115; Thomson, ZB. I. 478; Ri. HBA. I. 574-80; 
Reu.; GFM. Fudges, 96 ff; DB2 1. 1403-8; Benz. Arch. III—24. 

t Quoted by Dr. from an article by Sachau in Sitzungsberichte d. Akademie d. 
Wissenschaft, Berlin, Oct. 22, 1896, p. 1052. 

§ Gun., We., Now. || Ki., Cal., Geb., Bauer, Mau., Hd. 
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probably the original one. But (1) the plural nips occurs only once, Ps. 4912, 
and there not in the sense of /ands, countries, but as denoting the landed 
possessions of individuals; (2) Ashdod, a representative town of Philistia, 
and Egypt are summoned as two of the lands most closely concerned with 
Israel’s affairs; (3) “ palaces,” a favorite word with Amos, are mentioned as 
representative of the ruling classes. — 1pDN7] Niph., with its original reflexive 
meaning, GK. 51 c.—»1n79y] The difference between the sg. 17 and the pl. »77 
is important; if 17 is read, the outside nations are invited into Samaria 
itself (cf. 4161, v.s.). —5y] here and 2S. 1711 2 K. 2229, instead of ox after 
DN, according to Massora Magna chs Mercer).—}1.nv] The name of the 
city is in Aram. }.9¥, in Syr. pee Assyr. Samerina. It probably means 
watch-tower, from 12v. Cf. however, Sta. ZAW. V. 165-75; GAS. AC. 
346-9. — nnn] Cf. Pr. 711 201. The pl. may intensify the idea (GK. 124 ¢) or 
represent a condition finding frequent expression (GK. 124 f) ; according to 
Hi. made pl. by the proximity of the pl. opwy; elsewhere (1 S. 5% 11 14% Zc. 
1413) in sg.—opwy] Taken (1) as a pass. ptcp., those oppressed, calumniam 
patientes (Jer., Va., Ros.); (2) as connected with nnn as a case of hendiadys 
= the great cry of the oppressed (Geb.); (3) as a ptcp. used as a noun (Jb. 
35° Ec. 41), cf. Sya1, ann (Hd., Ba.); (4) asa noun, oppression (Jus., Schré., 
Mau., and most modern comm.), used collectively and then abstractly, GK. 
124¢; K6. 261 @; but evidently here it is a gloss (v.s.),.—10. yo xd] 
Grammatically dependent on 1s (v.°), see. . . and how they do not know (cf. 
Ho. 71° Je. 2! Ec. 6). Cf. GK. 157; Ew.® 3516; K6. 4134, and Sz. 250. 
—nwy] The inf. as obj. of verb (cf. 1 K. 37; Is. 114, etc.); cf. H. 29, 12; 
GK. 114 ¢; K6. 399 2.— 722] Fem. for neut., cf. nyn, Gn. 502; mbps, Je. 64; 
mai, Ps. 51°; cf. H. 2,26 (2); GK. 122 g.— osNn] Cf. construction of 
apxwn (27); Ko. 411f; GK. 1264.—11. 3:20) 7x] Besides the textual 
changes above, the following constructions have been suggested: (1) the 
supplying of x3» (Ros.); (2) 3:30 = maa used as a prep., Ps. 50% (Hi.); 
(3) supply 13 M7) after) (Ros.), the 1 = and indeed, cf. Je. 1518 Ez. 137-” 
(Gh 15 4:0) 5G paiee = 77935 of. 2K. 178) Cd.) 5. (5). 3p =)>: 3°203,¢f- 
Ex. 1618 4038 Nu, 158, 5 here omitted on account of the sententious brevity 
of the message (Ba.,), cf. K6. 319 g, 375 @.— 1771] 1 written defectively ; 
for subj. have been suggested, -x (Mau.), Yahweh (Ba.), 1p (Hi.), H. 37, 
2c; GK. 144¢,¢; Ew.® 2946 (2); cf. v.3 Is. 635; We.’s reading 7717) is 
suggestive, but not really necessary.—y ypr] A change in the suffix from 
the 3d m. pl. to the 2d f. sg., ¢.e. to the city of Samaria or the Israelitish 
nation, GK. 1224; Ew.8 3174; 1y = might, with the idea of glory Ge) 
not fortresses (Ew.), which would require a more specific word (Ba.); 

322, naxan, Ps. 29! 966 1328,—1332] On form, GK. 674.—15. »n27)] a 
use of the 1st p. is no more striking after 145) (v.!1) than, according to SAT, 
ALTOL! ehiens yb) wr (vy. 14); on >_, instead of 1, GK. 75 f—A7No ma] On 
annexion as a ‘substitute for the adjectival construction, H. 8,3¢; GK. 1289; 
here used collectively. —y] sagether with = and, cf. Gn, 32! 28° (Ros., 
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Mau., Or., We., Mit., Now.), not upon, z.e. the stones of one falling upon 
those of the other (Ba., Ke., GAS.).— #2 °n2] Onna = bat-té, GK. 96; 
Sta. §187@; BSZ, and BDB.s.v. jwa (also 1K. 1018; cf. Ez. 2715) is for the 
fuller pani, tooth of elephants (cf. 1 K. 10% 2 Ch. 974). For further allu- 
sion to houses of this kind, see 1 K. 22% Ps. 459. —15b1] Pf. 3 pl. of mp0, cf. 
Is. 6617 (BDB.), or of app, cf. Je. 12* (suggested by Ros., cf. BSZ. where it is 
assigned to both roots!).—o21 ona] Singularly like the Assyr. ditu radi, 
the ideographic equivalent of the word ekad/u, 537, which has gone over into 
Heb., Aram., and Syr. The Assyr. ekad/u is itself a loan-word, being the 
Assyrian form of the Sumerian e-ga/= great house. The phrase here may 
then be equivalent to or>99 = palaces. 


12-14. Nothing will be left to Samaria’s luxurious nobles; and 
even the altars of Bethel will be destroyed. 


These strophes furnish pictures in detail of the coming destruc- 
tion, the first, of its effect upon those who have been living lives 
of luxurious ease; the second, of its effect upon the religious 
institutions of the period. 


12. b13] Hoffm. (24 W, IIL, ror £.) 12. —absn] $ Spoba = shall be 
carried away, which makes better sense, unless with We. we understand the 
last part of the line to have been lost, e.g. from the invading enemy, —})10v2] 
Oort (727. XIV. 128; so Baumann) om. as a later insertion. —7uD nNp2] & 
carévayre Ths puis (explained by Hirscht as = nyp nx pd; by Oort, foe. cit. 


as =D 13)3; cf. Stek. 102); cf. O. karévavte kAluaros; S eis — jp-goms 
(= 79D oNnpA, 8 and mn having been transposed, dD being a dittograph; Seb.) ; 
© yobw ypna = in the strength of power. Oort, nun ‘nwa (so also Val.); 
Hal. “np npaa; Marti, ns cushion.— wry] & lepets; against the explanation 
of Jer., adopted by most critics, that @ did not understand the meaning of the 
word and so merely transliterated it, épes, and that it was afterward modified, 
Hirscht rightly urges the fact that in 6 G renders wy correctly; G@™s, Z., O., 

and | Syr.- -Hex. have «Alyy, and some codd. «Alva, following Aawackg. & has 


RG (= p78), which may be a part of the translation of pp 1a), as it was 
vocalized (Seb.), way being wholly omitted. @ ps = érust, which points 
to a different reading from S#1@, since in 64 wy is rendered correctly. On the 
basis of @’s rendering, and the supposition that GST all point to a word 
ending with 0, while ©@ seems to have read a word beginning with >, Hirscht 
proposes 00> (= their confidence). BW has Damasci. Hoffm.’s proposal to 
read Damascus, and to connect 12%, beginning oan, with v.18, does not 
commend itself. We. suggests that pwns is a corruption of some word corre- 
sponding to nxp, Léhr om. 12) pawn as a gloss combined from 3° 4! 64. Elh. 
proposes wy pepy 323), the construction being like that of my» ma non +5 
in 2 Ch, 362, Oet. wry y2ye2, cf. Pr. 718, Gr. way nomen, cf. Ju. 438, 
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Margolis (A/SZ. XVIL., 1901, 170 f.), wry pivin, translating: “So shall the 
children of Israel that dwell in Samaria rescue the corner of a couch and the 
leg of a bed,” regarding + as dittog. of 2, and n as dittog. of w, and treating 3 
as 3 of accompaniment, 3 5x), meaning “ escape with, rescue.” Che. (ZB. I. 
149) substitutes 39wp for pent; Duhm and Marti, nyvg1.—18. .95x may oss 
MNasn] G kvpios 6 deds 6 ravroxpdrwp, omitting 34%; so also HW. & “the 
Lord of Hosts, the Mighty One, the God of Israel,” reading apparently »348 
benws bx may mn; probably the 5xnw) onbs is a gloss explaining m7) 
miwasn (Seb.). Léhr om. the whole of yv.18%, 4) nm) 0x3, as a later addition 
having no place in the original strophic structure. — 14. mina] Oort naxn 
(TAT. XIV. 142; so also Val., Elh.; cf. Stade and Marti). We. om. y.l40 
as a later addition which is wholly foreign to the context (so also Now., Lohr; 
Che. #8. 1. 154; Bu., art. “ Amos,” Jew. Enc.), but v.2. 


12. As the shepherd rescues from the mouth of the lion]. The 
mind of the prophet reverts to his own experiences,* and not sim- 
ply to a popular saying + (cf. 1S. 17%* Is. 314). The shepherd 
(cf. Ex. 22”) was accustomed to produce the remains of a beast 
as evidence. Amos’s references to lions are not infrequent; cf. 
3*° 5% The force of the comparison lies in the insignificant 
character of what is rescued, viz. two legs or a piece of an ear], 
the merest remnant, something, indeed, not worthy of mention. 
Some { think of an allusion to a variety of goat with exceedingly 
large ears, which would be of sufficient value to account for the 
shepherd’s rescuing them at such danger to himself; but this is 
unnecessary. — So the children of Israel shall be rescued | There 
is to be added, perhaps, from the enemy (v.s.) ;_ cf. the rendering 
rescue themselves ;§ in other words, practically none of the Is- 
raelitish voluptuaries described shall be saved, there being no 
possible reference to the remnant referred to in 9°, an idea so 
cherished by Isaiah (6%). || — Zhey who sit in Samaria on the 
corner of a couch, on the damask of a divan| One may put aside 
without much consideration most of the interpretations proposed 
for this passage, ¢.g. (1) the inhabitants dwelling in two particular 
streets in Samaria, viz. Peath Mittah and Demesek Eres ;§ (2) by 
hypallage, for in a bed of extremity,** zc. brought from afar, 
and in a couch of Damascus,tf ze. covered with Damascene 











* Ros, schrosuad. Hi. Te jus. lad. § Ew., Ke. || Contra Ba. 
q Ee ed upon the use of D\3v rather than 0°23" (Drusius, cited by Geb.). 
**F AND NYA. Tt pwnot woya. 
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stuff; * (3) those few should be saved who had crept into 
beds for safety, into couches covered with Damascene stuff; t 
(4) in Samaria, that is, in the corner of a bed, etc., the city 
being thus compared to a bed from its geographical position ; { 
(5) there shall be saved only the sick lying on couches ;§ (6) shall 
secure themselves with the corner of a couch, etc., connecting 
ny) MXBS with yyy. || We have a picture of Samaria’s nobles lying 
free from care on soft couches (6').§ Perhaps there is contained 
a thrust at the new court method of sitting on the corners of sofas 
instead of lying on them.** —138. Hear ye] Addressed, not to the 
Egyptian and Philistine nobles who are thus commissioned by 
Yahweh to make to his people the announcement of their doom,tt 
nor to Israel herself, {{ nor to the few faithful, §§ nor to the proph- 
ets (v.s.);|||| but for rhetorical purpose, to individuals among 
the people, or to any who might hear.§ — And testify against] 
Meaning more than declare unto, cf. Gn. 43° Dt. 4¥% 30%. — The 
house of Jacob| i.e. the house of Israel (cf. 9° with 9°); but the 
writer means not all Israel (3"), who would have an interest in and 
be witnesses of the sin and punishment ;*** but rather the ten 
tribes (7*°),ttt as is indicated by the mention of Bethel. — Zhe 
declaration of the Lord Vahweh, the God of Hosts| Cf. similar ex- 
pressions in 5“ 6" Ho. 12° Is. 1°, here either wholly or in part a 
gloss; v.s. for the great variations of the versions.—14. Tha] 
What follows is an object clause after zestify against (v."); cf. the 
renderings, for, ttt surely.§ —In the day that I visit the trans- 
gressions of Israel upon him] t.e. when the threatened disaster 
comes. — f will inflict punishment upon the altars of Bethel | 
Peculiar sacredness attached to the altars (cf. 2°) at Bethel, for 
here Abraham and Jacob had erected altars (Gn. 12° 357), and 
here sacrifice had been offered in all later times (1 S. 10°). Allu- 
sions to the worship at Bethel are found in 1 K. 12%! 1312 
Am. 9’ Ho. 4” 1o'*8. The destruction of these altars meant in 
reality the entire abolition of Israel’s worship, and was the great- 
est blow which could be struck. Wellhausen argues that vl‘? 
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is an interpolation, because (1) not the altars but Samaria’s aris- 
tocracy are the sinners, (2) the sins of Samaria’s aristocracy 
could not be visited upon Bethel’s altars, and (3) in the preceding 
verses, and in v.” Amos speaks of Samaria’s excesses ; but this is 
not convincing, for (1) just as the punishment threatened, takes, in 
one case, the form of destruction of dwelling houses, so it takes 
here the form of destruction of religious structures ; (2) Bethel is 
described by Amaziah as a sanctuary of the king and a royal resi- 
dence (7"), and its destruction would mark the humiliation of the 
royal house, as well as the disappearance of the last refuge of the 
people (1 K. 1 2%) ;* (3) as has been shown above, v.” is to be 
taken with vs." ”, and this utterance is the highest yet reached in 
the prophetic climax. — Horns of the altar] An important part of 
the altar, since they were needed for the performance of a certain 
part of the ceremony (Lv. 4”).+ 


12. »xy] Impf. of def. freq., H. 21, 2; Dr. § 33 (2); GK. 107 g.—... nynn 
ynxn] On the use of the article, GK. 1267. — nw] On form, GK. 97 a, note; 
Sta. § 361 6. On use of the numeral with the dual to express a certain emphasis, 
GK. 88 /; K6. 257 d@,—1»] Used especially in legal expressions. —573] Only 
here; cstr. of 573, @ piece, from 272, in Hiph. dvide,; = 734, lobe of the ear, 
Ex. 197°; but note the suggestion of 535 (v.s.); cf. Is. 2613 (cf. Gun. per contra). 
—oav7] Hoffm.’s conjecture that with this word v.!® begins, O ye who dwell, 
etc., etc., hear, has nothing for its support; it goes better with what precedes. 
The ptcp. with the art.= rel. clause, GK. 1264. The usual objections to 
the JM1@ of this clause are: (1) on the basis of the rendering Damascus, 
(@) that the presence of Israelites in D. is inexplicable, (6) that some word 
corresponding to nxpa is necessary before wry; (c) that it requires a change 
of pointing, viz. ppt; (2) on the basis of the rendering damask, (a) that in 
the time of Amos Damascus was not renowned for the manufacture of 
the material now named after it, (4) the old versions are all against it, 
(c) in Arabic the name of the material (dimaks) differs from that of the city 
(Dimaksh), so that it is doubtful whether there really is any connection 
between the two. Cf. Frankel, Aramédische Fremdworter im Arabischen, 40, 
288; K6. Sz. 26f.; BDB. For the various attempts to emend the text v.s. 
—18. mixasa nbs ma os) This is the only occurrence in the O. T. of this 
full title. Other combinations with mwas in Amos are nN33n *n>N mM, 614; 


oe 
* Mit. 
+ On an Aramaic inscription from Teima, to the S.E. of Edom, an altar is 
represented with horns, curved like those of an ox, rising from the corner. Perrot 
and Chipiez, History of Art in Sardinia, Fudaea, etc., 1. 304. 
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mxay wnbx mim, 4l8 gif 27 68; myxayn Ay TN, 98; 18 MRIs DN TIM, 526, 
G has nw33 also in 9% 15, Other divine titles used in Amos are: 717, 54 times; 
mim) 758, Ig times; 278, 3 times; and 07x, once, viz. 441. Lohr (p. 58) 
maintains (1) that of the titles in which nwx3% appears, the oldest one is 
mixas mm, a form not appearing in Amos, but especially frequent in Is., Je., 
Hg., and Zc.; (2) that nxas was not used at all by Amos, but is to be 
ascribed to later editors wherever it appears in the book; (3) that the earliest 
passage in which nix2s appears is 2 S. 51°, which belongs to the 9th century, 
and shows that the name has been long familiar to the people; (4) that the 
earliest use of myx3¥ that has come down to us was that which denoted 
Yahweh’s warlike might, and (5) that later it came to denote Yahweh as the 
ruler of the powers of nature. The title is distinctly of a prophetic character, 
occurring only in the prophets, the prophetic histories, and in six Psalms of a 
prophetic tone. For other discussions of the meaning and use of the name 
see De. ZLTh., 1874, pp. 217 ff.; Schra. J/PT%., 1875, pp. 316 ff; Sm. Rel. 
185; Kautzsch, Z4 W. VI. 17 ff., 260; Dr.; BDB. —14. D3] in cstr. rela- 
tion with the following inf., which serves as protasis, H. 29, 1,4; GK. 1144. 
— nypa\] The » marks the apodosis, H: 25,2d¢; GK. 112 mm; K6. 3672; 
acc. to Ew. the protasis includes all of v.!*, the apodosis beginning with v.15, 
—rinp .. . ninaip] Pl. fem., referring to inanimate objects, H. 2, 26 (1); 
GK, 122m, 2. 


IV. 1-8. Zhe women of Samaria who by thetr debauchertes 
have oppressed the poor will be carried away captive through 
breaches in the walls of the city. The fifth and sixth strophes 
close the piece and present in form and thought an almost 
perfect climax. 


At first sight the pentameter seems to have been abandoned; but a study 
of the double strophe, as a whole, shows a purpose in this on the part of 
the artist. One serious difficulty remains, however, upon any hypothesis of 
construction, viz. the evident shortness of strophe 5, line 2, p>ne m3 AWS (41). 
It is probable that a word like 12%) has dropped out after wwe. The tetram- 
eter of lines 3 and 4 is explained by the evident desire for double phrases 
ending in n) and a»-, by the length and full sound of two of these phrases thus 
brought into juxtaposition, and by the preparation of the poet for the climactic 
effort which is to be made in strophe 6. This last point will perhaps also explain 
the shortness of strophe 6. Having now used every art at his disposal with which 
to prepare for the final scathing words of taunt and rebuke, line 3 is drawn out 
with words long and strong sounding, while line 4 is still longer and stronger, 
a fitting expression of the terrible thought which has been accumulating. 
Isaiah, in later times, adopted not only the idea of reaching a climax, in the 
description of a coming calamity, by charging the women with responsibility 
because of their debaucheries, but also the use of words ending in mn) and 0 
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for the effect of the sound. Cf. Is. 3183, in which this method is developed at 
great length and most skilfully. 


1. wan] D pingues; © w1023; Z. al Boes etrpopor; other versions treat 
as proper name.—on1Nd] We. ymax; so also jody and janx (v.2) (so 
Now., Elh., Oet., Lohr). —nxan] GS pl., and add 4 us (= 19); this, if 
original, would make five words in this line. —2. m7) 358] @ om. one 
of these titles, having merely kvjpios. — wpa] G xara rdv aylwy. Gr. wps2, 
cf. 68 Je. 5144.— >] Baumann om.— xw31] @ cal Ajmporra; similarly SP. 
We. sv) (so Gr., Now., Elh., Oort Ett. Oet., Hirscht).—ni3sa] @ év 


dross “A. év Oupeots; O. év Sdpacr; % Ly2; D in contis; © yon by. 
—yn7nN)] G cal rods wel tudSv; @ pronza.—na nyv03] G els AByras 
brokatouévous éuBarodo.w ~umvpor Aoiuol, of which, according to Vol., els 
A€Byras is the translation of nyWDa, broKatouévovs an explanatory addition, 
éuBadodo.v a vb. supplied from the context, and €umupo. doiuol (= burning 
plagues) an erroneous translation of 727. GA om. broxaouévous éuBarodour; 
7 codd. om. €uzrvpou dowol; hence Hirscht regards @ as containing a double 
rendering of 7315, which was either unknown to the translators or else illegible. 
—niwo] & bep2.—nn] Gr. 723, on basis of “A. ixOudlwy, and S ty. — 
8. 7523 Aw ADNEN Os DI] G cal PiveOieecte (= 7IN3¥1N)) yusval Karévavre 
addApAwy, of which yuuval karévavre is probably a corruption of yuvatkes €vavre 
(so Va., Ba., Hirscht), or perhaps yuuval = nisine, cf. Lv. 134 Nu. 58 
(so Vol.). Gr. oyna 1x. Hal. 9732) “8 ANE ‘Dp. —manzdown] G dmropiph- 


cede; so B, reading mynsbvin; cf. % —mydate. —anninn] & els 7d dBpos 
70 ‘Poupdy (= 93101N 77); O. eds 7d mean dpos; Bin Armon, ’A. ‘Apuova; 
D. els "Apuevlav; ©] 017; S wisi ops. Many emendations have 
been suggested for these last two words, ¢g.. Hi. ay 700 yns>win (an 
being a contraction of myn) = and ye shall be cast out on the mountains 
as a refuge. Ew. non 197 = and ye shall cast Rimmonah to the moun- 
tains. Ba. poy 319 pnobviny. =New. manana aynsdwm = and I will cast it 
forth utterly destroying it. Déderlein and Dahl, yionn, the former trans- 
lating “Schlachtbank,” the latter “Verweisungsort.” Meier (SX., 1842, 
pp. 1028 f.) my 197 man2bwny = and ye shall cast (each one of you) on the 
mountain her false god, myo being derived from 1p = divide, decide (cf. 


Arab. cbs, to lie), and meaning ax image, an idol; cf. ny»0M (Jb. 43° Dt. 416 
Ex. a. Gr. Anorx aD manabvim. KG. (II. i. p. 459, N. 5), Aon AAA. 
Hi. (1st ed.), 3109 7739 nsw) (so also St. Gun.). Elh. ayornn qazdn (so 
also Gun. ThSt. XVIII. 218). Oet. Ay 7 nx mynsoviny (ci Or manabwmy 
ny). Lohr, }y10w MN IN MN spoon, “Oort, myoan7. = Mit. yo. ann 
= toward the highlands of Ramman, ze. Syria. Che. (Z2. II. 1966), 
mwyp2 nyyawim. Hal. n3p7p7 (cf. Is. 201° Je. 2219), Marti, mq. The orig- 
inal text seems to be beyond recovery (so We., GAS., Now., Dr., e¢ a/.). 
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1. Ye kine of Bashan] The attention of the prophets is not 
infrequently turned to women (cf. Is. 3° 41). The women of the 
times are here designated by’ a figure strikingly appropriate. 
Bashan * was the northernmost of the three great divisions of the 
mountainous range east of the Jordan, reaching to the Yarmuk, 
south of which were Mt. Gilead and Ha-Mishor, and was known 
for its oaks (Is. 2% Ez. 27° Zc. 11”), its pastures (Mi. 7" Na. 1 Je. 
50"), and especially its ca##/e (Dt. 3214 Ps. 22” Ez. 39"), which are 
represented as being both fat and ferocious. The allusion is not to 
the men,} especially judges and counsellors, called cows by way of 
contempt, which supposition would explain the masculine form of 
www ; but, in view of O8, Je. 50” Ps. 22”, where men are intended, 
and the feminine forms occurring so frequently in the passage, to the 
noble women and princesses ¢ who are now rebuked because of their 
sins. —Who . . . in the mountain of Samaria] Cf. above and on 
3°.— Injure the poor and crush the needy | Not directly, to be sure, 
but through sheir husbands] (cf. 2" 8°), not the rich,§ of whom 
the rulers ask bribes, for oppressing the poor; nor the kings and 
princes || urged to intemperance by their counsellors ; nor the king, 
the plural being a plural of excellence (cf Gn. 40° 2.8. 800) 
but the lords, or husbands of the debauchees{ (cf. Gn. 18” 
1 K. 1® Ps. 45"), the masculine suffix being due to careless- 
ness, to whom they say bring that we may feast], te. the 
husbands are induced to deal oppressively with the poor in 
order that they may procure the viands needed for their wives’ 
debaucheries (cf. Is. 28!®), which, from the general character of 
the language, may be understood to have included drinking, 
feasting, and wanton luxury of every kind.— 2. Zhe Lord Yahweh 
hath sworn] Cf. similar expressions (6° 8).— By his holiness] 
Not by his sanctuary,§ the temple at Jerusalem by which, 
as the symbol of his holiness, he may swear; nor by his holy 
name ** (Je. 44%); but rather by his majesty, “his sacred awe- 








* Wetzstein, Hauran, 39-42, 83-6; Gu. ZDPV., 1890, 230ff.; GAS. HG. 53, 
849 ff. 575 f., and art. “ Bashan,” DB.; Dr. art. “Bashan,” ZB. 

+ Jer. (fol. Z), Cal., Os., Mercer, Har., Dat., Hd. 

{ Geb., Jus., Va., Hi., Ba., Ke., Gun., We., Now., GAS., Dr. § Cal. 

|| Ros., Mau., Hd. 

4] Geb., Jus., Va., Ba., Hi., Ke, We, Dr. ** Va. tt Jus., Schr6., Ros., Now. 
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inspiring personality,” * with the implication that he will vindicate 
his holiness by inflicting punishment for sin.t — Days are coming 
upon you| The sad and serious forecast of gloom and wretched- 
ness so common in prophecy (cf. 8" 9% of the bright future, x S. 
2 2K. 20" Is)49°, and fifteen’ times in\ Je..¢g. 7° 16%):— 
And ye shall be taken with hooks| The translation shields gives 
no sense here ; the same is true of ¢horns ;§ the figure is that of 
fish (no longer cows) caught by Aooks.|| This is better than to 
understand the representation of animals led by rings in their 
noses. | — Even the last of you| That Amos does not mean here 
their posterity ** (cf. Je. 31 Ps. 109” Dn. 11°) is clear from 7”, in 
which he looks forward to an immediate destruction. In the 
synonymous member, for the sake of emphasis, he adds that even 
-of those, if there are any, who may be left, the last without excep- 
tion shall suffer in like manner, viz. be carried away with jish- 
hooks| thus interpreting the expression already given.tt The 
older interpretation Zo¢s was strange enough in connection with 
the word 731, fish. Calvin’s idea, that though they thought them- 
selves so large they should be carried away by a very small instru- 
ment (fish-hooks), and Gebhard’s, that the instruments were poles 
sharp like thorns, which were to be used for rescuing the women 
from fish-ponds into which they had fallen, are equally absurd; cf. 
the view of G. A. Smith that, the hooks ordinarily used for such 
purposes having all been used on account of the great number of 
captives, fish-hooks will be used for the last of them. The correct 
idea is the same as in Hb. 1™°, z.e. that of women as helpless as 
the fishin the hands of the angler (Mitchell) ; cf. also the usage of 
the Assyrians in leading captives by ropes fastened to rings in the 
under lip. t{{ —3. And through breaches| Emphatic by its posi- 
tion; these could hardly have been prepared beforehand for secret 
escape, §§ nor were they made by the people themselves in their 
hurry to escape ;/|||| but were those made by the enemy, and, 
according to the picture, are so many as to furnish the easiest 
exit from the city ; cf. 2 K.17°%, also Gn. 38%. — Ye shall go forth] 








* Mit. + Os., Hd., Ke. t’A.; GS weapons. § Déderlein. 
|| Cal., Ros., Schré., Mau., Pu., Gun., Mit., Now., Dr. 
{ Jus., Hi, GAS.; cf. Duhm and Marti. ** Geb., Hi., Ba., Gun., Elh. 


tt Ros., Hi., Ke. ff Rawlinson, Amc. Mon.1.243. §§ Hi. — |||] So apparently Cal. 
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Direct address; not escaping as fugitives,* but carried away as 
captives. | — Zach woman straight before her| t.¢. not one after 
another ;{ nor each caring ondy for herself § (cf. Jos. 6-7 Is..47"), 
nor each one alone, unaccompanied by a man,|| nor each one 
in a captive state, not permitted to turn to the right hand or 
the left ;§ but each one straight forward “ from the place where 
she is captured,” t ze. through the breach which is directly before 
her ** (cf. here also Is. 47" Jos. 6*).— And ye shall be cast\ The 
passive is easier than the active with the object supplied, “ ye shall 
cast yourselves.” — Zoward Harmon] In favor of understanding 
this word as the name of a place, however uncertain may be its 
exact significance (v.2.), may be urged (1) the general testimony 
of the versions, (2) the weight of interpretation, (3) the demands 
of the passage, and (4) that this piece, like other pieces of Amos, 
might be expected to close with a statement of the place to which 
Israel is to be sent captive ; cf. 5% 6™.tf 


1. synx’] Masc., though women are addressed, because standing first (cf. 
Is. 321) GK. 144.@, Ké. 205 c.—y¥39 N12] 779 for N72, hence - unchange- 
able, even in cstr., GK. 25¢; the art. used in }w29 regularly in historical 
statements (e.g. Nu. 2183 Dt. 14 Jos. 17! but not in 1 Ch. 57%), and fre- 
quently, though not in the majority of cases, in poetry; it is present, ¢.g., in 
Is. 218 Je. 22, but lacking in Ps. 2218 6815-28 Is. 33° Ez. 27° 391° Mi. vit 
Na. 14 Zc. 112; cf. Dr. Dt. 47; GAS. HG. 549; it is the distinctive art., as 
in yryo, GK. 126e.—nypyya] Art. with ptcp. = rel. clause ; pwy is very 
general, including the doing of an injury whether open or secret; while 
psn refers rather to open attack and assault (Ho. 54 Ju. 10*); both words 
are found together, as here, in Dt. 2838 1 S. 123-4. av indicates a more 
entire destruction.—n)s3i7] Note asyndeton in case of the ptcps. with 
the art.—omy1N5] on is either an error in grammatical usage (Ba.), or the 
masc. because the cows (fem.) are used to represent men (Ros., Mau.), 
or a copyist’s mistake (v.s.), or the masc. used, as including the fem. (Schré.), 
cf. o>5y, D2MN (v.2) with the use elsewhere of the fem.; see GK. 1350; 
Ké. 14.—ns27] Sg., although addressed to om31N; to be urged perhaps 
in favor of interpreting om 21" king (Ros., Mau., Hd.); on He cohort., 
GK. 482; Sta. § 595 4.—*nvin] The simplest expression for purpose, H. 
26, 2a, Dr. § 60, GK. 108d. — 2. yaviy] Pf. of indef. past; H. 17, 3; Dr. 
§ 9; GK. 106 6.— pa] This 2 falls under the general head of means or in- 
strument, cf, its use in ov (Dt. 618, etc.); as here in Jos. 22 and fre- 








* Hi., Or. + Mit. t Jus. § Ew. || Geb. 
4] Hd., Dr. ** Ros, +t Hoffm., ZAW, III. 102; but cf. Marti. 
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quently, Is. 628; cf. Arab, a5, which must be used in swearing rather than 3 


or &, before a pron. suf., and when, as here, the vb. is expressed (Wright, 
Arab. Gram. II. § 62). —»>] Either a part. of asseveration, szvely, or equiva- 
lent to quotation marks (Hd.), GK. 157 6.— svn] Shall it be taken (1) as 
a Niph. pf. used impers. (Hi.), cf. Gn. 119 Ex. 137 Is. 231, H. 25, 24, 
or (2) as Qal. impf. 1 pl. (sugg. by Va.), or (3) as Piél pf. (GK. 75 00) 
with 3x7 understood as subj. (Ke.), or used impersonally, cf. 1 K. git 
(Schr6., Ba., Ke.), cr (4) with the text changed to ww) (v.s.)? Preferable 
is (3) or (4). On pf. with 1 cons. here, GK. 112% ; K6. 361¢.—.. . maya 
mia]. This is the only case where 7D has the meaning oof, its usual 
sense being /4orn, and the only occurrence of the fem. form of the plural. 
max also is found only here, the usual form being o3x, pl. of yx. The 
primary force of both words, as also of nin, is drier, thorn (cf. Pr. 22° Jb. 5° 
Is. 3418 Ho. 2° 9°), and the meaning oo is of later origin ; cf. Assyr. habin, 
hihinu, ‘orm. Hal. urges that usage of the kind here described was 
never accorded to women, but only to dangerous prisoners, and that myxyn 
of v.32 shows that women go forth voluntarily, hence that the statement 
is made not of living women but of the carcasses of women that are 
dragged out and cast upon the dung heap. —}2n»>nx] Stronger than nqNw 
(Ew).—38. o¥5)] Ancient interpreters (so Dat., Jus.) seem to have read with 
a = through, but it may be the acc. as obj. of xx. (Va., Schré., Ba.); cf. 
Gn. 444 GK. 118d; K6. 211 d; on position, Ew 309 a, 1.—7wix] As dis- 
tributive pron. GK. 139 6.— nynsdviny] Read by @ and other versions (v.s.) as 
a Hoph.; otherwise with an obj. supplied (Geb.), the n_ is either due 
to the influence of the last syllable of mixym (Ke., Mit.); or to be taken as 
n paragogic, though rare in pf. (Va., Ros.), cf. Is. 72 2 S, 126; or, better, 
as a case of dittography, GK. 44% (w.s.).—7np 77] In addition to the 
explanations of this term involving emendation of the text (ws.), the fol- 
lowing renderings may also be cited: (1) yo10 has been regarded as a 
stronger pronunciation of }1N and interpreted (a) of the king’s palace, 
(6) of the fortresses or palaces of the enemy (so Jus., Schré., ef a.) ; 
(2) it has been identified with Armenia (so $@ 2., Jer., e¢ a.) ; (3) high- 
lands which had to be crossed on the way to Assyria (so Hes., Mau.); 
(4) the name of the mountain on which Samaria stood, or some portion of it 


(AE.); (5) Mt. Aa (Luther); (6) pride (Rashi); (7) it has been 
connected with Arab. Py and referred to the harem of a hostile king. It 


is regarded as inexplicable by many (so We., Val., Dr., Now., GAS., e¢ a/.). 
It is to be taken, in any case, as a place-name, and We.’s objection to this, 
that such a name would be suitable if the people as a whole were spoken of, 
while it does not suit where the women in particular are mentioned, does not 
hold in view of the preceding 4)xyn ovsnD.. All efforts to discover such a 
place as Harmon have thus far failed. 
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§ 7. Israel’s failure to understand the divine judgments. 4*™. 
The occasion is perhaps a festival.* The prophet in an ironical 
vein exhorts Israel to continue in the formal ceremonial worship 
—the cultus at Bethel and Gilgal — but it is all an illusion, and 
displeasing to the very God whose favor they thus seek to gain. 
Again and again Yahweh has indicated his displeasure with their 
conduct in drought, in famine, in blight of crops, in pestilence 
and war, and in earthquake ; but alas! they have not turned back. 
It remains, therefore, to inflict upon them,—what? In any 
event, “‘ Prepare, O Israel, to meet thy God!” Who is he that 
speaks thus? The God of creation and history. 


This piece, though very different in movement and structure from any that 
has preceded, is none the lessartistic. The arrangement presented here appeared 
in BW., October, 1898, pp. 251f. In its original form the piece consisted of 
nine strophes, each containing four trimeters. Of these, 1 and 2, which form 
the introduction, are closely connected, likewise 8 and 9, which form the con- 
clusion. Strophes 3-7, each of which is introduced by a vb. in the first per- 
son (7° and 84 are a gloss), and characterized by the refrain But you did not 
return to me, saith Yahweh, make the body of the poem (cf. below on strophes 
4,5). Miiller’s arrangement (Die Propheten, 1. 68 f.) of this section, in- 
cluding 41%, is arbitrary and artificial. His attempt to secure strophes of 
5+44+3+2+41, and refrain, z.c. 16 lines, with an introduction of 8 lines 
and a closing strophe of 8 lines, is an utter failure. One need only examine the 
lines to see that they have been arranged to meet the demands of the theory. 
It is important to note the more serious changes of text involved in the 
reconstruction here adopted. These will be discussed in detail in their 
proper places: — 

(1) the rejection in v.7¢ of the gloss own nwbw sya; (2) the rejection 
of v.7> and all of v.8, except the refrain, as a gloss; (3) the rejection of 
the gloss D>byD »aw Dy; (4) the treatment of v.13 as a later addition, although, 
if the line yw mwas sds mim might be fitted into strophe 8, the place of a 
lost line would be supplied in that strophe and an extra line avoided in 
strophe 9. 

The arrangement proposed by Léhr (in 1901) has much in common with 
the present reconstruction, viz. (1) the rejection of vs.7-8 as a later addition 
(so also Baumann) ; 7% 8>, however, are regarded here as genuine; (2) the 
treatment of vs.!?>- 18 as an interpolation; (3) Léhr finds in vs.46 and 9 six 
strophes identical with strophes 1-3 and 5-7 of the present arrangement (ex- 
cept that he makes two lines out of the refrain instead of one, as here, and 
retains DDI ‘2¥ oY). But Léhr differs also in connecting 3/4 9! (as far 
ee Se eR 

* We. 
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as 05D) and 9! with the present piece, which he regards as only a frag- 
ment of the address against the sanctuaries at Bethel and Gilgal, the begin- 
ning and end of 4*!¢ being lacking. 


4, 5. Continue, O Israel, your efforts by sacrifices to secure 
Yahweh's favor, — but it ts useless. 


The strophe consists of three couplets, each containing an ironical command 
relating to the cultus, with a fourth couplet explaining Israel’s strange conduct, 
viz. their love for all this empty show. The structure is perfect, every line 
being regular in length. 


4. bin] & and © precede by 3,—12997] Oort, san (727. XIV. 1433 
so also Gun., Elh., Oet.).—5. a5) ponn wp1] G kai dvéyvwcav tw vdpLoY =X) 
aAyA yp; = dnnp (so also Hirscht); Ew., wp) (so also Gun., Oort Zm., 
Elh. and Oet., who omits conj.); cf. Margolis (4/SZ. XVII. 171), who suggests 
TA pny axyp, Call out in the streets, Thanksgiving ! —n)273 ww4p1] G ére 


éxahécavro = Np; B bp odozte (=2193)).— nw] G joins to fol. cl., 
while & translates ated = wow, 


4. Go to Bethel and— transgress.| It is only necessary to read 
the whole phrase to see that the prophet is not serious; “ going 
to Bethel” carries with it transgression, the two are synonymous. 
The tone of voice, doubtless, indicated the irony of the expression. 
The transgression was not (1) the worshipping on high places, 
a violation of the law of the central sanctuary at Jerusalem 
(Dt. 12*”),* for that law had not yet been promulgated; nor 
(2) the changing of the details of the ceremonial by adapting 
them to the heathen worship outside of Israel; nor (3) the calf- 
worship which was in vogue at Bethel (cf. Ho. 4” 8°*);¢ nor 
(4) the failure to give Yahweh a proper place in the worship ; § 
nor (5) the fact of engaging in worship though morally unfit, || — 
but the fact of engaging in any kind of ceremonial worship for 
the purpose of finding Yahweh, when, indeed, the more zealously 
they observe the cultus, the farther do they remove themselves 
from Yahweh. — Zz Gilga/] For situation and description,** cf. 
Jos. 4% 157; for the place which it had occupied in Israelitish his- 





* Cal, + Geb., Os. t Jus., Hd. § So apparently Pu. || Dr. 

J We.; WRS., Proph. 94-99; Now., Mit. 

** Conder, Tent Work, II. 7 ff.; Rob. BR2. I. 557; GAS. HG. 494; Bliss, art. 
“ Gilgal,” D&.,; GAS. art. “ Gilgal,” £B.; Marti. 
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tory chaos. ee See ee tr Yee oS ag ee 
12", The site has only recently (1865) been identified * as Jiljal, 
44 miles from the Jordan, 14 miles from Jericho. — And bring 
every morning your sacrifices| The ironical vein still continues ; 
the sacrifices were those which were offered annually (1 S. 1°**) ; 
the worshipper is invited to offer them daily instead of annu- 
ally ;f the exaggeration does not consist in offering instead of a 
usual morning offering an earlier one; { nor is the sense satisfied 
by understanding the invitation to be merely the description of a 
custom, viz. that of making an offering om the next morning after 
arrival at the sanctuary. § — Every third day your tithes] The tithe || 
was differently administered at different periods. According to the 
regulations of Dt. (14°8 26”), which seem earlier than those of P 
(Nu. 187°), the third year was the tithing year xar’ éfoyyjv, be- 
cause only in this year was the whole tithe given away, the offerer 
himself and his family eating it in the other years. In strict 
parallelism with the preceding line, the prophet urges the wor- 
shippers to offer their tithes every third day instead of every third 
year.** Note, however, should be made of the renderings, every 
three years, O%3) = year tf (as in Ly. 25” Ju. 17 2 Ch. 21”), on 
three days (= at the times of the three great feasts, which, it is 
claimed, lasted originally each a single day), tt every three days, i.e. 
frequently, $§ and especially, on che third day (after arrival), ||| on 
the ground that Amos is exaggerating nothing, but as above, describ- 
ing the custom of the visiting worshipper at Bethel, who offered 
his sacrifice on the morning after arrival and his tithe on the 
third day, a supposition for which no one offers a good reason. 
—5. And burn of leavened bread a thank-offering| The prophet 
exhorts the people still further to increase their zeal by burning 





* By Zschokke; but Schlater (Zur Topogr.u. Gesch. Paléstinas, 246 ff.) ; Buhl 
(Geogr. des alt, Pal., 1896, pp. 202 f.) and BSZ. identify this Gilgal with Juléjfl, 
opposite Ebal and Gerizim, east of the plain, 

t+ Mit. { Ba. § Os., We., Now., Dr. 

|| Hermann, Gottesdienstl, Alterth. d. Griechen, § 20, 4; Ri. ABA. II..1792~7; 
Di. on Ly. 2788; Ryssel, PRE.2 XVII. 442f.; We., Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs ; WRS. Sem. 244-54; Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, 175. 

WT Dr. Dt. 173. TH Oort, 7% 7: XIV. 143 f. 

** Ros., Ke. §§ Schré. 

tt Cal, Va., Hd., Pu. ||] Os., We., Now., Dr., Marti. 
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(z.e. turning into sweet smoke) what ordinarily was not burned, 
viz. the leavened bread which formed a part of the thank-offer- 
ing. Amos does not here refer to the transgression of any law in 
existence (eg. Lv. 2" 7”); but to a new custom, just now 
being developed, the thought being that a thank-offering prepared 
with yeast or grape-honey (Ho. 3') would be more acceptable. 
This use of leaven (cf. the raisin-cakes of Ho. 3) was probably 
regarded as pleasing to the Canaanitish deities,* hence in later 
times it came to be forbidden (Lv. 7” Ex. 23%). The transla- 
tion of ©, from violence = that which is gained by violence (v.s.) 
seems to relieve a serious difficulty, but like the rendering wzthout 
leavent is quite far-fetched ; cf. © (v.s.).— And proclaim free- 
will offerings, make them known]| The freewill-offering (cf. 
the later regulations Dt. 12°” Ex. 35” Lv. 22%) was intended 
to be given as the freest possible expression of the heart’s feeling. 
The irony, which still continues, lies in the prophet’s urging the 
people, not the priests, { to publish far and wide§ their voluntary 
gifts, an action which was directly contrary to the spirit of such 
gifts. The language does not convey the idea, ordinarily assigned 
to it, of a command to the priests to make freewill offerings 
compulsory. || — for so ye love to do] Cf. Je. 5%. The prophet 
has described a tendency, indeed the fundamental error, of the 
Northern religion. This fault, which has now become an organic 
part of the national system, is not that the offerings, correct in 
themselves, were made at the wrong place,’ but that Israel is 
laboring under a delusive idea; for outward forms of any kind, 
however zealously executed, will not take the place of the essentials 
of religion. 


4. 7 bxnva wa] The parallelism rules out the rendering, “Go to Bethel, 
and transgress at Gilgal,” etc. (Hi.).— 5x m2] Acc. of direction after 3, GK. 
118 d.—aban] This might be taken (1) with 127 = place éz which, GK. 
118d; cf. the 2 of the versions (GAS., Dr.); (2) with 1x2 of prec. member, 
or with a verb of motion supplied = acc. of direction (Jer., St., Or., Gun., We., 
Mit., Now., Elh.); (3) = acc. of specification, “as far as concerns Gilgal” (Ba.) 
GK. 1189; (2) ispreferable. The name is a reduplicated formation from 95a 





* Cf. WRS. OT FC 434 and Sem. 220 f. § Ba. 
+ Oort, 727. X1V. 144; but cf. Gun. || Schré., Hi, Pu., Ke, 
TOs. 9 Cal.;'Os: 
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and means he circle, the reference being probably to a circle of sacred stones 
(cf. Jos. 4° 82); for a similar formation, cf. 122 from 772; the art., which 
is always retained, except Jos. 5° 1273, is an indication that the appellative 
force of the word was long felt; cf. K6. 295 b.—ywp> wn] Lit., mzltiply in 
transgressing, inf. with 9 having the force of the gerund, H. 29, 3e; GK. 1140; 
K6. 399 m.—7p39] Distributive, cf. Je. 2112 (but here 1p2? may = in the 
morning, early), Ex. 29%8-89 1 Ch. 16%; K6. 33173 cf., however, Now., who 
maintains that for the expression of the idea, every morning, every third day, 
there would be used either the pl. (cf. Ps. 73!4 Jb. 718), or a repetition of 
the word (cf. 1 Ch. 927); GK.123d@. On the force of the art., v. KG. 3004, 
Giesebrecht (Die hebr. Praeposition Lamed, p. 23) makes 7pa> = early every- 
where except Ps. 49!®.— nya73, AMIN, yon, WP, ON Wyn, ona] This vocabulary 
of religious worship is noteworthy for its size and scope, its definiteness, and 
the peculiar connection in which it is introduced. If this passage is genuine, 
and no one doubts this, it must be conceded (1) that a fully developed cultus 
was in existence at this time; (2) that it was showing a pronounced tendency 
towards a still fuller expansion; (3) that the priest-power was very consider- 
able, and one with which the prophet was coming into antagonism; (4) that 
the prophet, at all events, represented an idea in religion which did not have 
much, if any, prevalence at this time. — 5. wp] Inf. abs. for imv., H. 28, 5 ¢; 
GK. 1132; Ew.® 328c; Ko. 2184. The original meaning of the sword is 


to give out vapor or smoke, like Arab. ps to give forth vapor, jus smoke, 


steam, Assy. kutru, smoke. Pi'él and Hiph. are commonly used, meaning 70 
burn on the altar, Xt cannot be said that the Pi‘él is the proper word to be 
used for burning incense, and the Hiph. of sacrifices (Gun.). The Massorites 
attempted to make the distinction that the Pi‘él designates either irregular or 
idolatrous sacrifice, the Hiph., lawful. But this is arbitrary (cf. 2 Ch. 345). 
Rather, the Pi'él is the older expression, and the Hiph. the younger, used 
chiefly in P; cf. Ké. 96 (We. Prol. 64; ZAW. VI. 208f.; Kit. Theol. 
Studien aus Wirtemberg, Il. 53; SS. 660; Now. Arch, II. 246f.).— yo] Is 
not partitive, some leaven for a thank-offering, but local, a thank-offering 
made up of leaven.—-ynn] The usual term for leavened bread. In general, 
all leavened bread was forbidden to be offered on the altar (Ex. 2318 Ly. 211). 
Traces of greater freedom appear in Lv. 713.2317, This passage shows the custom 
in Israel to have been different from that in Judah. Amos does not necessarily 
regard it as unlawful (We.). Indeed, the custom may be regarded as in har- 
mony with the original ideas of sacrifice (WRS. Sem. 220f., 242; OT/C2 345). 
— nn] The thank-offering is a particular kind of the arabe (Clva72)aaltcis 
also called Aq\nn naz, Lv. 712 2229, and fully pn’ nan nat Ly. 718. 15 (Now. 
Arch. Il. 238; Benz. Arch. 446). —m1a13] The freewill-offering, a spon- 
taneous offering, not one prescribed, often united with 773 vow, both being 
extraordinary offerings (Now. Arch. Il. 238 f.3; Benz. Arch. 446, 451). 
They might take the form of burnt-offerings (Dr. Dt. 143; Ly. 2238: 21), 
but more usually of onbw (Lv. 716), The maw were often made the 
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occasion for free-handed hospitality, with perhaps a general invitation to 
all to come and partake (We.; WRS. Sem. 254).—onanx] Stative pf., 
H. 18,1; Dr. §11; GK. 106g.—o>:n31] The root n31 means to slaughter 
for sacrifice, as originally all slaughtering was connected with sacrifice, 
nay is therefore the generic word for sacrifice, usually designating the sacri- 
ficial meal, for which in later times p»»5w was commonly substituted as a 
more specific term (WRS. Sem. 222, 237; Dr. Dt. 141f, 145; BDB. s.v.; 
Now. Arch. II. 210, 215; Benz. Arch. 435; We. Prol. 73).-—arnwyn] The 
tithe was a widespread institution in antiquity. On tithes in general, see 
Spencer, De Legibus Hebracorum, Il. 10, § 1; Ew. Antiquities, p. 300; 
Ryssel, s.v. “ Zehnten,” PREZ; WRS. Sem., Lecture VII., and Proph. 383f., 
and art. “Tithes,” Exc. Br.; We. Frol. 156f.; Dr. Dz. 166-73; Now. Arch. 
Ii. 257f. Among non-Semites may be cited the Greeks, who tithed the 
spoils of war, the annual crops, and other sources of revenue (Xenophon 
and his followers, ¢,¢., reserved a tithe of the proceeds of the sale of captives 
for a thank-offering to the gods, Xenophon himself using his own share to 
erect a small temple in Scillus, near Olympia; v. Anadasis, V. 3; cf. Her- 
mann, Gottesdienstl. Alterth. d. Griechen (2d ed.), § 20, 4); the Romans, 
who paid tithes to Hercules (Diodorus, IV. 21; Plutarch, Moralia, Il. 267E), 
and the Lydians, who tithed their cattle (Nic. Damasc. in Miiller’s -ragm. 
fHiist. Gr. III. 371). Among the Semites the custom was general; the Car- 
thaginians sent an annual tithe of their increase to Tyre to the temple of Mel- 
karth (Diodorus, XX. 14); there are many references to tithes and monthly 
tributes in the records of the Babylonian temples (Jastrow, Rel. 668). A 
common vow among the Arabs was, “If God gives me a hundred sheep, I will 
sacrifice one in every ten” (Arnold, Septem Mo'allakat, p. 186). The only 
pre-Deuteronomic references to the tithe in the O. T. are Gn. 28” and this 
passage. It is to be noted that both connect the payment of tithes with 
Bethel. It is probable that in early times the religious tithe of each district 
was given for the support of the sanctuary of the district. This tithe was 
probably not compulsory, but was spontaneously given; it is classed by Amos 
with freewill-offerings, thank-offerings, and vows, and may have been used to 
furnish a sacrificial banquet. The absence of any regulation concerning tithes 
in the earliest legislation seems to point to the voluntary character of the gift. 
It is not unlikely that in the earliest times the tithe and the “ firstfruits ” and 
“firstborn” were identical. 


6-8. Famine and drought have failed to draw you unto me. 
These two strophes, with the later insertion, have never been made 
entirely clear, either in structure or meaning. 


v 
6. nnd] G ddow. — jp] G youduacusy, toothache; ¥ 2au0kd; (uy MYAPN, 
all reading }y7p = bluntness, from np, to be dumb @anmoebes bag: BV. 
200 f.; BSZ., BDB.); cf. Je. 3129 Ez. 188; B stuporem; ’A., thnyhv; 2., 8. 
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kadapiruby.—% a. p> owan nwdy sya] though in all the versions (cf. G rpu- 
ynrod but 2@8 Gepicuod), is a gloss, added as a meteorological calculation, and 
disturbing not only the strophic arrangement, but also the poetic generaliza- 
tion. — nx x5] Closes the third member of the strophe, after which the refrain 
from v.8, > a8) IY ONAW ND), belongs. —7 DB. apon] This word, with what follows 
in y.7 and v.8 as far as the refrain, is evidently an interpolation, repeating the 
idea of the famine already described. In favor of this are (1) the awkward- 
ness of the two circumstantial clauses in their present position at the end of 
v.7, although necessarily dependent on 3) of v.8; (2) the redundancy in the 
repetition of 11y with the numerals; (3) the utter extravagance and lack of 
poetical force in the whole expression; (4) the impossibility of securing a 
symmetrical structure for the poem if this section is to be included; (5) the 
lack of reason for dwelling at such length on the drought, when other calami- 
ties are, in some cases, treated in a single line. —> won] Gr. 1920; Oort 
(Em.), fol. @, Bpé&w, ywonx (so Gun., Now., Elh.); but S41, though unex- 
pected, may be intended for the sake of alliteration (Oet.).— 8. 1y3)] Should, 
in any case, stand closely connected with what precedes; @ xal cvvacOpoic7- 
covra., reading possibly wy); cf. Nu. 161! (Vol.), so S. 

Léhr om. all of vs.7- ® as a later insertion coming from two hands, the first 
of which contributed a strophe consisting of vs.7¢% 75 and8% (the refrain), 
while the second furnished a variation of this strophe, consisting of vs.7¢8-8 
(including the refrain), which crept into the text from the margin. These two 
strophes, according to Léhr, differ from the original strophes in having one 
more line each, and they interrupt the progress of the thought, while they 
also closely resemble 341* (endorsed by Now. 72ZZ. XXVI. 164). 


6. also it was who gave to you| The pronoun is emphatic, 
and, with the particle 53, marks the contrast between Yahweh's 
attitude of punishment and their conduct described in vs.*°. 
— Cleanness of teeth| Nothing to eat, interpreted in the following 
member as “lack of bread,” z.e. famine; on the frequency of 
famine in Palestine, cf. Gn. 12” 261 41 Ru. 11 2S, 21! 1 K. 17* 
The meaning s¢upidity, favored by some of the versions (v.s.), does 
not accord with the etymology of the word, the parallelism, or the 
context. The idea of “innocency of eating what was forbidden,”’+ 
or that of “emptiness,” { is not to be found in the word. — Zz all 
your cities] The calamity referred to affected the whole country. 
Such famines are recorded as having taken place under Ahab 
(1 K. 17”), and under Jehoram (2 K. 4% 8), but the reference 
here is probably to a later famine of which no record has been 





* See C. Warren, art. “ Famine,” DZ. + Geb. ib Vas 
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preserved. — But ye did not return to me| Yahweh expected the 
calamity to bring the people to their senses, but it failed to do so.* 
This expression is common and important (cf. Ho. 6! 14? Is. 107 
31° Je. gr 22 4 Dt. 4 307 8 Is. 44” 557 1 S. 78 2 Ch. 68 Ps, 
78" Mal. 3"), since it with the N. T. Greek émorpée (e.g. Acts 3” 
9” 11” 1 Thes. 1°) prepared the way for the later idea contained 
in the word “conversion.” f — 7. J also it was who withheld from 
you the rain| Lack of rain was, of course, the occasion of the 
famine described in v.®. Perhaps this strophe originally preceded 
that in v.°. In any case the famine and the drought are treated 
distinctly. — While yet there remained three months to the harvest] 
This clause, which is to be treated as a gloss, { contains an expla- 
nation by some later hand as to the details of the withholding of 
the rain. The interpolator may have had in mind either (1) the 
so-called latter rains of the last of February or first of March, the 
harvest beginning, in some sections of the country, April 1 and con- 
tinuing into June; this rain fell when the grain was beginning to 
grow, and without it the crops would be ruined (but see Nowack, 
135);§ or (2) a drought for the entire three months preceding 
harvest ; || or (3) the rain which fell in the latter part of April, that 
is, three months before the fruit harvest, or within three months 
of the last of the grain harvest in June ;** or (4) the heavy rain 
due six months before harvest, z.e. in November and December, 
which in this case Yahweh had withheld until three months 
before the harvest time, that is, until sometime in January.tf — 
Rain upon one city| Not at intervals, upon various occasions,t{ ft 
but in the particular case which the prophet has in mind, the 
tense denoting vivid representation.§§ Yahweh is represented 
as withholding rain, although he gave evidence of his power to 
bestow it on certain cities, which stood in striking contrast with 
those from which it was withheld. This phenomenon is not an 
uncommon one in Palestine ;||||_ cf. Ju. 6%°*— 7b, 8. One field 





* On the ancient belief that natural calamities were an indication of displeasure 
on the part of the deity, and consequently of sin on the part of the people,.v, GAS. 


I. 169f.; HG. 73-76. Dr: t So also Marti. 
§ Jus., Va., Schré., Hi., Ke., Or., Mit. || Ros. 4 Jer. ** Ba, 
tt We., Now., GAS., Dr. tf Mit., Dr. $$ Va., Ew. 


|||| Thomson, ZZ. II. 66. 
H 
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being rained upon and another field, which was not rained upon, 
arying up, two or three cities staggering unto one city to drink water 
without being satisfied | An insertion, which really adds nothing to 
the picture already presented, made by some one who felt perhaps 
that a description of a drought was imperfect if it did not include 
the country as well as the city; the interpolator, however, forgets 
himself and in a very tautological way goes back to the cities, two 
or three of which he represents as exhausted because of the 
drought, and as staggering in their weakened condition to a more 
favored city, where, after all, they are doomed to disappointment. 
How remarkably this picture resembles that given in 6* , which 
must also be treated as an interpolation ! * — But ye did not return 
unto me| The refrain, which contains, as Mitchell has said, “a 
world of pathetic tenderness.”’ 


6. 03] Correlation, expressing correspondence, here of a retributory char- 
acter, not simply emphasizing »28 (Pu.), nor nn) (Mau.), but the whole 
thought (Ba., Reu., We.); cf. Gn. 208 Jos. 2418 2 S. 1218 Mi. 613 (see BDB. 
SU, D1 (4) p. 169; KS. 394 Z).—d»3w p32] Versions (v.s.) seem to have read 
aR, the root of which is used with yw in Je. 312%80 Ez. 182; this reading was 
favored without good reason in BSZ.12; cf. Lag. BM. 201; the phrase is pecul- 
iarly significant as a figurative designation of famine; cf. .5> }p) Gn. 20° 
Ps, 26° 7318, cleanness of my hands. — y] Stronger than x (cf. La. 3%); bx 
represents only the direction, xy the attainment of the purpose (Fleischer, X7. 
Schriften, I. 402 f.),— 7%. ova] Really a shower, or burst of rain, used (1) of 
abundant rain (e.g. 1 K. 1714 1841 44); (2) in poetry for wn, the generic word 
for rain; but also (3) of heavy winter rains (e.g. Ct. 2; cf. Ly. 26*); cf. also 
mY, Ho. 6° Dt. 11 Je, 524; non Jo, 2% Ps. 847, early rain; wrpbn Je. 3% 
Pr. 1615 Zc, 101, Jatter rain. On these words, see Rob., BR.? I. 429 f.; Chap- 
lin, PEF. 1883, pp. 8 ff.; Klein, ZDPV.IV. 72£.— ya] Ko. gor x.—awbw] 
H. 15, 24, GK. 1344.— n-wom] Not freq., Dr. § 114 (a), but equiv. to a 
vivid impf., GK. 112%, note; so also 7px (v.8).—nnx ... mmx] ome... 
another, GK. 139 e, note 3.—npbn] Introducing the first of the two circ. 
clauses, H. 45, 34, Dr. § 165.— wn] Not 2d p. addressed to Yahweh, 
nor 2d p. addressed to the water (Va.), nor 3d p. used impersonally, nor 
with ay understood as subject (Ros., Schré.), but 3d p. fem. (= neut.) impf. 
(Mau., Hi., Hd.), or to be read wx with @ and # (ws.), GK. 144.¢; Ko. 
323 2.— 8. way] Freq.; lit. zo move with unsteady gatt, and so, of a drunkard 





* On the method of water supply in Eastern cities, viz. by cisterns, cf. the 
Mesha inscription, Is. 9, 24f.; Je. 218 2 K. 1881 Dt, 611 Is, 3616 Pr. 515 Ec. 126 
2 Ch. 2610 Ne. 925, See S. A. Cook, art. “ Conduits and Reservoirs,” ZB. ; Benz, 
Arch. 51 ff., 230f.; ZDPV. 1. (1878) 132-76. 
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(Is. 24), of a blind man (La. 4"), of one exhausted (Ps. 5916). —whw ovnw] 
Used to express an indefinite number, GK. 134.5; K6., S¢/. 163, 212. — xdy] = 
without. 


9-11. Blight of crops, pestilence and war, and earthquakes 
have failed to draw you to me. These three strophes conclude the 
five which have the refrain. 


9. pyar] fol. in S by pase = a2, an insertion from Hg. 217; cf. 
Dt. 28” 1 K. 887 (Seb.). —mann] G érdnGivare = dpv299; so also Syr.-Hex. 
(so also Oet.); but read *37N9, to which Oet. objects oo that a7n else- 
where has only the sea and rivers as objects, va» always being used of vegeta- 
tion, and (2) that this emendation destroys the contrast intended by the 
author, viz. “ You increased your gardens and your vineyards, but your fig 
trees and olive trees the locust devoured.” But the contrast exists only after 
the text has been emended by Oet. in order to produce it; the change to the 
2d p. involved in Oet.’s reading is too abrupt; and 27m is used of other 
things than rivers and seas, e.g. Je. 212 (the heavens); Ju. 167* (green withes); 
Ez. 197 (palaces); Zp. 3° (streets); 2K. 19!7 (land, though o1n should per- 
haps be read here).—5.n1)2] is joined by @ with what precedes, while D 
makes the division after D213). — 82] G 0¥8° ds, so also in vs.10-11, — 10, 425] 
@ Odvarov; DW mortem; % [aZzaso; © xmp.— 3903] Zeydner ( 7/Sz. 1888, 
pp. 249 f.; so also Val.) aqha.—2v] There is no ground for the readings: 
vax (Gr., so also Elh., Oet.); »2¥ (Hoffm. ZA W. III. 103); (dna =) o>9p3 
O23 =) 1a” oy (Hal.); or & (Zeydner, /oc. cit, so also Val.).— wna] & év 
mupl, reading wx; so also 6 Hebr. Mss. (so also Zeydner, doc. cit. , Wal., Elh.).— 
pnp] G in some Mss. om. suf. while ¥ renders eoZat (your stench), 
connecting it with —w (Seb.).— 025x321] Omit 1 with @SP, A., Z. (so We., 
Gr, Now, Lohr, Hirscht, Oet., Hal., Baumann). Ethiopic = 0351); Zeydner, 
DIDNV = DDD (loc. cit., so also Val.); Elh. 1px, following G48, Marti om. 


9. smote you] Each of the five strophes begins with a verb in 
the perfect 1st singular ; cf. (1) 7 7¢ was who gave you (famine), 
(2) Lit was who withheld from you rain, (3) L smote you, (4) L 
sent upon you pestilence, (5). 1 overturned you. — With blight and 
decay| Both words are used of human diseases in Dt. 28”. The 
first is the scorching of the east wind, cf. 1 K. 8” 2 K. 19% 2 Ch. 
6% Is. 27° Ez. 17; the second, mildew caused by dampness 
and heat, having a yellow appearance, cf. Je. 30°.— J daid waste 
your gardens and vineyards] This reading, on the basis of Well- 
hausen’s emendation, satisfies every demand of the context. The 
difficulties of the old text are seen in the efforts to translate it, 
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eg. many of your gardens,* the multiplying of your gardens,t 
your many gardens, { or much mildew § (taking msn with what 
precedes), or as an adverb, most, often. || — Your jig trees and olive 
trees the locust devoured | With this rendering it is no longer neces- 
sary to discuss whether of the four nouns, gardens, vineyards, fig 
trees, olive trees, only the first depended on “I smote,” § or the 
first two,** or none,ff all being taken as the object of “ devoured.” 
The word for locust is a general word meaning the one that gnaws ; 
cf. Jo. 14 2”. This visitation was not infrequent, and was always 
attended with the greatest possible destruction. tt—10. Zhe 
pestilence after the manner of Egypt| The many possibilities of 
this ambiguous phrase have been seized upon; the sending of 
the pestilence was (1) sudden as was the destruction of Egypt’s 
firstborn ;§§ (2) a visitation upon the wicked, not the righteous, 
as was the case of the Egyptians, as compared with the Hebrews ; ||| 
(3) as if Israel were God’s enemy as Egypt had been ; § (4) sent 
while they were on their way to Egypt ;{ (5) sent from Egypt, 
lit. on the way on which one comes from or goes to Egypt ; *** 
(6) in the same way as that in which it was sent against Egypt, 
cf. Is. 10” ; f+ (7) just as in Egypt, the home of the pestilence, tii 
“a thoroughly Egyptian plague,” §$§ “with the same severity and 
malignity”’ with which it visits Egypt, |||||| after the manner of 
Egypt.{{{ Does the prophet have in mind a particular historical 
event? No. For the estimation in which the Hebrews regarded 
pestilence as a punishment for sin, cf. Lv. 26% 2 S. 24°.— TJ slew with 
the sword Reference is made not to any particular battle, e.g. the 
slaughter by Hazael and Benhadad of Syria, when Jehoahaz was king 
(2 K. 8” 13°7),**** but rather to the long Syrian conflict, which 
lasted many years. }}+— Together with the captivity of your horses | 
An interpolation, t{{{ meaning that horses were captured and 
slain, §§§§ or that, while the men were slain, the horses were cap- 





tured. |||| ||| The word ‘ay is, however, here used in an uncommon 
* GAS, tT Ros., Mau., Mit., cf. Pu. || Ba., Ew., Or. ** Ros., Schré, 
t+ Geb. § Ha. WI Jus. tt Bauer. 
tf Thomson, ZZ, II. 102 ff.; Van Lennep, Bible Lands, 313. §§ Os. 
||| Geb., Ros. 1 Cal. #EE Va, Th Hd) Pu. y skeet, Ke: 
§$§ Ew., GAS. |III|| Dr. W Ba., We. **** Ros., Schré., Hi., Ba. 
tHt We., Now. — tttt So also Baumann. §§§§ Va., Schré., Hi., Hd., Ke, 


IIIIIlll Os. Geb,, Ros., Ba, 
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sense, viz., the act of taking captive (Ezra 9’ Dn. 11”), but ordi- 
narily it denotes either the condition of captivity or the sum of the 
captives. In Ex. 22°, the verb is used as here of animals, though 
elsewhere of men. The preposition ny here = desides and is used 
in a late or Arabic sense. The peculiar usage of the more important 
words, the anti-climax, the fact that the line interferes with the stro- 
phe, and the evident afterthought implied in it show its character as 
a later insertion. — And I caused the stench of your camps to rise in 
your nostrils | The slaughter was so great, the unburied bodies and 
carcasses so many (cf. Is. 34°), that pestilence arose, the result of 
war. As above, drought followed famine, though the occasion of it, 
so here war follows pestilence, though the occasion of it. Justi’s 
reading, “I caused your camps to burn in mine anger” (cf. 2 K. 
5: 13°), although supported’ by @, cannot stand. —11. JZ over- 
threw among you| That is, some of your cities ; the overthrow was 
evidently that of an earthquake, perhaps that mentioned in 1'* 
(which, it will be remembered, is from a later hand), or some 
earthquake unspecified; others understand an overthrow by a 
hostile attack ; { and still others, a general summing up of all the 
preceding judgments.§ The word ‘n257 is always used of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, cf. Gn. 19” Dt. 29” Is. 1” || 
13” Je. 49% 50%. The shortness of this line may be due to the 
omission of some phrase. — As God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
morrah| The point of comparison is not the manner of the over- 
throw, but its thoroughness.** The form of expression is so 
similar to that in Gn. 19 as to lead some ff to suppose that Amos 
had that text before him. The use of the word /ohim, in con- 
trast with the subject of *n>5x, strangely enough has been thought 
to prove the existence of more than one person in the Godhead. {{ 
The reading “the great overthrow,” using Z/ohim as a superla- 
tive, §§ is grammatically possible, but out of harmony with the con- 
text.— And ye were as a brand snatched from the blaze] te. ye 
were barely rescued, saved as by a miracle, cf. Zc. 3”, ||| not, the 
destruction was only partial.{§ — But ye aid not turn unto me] 





* Schroé., Hi., We. + Mau., Schlier, Pu., Mit. } Ke,, St. § Ba. 
|| Where 070 is probably to be read for Do”. 
{| See BW., October 1898, p. 252; so also Lohr and Baumann. ** Mit. 


tt Z.g., Va. tf Geb., Hes. §§ New. \||| Jus. Va. Mit. 1 Hi. 
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Every effort was futile which Providence put forth to rescue Israel 
from total destruction. 


9. petw:a] On the art., GK. 126; K6. 297 6.— na nn] Instead of mann, 
which is grammatically impossible (cf. Ké. 402g); cf. We. (v.s.). —d21NN] 
On the masc. pl. ending, cf. Na. 3!, Ké. 253 f— 2s] Impf. of vivid repre- 
sentation of past event, Dr. § 27 (1) (@); GK. 107d@; H. 20, 1@.—o1] Cf, 
other names for locust, all of which are likewise descriptive terms: 737% (Jo. 
1# 225), pb» (Na. 3/6), Sn (Jo. 14 Is. 334), aan (2 Ch. 718), Ssbx (Dt. 
284%), 33 (Is. 334). —10. 022] 3 = against; for other cases cf. Gn, 1612 2 S. 
2417, py] For other cases of oy in this sense, cf. Is. 2511 347 Je. 641 Na. 
312 Ps, 6615. —11. 093] 2 partitive, among you, some of you; cf. Nu. 1117 
Zc. 615, —n>pnp>] An old inf. form in the cstr. relation with ‘x, GK. 115 2; 
Barth, VB. 171 c,@; K6. 233¢; as an inf. it governs o1D7nN as a direct 
object, GK. 115 @. We. regards this old inf. followed by the general title 
pynbs as an indication of an old and not distinctively Israelitish idiom. — 
os] A Hoph. ptep., t appearing in the sharpened syllable. 


12,13. Therefore you shall suffer. What? Prepare for the 
worst. Itis Yahweh who speaks. 


The remaining strophes of the poem have suffered greatly in their text. 
It may be accepted, in general, that a part of v.!2 and all of v.18 are from the 
hand of a later writer (so Duhm, TZheol. 109; Oort, 727. XIV. 117/; 
We., Sta. GV/. I. 571; Taylor, DB.; Lohr, Che. in WRS. Profh. XV. 
and £2. I. 153; Bu. Jew. Enc.; Now., Co. Zinl. 176; Baud. Eind. 509; 
Marti; but on the contrary see WRS. Proph. 400; Kue. Zin. II. 347; 
Mit., Hoffm. 24 W. III. 103; cf. GAS. I. 201 ff; Dr. 118 f.). It may be 
supposed that the original poem contained a conclusion, predicting a punish- 
ment more severe than any of those which had been described; that this 
prediction was in form consistent with the strophes which preceded, though, 
of course, without the refrain; that the later editor, for one or more of several 
reasons which might be given, substituted the present concluding lines, which 
are general in character, for the more specific statement in the original; that 
this later editor, here as everywhere, ignored, consciously or unconsciously, 
the poetic form of the production which he thus modified. It is not strange 
(contra We.) that the conclusion here, as perhaps in Is. 9, should thus be 
broken off. We may well understand that in a multitude of cases the closing 
words of earlier sermons, having lost in later times the direct and specific 
reference which they were intended to convey, have given place to utter- 
ances presenting more modern thought and form. In view of this we need 
not be surprised to find that while vs.213 as thus modified contain eight 
lines (the number for two strophes), they are so constructed that, except by 
a transposition which is more or less violent, the division is 3 + 5 instead of 


4+4. 
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12, a2] D haec; Tn. Oort (77. XIV. 117) owl the phrase 
bene... nD as due to dittography.— > apy] @ why bri; YW postguam autem 


S? Vise [gpmo; *A. vatepov; O. érxarov; © NT any nan N07 An 
32 ays; Elh. drops the clause 75 nwyx nxt > apy as a gloss on the preceding 
clause. Oet. regards the first two clauses as doublets, but suggests also that 
the origina! text may have read bx.w» my mxr 2 apy, with second clause }3> 
7? AvyR m2. Oort (Zm.) inserts 1 before apy.—nxrp>] G 100 emixareto bat = 
sip? (Va.); % \po2e (=G, perhaps ny xp, Seb.); @ yodax xdapb 
22N7 NOUN; “A. karévavte; Z. = ut adverseris ; O, els ardvrnow.—18. “as 
70] G orepedv Bpovrjy, reading on (Va.), or 331 (cf. 3x3, 23D; cf. Na. 
28 La. 24, Vol.) and oynth (Va. Vol.); % 1-2 for >y¥ as well as xi32.— 
ingrnn] @ tov xpeordy adroo = inv or mwin; so also Syr.-Hex. ’A. ris 7 
ure. ee 2z. 70 pomua avrov; 8. rév Abyor abrod; BD eloguium suum ; 

% ndwodeZ un jase (= maw nn, Seb.); T wirgy ap (= wy). Oet. 
regards ‘ap ‘x5 1D as a marginal gloss and reads ‘wavin for wnw-np. Hoffm., 
ZA W. III. 103, anv (? 9) mI? 32D), seeking thereby to bring the clause 
into harmony with the context. Hal. invo pax Sdhnp.—npy anv] G4 
inserts kal; so some Hebrew MSS.; so also Oort, 727. XIV. 117; ’A. 
renders mp y Dy) x¥ua, flood; ae éoT épar, evening; D faciens matutinam 


nebulam; 12 sad jpoe pos. 


12. Therefore] In view of the failure of Yahweh’s previous 
judgments to bring Israel to terms. — Zhus will I do to thee| The 
threat is addressed to each individual of the nation, and thus 
becomes more vivid. But what is the threat implied in the word 
thus ? It does not refer specifically to the punishments proposed 
in the preceding statements, ¢.g. 47°,* nor to punishments of such 
a character in general,t nor to a complete destruction like that 
just cited in the case of Sodom and Gomorrah.{ But as always 
in the case of hus in Amos, § and as evident from the tense of the 
following verb, || the reference is to the future. The prophet 
thus theatrically ** predicts the fza/ punishment, a punishment all 
the more severe because it. is left thus indeterminate. Whether of 
purpose or not, the form is that of the Hebrew oath, God do so to 
me and more also if, etc. (1 K. 2”), which is most terrible in its 
significance because of its indefiniteness. — Because I will do this | 
The words “this” and “thus” refer to the same thing; ze. 
because this punishment, so terrible in its nature, is to come upon 





* Contra Ros., Schré., Mau., Hd. + Os; t Geb. 
§ Ba. || Ke. {1 So Now., Mit., GAS., Dr. ** Ew. 
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you. — Prepare to meet thy God | This can scarcely refer to a rising 
up in preparation like that of an accused person when the judge 
approaches * or when sentence is about to be pronounced.t Nor 
does the injunction have reference simply to the hard fate which 
is before them, { the inevitable doom (cf. Je. 46 Ez. 22") which 
the nation could not escape, whatever might be true of the indi- 
vidual.§ It is not a challenge,|| calling upon Israel to endure 
Yahweh’s anger. It is, in accordance with the whole spirit and 
purpose of prophecy, a call to repentance (cf. G, to call upon thy 
God), in other words the spiritual application of the threat ; for 
every prediction of disaster was in itself an exhortation to repent- 
ance, in order that, if possible, the disaster might be averted. 
Whatever befell the nation, there was an opportunity for the 
repentant individual to receive divine favor. —18. The logical 
connection between v.” and v.” is somewhat uncertain. To make 
v.2% a challenge and translate °*, But (remember), — who 
formeth mountains, etc., || is un-Hebraic. The strophic arrange- 
ment would be satisfied, and a good thought obtained by combin- 
ing ” and ™ thus, (”) Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel, 
(*) Vahweh, God of Hosts is his name; (**) for behold, etc.] 
In any case, an ellipsis in thought must be supplied, ¢.g., Prepare 
to meet thy God, O Israel! (and do not doubt his power to bring 
the threatened punishment). Zor, lo! he forms the mountains] 
“By his power the visible world, with all its grandeur, exists” 
(Ps. 1045).** — And he creates the wind| The invisible world,tt 
not the spirit of man. t{ — And he tells man what ts his thought | 
This seems out of place in the midst of an utterance, all the other 
members of which refer to nature. Its uncertainty of meaning is 
attested by the variety of interpretations accorded to it, e.g. © his 
Messiah; 3 how great is his glory; © what are his works ; D his 
declaration ; his (God’s) thought to man, §§ his (man’s) thought to 
him ; |||| and the attempts to emend the text (v.s.). Hirscht pro- 
poses to take O48 as a proper name and interpret it in view of 
Gn. 3".— He makes dawn darkness| Not dawn and darkness ; Ff 





* Ew. + Reu. t Suggested by Jus. § Ha. || Mit. 
{I So Cal., Os., Geb., Jus., Ros., Ba., Pu., Ke., Dr. ** Bauer, Jus., Ros., Schro. 
tt Ros., Ew., Hd., Pu., and most comm. tt Cal., Geb., Or. §§ Geb., Ew. 
||| Cal., Jus., Schré., Hd., Ke., Dr. (1 G., fol. by Cal., Geb., Jus., Ke, e¢ a7. 
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Nor spiritual light and darkness,* but either he changes dawn into 
darkness, 7.2. the change from day to night,t or from night to 
day, { or better, the change of day at the approach of a storm 
(Ps. 18°).§ — He treads on the heights of the earth] t.e. goes forth 
in storm and thunder (cf. Mi. 1° Jb. 9% Matt. 5%). 


12. 325] Very similar in meaning to 79 5y. In usage, however, they vary, 
195 being often used as in this case where the inference is important and of 
a threatening character, and also having sometimes the meaning, nevertheless 
(Je. 57); cf. Ew.8 3534 (2).— 79] Regularly refers to something that follows 
(BSZ., BDB., and SS., s.v.; K6. 332 4, and S¢i/. 112); rarely of something 
present, Is. 20°. — 13 apy] Cf. the same expression in 2 S. 121°, and the similar 
WR apy in Gn, 2218 265 2S. 128; cf. KS. 389 2, and Szzd. 171.—ns1] Neut., 
H. 2, 3@; GK. 122¢.—o7n] Art. om., H. 5,4; GK. 1264; Ké. 277 b,— 
ox] Here collective, H. 1, 2.— wy] On the ptcp. in cstr. with the object and 
governing product in acc., see GK. 116 g, N. 2; K6. 241 f—apy anv] 
Double obj. H. 31, 6, rm. c; K6. 327 w.—%Npa] ». is the archaic ending of 
fem. cstr.; cf. GK. 875; Ew.8 211d. The form is b4-m°-thé, perhaps a mis- 
taken vocalization for ba-mé-thé, the 6 written defectively, Ols. 1644; 
GK. 95 0. 


§ 8. A dirge announcing Israel’s coming destruction. 5}*5?, 
A lamentation is pronounced: “Israel shall fall, her forces shall 
be reduced to a tenth; for she has disobeyed Yahweh’s direct 
command, ‘Seek me; not Bethel, nor Gilgal, nor Beersheba !’” 
and now again it is commanded, ‘Seek Yahweh, lest ye perish.’ 
[Who speaks? ‘The creator of the luminaries, the controller of 
the seas, the destroyer of the strong. | 


The original poem consisted of six strophes (vs.}®). The second and 
third strophes are elegiac in their movement, a short line (dimeter) follow- 
ing a longer line (trimeter). Bu., 724 W. II. 30, considers only the second 
strophe to be elegiac; so Mit., 125; Dr. 175. The 7p (dirge) was a formal 
composition, somewhat artistically constructed, the second or shorter line 
being intended to echo the first, “ producing a plaintive, melancholy cadence.” 
To the six original strophes were added, by a later hand, two strophes, each 
having four trimeters. VV." belongs to the section which follows, and should 
precede v.!°, The addition is after the analogy of the insertion already 
noticed in 418, There is, notwithstanding the statements of Oort (v.7.) and 
Volz, entirely satisfactory connection between vs.+* and ys.!-%, 





* Grotius, Geb., Dathe. + Gun. { Or. § Mit., Dr. 
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V. 1-3. Lsrael shall fall, never again to rise; only a tenth shall 
surulve. 

1. m9 7257] G adds xvplov, perhaps substituting m7 for 17 (Va.).— m3 
Sy,w] GP join with following v. and make subj. of 7753. — 2. op | © adds xaw 
sin = in one year. —>xrw nina] GP join with nwa; T assembly. —annw] 
% om. suf.; @ has Ais. — 8. mA) 378 WN 79 13] To be transferred to v.! to 
follow 5xiw», thus relieving (1) a serious interruption in the thought of vs.*3, 
(2) the lack of a line in one strophe and superfluity of a line in another. 
Baumann om. — vyn] G@HST add from which, thus making 4s subj. of nx377. 
—-xvn] GP have passive (= 1sv'n) with nv as subj. (Vol., so also Gr.) ; 
$@ have Hithpa‘él, while SH@ insert zz 72; so also in v.36, —Synur m3] 
To be transferred to fol. nxn, thus conforming to the 73) measure (so Now.; 
Léhr places it after m7, v.2; Gun. and Oet. regard it as a repetition from v.*). 


1. Hear this word.| The beginning of a new discourse, intended, 
if possible, to strike terror to the hearts of the people and thus 
lead them to repentance. Such a message, uttered in the pros- 
perous days of Jeroboam II., would certainly seem to be in con- 
trast with the time in which it was uttered.— Which I take up 
against you, even a dirge| This rendering is to be preferred to 
(1) as L uplift a dirge, making WS = as ;* or (2) decause I uplift, 
etc., f since it is the more simple and at the same time accords 
better with the versification. The word “take up” (Nw) ze. 
on the lips, is found in the technical term Nw, so often used by 
the prophets ; it means “to pronounce,” “to denounce,” and is 
used regularly of a dirge (Je. 7” Ez. 19', etc.). Just as in the case 
of an individual’s death there was uttered a lamentation (cf. 
2S. 1 Ez. 28.32? 2 Ch. 35”) so here, the death of the nation 
being assumed, the mourner utters the dirge-song. This dirge is 
not restricted to v.”, { nor does it include the entire chapter, § but 
is contained in vs.?*"*°,— O house of Israel| The $AT connects 
these words with the preceding, as against ®V (v.s.), thus greatly 
increasing the pathos of the appeal. — For thus says the Lord Yah- 
weh| Transferred from v.%, introducing in the most solemn way the 
sad and severe announcement which is to follow. —2. Shall fall] 
The certainty of the event being indicated by the use of the per- 
fect. Very unreasonable is the interpretation which renders the 








* Ba., We. +t Os., Hi. 
{ Dahl, Ros., Hd., Hi., Ew., Bu., Ba., Pu., GAS., Dr. § Ki., Schré, 
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perfect literally, and has fallen, and upon this basis rejects vs.!*,* 
because, as a matter of fact, Israel did not fall until after the reign 
of Jeroboam II. The expression is used of violent death (e.g. 
2S. 1-71), especially of death in battle, and of loss of honor or 
possessions (¢.g. 2 S. 1° Ps. 10 Pr. 11%). For its use of nations 
cf. Is. 21° Je. 51°.— Wot to rise again] i.e. as a people; the 
prophet always held out hope of pardon and mercy to indi- 
viduals. — Virgin Israel] In personifications the word “ virgin” 
is used alone with no other name besides Israel (Israel never 
occurs with “daughter” in this sense) ; aside from this passage, 
this expression is found only three times,} viz. Je. 18% 31+”. The 
explanations of the phrase, used here for the first time, may be 
classified according as the principal thought is found in (1) the 
figure of chastity, whether political chastity, zc. as being free, 
unconquered, independent of other powerst (cf. the use of 
“daughter”? in the same sense, and sometimes in combination 
with “ virgin,” in connection with Idumea, La. 4”; Judah, La, 1% 
a>; Egypt, Je. 46% 2; Babylon, Is..47"° Zc. 27; Jerusalem, 
Is. 37”; in La. 2% and Je. 18% the reference is to Jerusalem before 
her capture), or religious chastity, z.e. freedom from contaminating 
contact with other gods;§ or (2) the idea of the delicacy and 
self-indulgence of the people; || or (3) the idea of collectivity, 
the feminine being used to convey this thought, — in this sense it 
has been taken (@) as a designation of the people in general ; J 
(4) as a poetic term for s/wé (cf. Is. 37” Je. 147 2 K. 19”) ; (¢) as 
the designation of a cz¢y, and usually the chief or capital city of 
the kingdom, Samaria, or Jerusalem.** It here refers to northern 
Israel tf Gn Isaiah, Jerusalem), and is employed to mark the con- 
trast between Israel’s past and future condition. — She shall be 
hurled down upon her own soil | A stronger figure than that con- 
tained in fallen ; the description is expanded in Ez. 29° (leave thee 
(thrown) into the wilderness), 32* (leave thee forsaken upon the 
land) ; there is no thought of an uprooted and prostrate tree, {{ 
nor of a depraved woman in difficult child-birth.§§ She will be 
left to die where she has fallen. — With none to raise her up| An 








* Oort, 7#.T7., XIV. 118. "++ Mit. J Va., Ros. tt Geb. 
t Geb., Har., Hi., Hd., Ke., Now., Dr. ** Schré., Ew. §§ Har. 
§ Os. || Cal. Pu. tt Mit., Now., GAS. 
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advance upon what has preceded, for not only will she not be 
able to raise herself, but no one else will be able to render her 
assistance. The Jewish interpreters in general follow @, and 
regard the calamity as of temporary character.— 3. Zhe city that 
goeth forth a thousand having (but) a hundred left| Vhe two 
circumstantial clauses of this verse add to the picture portrayed in 
v2 an additional feature, viz. the ninefold decimation of the forces 
sent out to war, a terrible slaughter. The statement is general, 
the cz¢y being any city in the kingdom. The thousand refers not 
simply to the levy or census,* but to the warriors who marched 
out for war.t While it is evident that in Amos’s time the basis 
of military enrolment was the towns and villages, in earlier days 
it was tribes and families. { For allusions to similar companies, 
chit S842 S. 18h* 2 Kit? Exo 18" ete.§— Of whe kouseroy 
Lsraed | ‘Transferred (v.s.). 


1, wx] Depends for its construction upon mp; if as a pronoun it 
refers to 7377, 72.) is either in appesition with it, or an acc. of purpose, 
GK. 1314; K6. 327v, 384¢ (Now.); but if wwx=“as” (Ew.8 3344, Ba. 
We.), “2p is the acc. after xw3; the former is preferable.—sw3] Ptcp. of 
immediate future, GK. 116 2; since the lifting up of a word, or of the voice, 
is but an Oriental phrase for w¢terance or speech, perhaps the word sfeak would 
fairly represent xw3; cf. 9p Nv2 (= yp OA, Dy 172), Ju. 97; also Nw alone, 
Is. 37 42711 (see, however, Paton, /BZ. XXII. 201-7). —7»p] The verb }yp 
is doubtless a denominative from np. A plausible derivation (7yes.), for 


mp is the Arabic root ob, to forge, devise, hence a skilfully wrought 
production, so named either from its poetic form, or from its contents as 
glorifying the dead (Wetzstein, Zeitsch. f. Ethnologie, 1873, pp. 270 ff.). Bu. 
prefers the former reason (ZA W. II. 28). This derivation from the Arabic 
is doubted by some (eg. Ba.). The closest parallel is found in the Syriac 


{dt.5, which means both song and elegy. We may also compare Eth. 
3: song, and P4385 to sing. The 3p is an elegy, a poem of lamenta- 
tion, thus distinguished from 173, which means sometimes a song of lament, 
but sometimes simply the cry of mourning (le. 382)s cfthe vb. in 1 Ss72, 
mp is used commonly, as here, with xv) (Je. 729 9? Ez. 19! 2617 2172 82 
28" 327); with 1p (2 S. 117 Ez. 3216), and with 1b. With nw», Sy gen- 
erally precedes the person or thing which is the object of lamentation, but 
sometimes x (Ez. 19! 2782); Sy is sometimes used of the place (Je. 729). 
For the importance of elegies among Oriental nations, cf. Wetzstein (w.5.) 
and the Arabic work, Yamasa, 365-497. The principal rhythm of the ap 





* Ew. t Hd., Ba., Schegg. { We., Now. § Cf. Benz. Arch. 359. 
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is a long line followed by a shorter one, the favorite measures being 3 and 2 
words, 4 and 2, and 4 and 3. However, a 7p may be written in another 
measure, and the Qinah measure may be used for other poems, as a later 
usage. On Qtnah rhythm, see Bu. ZAW. II. 6 ff, 38-45; III. 299 f.; XI. 
234 ff; XII. 261 ff; and in Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 1893, pp. 460 ff.; Ley, SK, 
1896, p. 637; DHM. Proph. I. 209; K6. Stil. 315 ff.; BDB. sv. The 
principal examples of the np in the O.T. are the following: the Book of 
Lamentations; Is. 14**1 Ez. 191-14 2615-17 272-26 2812-19 (doubtful) 32716 Je. 99, 
and several separated vs. following, Is. 451% Ps. 137 2S. 11927 393f (the 
last two not in the technical measure) 2 K. 192-8 (= Is, 37%) Is, 12128 
Ho. 67# Am. 810,— 5s qv ma] Vocative; not subj. of np: (v.2). —2. ndp3] 
Proph. pf., H. 19, 2; GK. 106 2; Dr. § 14. —*)D1n xb] Impf. in contrast 
with preceding pf., used to intensify the idea that the destruction will be 
permanent, H. 20, 2, rm. 6; Dr. § 36; on the inf. with pir, H. 36, 3 @; 
GK. 1204; K6. 399 6.—n na] On the cstr. state, GK. 1282; Ké. 337 2. 
—Anp po px] Circ. cl, H. 45, 2¢; on force of px, Kb. 361 d, 402 m.— 
3. yn] Stands first, not because emphatic, but in a circ. cl., H. Ais. By 
rm, @,— nxxn] On art. with ptcp., H. 4, 3 f; here joined poetically to yr, 
the city being thus represented as going out to war. — 9x] Acc. of limitation, 
or specification, H. 33, 3; GK. 1172; K6. 3324; so also nx; for a similar 
construction, cf. 2 K. 52, oy73, and 2 K. 9, ovinx. The same idea is ex- 
pressed by 5 with the numeral; cf. 1 S. 292,—na5] Not a case of 5 used 
when the preceding governing word is absent, but like 3119 in Je. 1313 (Hi.); 
cf. K6, 281 2. 


4-6. Israel shall fall (vs.'*) because she has disobeyed the 
divine command given in the past to seek Yahweh alone. [But 
even now the entreaty comes again] Seek Yahweh, lest ye perish. 


These verses contain the second half of the dirge (strophes 4, 5) and the 
concluding strophe of the original poem, somewhat mutilated. The second 
half gives the explanation of the destruction announced in the first half; 
while in the concluding strophe, the prophet, as so many times before, turns 
in exhortation to the people to do the thing, the neglect of doing which in the 
past has cost them so dearly. The logical connection of vs.*+® becomes plain 
when 1x (v.‘) is taken as historical pf., or plup. (v.2.); and, therefore, the 
proposal to throw out vs.) (Oort), or to treat v.t as introducing a new section 
(Now., Marti), may be rejected. 


5. ymayn xb yaw 1x21] To be transferred to the beginning of v.5; it is 
entirely rejected by Baumann, since (1) it spoils the strophic arrangement, 
(2) has nothing to correspond to it as in the case of Bethel and Gilgal; cf. 4*, 
where only the two cities are mentioned; also 8!4,— yaw 1x2)] @ has én 
7d g¢péap Tod Spxov; cf. same in Gn. 26%! 2131, but in Am. 814 it has proper 
name, — px mm] G Zora ws odx brdpxovea, similarly % and @, all seeming 
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to take pwd in the sense of pxb (Seb., so Hal.); DB erit inutilis.—6. It 
seems probable that an entire member has been lost, perhaps Syqwy m2 nny. 
—nbs\] @ dvadduyy with yD nea as subj. = 373 or p27 (Va.) or ns, cf. 
Is. 42 (Vol.); HB comburatur, similarly $. Read » nva3 wy yw (so We., 
Elh., Lohr, Gun. 7%. S¢. XVIII. 221; cf. Baumann); cf. Gun. wxa now (in 
his comm., but abandoned later in favor of We.’s reading; so also Gr.). 
Now. wxa ns; Oet. wxo nx5 Elh. wx pbe(?); Hal. nox(?); Duhm (ZZ. 
3799) and Marti, wx any noy.—anbox] G adds adrév. Now. om. as gloss. 
— bx mab] G 7@ olkw "Icpand (cf. Ho. 101); one cod. has 7@ "Iopayd; so 
also one cod. of Kenn. xv», and one of de R. 5xnw» mad (so also Dathe, 
Gr., Now., Elh., Hal., Lohr, Oort Zm.). ’A. and Z.7@ Bas6yjr; 9. 7@ otkw 
Ba.d4\. Hirscht explains the reading 5xqw» as due to a marginal note by a 
reader contrasting })x na and 7w» nv3, which resulted in the blending of m3 
sw> and 5s nya into bxqw» ma. We. and Now. om. 5x mab as a gloss; Marti 
transposes it to v.7, Oet. transposes thus: ‘nD per bxqw ma abos. Lohr 
rejects v.9> as an interpolation based on 14, and introducing a thought entirely 
foreign to Amos, 


4. For thus said Yahweh to the house of Israel] The prophet 
has just described the coming desolation. This description sug- 
gests at once the question, Are we not zealously engaged in the 
worship of Yahweh? Why are we then to suffer? ‘The answer is 
furnished: ‘Yahweh in times past spoke thus and thus, — com- 
mands which ye have disobeyed.’ The verb is not to be rendered 
saith, but sazd, referring to the injunctions of the past. The dirge 
may well describe the occasion of the impending calamity. The 
ordinary interpretation which makes this an exhortation uttered 
by the prophet, after announcing the calamity,* takes away the 
force of the most impressive portion of the piece, and compels 
the prophet to give two exhortations in practically the same lan- 
guage (see v.°).— Seek me] A common phrase for the expression 
of religious desire implying worship and obedience, and used alike 
of God and idols.f — And five] ze. that you may live, implying that 
the danger ahead may not be averted otherwise ; cf. Is. 1 Am. 5". 
The life of course includes national life and prosperity (Baur). For 
other examples of two imperatives used in this way, either condi- 
tionally, 7f you seek me you will certainly live, the conclusion being 











* Nearly all comm, 
t Besides w41, the word here, wpa is also used in the same sense; cf, Ps. 24° 


Is. 819 556. The exact meaning here as gathered from the context is to make effort 
to obey his will and to practise a righteous life, 
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thus rendered more certain, or as an action with a purpose, seek me 
in order that you may live, the request being thus emphasized, cf. 
Gn. 42° 1 K. 22” 2 K. 5” Je. 277 Am. 54. There is no reference 
to the future life, nor, perhaps, even to spiritual life.*—5. And 
_ to Beer-sheba do not (ye shall not) cross over] (v.s.). This line, 
probably corrupt, must be transferred to precede the line and do 
not seek Beth-el, which is required by the chiastic arrangement of 
the next strophe. Several explanations have been given of the 
lack of a corresponding line, as in the case of Gilgal and Beth-el, 
é.g. a pun is evident in the very word paw “X35 = "nw “N3 = fount 
of captivity ;f or, Beer-sheba is omitted because, being in Judah, 
it was not destroyed when Samaria fell; { or because Amos is 
prophesying only to the ten tribes ;§ or because no suitable paro- 
nomasia could be found for Beer-sheba.|| If the present text is 
accepted, we must understand that the Israelites of Amos’s day 
were not satisfied with visiting the sanctuaries of the North, but 
were so zealous in their worship as to cross over the border-land 
of their own territory § and penetrate as far south as the ancient 
sanctuary of Beer-sheba, thirty miles southwest of Hebron on the 
road to Egypt. Beer-sheba played an important part in the sto- 
ries of the patriarchs, cf. Gn. 21° 8 26% 8 28” 461; there is no 
authority for Driver’s statement, ‘‘in Amos’s time it was a popular 
resort for pilgrims from N. Israel,” unless it is found in 8" (a 
doubtful text). After the captivity it was again occupied (Ne. 11”). 
This worship was strikingly inconsistent with the assumption of 
Jeroboam I. that Jerusalem was too far away from the Northern 
tribes to be the place of central worship. The most extreme 
form of corrupt worship, viz. that at Beer-sheba, is thus placed in 
contrast with the true attitude commended.— Ye shall not seek 
Beth-el] i.e. visit for the purpose of exercising rites and ceremo- 
nies. — And Gilgal ye shall not enter| Reference has already been 
made to these places as the seats of sanctuaries. — For Gilgal shall 
surely go into exile| The Gilgal, in which they now take such de- 
light, will be laid waste.** — And Beth-el shall become (Beth) aven] 








* Contra Pu., Ke. Jolernytale || Ros. 

+ Har. § Ba., Ke. { Jer., Har., Ros., Hi., Ba. 

#* The alliteration of the original nba mba Saban cannot well be indicated ina” 
translation. Cf. Ew., Gilgal wird Galle weinen; Ba., Gilgal giltig entgilt es ; Or., 
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The word fix has been variously taken as meaning nought,* idol- 
atry,} iniquity t (cf. Ho. 4% 5% 10°) ; ¢roud/e ;§ in a recent transla- 
tion it is rendered des Teufels.|| It is better to understand it as 
an abbreviation § of 1% ms, the PX in either sense being the oppo- 
site of 5x (Beth-el). Cf. Hoffmann’s suggestion ** that the wor- 
ship of the Northern kingdom had many Egyptian elements, such 
as the calf, that Yahweh was identified with Ra‘, and Beth-el with 
On, the sacred city. Hence the use of px by Hosea and Amos 
has a double sense ; here “ your On-Beth-el will become Aven, delu- 
sion.” It is of importance to note that not far from Beth-el, close 
to the edge of the desert, there was a village (the site of which is 
now uncertain) named Beth-aven (cf. Jos. 77 18% 1 S. 13° 14%).tt 
—6. The dirge being now completed, it is the natural thing for 
the prophet to utter an exhortation. This, found in v.°, completes 
the piece. But, unfortunately, one line seems to have been lost ; 
perhaps it read, And now, O house of Israel, seek Vahweh and 
“ive t.e. do as he long ago bade you. — Lest he cast fire on Joseph's 
house|t{ The wrath of God is represented by fire (Dt. 32” Ez. 
22"). Joseph, as well as Ephraim, is often used for Northern as 
distinguished from Southern Israel (cf. 2 S. 19” Ob.® Zc. 10°; 
Joseph, without Aowse, occurs in Am. 5” 6° Ez. 37" Ps. 78),— 
tor Beth-el| @, some Mss., and the demands of the parallelism 
incline some (v.s.) to read for Israe/; but the reading of fAT is 
satisfactory, Beth-el being the centre of the religious cultus; cf. 
2 K..22" Ig, 2% Ye. 4*.§ 


4. The Hebrew could not distinguish Aas satd (indef.), has just said (pf. 
of immediate past), from the historical said; the latter is intended here, H. 
16,1; Dr.§7; GK. 106¢— 1m wT] H. 48,84; Dr. § 152, 15 GK 





Die Rolistadt rolit von dannen; Mit., Gilgal shall go into galling captivity ; We., 
Gilgal wird zum Galgen gehen; GAS., Gilgal shall taste the gall of exile. Cf. 
Ho. 12! for a similar alliteration of the same letters; and for other cases Is. 1029 
159 Je. 61 Mi, 110.11, 14.15 Zp, 24, 


* Mich., Jus., Ros., Ba., Or. { Ew. || We.; cf. GAS. 
+ Hd., GAS. § Dr. WT Hi., Mit. 
** ZA W. III, tog f. tt GAS,, art. “ Beth-aven,” ZB. 


tt MT nbz» has been translated advance (Cal.), pass through consuming all (Har., 
Jus., Hd.), destroy (Dahl), Aindle (G and ¥, v.s.). The translation adopted, which 
seems better, rests upon the suggestion that n and 5 are easily confused in sound, 
while the > of wno is inserted after the analogy of dittography. 
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1107; K6. 364 2. wan and wpa are practically synonymous (cf. Ez. 34°); and 
are used alike of seeking Yahweh and of seeking idols (eg. Lv. 1924 Is. 19% Dt. 
181! Je. 82 212 Gn. 25”, etc.). For original force of both see BSZ. and BDB. 
An early meaning, resort fo, seems to appear in Am. 5° Dt. 125 2 Ch. 15, 
Both words were used commonly of consulting the deity, through an oracle 
or through a prophet, in reference to matters of all kinds, religious and secu- 
lar (Ex. 184 1S, 99 2 K. 34 88 Ez. 201-3, etc.). From this usage came the 
broader meaning of seeking in prayer and worship and, in general, striving to 
act in accord with the divine will (Dt. 49 Ho. 5° Zp. 23 Ps. 4o!7 697 1053, 
etc.). In prophetic speech w5 is much the more common word of the two 
when used of religious affairs. —5. woin 5x] Deprecation, H. 41, 14; Dr. 
§ 50 (a2) Obs.; GK. 152 /; K6. 352g., but cf. xo (with wan) prohibition. = 
Sa5amy Syma] marks the chiasm; perhaps Nb after 35am is due to a desire 
not to repeat the sound a/,—anby nba] H. 28, 3@; GK. 1137”; Ko. 3297. 
—aban »2] Note masc. form of the vb., though the feminine is more usual 
with names of towns; KO. 248c. The subj. first because emphatic, so $xn3; 
note the chiastic order of the proper names in °%, as compared with that in 
5a,__6, mbox] v.s. The difficulty is twofold (1) the use of nbs with acc. of 
the person, when it is regularly followed by Sp or x (cf. Ju. 1419 15141 S. 
10°), being used with the acc. in the sense of to reach, 2S. 1918; and (2) the 
fem. vb. nx which points to wx; hence the many emendations proposed 
(v.s.). Margolis (A/SZ. XVII. 171), however, defends nby) (but reads vix3) 
on the basis of the usage of nbs in Ecclus. 8!9, where it is followed by nbnia 
(a mistake for nbmaa; cf. @) and rendered kindle by &.—Apy v3] Subj., 
not obj.—7bsx] Fem. as ref. to wx.—)bxnvad] Correct, notwithstanding 
We. ef al, v.s.; not acc. (5 = sign of acc.) after 7390 (cf. Hd.), nor to be 
connected with nbox (Mau.); but dat. of adv. or disadv.; cf. Ez. 3711; 
GK. 119 s. 


8, 9. Who ts it that you are asked to seek? Yahweh ts his 
name, the creator of the luminaries, the controller of the seas, the 
destroyer of the strong. 


This addition from a later hand, “to relieve the gloom of the prophetic 
picture,” falls into two strophes, each of four trimeters. It bears the general 
character of the additions found: in 418 9°®, and resembles in style the 
Deutero-Isaiah (cf. Is. 40%f). Note (1) the use of participles, and (2) the 
peculiar words; cf. Stickel, Hiod 276; Che. ZB. 1. 153n. 3. Vs8 aude 
are placed by Elh. after 27f. Their lack of connection with v.’ is generally 
acknowledged (so Ew., followed by GAS., who places them before v.’; Gr., 
who would place v.® after 412; Oet., who suggests the alternative of the end 
of the chap.; Che. ZZ. I. 153, who places them after 41°; Now., who re- 
gards them as a misplaced gloss on v.®; Dr., Marti, and others, who treat 
them as an interpolation; cf. Baumann). 

ti 
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8. pw mn] To be transferred to the beginning of v.’, some preceding 
word being lost ; or perhaps the line may be filled from © = Let there be fear 
in the presence of him who, etc. Two codd. of Kenn. add mis and two codd. 
of @ read, Yahweh, God of hosts. 2-5») 1099] G wavra wat perackevdfwv = 
app) b> (Vol.); ’A.’Apkrodpor kal Oplwva; =X. Wreuddas cal dorpa; HD Arctu- 
rum et Orionem ; ©. Wredda kal Eorepov; @& xow7 an; %iZouso bows. 
—nypbx] Read nin)s (cf. Ps. 234) foll. 6 oxedy (Va.), not bbs (Vol.); BD tene- 


bras; but S [obo ay (see BDB.).—7>] Read nbs, with ten codd. 
Kenn. and seven de R. (so Dathe, Mit., Oort 727. XIV. 118, Elh.).— sp9 
on nd] © = who commands to gather great armies like the waters of the sea. 
—9. »bann] G 6 duapay = abana (Now.); G2 6 dioplfwy ; "A. 6 pwerdidy ; 
D. rov rowdvra karayeddoa ; WH gui arridet (subridet, cod. Am.); @ 13305; 
S DSoavo. Gr. ovybon; Oet. Saban; Oort 1320; Elh., Suen; Oort 


(Em.) and Marti, svbppn. —w] Read 72%, fol. G@ cvvrpimpdv (so Ew., Hi., 
Oort, Gr., GAS., Now., Oet.). S bade and © rwon = va (Seb.); DB vastita- 
tem; X. adavnopudr. Hoffm., 1 here and in fol. clause. Elh., nv.—iy] G 
icxbv = ty (so also Oort); B robustum; T oa pn; S Awad; Hoffm., ry(?). 
— Ww] & kal rarartwplav; DW depopulationem ; B fosoteo; © yy; Hal. 
a2). St. would read (so also Dr. and Oort Zm.) 72%) on basis of @ and 
Is. 597 6018 Je. 483; but it is better to read yaw for the previous w (v.s.) 
and retain J¥lT here, since © employs cvytpiupds and svytpiupa to represent 
ay twenty-three times, but tw only four times, including this passage, while 
the vb. 1a is regularly rendered by cuvrpi8w. tadairwpia, on the other 
hand, represents w ten times and 72” only thrice, while +7w is regularly ren- 
dered by raXautwpéw. However, the occurrence of the phrase 73¥1 7 in 
Is. and Je., where @ renders by ovytp. kac rad., makes the matter somewhat 
uncertain. — ¥3D] Hoffm., ws22(?).— 812)] Read »»2:, with all the versions 
(so Va. Oort 727. XIV. 118 and Em., Hoffm., GAS., Now., Elh., Oet., 
Hal.); @ B. érdywr; BD afert; S iss; T wrdvin. — These vs. are evidently 
not genuine. VV.’ must be transferred to precede v.1, see p. 105. So Bauer, 
Ew., Or., GAS.; cf. Mit., who strains himself in the effort to connect ys.7 204 8 
(p. 129); Gun., who rejects v.7; WRS. Proph. (p. 400), who maintains that, 
though not closely connected with the immediate context, these vs. are in 
complete harmony with the general purport of the thought of Amos, and that 
the ejaculatory form is “not surprising under the general conditions of pro- 
phetic oratory, while the appeal comes in to relieve the strain of the intense 
feeling at a critical point in the argument.” The suggestion has been made 
to transfer 19 from v.7, with S (New. v.z. p. 118), or to supply wa (Mich., 
Jus.), or seek Yahweh (Geb.), or He is the one who (Ba.); but it seems best 
to supply part of a line which shall include the words taken from the end of 
the v., viz. iw mm, since this phrase could not originally have stood in the 
midst of the description. In 4!° it comes at the close of the sentence. 
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8. Whose name ts Yahweh] The God who is Israel’s national 
God, and who desires Israel’s strongest allegiance. — Zhe creator of 
the Pleiades and Orion] In two or three strokes the poet depicts 
the omnipotence of the God for whom he pleads. He seizes upon 
two of the heavenly constellations which are most conspicuous to 
represent, by synecdoche, the universe that is visible. They are 
referred to in Jb. 9° 38°°* (cf. Is. 13”) in the same way as a proof 
of God’s creative power. The Hebrew name for Orion, which 
also = fool, may perhaps contain a trace of some old mythological 
notion, which held this constellation to have been “ originally 
some foolhardy, heaven-daring rebel who was chained to the sky 
for his impiety.” * The thought is not different from that of the 
Psalmist (8°). This seems to be the meaning rather than (1) the 
interpretation of ms°5 as “genial heat” and SDD as “cold,” ¢ on 
the ground that it harmonizes better with the context to speak 
of present acts than of a far-distant creation (but cf. the custom 
of the Deutero-Isaiah); or (2) that which finds the principal 
force of the utterance in the star-worship, which was not uncom- 
meni Israel (cly Jeag 440 Boa. Koi s7” 21°, ef. 23"). the 
thought being “do not worship the stars, but the creator of the 
stars”’;} or (3) that of m"> as “ fortune,” “ destiny” ;§ or (4) that 
which supposes the stars to have been mentioned because of their 
influence upon the weather, and because the writer wished to show 
the supremacy of Yahweh over all such forces.|| — Who turneth 
deep gloom into morning| The “darkness” thus turned is not 
the darkness of death,{’ an interpretation based upon an incorrect 
pointing of nvdx (v.2.), nor the original creation of light, t but 
the change from night to day, a most wonderful, although most 
common, phenomenon. — And day into night darkeneth| This 


* Dr.; so Di. (on Jb. 99), Che., BDB. For reference to these constellations in 
early Greek literature, cf. Hom. //. XVIII. 486-9: — 


TlAniddas 0 “Yddas re 76 re cOEévos ’‘Apiwvos 
"Apktov 0 nv Kat apakay émikAnow Kadéovolvy 
"Hr avrod otpédetat kai T ’Opiwva. Soxever, 


Oin & dmmopds éore AoeTpSv ‘Oxeavoto. 


Cf. also XXII. 26-31, and Od. V. 272-75. 
+ Parkhurst, cited by Owen in his translation of Cal. Geb; § Schlier. 


|| Hoffm. ZAW. III. ro9. {| Pu., Ke. 
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supplements and explains the preceding phrase ; the idea is that 
of the regular order of nature, night succeeding day, under a great 
Director, not that of an extraordinary event like the darkness of 
the land of Egypt,* nor the shortening of the days in winter. 
— Who calleth the waters of the sea and poureth them on the face 
of the earth| Cf. Is. 48% Jb. 38%. Are these waters the rains 
drawn from the sea and descending upon the earth (cf. Jb. 36”) ; 
or the fountains and streams by which the earth is watered tf (cf. 
Ec. 17 Jb. 12%); or an inundation, the Noachian deluge, the 
most terrible punishment in history? § In favor of the last are 
the use of the expressions ca// and face of the earth, the thought 
of the following, and the typical character of the illustrations of 
Yahweh’s power, as thus interpreted, viz., “ Jehovah, by whom 
the world was made, of whose will the order and harmony in 
nature are an expression, and at whose command the forces in 
nature may become as destructive as they have been beneficent.” || 
—9. Causeth violence to burst upon thé strong| For the word 
yoann (found elsewhere only in Jb. 9” 10” Ps. 39 and mr5s% in 
Je. 8%) there have been suggested the following: (1) He that 
strengthens (the spoiled against the strong, so that the spoiled, or 
a waster, shall ascend upon the very fortresses ;§ or destruction 
(= the destroyed) against strength (= the strong) so that (through 
him) destruction comes upon the fortress) ;* (2) He that mani- 
Jests; ** (3) He that causes to flash forth (figure taken from the 
dawn),tt cf. Is. 47% Jo. 2; also max in Is. 429 58°; (4) He that 
laughs at; t{ the third satisfies the context in all the passages in 
which the word occurs and accords with its derivation (v.27.). On 
Hoffmann’s interpretation v.2.— And causeth devastation to come 
upon the fortress| This rendering is based upon the reading "3 
(v.s.) instead of 815°, although the Qal of S13 (like 33) sometimes 
has a transitive meaning. 


8. nwy] has been treated as obj. of win to be supplied (Mich., Jus.), as 
subject of ww nny (Schegg), as predicate of a sentence of which ni, to be 
supplied, is subject (Ba.). If regarded as an interpolation, its connection 
may be very loose, perhaps the answer to some implied question; cf. K6. Szzd. 





* Geb. § Pu., Ke., Reu., Mit. x* Va, 
+ Jer., Cal., Os., Geb., Dahl, Ros., Or. || Mit. tt Ros., Ba., Hi. 
eas “| Cal. TpA., Jer., Schegg; Pu. 


V. 8-9 Tale, 


214.— 72] occurs elsewhere only in Jb. 99 3881; usually taken to mean the 
Pleiades (so’A., Z., 8., and G on Jb. 3881), from the idea that it is similar to 


S Cad 

Arab. Ko S, a heap (Ba.; BDB.; Taylor, D&. III. 896). Other meanings 
given are Sirius (Stern, in /tid. Zeitschrift fiir Wissen. u. Leben, III. 258 ff.; 

Né. in BL. ; Hoffm. 24 W. III. 107 ff.) and the Scorpion (ZA. I. 264). — 
bsp>] The derivation from bp» = #0 de strong, 1s very questionable. The word 
ordinarily means @ fool. As used of a star it occurs only here and in Jb. 9° 3821 
Is. 131, *A. and B and G on Is. 13° and Jb. 382! translate by Orzo, which 
is the usual meaning given; Saadia, Abulwalid, and others identify with 
Canopus. Cf., for further discussion, Wetzstein in De. /od,? 501 f.; Taylor, 
DB. Ill. 632; R. Brown, Jr., Trans. of Ninth Congr. of Orientalists, I. 
457£.—my%s] The old derivation is as a compound of nyp bx = shadow of 
death; so G,’A., Z., ©. (in places); STH; Ges. Thes. ; Schwally, Das Leben 
nach dem Tode, 194; NO. ZAW. XVII. 183 ff; BDB. The vocalization 
nipoy from obs, de dark (cf. Assyr. salmz) is also ancient, and has been 
accepted by many; Ew.® 270c¢; De. and Hupfeld (on Ps. 22°) OZ.5 Gules 
Bu. (on Jb. 3°); K6. Lehrgebiude, I. i. p. 415. Barth, VB. 259 c, would 
make the form nvp9x (cf. Marti), while We.’ proposes mindy after analogy 
of Arab. zewlamét. The passages in which the word is found are, besides 
this, Jb. 3° 107® 1272 1616 2417 288 3422 3817 Is. ol Je. 26 1316 Ps, 23% 4420 
10710. 14, aby] For syntax according to SAG, cf. GK. 117 72; Kd. 327 v. 
—pwnn] A pf. of experience fol. preceding ptcp., in chiastic order with qan', 
H. 18, 3; GK. 106 2.—s7p7] The art. here; in preceding ptcps. it has been 
omitted, the first being in cstr.; cf. GK. 1266; K6. 4112.— dd5¥] Impf. with 
waw cons. fol. a ptcp. H. 24, 5; GK. 111 #.—9. »bann] Commonly derived 


- 


from a Heb. root akin to Arab. , to be bright, eo to be bright, joyous. 


In all the other passages in Heb. the meaning 4e glad, cheerful, is usually 
assigned; cf. Schultens, Origines Hebree (1761); Lane, Arad. Lex. 245; 
BDB., BSZ. It is here in chiastic order with x13); here the impf. (indef. 
freq.) follows the ptcp. with the article, H. 21, 3; GK. 111 4.—-w] Hoffm., 
on the basis of an emended text, translates, he causes Taurus to rise after 
Capella and causes Taurus to set after Vindemiator. This is explained by 
the fact that Capella rises at the end of April before Taurus in May, and 
Taurus sets in November after the setting of Vindemiator in September. To 
this it is objected (We.) that this is too ordinary a matter to stand in so 
important a connection, and that if this had been the idea, the stars were so 
well known that so different a reading could not have grown up. 


§ 9. Transgressors shall come to grief. 5”'°. (1) A per- 
verter of judgment and an oppressor of the aes Israel shall not 
enjoy the gains which she has unjustly made (vs."°*). (2) Guilty 
of every sin, receiver of bribes, she must change her life, if she 
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would live and have Yahweh’s presence; vs.”™*. (3) Only right- 
eousness will furnish ground for mercy, in the great calamity which 
is to bring lamentation to every heart (vs.’"”). 


This poem consists of three double strophes, each double strophe including 
one strophe of four and one of six lines. The first part of each double strophe 
contains a characterization of the times; the second part, introduced by 122 
describes the calamity which is coming upon Israel as punishment. 


7, 10, 11. Zhose who exercise injustice and shun him who 
reproves them for it, shall forfeit all the privileges which otherwise 
would accrue to them. The reasons for placing v.’ in this con- 
nection are: (1) its utter lack of connection with v.° and v.°; its 
natural connection with v.’; and the fact that when joined to v.” 
it permits a strophic arrangement of the whole section at once 
simple and natural. This transposition has been adopted without 
reference to the arrangement, upon the basis of the logical con- 
nection.* Unsatisfactory must be regarded the attempt to connect 
it with the preceding verse as a contrast, yet ye change, etc.;f or 
with the following verse, supplying consider at the beginning of 
v.2;{ or to supply, Seek him, I say, ye who, etc.;§ or to make it 
a gloss belonging to 6”, || a suggestion growing out of the endeavor 
to treat vs.*° as original with Amos (cf. Nowack zz doc.). 


7. ovopnn] G 6 rodv = bypn (Vol.), rendering by same word as for nwy 
(v8); cf. the different rendering of p77 (v.8). Oort, on basis of G, Jann 
(ThT.XXV. 121 f.;. so Val.).—n3y95] G elds twos = adynd (Va.), or perhaps 
mw, which Oort substituted in 1880, but later (7%7., 1891) abandoned for 
nbyno. BH adsinthium; cf. @ in 6!, wixplav.—prxs] New. wxtd.,— rn] 
@ sg. (so Oort and Val.); % anon, joined to fol. v.; Gr. ayran.— 10. saw] 


Elh. saw. — pwr] @ pl.— mon] S Lramsss, corrected by Seb. toLAmasa Ss; 
cf. Syr.-Hex. and Ez. 326. —135] 6, 6. Aoyor = 133; Z. pjua.—onn] G, 6., 
ocwv; D. duwporv. Hoffm. dyn (but v. Gun.).— 11. o20u2] G suf. 3 p. pl.; 
Se 
D diripiebatis; © pn3n2; S lwo, perhaps = 020012 (Seb.; so Hal.). 
Read 02013 (so Oet., Marti) or n2p2 (We., Now., Elh., Che. ZB. I. 155, Lohr). 
Gr. byp asppiw; Oort, n20D12. Some MSS. read & for v; others o5nva3, 
DyaDuNA, DDD 1a (v, de R.).— 72 nxwn] G Sapa éxdexrd, perhaps reading 
some form of na for 12 (Va.); so also SH. Gr. nxviny (cf. Dt. 241). — 





* Ew., Reu., Gu., GAS., Now.; K6. 411 f.; Marti; Gun. would drop v. 7 as an 
interpolation. + Jus. t Schré. § Stru. || Kue. 
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ona] S makes this and onyy) rel. clauses, omitting in each case the follow- 
ing )}.— pn] Some MSS, of Kenn, and de R. 1nn; cf. Mi. 613-4 Zp, 138, 


7. They who turn judgment to wormwood| The leaders are 
especially meant, but the people are also not without guilt. The 
arraignment begun thus with the participle, a favorite form of 
expression with Amos, in impassioned speech, is continued by the 
finite verb (cf. 2’ 4%). The figure is drawn from a bitter herb, 
reckoneq poisonous (ci. G™ Je.q” 23” La. 3 -Dt. go” Pr. s* 
Rev. 8") by the ancients. Instead of the sweetness of justice, 
the bitterness of injustice is accorded. The very institutions 
which were intended to secure justice produce injustice (cf. La. 3” 
Am. 6”).— And cast righteousness to the ground | Righteousness, 
here meaning civil justice, is personified, and represented as an 
individual thrown down, and treated with violence and contempt, 
“trampled under foot.” This is stronger than the ordinary “turn 
aside justice” (Baur); cf. 2 S. 8% Is. 59% Je. 22°,—10. They 
hate| Referring, as before, to the upper classes, who have the 
administration of justice.— Aim that reproveth in the gate] 7.2. 
the gateway, the place where justice was administered (cf. Dt. 22” 
Rie bs 127° Pr. 31” 1 K. 22”. La. 5“) 3 the phrase is de= 
pendent upon the word translated the one who reproves, t.e. the 
prophet, or the judge, who rebuked injustice (cf. Jb. 13” 19° 
Is. 2971) — perhaps Amos himself. — Zhe one who speaks uprightly| 
Not one who advocates an unblamable manner of life,* nor one 
who brings witnesses to prove his own integrity.t The word Dyan 
is not an object accusative = one who speaks the truth (cf. Is. 
331°); but an adverbial accusative (cf. Ps. 15” Pr. 28") and 
means sincerely, blamelessly.§ — They abhor| A synonym of shey 
hate, but stronger. || — Zherefore| The mark of the second part 
of the strophe; cf. vs.%% (also 3" 4”).— Because ye trample 
upon the weak| A more direct statement of the charge already 
made in vs." °.— And take from him exactions of grain] The 
specific kind of oppression is here indicated; the translations 
Joad of grain, as much as a poor man could carry on his back ;{ 
great load; ** tax placed on every one over twenty years of age * 








* Geb. + Now. || Hi., Ke. ** Lu. 
+ Har. § Ros., Hd., Dr. q Cal. 
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(cf. Ex. 30!) ; his share,* are far-fetched. (Cf. Gratz’s emen- 
dation; v.s.). The word has come to be a general designation 
for gift;+ it was sometimes voluntary (cf. Gn. 43% 2 S. 11° 
Je. 40°), but also sometimes involuntary (cf. 2 Ch. 24°° Ez. 20%). 
In the latter case, as here, it was really a tax forced from the 
poor by the rich; { something more than a euphemism for inter- 
est, and called such to evade the law§ (Lv. 25” Dt. 23”). Cf. 
Hitzig’s rendering which introduces the apodosis with this clause : 
Ye shall have to take from him a present of corn, t.e. as alms. — 
Houses of hewn stone| Cf. Zp. 1% Mi. 6%; houses of exceptional 
character, for the rich.— But ye shall not dwell in them] Cf. 
Dt. 28” Is. 65” Am. 9; there will be no opportunity to dwell in 
them, because Israel is to go into exile.— Vineyards of delight | 
Cf. Ez. 23°; Is. 32”; the poet pictures in the most tantalizing 
manner the dire character of the doom which confronts them. 


7. pypnn] Cf. above; the art. is used almost as a vocative, but the fol. vb, 
in the 3d pers. points rather to the relative usage, H. 4, 37; GK. 126 4; on 
tense force cf. K6. 237 a. — mys] Commonly derived from yyb = Arab. ,.p2J, 
to revile, abominate, hence the detested herb, cf. Ges. Thes. 758. The word 
is used only figuratively in the O. T., ze. either in comparisons (Pr. 5%, 
where it is contrasted with honey), or as a figure of apostasy (Dt. 29!7), or 
injustice (here and in Am. 61%), or bitter grief (Je. 9! 2315 La. 31. 19), 
The plant belongs to the genus Artemistum and is common in Palestine, 
many varieties of it existing there. Cf. J. Low, Avamédische Pfllanzennamen, 
80f., 401,421; Tristram, Var. Hist. of Bible, 493. — 039] Pf. fol. ptcp., H. 27, 
56; GK.116x; Dr. §117; an Aramaicized pf., GK. 72 ce.—10. xxv] Stat. 
pf., H. 18. 2; cf. GK. 106g. — 1ywa] According to the accent, the subj. of saw, 
2.e. those who are in the gate hate him who reproves ; but it is better to connect 
with m1. — 127] Cf. @ = 737, and note the chiastic order. — ann] Adv. acc., 
H. 33,5; GK. 118 2.—)ayn’] Impf. of frequentative action. —11. o5pv13] 
Has been taken from 012, oppress, the w being introduced to give the resem- 
blance of via, de ashamed (Geb.); from D)3, the w being a mistake of original 
copy (Jus.), or a scribal error (Va.), or a dissimilation from p12 (Gun., Oort, 
BDB. p. 143); from via = ua, behave proudly, abuse (Har., Hi.); from wa 
= be ashamed (Tuch, on Gen. p. 213, cited by Ba.); from 312, being read p31113 
(GP). It is ordinarily explained as a Po‘él inf.; but it should be read 02012 
(v.s.), Qal. inf. cstr., the w being a correction placed side by side with the 
letter corrected; cf. bwny, Ne. 1118, and ovow»p, Ne. 752; cf. GK. 61 e.— 55] 


* Oort, 7h T. XIV. 154. t We., Dr., BDB. 
+ Har., Stru., Jus., Schré., Ros., Hi, Gun., GAS. Speirs 
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bb5, from which this is derived, means 40 be low, weak. Itis uncertain whether 


it is the same as the root 54, #o Zang. It is probably the same as Arab. Jo, to 
be low, vile, and perhaps Assyr. dalélu, to be humble, obedient. Hence 55 means 
(1) weak, (2) lowly, humble, poor. —nxvn] Cf. Pheen. DNwD = tax, penalty ; 
BDB. 673.—12] Means grain. Is perhaps similar to Arab. lak wheat, Usually 
derived from 172 = ¢o purify. It is written 73 here and in Am. 8° Ps. 7216; else- 
where 73. — npn] Continuing the inf. 02012; cf. Kd, 413d — na] GK. 96; Sta. 
187 a.—nv2] An abstract noun = sewing; 328 is to be understood as pre- 
ceding it; cf. Is. 99 1 K. 66; K6. 243 6.—“10n] Cf. reading -pn; on the noun 
used as here for adj., GK. 1284; for n7nn in same construction, Je. 319 1210 
Ez. 26! Ps, 1067, 


12,13,14. Zn view of Israel’s many sins of persecution and 
bribery, prudence would suggest silence, in order that life and 
Yahweh may still be hers. ‘This double strophe has in the first 
part, as before, a description of Israel’s wickedness, and in the 
second part a threat of punishment, viz. the death of the nation 
and abandonment by Yahweh. The first part has a reference to 
the “gate” as the forum of justice, and the second is introduced 
by “therefore.” 


The authenticity of vs.13.14 and 15 has been questioned by Oort (727. 
XIV. 122, who suspects only v.!5 and regards #8 and 1 as belonging to 
Amos, but as originally having followed v.?°), Val., Now., Volz, GAS., Lohr, 
Che. (ZB. I. 154), e¢ af. Oct. grants the late origin of v.18, but claims 
vs.14f for Amos, placing them, however, after v.24. We. also regards v.18 as 
interrupting the connection between y.!? and v.!4, being only a parenthetic 
note. Elh. inserts v.!2 between 5! and 218 #, and vs.18-16 between 2!6 and 
3if. Marti places vs.44f after v.6, and drops v.83 as late. The reasons for 
suspecting the passage are: (1) lack of relation to v.!?, since a threat 
(perhaps v.16) would be naturally expected to follow; (2) lack of con- 
nection with v.!6, the q2 of 16 having no meaning after v.15; (3) lack of 
unity within these vs. themselves, 1% being a repetition of #7, 1 and % 
being an imitation of 5% 6; (4) the use of 5:swnn in a technical sense as 
in Pr. 10/9 Ecclus. 207; (5) the lack of consistency between the thought 
of v.13 and the general spirit and teaching of Amos, whose tone was bold and 
fearless, rather than of the kind to encourage silence under difficult circum- 
stances; (6) the nation, although treated as responsible, is only a remnant; 
but there is no time preceding 734 B.C. when this historical situation exists. 
It is to be conceded that the logical consecution of the passage is not as clear 
as might be expected from Amos; but it is possible (v.z.) to answer most, if 
not all, of these objections. If, however, these arguments are conclusive, the 
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original piece is one strophe shorter, the second part of strophe 2 and the 
first part of strophe 3 being late, the original strophe 2 consisting of what is 
now strophe 2% and strophe 3?. 


12, o>nxvn] Read o> xwn, on account of the masc. DyDsy (We., Now., Lohr, 
Oet., Marti; cf. Elh., p. 148).— 53 smpb prix onn8] S seems to have read 
“5 mpd “y vans (Seb.); BH hostes justi accipientes munus; T Axx? az ppryn 
pwr prop xbap? dq3,.— wh aywa DunaNy] Gr. wA “2 “a8 PT. oe: ov] © 
adds yw Dip 1D. — ayn] G rovnpSy, perhaps = o-y> (Vol., Hirscht), 7 and 
> being similar in Aramaic script. —14, “ox wx] G connects with v.!. 


12. Surely I know] A new strophe; Yahweh is now repre- 
sented as speaking ; however ignorant men may be, /e knows (cf. 
Ps. 73" Jb. 22).— Many are your transgressions| 1.€. in multi- 
tudes are they committed. — And great are your sins| The repeti- 
tion is, of course, poetical, yet the two words mark different kinds 
of iniquity, the first, deliberate rebellion; the second, habitual 
variation from the right. The position of the adjective in each is 
very emphatic. After making the general charges, the speaker 
introduces more specific arraignment. — Persecutors of the right- 
cous| Cf. 27 3°; all the more strong because of the singular, and 
the lack of the article; the impassioned feeling is so marked that 
the speaker passes in what follows from the second to the third 
person. — Zakers of bribes] Ordinarily "53 means ransom, the 
price paid for life by wealthy criminals (Ex. 21° Nu. 35") ; the 
sin, if this be the meaning, consists in threatening the unprotected 
with death in order to extort from them a new ransom;* but 
here, as in 1 S. 12°, the word means 47ide given to the judgef 
(cf. Mw).— Yea the needy in the gate they thrust aside| Cf. 2" Ex. 
23° Dt. 16% 24”. In passing to the third person, there is not 
simply a “ relaxing of the tension of direct invective” (Mitchell) ; 
the speaker, as if with gesture of the hand, indicates his con- 
tempt. { The offence mentioned was not (1) making the feeble 
fickle-minded by means of legal decisions,§ nor (2) giving un- 
just decision against the poor, and thus depriving them of their 
just rights (cf. Is. 10? 29” Mal. 3° Pr. 18°),|| but (3) the repell- 
ing of those who wished to defend their cause (cf. Is. 10). — 
13. Therefore] The mark of the second part of the double stro- 





* So here, Ew. { Ke. || Ros. 
t Ros., Hi., Ba., Or., Mit., Now., Dr. § Geb. {7 Mit., Dr. 
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phe. — Since the prudent man at such a time is keeping silence | 
This general meaning for 52w» is to be preferred * to (1) the 
teacher, z.e. the prophet, whose function it was to rebuke evil at 
any cost} (cf. 5'* 7°* Dn. 12° 1 K. 18"), perhaps Amos him- 
self; { or (2) the official whose duty it was to restrain and punish 
crime. § It includes all who might, under ordinary circumstances, 
be expected to rebuke the public iniquity. The fact is stated, 
that, a¢ such a time, i.e. under the present circumstances, injus- 
tice so prevails that speech will accomplish nothing.|| There 
is no indication of reproach uttered against the prudent. The 
translation, ¢herefore shall he who understands this time keep 
silence, for it shall be an evil time,§ connecting “in that time” 
with the preceding word, erroneously refers the utterance to a 
future time rather than to the present. The whole clause is cir- 
cumstantial, and as such subordinate,—a construction well ex- 
pressed by the conjunction since. — /¢ is surely an evil time] A time 
which promises disaster. —14. Seek good and not evil| The ad- 
vice has already been given to seek Yahweh (v.*; cf. v.% Mi. 6°). 
The force of the imperative is not really hortatory, but conditional, 
and it implies a threat, that unless good rather than evil is sought, 
national death awaits them. — Zhat ye may five] In other words, 
unless you seek good, a thing which you are not now doing, you 
will die politically. — Zhat so] z.e. in case ye do so;f not, in like 
manner as,** nor “so,” corresponding to WWk>2.t¢ — Yahweh... 
may be with you In the special sense of extending help and giving 
prosperity. — God of Hosts] i.e. the God who rules heaven and 
earth is able to render any and every kind of help. — As ye have 
said| Israel, of course, always maintained that she was loyal to 
Yahweh. She had always regarded herself as, in a peculiar sense, 
the people of God (Je. 7 Mi. 3"). Has her life justified the 
idea ? Unless her whole attitude changes, unless good and not 
evil is made the end of her national life, that life shall cease, and 
the much talked of fellowship of God will be lost. 


12. »>] Not causal, but asseverative; cf. also v.18.— nyt] Stat. pf. H. 18, 2; 
GK. 106g; Dr. § 11.—»35] Position and indeterminateness indicate a de- 


* With Dat., Jus., Hd., Gun., Dr. t Ba. || Ke., We., Mit. ** Hi, 
+ Dahl, Ros, § Har. 4 Gun. tt Ke. 
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pendent clause (Now., K6. 384 4), or pred. acc., and by position emphatic, Ké. 
334.3; so also Dxpsy.— 93] With »np in appos. with subj. of wa.— prs] 
Collective. —>np>] Ptcp. in cstr., GK. 116 g.—75>] The bribe given to a 
criminal officer, as distinguished from.tnw, the bribe given to a civil officer in 
order to escape the punishment decreed (Hi., Now.).—»1n1] Epexegetical 
)= even. —wn] Pf. of indef. past, H. 17, 3; Dr. § 9; continuing a ptcp., 
H. 27,54; Dr. §117; GK. 116%.—18. b»:wnn] Circ. cl, H. 45, 34; Dr. 
§ 165.— 2] Asseverative.— xn] Copula,—14. 5x] Deprecatory, H. 23, 
mm. g; GK. 152 f, g3 with jussive understood, Ké. 355 ~.—}yn>] On ex- 
pression of purpose, Mit. /izal Constructions of Biblical Hebrew; H. 47, 
4 4 (3); GK. 165 4, ¢; Ké. 396 2.— 7] On use of jussive here, cf. GK. 
109 2; H. 44, 26; Dr. § 62; Ké. 355 2.—onnrnx] Pf. of indef. past, as ye 
have all along said, 


15-17. Only righteousness will avail against the calamity which 
ts coming. — The third and last of the double strophes does not 
at first sight seem so compact and logical as those which have 
preceded. Indeed, v.” (v.s.) is thought by most commentators to 
be the desired continuance of v. and to have no connection with 
what foilows.* In the preceding sub-sections, the prophet has 
pictured Israel’s iniquity and ruin. In the first, all was dark 3 in 
the second, a slight suggestion of hope was given, provided her 
method of life was changed ; in the third, the case is presented 
more strongly in the form of an exhortation, followed by the distinct 
assertion that perhaps Yahweh will be gracious, ete. There is 
seen, therefore, a gradually increasing representation of pardon, a 
thought which filled every prophet’s heart, no matter how dark 
the picture which he painted. In this sub-section, as in the other, 
there occur the reference to the “ gate,” and the introduction of 
the conclusion by “ therefore,” although the logic of it here, it 
must be confessed, is not so clear as in the other case. (For 
another alternative, v.s.) 


15. 1298... 82”] GI p. pl—aw... yo] @S pl.; T infinitives = vw do 
evil and ¢o do good.— ox] & brws.—16. 125] Gr. 128.— 118] Because of 
its anomalous position and on the authority of @% and seven Mss. is omitted 
by some (New., Léhr; Baumann omits the phrase .98... 736); it is, how- 
ever, probably a corruption of p3ax; cf. the suggestion of GAS. to read 
3278 7, dropping myxay wnby as an intrusion; but the title 4" mm» does not 
otherwise appear in Amos. —ax] Baumann, Sax.— ony yyw dx spD01) G con- 








* Cf. Baumann, who drops 514. 15 as late, 
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nects 45D) with prec. and inserts «al after it, thus: kat xomerdy kal els eldéras 
Opjvov. Read with B (so also Oort Zm., We., Now., Gr., Oet., Elh.), which 
transposes bx before tpdp thus: ef ad planctum eos qui sctunt plangere ; cf. %, 
which inserts 5s before 1»Dp and retains it also before yry. 2. gives wédos for 
‘73. Hal. spy?) for spppy (cf. 218 py). This whole clause is a gloss (cf. 
Lohr, who omits tep0) bax bx and is followed by Now. 7'ZZ., 1901, p. 164), 
as is indicated by the awkwardness of the construction after the prec. clause, 
and the impossibility of arranging it in harmony with the structure of the 
strophe.—17. 073] @ odots = D199; cf. the reading on7> (Hoffm. ZA W, 
III. 112).— 2px 19] @= 1 will reveal myself to perform vengeance of judg- 
ment, > is taken by Lohr as an addition; while Baumann rejects 172, 


15. Hate evil and love good Already in the preceding strophe 
a hint has been given of the possibility of pardon. The sugges- 
tion made, “Seek good and not evil,” is now repeated in even 
stronger form, as the condition on which pardon may be secured. 
The abstract “ evil” and “ good ” is better than the concrete “ evil 
man,” “good man.” * The positive command is needed to sup- 
plement the negative, for to hate evil is not sufficient unless one 
seeks good.{ ‘The speaker’s purpose to impress his thought by 
repetition is seen in comparing “ hate” of v.* with “hate ” of v2. 
The standard of good and evil, in his mind, is conformity with 
Yahweh’s will. — And establish justice in the gate| In other words 
reverse the present condition of things ;{ the reference is not to 
the restoration of true worship instead of calf-worship, § nor to the 
improvement of private morality, but to the execution of public 
justice. || — Perhaps] Cf. Gn. 16’ Jo. 24. Even if Israel should re- 
pent, the question of relief is not absolutely certain, for there are 
many contingencies ; the suffering which has been predicted may 
be necessary for the working out of great plans. — A remnant of 
Joseph| Does the prophet here anticipate the doctrine of the 
remnant, “ the repentant and purified few,” so strongly emphasized 
by Isaiah (cf. 11”) and Micah (cf. 4”), or does he refer to the fact 
that Israel is now only a remnant (cf. 77°) on account of the calami- 
ties (cf. 2 K. 10” Am. 4°") which she has already suffered? ** The 
objection ff to the latter view, that the kingdom had been restored 








* AK, + Ros. 
t Cal., Ros., Mit. (cf. vs.5.7-10.12 with wsn; cf. the opposite 1m37, v.7). 
§ Geb. || We. {7 Cal., Ew., Mau., Ba., Pu., Ke., Mit., Dr. 


** Jus., Schrd., Ros., Hi., Hd., Or., We. +h Ke. 
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by Joash and Jeroboam II. (2 K. 13%* 14%), has little weight 
from the point of view of the prophet. This difference between 
the real fact and the appearance (for, after all, the prosperity 
under Jeroboam II. was only ‘the last upward flash of the dying 
flame) makes it unnecessary to consider this verse as a gloss added 
after the fall of Samaria.* —16. Zherefore| Refers not to a par- 
ticular class, the hypocrites, of whom the prophet now speaks 
exclusively ;f nor to the whole preceding paragraph, vs.’ °¥, in 
which their sins were enumerated ;{ nor to v.¥.§ (The Masso- 
retic space rests upon a misconception.) After a momentary pause, 
in which opportunity is given for an indication of assent, the poet, 
following the form of utterance already adopted in the preceding 
strophes, begins for the third time the announcement of doom. 
Therefore, t.e. “ because they do not do what they have just been 
exhorted to do,” || because, indeed, they give no sign of doing it. 
— Tl will cause shouting| This is the translation of pox, suggested 
as an emendation of "58 (v.2.). — Jn all squares | The open places 
near the gates, the market-places (cf. Je. 48% Is. 3% 14") in which 
injustice had been substituted for justice ; there is no restriction in 
the context to the squares of Samaria. — For mourning] The shout 
will not be for joy, but rather a lamentation for the dead, accom- 
panied by beating on the breast. — Zhey shall say, Woe ! Woe !) i.e. 
the mourners, who form the funeral procession, which marches 
through the streets, shall utter these words (cf. 1 K. 13” Je. 2238 
34° Ez. 2” 30%). The mourning company would include also 
mourning-women and flute-players (cf. Je. 97* 48% Mat. 9”). — 
And the husbandmen shall summon to mourning] Cf. Je. 9". This 
rendering ** is to be adopted, describing the effect of the judgment 
upon the country, as distinguished from the cities and towns. 
The ordinary interpretation, viz. hey (people in general) shal 
summon the husbandmen to mourning, because their rustic voices 
would be loud enough,ff or because no inhabitants of the city 
would be left from the slaughter, {{ or because the occupation of 
the husbandmen would henceforth be useless, §§ does not so well 
accord with the context. The word “husbandmen” includes the 





* So Oort (747. XIV. 122). + Cal. t Ros., Hd. § Stru., Ke. || We. 
I Ba., Ke., Or., Thomson us Tstag ti van Lennep (Bible Lands, 586) ; Mit. 
are Ew., Gun, +t Hd tf Ros., Hd. §§ Pu. 
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cultivators of the soil and, as well, those who had care of cattle.* 
— And unto wailing (cf. DS) those skilled in lamentation] This 
has been added by a later hand to indicate, what the passage does 
not elsewhere specifically express, the employment of professional 
moutners ;f skilled and unskilled raise the mourning cry.{ These 
were generally women (Je. 9"); but cf. 2 Ch. 35” Ec. 12°, where 
men are spoken of.§—1%7. Yea in all vineyards| Where, ordi- 
narily, the joy is greatest (cf. Is. 16 Jb. 2478), there will be 
mourning because of the failure of crops. The writer has now 
described the mourning of the three great divisions of the nation, 
people of the city, husbandmen, and vinedressers, the last two be- 
ing distinguished from each other, and both from the first. || The 
transposition of this clause so as to follow Woe / Woe / which G. A. 
Smith proposes, is unnecessary. — When I pass through the midst of 
thee| Laying waste the country ; an allusion to the passing through 
Egypt (Ex. 11* 12”).4 It is universally conceded that the idea 
here is that of a punishment ** which is to come upon Israel, either 
pestilence or war (cf. v.” 6"). 


15. ws... ans)... N3v] Successive imperatives, H. 23, rm. (2); 
GK. 110@; Dr. § 112.-—ywa] The adverbial modifier precedes the object, 
GK. 142,¢.— bx] = ws and > (=x) means #f not, whether not, with yw 9 
supplied; cf. Assyr. #/az, Jo. 24; K6. 186.— yim] GK. 67 cc; Ké. 210 d; 
here trans. taking dir. obj. (cf. Ex. 33!9); cf. Ki. (wv. Ros.) who makes it 
intrans. and supplies by before naxw.— DY nnxw] Indefinite = a remnant 
(GK. 127); cf. Dt. 2219 1 S. 4!2.—16. pranx] Emend. for .758; 13, cf. 


1S} = to twang as of a bow, used of inarticulate sound, eg. shout; while 


generally expressing the shout of joy, it is used once (in Qal) of mournful 
cries, La. 219, the Hiph. cawse ¢o shout is seen in Ps, 65° Jb. 291%, in both cases 
with the idea of rejoicing. Here the verbal idea of shouting, intentionally 
left indefinite for a moment, is later defined by the acc. 1»DD. — 108] Impers., 
GK. 144 f,—‘7717] Only here in this form; elsewhere "9 = vae / ot; cf. Is, 14 
Je. 481, etc., in the sense of ¢hveat,; Is. 181, of exhortation; 1 K. 13°9 Is, 1712 
Je. 2218, in the sense of affliction, grief, as here. In the modern Syriac 
dialect of Urmia the mourner’s cry is 2% hz, 2 hw, cf. Socin, Die neuaramda- 
ischen Dialecte am Urmia-See (1882), p. 102. — x7p] Not impers. as Ds», 





* So also in Aram., Syr., and Arab.; cf. Assyr. z4haru. 

+ Cf. Wetzstein in Zeztschrift f. Ethnologie, 1873, Pp. 295-301. Bu. in ZAW. 
Il. 26f. and ZDPV., 1883, pp. 184 ff.; Dr. 232 ff. 

{ We., GAS. § V. Gun. and Marti 7 doc. || Ew. 

qf Cal., Ba., Ke., ef a7. ** Va., Ros., Schré., Hi., Ew., Ba., e¢ al. 
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but with 12x taken collectively for subject; GK.1454; K6. 346; with 5x, 
“= 
cf. Gn, 3° Jon. 37. — 128] From 138 = Pp i, aig; on form, GK. 84, No. 22; 
S nt - * 

cf. Assyr. 2kkaru, and ts in Je, 31% “s1y3 wo) is joined to the word ; 
in 2 Ch, 2619 it is used with on3 as here.— ax] Cf. tpDn, 73, 193 yp. — 
x73 yaw] On construction, GK. 116g; it is interesting to note that »73 outside 
of this place, and Mi. 2%, occurs only in late literature, viz. Je. 9% 17-18-19 3115; 
cf. na31pon and nronn, Je. 9! No sharp distinction can be made between 
%) and ny»p; the former was perhaps a more general term than the latter 
(Dr.).— 9] = when, as in Ho. 11! Gn. 4? Dt. 4%, etc. 


§ 10. The doom of captivity. 5-6. (1) A woe against 
those who pray for Yahweh’s day: it is a day of judgment; be- 
cause of formal feasts and noisy songs, without justice and right- 
eousness, the nation shall go into captivity, saith Yahweh ( baie 
(2) A woe upon those who are careless and indifferent: because 
of the luxury, the licentiousness and the apathy of the people, 
the nation shall go into captivity, saith Yahweh (67”). (3) An 
oath against the proud and self-confident Israel: because of 
this pride and bold audacity, this self-dependence and disre- 
gard of justice, Israel shall be supplanted by a foreign nation, 
saith Yahweh (6*"), 


This poem consists of three triple strophes, each strophe of the nine con- 
tains six lines. In each triple strophe, the first presents a woe (in the third, 
this woe becomes an oath); the second presents a phase of the wickedness 
of the situation (eg. (1) the utter formality of worship, (2) the luxury of 
life and apathy of feeling, (3) the pride and self-confidence); the third 
pictures the coming captivity (eg. (1) a captivity beyond Damascus, (2) a 
captivity at the head of the captives, (3) the complete surrender of the 
country to a foreign enemy). The symmetry of the three divisions is almost 
perfect,— each beginning with a woe (or oath), each ending with saith 
Yahweh in one form or another. The logic and symmetry of this section 
are completely destroyed by Elh., who places 518-20 between 3 and 39; 521-25 
between 3/4 and 41; 576% between 48 and 44; 61 between 411 and 4; 67 
between 4” and 418; 68 between 413 and 51; 61 between 5% and 54; 6!2f be- 
tween 5° and 58; 614 between 5° and 71. Lohr does not recognize the unity 
and independence of this section, but treats it in connection with sity, He 
arranges 518614 in eight strophes, consisting of 4, 10, 4, 4, 10, 10, 4, and 4 lines 
respectively. This involves the omission of 519 26 and 629-10, the transposition 
of 6° to follow 6®¢ and the addition of an extra line after mby in 572 as well 
as before »n>im) in 527, and disregards the logic of the passage at some 
points. Baumann’s reconstruction is still more radical. 


~ 
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18-27. A woe upon ignorant zeal for a corrupt worship, in 
which no place is found for justice or righteousness! A cap- 
tivity beyond Damascus awaits you.— The unity of this section 
(consisting of three six-line strophes) appears in (1) the outer 
form, as compared with the other sections, and (2) the thought 
which centres about the cultus. This cultus includes the great 
doctrine of “ Yahweh’s day” as well as a regular set of feasts, 
and offerings; it is not wholly detached from images — all of 
which are wrongly understood, and wrongly practised, and for 
this reason lead to ruin. Cy 


It is best to regard as interpolations (1) mmvon o> arcnnd, v8; / jf 

(2) wax x> o> NID pow, v.22 (v,2.). It will be noted that in n the third 
and fourth lines of each strophe the poet allows himself to prolong the 
measure, a pentameter being substituted for a trimeter evidently in order 
to lay emphasis upon the thought by increasing the details given. The fact 
that this occurs so uniformly in each strophe shows that it is intentional. 
It would be possible, of course, to make two trimeters in each case (or a 
trimeter and dimeter), the strophes having eight instead of six lines. 


\ 18. mm ov] T twice in this v.: » op yo n> Phys NOY. — ar and] G and 
translate 7 as a pron.: iva rl avrn, ad guid eam vobis.— m7) dW] FP connects 
with the following, des dominz ista tenebrae, et non lux. The entire clause 
beginning with n> bears the marks of an interpolation, for the sake of 
making clear the relation between the first and last clauses of the verse ; 
cf. Léhr, who would treat 1x x5) qwn Nin as a gloss derived from v. 4, having 
its origin in the later insertion of v.19, — 17] G@ adds before it ) = kal avr. —- 
19. xn] Gelorndjoy suggests n13) (Oet.).— 1] Gras xetpas adrod. Lohr 
makes the v. a proverb which has crept into the text from the margin; but for 
this there is no basis. —20. xbn] % Lom, making the sentence affirmative. — 
mm ov] Lohr om. —px1] Gr. 2p%) (so Lohr, Elh.).— 21. oan sy2 m8 xdy] 
G inserts @volas. Gr. on basis of @ inserts o>:nnyo here and drops it from~\~,\ © 
v.22 as a dittograph. — 922, ox +2] Elh. transposes 19 to the beg. of v.21, —mby]p\ we 
S [sos omitted as a gloss to explain nx in BDB. p. 585.— o>nnin1] 
&% om. }, connecting the word with nrxsnx. Baumann om. We. thinks that 
after mby the apodosis to the preceding clause has fallen out (so Now., 
Lohr; but cf. Baumann; also Duhm and Marti, who treat mby...99 asa 
gloss). — wax x> oN Ddw1] May be rejected as an interpolation added 
to give an apparently greater completeness to the catalogue of offerings ; 
@ has cal owrnplou(s) éripavelas budr, reading 0x10 (Va., Vol.). Hirscht 
calls attention to the fact that in the nine other cases where © renders 
ond by the pl. it employs the neuter form, and suggests that @ read 


here owpov. & has aasajatey j,ocaso, instead of the more usual ren- 
m 
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dering of ony, viz, Nase Laos. BD et volta pinguium vestrorum; © nor 
p2wyp. Gr., on basis of G, »n>vh (so Hal.). Oet. suggests the transposition 
of this clause to follow mby,—28. pon] Gr. nnn (cf. Is. 1414).— 931] G 
épydvwv cov; ’A. vaBd@v cov; © inaccurately, a2? soS; D lrae tuae.— 


yowx x5] Probably a gloss. —24. d1»] 3% Lae, deriving the word from 
mba =to uncover; so D et revelabitur, and @ any. 8. drorxwcOjoerac 
= nba, Zo carry captive. —25. nmin] GST pl. The order of words in v.% 
varies greatly in the Mss. of G, ¢.g. in @4 2s7w m3 follows 72702; G8 agrees 
with #41 ; Tischendorf’s text places 5xqw» na after 15, and 7273p3 after maw 
(so %). Cf. Acts 7#,— 26, m20] Read nap (so Dozy, Die Lsr. 2u Mekka, p. 333 
Schmidt, /BZ. XIII. 8), with G and 2. rhv cxnvnv; similarly S muloaso 
and BD tabernaculum. ’A. rods cvoextacpots; 8. Thy dSpaciv, confusing with 
nov (Schmidt); @© momo (cf. Lag. Proph. Chald. 452). Cod. 196 of de R. m=p 
(so also Ba.). The reading ni2d is adopted by many (Schrader, SX. 1874, 
pp. 324-35, and COT. II. 142; Oort, 727. XIV. 142, 147f.; Gun., Baethgen 
' Sem. Rel, 239; Mit., Now., Dr., Oet., BDB.), but v.z.— 022350] G 709 Moddx = 
qop; °A. Morxdu; & yoaatito; D Moloch deo vestro; all taking it as name of 
an idol; so also two codd. of de R. @ yr pina. 2. O. Baorhéws vuar. 
Ba, 055n; but see Diisterdieck, SX., 1849, pp. 908-12. —}12] G ‘Paddy, a 
copyist’s error of > for >. Jus., Ba., and Schmidt cite: (1) J. D. Mich. Supfle- 
menta, pp. 1225 ff., who adopts Kircher’s explanation (Lingua Aegyptiaca resti- 
tuta, p.49) of PH®AN = Arab. ban = Smt = Sadurn; and (2) P. E. Jablonski, 
Opuscula (1806), pp. 41 ff. (= Remphah Aegyptiorum deus, 1731), who reads 
Pouda (cf. Complutensian, Origen), and explains it as Ro-mphah = king of 
heaven =sun. @,’A. &. read }13, taking it asa proper name. 0. duatpwour, 
and SJ zmaginem, both deriving from })> (v. Muss-Arnolt, Zxp.° II. 425). 
Ss ele = yNp (so also Jus., Ba., Dozy, Die sr. zu Mekka, 33; Kue., Rel. of 
Isr. 1. p. 245; Schrader, SX. 1874, pp. 324f.; Gun., Mit., We., Gu., Now., 
BDB., Oort, Zm.; Dr., Elh., Oet.).—a2nbs] Dozy, oa2bs (so Muss-Arnolt, 
Exp. Il. 425). Gr. suggests that 229 may be the name of a god and that 
we should read »n5y nx). Schrader transposes ’s to follow onnbx (COT. II. 
141 f.; Gun., Mit., Oort (Zm.), Dr.(?), Elh., Oet.). We. om. as a gloss on 
a>nbsx,— 2319] We. om. as a gloss on })3 (so independently G. F. Moore in 
BDB., Gu., Schmidt, /BZ. XIII. 10; Zeydner, Stemmen voor Waarheid en 
Vrede, 1893, pp. 613 ff.; cf. Dr.). Cf. Now., who takes o>nbs ania as a gloss 
belonging before q3.—o275x] © pomyv. G and S have a different order 
from SAT in the latter part of this v., @ = and the star of your god, Raiphan 
—their images which ye made for yourselves; S = the star which you made 
for yourselves a god (cf. $)). We. takes v.26 as a later addition which has 
crowded out an original threat that connected closely with v.2" (so also Now., 
Che. (ZB., but see Crit. Bid.), Lohr, Marti). — 27. nw] We. om. (so Lohr). 


18a. Alas/] Not so strong as woe, implying “ commiseration, 
rather than denunciation” (Driver).— For those who long for] 
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Not the hypocritical Hithpdlél = pretend that they desire ;* nor 
the simple Prél = desire, with the reflexive sense, desire for them- 
selves ;+ but earnestly desire and expect.t — The day of Yahweh | 
Cf. Jo. 27 34%". The prophet does not speak to (1) those who in 
their misery and distress think that the coming of Yahweh, even 
if it brought death, would be better than their present situation ; § 
nor to (2) the credulous and superstitious Israelites, who, trusting 
in their Israelitish descent, and mindful of promises made to their 
ancestors, but forgetful of the obedience on which the promises 
were based, and of their own conduct which was the occasion 
of the evil situation, blindly imagine that Yahweh’s day can bring 
only good ;|| nor to (3) the bold and reckless sceptics who did 
not believe that the day would ever come, and thus mocked the 
suggestions by the prophet to this effect (cf. Is. 5% Je. 17% Ez. 
12”). He has in mind, rather, (4) the great multitude, who 
think that without reference to their conduct, or the attitude of 
their mind, this “coming day” will be a “cure-all” for every 
woe.** It does not, however, follow from this, as Wellhausen 
contends, that Amos would have “ protested against the Messianic 
belief, if he had known of it.” 


Amos found a well-established doctrine of the day of Yahweh cherished 
among the people. They looked forward to it as a day when Yahweh would 
give them triumphant victory over all their enemies and thereby establish 
himself as supreme among the gods. This hope grew out of their monolatrous 
conception of Yahweh and their belief in their own nation as destined to 
become the great and powerful representative of Yahweh among the nations, 
and was fostered by the long-continued hostilities between Israel and her 
neighbors, in which Israel was not always victorious. The day must come, 
therefore, in which Yahweh would gloriously vindicate himself and his people 
by overthrowing all his foes and making Israel supreme. But the idea as 
expressed by Amos was, in one essential point at least, directly contrary to 
the prevailing thought ; instead of Israel triumphing over her enemies on that 
day, she is herself to be humiliated, and that by Yahweh himself. This new 
conception of the day was the direct outcome of Amos’s new conception of 
Yahweh as an ethical God, whose chief requirement of his people was right- 
eousness. Amos felt that in view of the moral corruption of Israel it was 
inevitable that Yahweh would punish her and thus vindicate his own righteous- 





* Har., citing 177031, Jos. 94; nvnwn, 1 K. 142; wenn, t K. 2038, 
t Pu., Mit. ~ GAS. § Os., cf. Cal. || Geb., Ba. 
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ness in the sight of the world. Other nations, too, were to be punished, not, 
however, as enemies of Israel, but as transgressors of the moral law. The 
new way thus marked out by Amos was trodden by all his successors. 
The development of the idea kept pace with the growth of the conception 
of Yahweh, and further modifications through successive periods were caused 
by the ever changing historical and social environment. For a systematic 
historical treatment of this subject see J. M. P. Smith, “The Day of Yahweh,” 
AJTh. V. (1901), 505-33. Other material will be found in R. H. Charles, 
A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, etc. (1899), 80-137; and 
the article, “Eschatology of the Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Literature,” 
DB.,; A.B. Davidson, art. “Eschatology of the O. T.,” D&.,; Marti, Gesch. 
der Isr. Religion, 180-6; WRS. Proph. 131 ff. 397 ff. 


18 b. What have ye to do with it ?| This is plainly an interpola- 
tion, explaining the "1m of the preceding line, — what concern ts tt 
of yours? What good will it do you? (cf. Gn. 27*°).— Yahweh's 
day is a day of darkness and not light] It is better thus to 
connect “ oY with what follows.* The darkness is figurative, 
Zé. ruin, calamity, but it is also physical or literal, as appears 
from the following comparisons. It remained for Joel, in later 
days, to emphasize still more strongly the literal side (cf. Jo. 1” 
2! 344), and represent nature itself as sharing in the gloom ;f 
cf. also Is. 5° 8” 9? 58° 59? Je. 13%.—19. As when one flees 
Jrom a lion and a bear meets him] The comparison is singularly 
appropriate in view of the occupation of Amos, for it was an 
everyday experience ; cf. Is. 248. — Zhe lion] Cf.1S. 17% La. 3”. 
— The bear| Once common and dangerous, although at present 
found only in the northern districts (cf. 1 S. 17% 2 K. 2% La. 3”). 
— Or goes into the house...and a serpent bites him| The coming 
home has no connection with the lion and bear episodes, as, for 
example, because of the terror and exhaustion which would follow 
such an encounter ; { it is rather the sudden coming of misfortune 
when and where it would be least expected.§ — Zhe serpent | 
Probably an adder hidden in a crevice. Strange enough is the 
tendency of ancient commentators to refer the animals in these 
comparisons to particular individuals, e.g. the lion to Nebuchad- 
nezzar,|| Pul ;{ the bear to the Persians,** Tiglathpileser,§/ Ahasu- 
erus ; || the serpent to Shalmaneser,§ Alexander the Great, or 








* So Ros., Schré.; on the contrary, Mit., GAS., Marti. + Schr6., Ba. 
t Hi., Mit. § Ros., Dr., e¢ al. || Jer. {| Geb., Har. ** Abar. 
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Antiochus Epiphanes.* The thought is not climactic, a grada- 
tion being intended,f but is general, and pictures a situation from 
which there is no escape; cf. “incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare 
Charybdim.” | — 20. Deep darkness without any brightness in it] 
After repeating the very words of v.’®, changed for greater forceful- 
ness into the form of a question (perhaps Marti is right in treating 
* as a gloss on v."’, and joining v.”? to 1°), the prophet employs 
another phrase in which still stronger words are used for darkness 
and light, viz. deep darkness, gloom, a darkness which grows greater 
and greater, without even a ray of light (cf. Is. 50”, and for the 
opposite, Is. 9). — 21.’ 7 hare, J despise\ Cf Is. 1” Dt..16” Ps: 115, 
and likewise Je. 6” 7”. The prophet represents Yahweh as Safe 
out of sympathy with the religious worship, and, indeed, hostile to 
it. It is the cultus which seems to the prophet to be the occa- 
sion of all trouble, since to this may be charged “ the illusion and 
the obstinacy” of the people. — Your feasts] Such festal gather 
ings as the passover (1 K. 12”) and the feast of tents (1 K. =| 
not sacrifices; religious, not profane.§ Under this name were 
included the three annual festivals (Ex. 23% 34”; cf. Dt. 167%). 
The name has its origin not in the dancing (an) which was a 
feature of the feasts, but in the pz/erimage which was involved. || 
These festivals are hated by Yahweh (cf. Is. 1°”), not because 
they failed to comply with certain prescribed rules or regulations 
as to place; nor because of calf-worship ;** nor because they 
were external, not including worship of the heart,tf for, up to 
this time, emphasis had not been placed on heart-worship ; but 
because they constituted a cultus which did not truly represent 
Yahweh, and must be abandoned, if true ideas of Yahweh were to 
prevail. tt-—Z will not smell] A relic of the old superstition that 
the god actually smelled the savor of the offering (Gn. 8% Ex. 29" 
30"). The term is used as one of several to express delight in, 
or acceptance of, a sacrifice (Lv. 26% Is. 11°); cf. AETN (5”). 





* Jer. t Mit. t Jus., Ros., Schro. § Hi. 

|| No. ZDMG. XLI. 719; We. SV. III. 106, 165; WRS. Proph. Lect. II. 
note 6; Dr. Sam. 173; SS. 184-5; BDB. On Hebrew feasts in general see 
the literature cited in my Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element in the Old 
Testament (1902), pp. 104-6. 
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While the old realistic idea has doubtless largely disappeared, the 
thought was originally like that which appears in the Babylonian 
story of the Deluge : * — 


“ A peace-offering I made upon the height of the mountain; 
Each time I placed seven censers, 
Poured into them calmus, cedarwood and sweet-smelling... 
The gods inhaled the savor ; 
Yea, the gods inhaled the sweet savor ; 
The gods gathered like flies around the sacrificer.”’ 


Your festivals| Nowhere else does the plural of this word f occur. 
The singular means an assembly, especially of a religious character, 
is used as a synonym of 3n, and designates especially the festival 
of the seventh day of the passover (Dt. 16°) and the eighth day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Lv. 23° Nu. 29” 2 Ch. 7°). { — It contains 
the idea of hoiday,§ not that of solemn assembly ;|| cf. 2 K. 10” 
1S. 1% Jo. 1%. The usage here, as in Is. 1%, is general. — 22. For, 
although ye offer| This is better than yea, 7/,J or simply a/though ; ** 
cf. the suggestion that the first line of v.” is to be taken as apod- 
osis of max, v.++— Your burntofferings and meal-offerings | 
These words are not to be separated, {{ but, taken together, are 
the object, not of 25N,§§ but of syn. |||| The use of the suffix 
with mm» and not with mby does not depend upon the fact 
that the former was offered regularly morning and evening, while 
the latter had no fixed rule ;§[ nor is it an inconsistency in the 
use of the suffix ;*** the two words form ome idea, and the suffix, 
attached to the second, modifies the whole expression (w.z.). The 
connective, azd, is not even,{ on the ground that the Am was 
more important than the now. Cf. Wellhausen and Nowack, who 
understand that after mby there originally stood an apodosis which 
has fallen out. Perhaps with BDB. (s.v. am») mby might be 
taken as a gloss explaining m™s%.— Meal-offerings| Originally @ 
gift, or offering of any kind (Gn. 32% 43" 1 S. 10”), but as other 





*V. KAT3 p. 550; BW. III. 117. Tt nysy. 
{ Cf. its use in later times of the Feast of Weeks ; Jos. Anz. III. 10,6 (= ’Acdp6a), 
and in the Mishnah., 
§ Mit. 7 Ew. +t Elh. p. 155. §§ Hes. 
|| Cf. Ke. ** New., GAS. tt Ros. ||| So most comm, 
1 So Hi. *KK We., Now.; Hal. om. the suffix with ninyn. 
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sacrifices became more definitely indicated, in later usage, and 
especially in P, applied only to unbloody or vegetable offerings. 
— Lhe peace-offerings of your fatlings I will not regard] This 
may be regarded as an interpolation, dating from the time when 
specific detail must be given regardless of monotony. It is 
distinctly superfluous and anti-climactic. The translation peace- 
offerings * (only here in the singular) is preferable to shank- 
offering,t or votive offering t or meal-offering.§ The fuller form is 
maby nat (Lv. 3%, etc.).—28. Zuke away from me the noise of 
thy songs | The verb is singular, showing the elevation and austerity 
of the language in keeping with the thought.|| Vodse, or clashing, 
is kindred to tvmu/¢,{ and preferable ** to multitude. t+ The ob- 
jection is not to the musical drawl in worship, t{ but to the entire 
worship, of which the music was a part. The parallelism shows 
that more was meant than merely the noise of the people’s throng 
flowing like great waters (Is. 17”).§§ We know little or nothing 
of the music of Amos’s period.— And the melody of thy lyres] 
Only here is 77 used of instrumental rather than vocal music 
(Ps. 817 98° Is. 51°). The lyre or harp (also called psaltery) with 
as many as ten strings (Ps. 33”) was used in profane music (Is. 5” 
14" Am. 6°; cf. Gratz, Psalmen, I. 66), but likewise in sacred 
music (2 S. 6° Ps. 337 144”). |||| This passage testifies to the early 
use of songs and music at the sacrifice J (cf. 8" Is. 30) ; but it is 
not so clear that this description evidences close connection of 
the ritual in Samaria with that in Jerusalem.*** — J will not hear] 
These words, taken separately by Calvin, are evidently an addition 
prompted by the desire to complete the parallelism.fft With 
these omitted the line would read, Remove from me the notse of thy 
songs and the melody of thy lyres, a strong pentameter. — 24. Let 
justice roll as waters | Cf. Is. 1" Yahweh wishes not the swelling 
sound of pilgrimages, nor that of liturgy, but rather that of judg- 
ment. We have here not a ¢hreaz, ttt that Yahweh in his wrath 





* G&; Ros., SS. (s.v.). + Jos., Ew., Ke., GAS., e¢ al. t Mich. 

§ Di. on Lv. 3, Now. Arch, II. 211. || Ew. {i Jer. | ** Geb., Ros., Mit. 

tt Cal. $f Or. §§ Hoffm. ZA W. III. 112. 

||l| Cf. the excellent essay, “Music of the Ancient Hebrews,” in Zhe Book of 
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will send judgment like a swiftly rolling, impetuous stream ; nor 
a prediction * of the righteousness of the Messiah, nor an answer 
to certain hypocrites that Yahweh will give free course to (.e. 
bless) their righteousness, if it be sincere ;t nor an assertion that 
by their own efforts alone this ideal state can be secured ;{ but 
an exhortation § to give up the old idea of religion, viz. a cultus, 
and adopt the new, viz. justice and righteous living. —/ustice .. . 
righteousness| That is as practised among men in life; it is not 
the divine justice executed against men as in Is. 10”; cf. Is. 51° 
so” 631. || —As waters...as an ever-flowing stream| The on- 
ward, unobstructed flow of a mighty mass of waters is, indeed, an 
admirable figure with which to describe the ideal progress of justice 
and righteousness. The “stream” was at the rainy season a tor- 
rent, at other times a small brook or even merely the dry bed of a 
stream. But the stream, to fit the figure, must be never-failing, 
ever-flowing. —25. Was it (only) sacrifices and offerings that ye 
brought me in the wilderness during forty years| Interpretations 
have greatly varied; according as they have represented Israel 
during this period, offering (1) idolatrous sacrifice to Yahweh ; f 
(2) sacrifice acceptable in form, but not continuous because of 
lack of animals ;§ (3) required sacrifices, but no freewill-offer- 
ings ; ** (4) sacrifices to idols, but not to Yahweh ; ff (5) sacrifice 
accompanied (v.”) by idol-worship ; {{ (6) few sacrifices compared 
with their many rebellions ; §§ (7) no sacrifices at all; |||| (8) sacri- 
fices to be sure, but also something else, viz. “true worship of the 
heart and righteousness, public and private.” This rendering 
places the emphasis in its proper place and does not compel Amos 
to say that there were no sacrifices or offerings in the wilderness. 
The 7 of o'nsim has been taken as the article,*** as 7 interrogative 
expecting an affirmative answer ; t{f as 7 interrogative expecting a 
negative answer. t{{ The real meaning is this: In the period of 
the wandering, “the golden age,” ye brought me something more 


* Schegg. + Cal. { Ew. 
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than sacrifices (cf. Je. 7”); and the logical connection is with the 
following verse and not with the preceding, as appears from the 
strophic structure, and from the evident connection between 
~anwan (v.”), and answn (v. ; v.2.). — Forty years] The same tradi- 
tion concerning the sojourn in the wilderness as that furnished by 
the Hexateuch.— 26. But now ye lift up| This has been taken 
as (1) a charge of idolatry against the time of the wandering in 
the wilderness * (= and ye lifted up); but what has the prophet’s 
thought here to do with idolatry in the time of the wilderness ? 
(2) as a question coordinate with and parallel to the preceding, 
Did ye carry about the tabernacle of your king, etc.;} (3) asa 
charge of idolatry for the entire period from the wandering to the 
days of Amos, ¢ and indeed such a charge would have been true ; 
Cha loceza x oe un. wy 4S) ro? a. K, 227s (4) as an 
accusation against the contemporaries of Amos (and ye lift up) ;§ 
(5) as a prediction (and ye shall lift up) of a time when they 
shall carry their idols on their backs into captivity ; || and (6) as 
a command (the waw consecutive and perfect being treated as 
an imperative) to take up their idols and go into captivity ;§[ cf. 
Is. chap. 2. The 3 would be conjunctive in (1) and (2), adversative 
in (3) and (4), consecutive in (5) and (6).— Zhe shrine of your 
king and the image of your God which ye have made for yourselves | 
This translation (1) is based upon a text which treats (2) 3513 as 
a gloss explaining j"3, and having its origin at a time when the 
latter had come to be pronounced 713 and treated as the name of 
a deity (v.s.); (2) ponds as a gloss explaining nods, occa- 
sioned by the phrase o>5 onwy “Wx (v.s.) ; and restores mizp to 
nap (v.s.) ; (2) accepts the proposition that according to the 
context Amos has in mind an émpure and corrupt worship, in 
other words, a worship which included not only a wealth of sacri- 
ficial offerings in number and variety, together with extravagant 
and debauching sacrificial banquets, but also pretentious proces- 
sions in which the sacred symbols of Yahweh were carried about 
with a view to gaining his favor; (3) rejects the proposition that 
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idolatry was intended, whether this was the worship of Assyrian 
gods,* viz. Sakkut (= Adar) and Kewan (= Saturn), including 
the view which would make 35» and obx proper names, viz. 
Moloch (or Milcom) and Selém ; f or Phoenician gods, viz. Koun 
and Keiwan;t (4) avoids the conjecture, occasioned by the 
difficulty of ascribing the worship of Assyrian gods to Amos’s time, 


, that the whole is either very late, z.e. after 722 B.c., or a late re- 
‘daction of an earlier text which had become unintelligible (z.s.) ; 


(5) involves the treatment of onxNwn suggested in (4), p. 137. 
The prophet has in mind the times of the wandering in the wilder- 
ness, times when Israel was treated with special favor by Yahweh, 
a favor which was evidently secured in some other way than by 
sacrifices and processions. ‘These were the times which antedated 
the introduction of Canaanitish impurity into the Yahweh worship. 
His face is set severely against recognizing this sort of thing as 
pleasing to Yahweh. This kind of worship will not merely fail to 
turn away his anger; it is, in itself, an occasion of displeasure. 
The condition of heart and mind which it represents is sufficient 
evidence that only punishment of the severest character will meet 
the exigencies of the situation. —27. Beyond Damascus| This 
phrase in earlier days represented the climax of judgment, as did 
Babylon in later days. Cf. Acts 7* in which Stephen actually 
substitutes Babylon for Damascus. 


18. 17] Used at times as a particle of denunciation and threatening; cf. 
Is, 124 58-11-18. 20. 21. 22, etc,; but also as expressing commiseration and grief; 
cf. 1 K, 139 Is, 3% 65 2416,—onxnon] Art. with ptcp. = rel. cl. with its 
antecedent; H. 4,37; K6.411¢. Hithp.=an intensified Pi‘él (cf. BDB.) 
= to long after presumptuously; v. Je. 1716, —n3 719] On d. f. firm., cf. GK. 
20% and on d. f. conj., GK. 20¢; on force of m, Ké. 428 = adverb, giving 
“directness and force” to the question (BDB.); contra Ros., who regards it 
as either obj. of vb. destve understood, or as subj. of some phrase such as 
come into your mind. —\8 xb] xb with noun; cf.GK.152¢; more emphatic 
than px; cf. Ex. 4! Am, 6!8 714 Je, 21, etc.—19. pi] Freq.; fol. by 
four pfs. with waw cons., GK. 112 m, K6. 367 m.—wnmin... 2977... AN] 
Art. denoting an individual not definitely known, GK. 1269,7; K6. 3004. 
—man] Art. = his; K6. 299 e. — 20. 723 8b] Nb, rather than ps, as in v.18, — 





*So Schra. COT. II. 141f.; We., Mit., Dr., Che., Now., Torrey, BDB., Muss- 
Arnolt, Marti, e¢ ad. 
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21. :nxww] Stat. pf., GK. 106g. Note asyndeton, GK. 154a,N.; Ka. 3708, h. 
— a mx] Cf. Ex. 30% Ly. 263! Is. 113, only other cases where this vb. is fol- 
lowed by 2 of interest (cf. K6. 212¢).—amn-sy] D. f. dirimens, GK. 204. 
— 22. ox 19] = For even if (K6. 372%); Dr., § 143, treats it as an imaginary 
condition introduced by ox taking imperf. in both protasis and apodosis. — 
D2_ | With the second of two nouns which, together, form one idea, cf. 2 S. 235. 
Muss-Arnolt (Zx.° II. 414, N. 3) calls attention to the frequency of this con- 
struction in Assyrian; e.g. Tig. Pil. 1., Présm Inscr. col. 1. 71, narkabati u um- 
ma-n4-te-ia (my chariots and my warriors), II. 6, III. 44, etc. For the opposite 
construction in which the suffix is used with the first of a series of nouns and 
omitted with succeeding ones, uv, Ex. 152; cf. Assurbanipal, Azzzals, V. 59 ff.; 
cf. GK. 135 7. —05wy] On the nature of this offering, cf. Now., Arch. II. 211 f. 
Elsewhere obw is always pl.; it is used sometimes with nar preceding it (eg. 
Ex. 24° 1S. 1115), and sometimes without nar as here (e.g. Nu. 158 1 S. 13°). It 
is not unlikely that the pl. cstr. should be read here; the » might easily be lost 


sight of between two n’s.—o> N10] Cf. Is. 14. Assyr. ward = fat; Ar. é x 


= be digestible. The word is used generally, as here, of sacrificial animals, 
e.g. Ez. 3918. —24. 53] For advers. 1, cf. Kd. 360c. Perles, Analehten, 
Pp. 75, following We., proposes to connect with 51 = spring and to translate 
spring up, or bubble forth. —wpwn] Cf. Batten, 7BZ. XI. 206-10, on usage of 
this word; here evidently in the sense of justice. — 26. onxwn] GK. 1124 
takes the pf. with waw cons. as fut. (yea, ye shall take it up) and 11277 as 
frequentative (cf. Ew., Oet., p. 71); Dr. § 119 @ treats it as pf. with waw cons. 
not attached to a preceding impf. but still retaining future force; K6. 368 4, 
emphatic — copula going back to v.*4, and resuming the thought after the inter- 
ruption of the parenthetical question in v.26; cf. Am. 24; Che. (Z2.), the 
waw is simply waw-explic. so often prefixed to glosses; cf. Is. 457°. —... n20] 
That this was the original pointing is supported by @ and &., although the 
next word MwAédx makes @, as a whole, interpret the passage of idolatry 
rather than impure worship; in its favor are also SW (w.s.). Under the 
influence of the anti-idolatrous feeling, and at an early time, although after 
the coming in of Assyrian ideas (Is. 28), the striking resemblance of the 
Assyrian SAG-KUD, 2.e. Ninib, the Assyrian god of war (cf. nia n2bd, 2 K. 173°, 
the name of a god; DI. Pa. 215 f.), which name with the determinative 2ak- 
kab = star (II. R. 32, 25; COT. II. 141 f.; Tiele, Bad.-Ass. Gesch. 528 f.; 
Sayce, Hib. Lectures, pp. 7, 151-154), as suggested by Jules Oppert, means the 
planet Saturn, led to a modification of the original nzp to m2D, the change 
from @ to 7 being perhaps suggested by the form of pipv’, abomination (words 
denoting idolatry and idols frequently take the ground-form qittfl, eg. 
orvdahva, D309; so Ba.; Baudissin, Se. Rel. 1. 95f.; N6. Gott. Celehrt. Anzeigen 
(1884) Il. 1022; Torrey, /BZ. XIII. 61f.; Che. Zxg° V. 43; Muss- 
Arnolt, £xp.6 II. 421 f.), or due to a natural attenuation (v.2.).—}»2] Espe- 
cially interesting are ’ which makes it a common noun, viz. zmaginem (as 
adopted above), and & 12, the pronunciation which expressed the later in- 
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terpretation involved in the reference to Assyrian gods. For reference to the 
use of this word in Babyl. texts, cf. Jensen, Kosmologie, 111f. For formation 
as a common noun, cf. yx (Ez. 39!); Sta. § 228. In connection with this 
interpretation may be noted (1) the suggestion of Muss-Arnolt (£.§ II. 
414-28), who transposes v.”°, placing it between vs.?8 and 74, omits v.7 as 
a marginal gloss, emending it as follows: 12) ands aa) p2-NN) Dds, 
translating: And now ye worship Ninib as your decider (or king), and even 
as your elohim; and the star Saturn, as your idol which, etc. He takes xw3 
here in the sense of the Assyr. zasu gd¢é = lift up the hands = pray to, wor- 
ship; and 3>p as equivalent to the Assyr. ma/(z)&u which is applied to 
Ninib and other gods; and accounts for the selection of these names from 
the many Assyrian gods by the fact that the star Kaimanu, the star of the god 
Ninib, is spoken of as the star of justice and righteousness (kakkab kettu u 
me-Sar, II. R. 49, No. 3, 41), hence was chosen with reference to the thought 
of v.*4. (2) The opinion of Che. that the “proof of the Assyriological ex- 
planation is so nearly complete that we ought not to hesitate to accept it” 
(£xp.° V. 42-44; abandoned, however, in Crit, Bid. in favor of a Jerahme- 
elite explanation); but the cultus here designated (that of Sakkuth and 
Kaiwan) was not known in Israel until after 722 B.c. (cf. 2 K. 1739), An 
insertion of this kind is seen perhaps in Is. 10% (3) The suggestion of 
Baethgen (Sem. Rel. 239) that there are four proper names of deities, viz. Sak- 
kut, Katwan, Moloch, Selem. (4) The suggestion of G, A. Barton (Oriental 
Studies, Philadelphia, 1894) that Amos refers to a cultus that was at least 
probably present in his own day; since in one of the Z/-Amarna letters from 
Jerusalem mention is made of a city Beth-Ninib, an evidence of the worship 
of Vinzé, or Saturn, in Palestine. (5) The suggestion of Tiele (Rev. d. Phist. 
@, rel. III. 211), who makes these divinities purely Phoenician. (6) The 
objection to the interpretation which makes the prophet refer to the carrying 
into exile, by Israel, of Assyrian gods, that, as a matter of fact, the victors 
would carry off the idols of the vanquished nations (We.; cf. Hi.). (7) The 
reading of Haupt, ZA. II. 266, 281f., y»> (for ypx>), the Hebrew form of the 
eae name Ka Amanu. (8) The opinion that Sas4uch and Kaiwan are per- 
\ haps two names for the same god; since Sakkuth is an ideographic writing 
| for the god Winzd, and Ninid seems to be the god of the planet Saturn 
(= Kaiwanu), and Sak-hut and Kaiwanu are associated, as here, in the 
Shurpu tablets; cf. IV. R. 52, col. 4, 1.9; and Zimmern, Beitr. zur Kenntnis 
der Bab. Rel. (1896), p. 10, 1. 179 (so R. W. Rogers, ZZ. I. 749; Muss- 
Arnolt, Zug. Il. 414-28). (9) The carrying of images in procession among 
| the Hebrews is not at all improbable in view of (a2) the references to the 
carrying of the ark in the wilderness, around Jericho (Jos. 6), and into battle 
(as at Gilboa); (4) the same custom among the Assyrians, as at the New 
Year’s procession (cf. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr. 679; C.J. Ball, Light 
Jrom the East, 173); and (c) among the Egyptians (cf. Herodotus: The 
image being in a small temple of gilt wood, they carry out on the previous day 
| to another sacred habitation”; quoted by Hd. Pp- 159). (10) The designa- 
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tion of Yahweh as 35p occurs also in Je. 4815 5157 Dt. 335 Ps. 53 rol6 2910; 
and, as Elh. suggests, Israelites do not apply the term to the gods of for- 
eigners. (11) The sugg. of K6. II. i. 151, that the pointing j»> is intended to 
suggest 712, as something established, firm. (12) The_explanation of.Schmidt, 
who regards n>b and }> as the original readings, but accounts for PMG by 
supposing that at a later time 0229p came to be read 059n, that this suggested 
the reading } is >, and that this in turn gave rise to the pointing mz, the Pal- 
estinian equivalent for mab, @ being attenuated as in Rimmon (= Ramman) 
and Tiglathpileser (= Tukulti-apal-é@-Sarra). (13) The suggestion of Hal. 
that three idols of Aramaean origin are mentioned, viz. ny20, the Aramaean 
name of Nabfi, which was something like M20, the Zexés of Hesychius; 
12 = Saturn; and 3319 = Venus (Aram. 8N33)9) ; ; the translation being “ And 
you shall carry Sakwé, your king, and Kaiwan and Kokab, your gods, the 
images which, etc.” —27. 5 asbap] Is a circumlocution for the st. cstr.; K6. 
281 ~; BDB.; cf. Je. 22! Gn. 3521. 





VI. 1-7. A woe upon reckless and indifferent Samaria, who 
devotes herself to enervating luxury of every kind, —in food and 
drink, home-life and banquets,— but forgets the danger which 
threatens the country! She shall herself lead the captives who are 
soon to be dragged away. 


The unity of this section (the second section of three six-line strophes) is 
seen in (1) the outer form, and (2) the single thought which it presents, viz. 
the sinful luxury of the nation (v.?, pass over to Calneh, etc., is a later inser- 
tion, v.z.). The structure of the section is characterized by the constant re- 
currence of the ptcp. with the article, followed by a finite vb. in cases in 
which it is desirous to prolong the thought. Each of the couplets (except 
the ninth) presents a single characteristic of the nation, viz. (1) recklessness, 
(2) conceit, (3) procrastination, (4) luxury, (5) gluttony, (6) enervation, 
(7) drunkenness, (8) hardness; therefore (9) captivity. 


1. paxwn] @ rots é£ovdevotow = puxvin, with Aramaic force (Bauer) or 
osxiwa; cf. Zc. 115, where the same word was unknown to @ translators 
(Vol.); 3 Be Wrens = pwonvin (Seb.); DB gui opulenti estis; ’A. xataora- 
Tahavres; ©, evOnvouvres. Gr. ox33N5w.—]¥2] Che. moana (/QR. X. 573); 
Co. (Zin?) suspects genuineness (cf. Now., Volz, Lohr, Marti). — nws 13p3 
pn] @ drerptynoay (= ps Vol.; oS fol. Dru. corrects to dmrerpvrn- 
gav; cf, Arabic) dpxas é0vGv. So = 37) (Seb.) or 127) (Hal.); D 
optimates ; X. ot dvopacuévos él rots dpxnyots Tay eOvGv; ©. ot érexhyOynoay 
dpxato. rv éOv@v; hence Gr. and Che. suggest o»N7737, but this is unneces- 
sary since 3p) in Ni. means practically the same thing; cf. Nu. 117 1 Ch. 164 
2 Ch. 2815, etc.; in this case 127) should be read D:ap3n = they who are desig- 
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nated, or designate themselves, as the first, etc. This is supported by (1) 0., 2.5 
(2) the grammatical consistency which it furnishes with the use of the ptcp. 
fol. by a finite vb. throughout the entire passage; (3) the fact that, as Lagarde 
has shown, the final 0 of the pl. was not written in original Mss. Torrey’s read- 
ing (/BL. XIII. 62f.) wpi (based on G, though G uses it in another sense), 
an imv. (to be translated, ‘make the round of the foremost nations and come 
to them, house of Israel! Pass over to Calneh, etc.”) to be connected logi- 
cally with v.?, is pupae ie but fails to relieve the difficulty, since it looks to 
the preservation of v.? as a part of the original text. Hal. 1293 = Pronounce 
(the names of). — 5x aw) ma 979 1827] 6 kal elafdOov avrol, connecting oikos 


700 Iopard with the following v.; So aos = 12 (Seb.(?)); D zngredientes 


pompatice domum Israel; © yrondy7 797 92. Che., 099 1993 (/OR. X. 573), 
but this means nothing. The reading m2 (fol. &) is in close sympathy with 
the context, and is supported (1) on the side of the construction by Jos. 8? 27 
114 Dt. 235 37; (2) as a charge against the rulers by Is. 314-1 102; cf, 
Ez. 3410-2 Am, 2° 41 512 (63). The reading Sxwy man ndina (Grimme, 
ZDMG., 1897, p. 696), while ingenious, contributes nothing; much more 
plausible is the reading o7>13) (cf. 2 K. 24!) “und zu deren Vorderesten 
das Haus Israel gehért” (Hirscht). Oet. suggests either Sxwy nya vp, or 
“wy 33 (npg) ovibxn; Gr. suggests 133, Hal. »31.—2. m3] G rdvres ; 
-) Bese —n39 non] @’Eyaé ‘PaBBd. —11)] G adds éxetHev. — 71] Hal. a3. 
—onwsp] & adogddoy, as usual.— ora] GSP have superlative, taking 7 
as the article. The whole v. is a later insertion (so Schra., Bickellin COT., 
We., Now., Lohr, Oet., Marti; cf. GAS., and Peters, Hedy. II. 175, who 
suggests that Amos may have been still alive in 711 B.C.), as appears (1) from 
the different form of the v. as compared with those which precede and 
follow, z.e. the different rhythm (Bickell in COT. II. 144); (2) from the 
marked interruption which it makes in the transition of thought from v.! to v2 
(the connection between 1 and 2 being very close) and the grammatical dis- 
turbance involved; (3) from the utter lack of meaning which it furnishes; 
(4) from the historical fact (v.2z.) that in the days of Amos these cities had not 
yet been destroyed. The text is to be emended (so Geiger, Oort, Zm.; We., 
Val., Now., Oet., Marti, e¢ a/.) (@) by inserting the subj. of d:219, viz. ons, 
dropped perhaps because of similarity of sound, (4) by transferring the jp 
connected with o25)32 to stand with oda. Cf. Elh., os$nin odyna po ox, and 
Gr., 92) 2703. — 38. oa0n] G ol épx duevot, but @A®@ and Syr.-Hex. (in mar- 
gin) ol edxduevo. = ory3ypA; S eaitascy = pvannn (Seb.), or oyxnoan (Gr.) ; 
D gui separati estis; T pent pax. Baumann inserts 7. Che, ov373n90 
mysy o>; Riedel, avy. —pwan] & of éyylfovres Kal eparrduevor, a double 
rendering ; Hoffm. pam; Riedel, wan.—nav] G caBBdrwy = nay (so 


i) vy 
also Hoffm., Hirscht); cf. % jXaas, Che. naz; Gr. 1a; Riedel, nav; 
Marti, ) Ww. 
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VI. 1. Alas /] Addressed to the ruling classes; they that are 
careless in Zion| Judah as well as Israel is now rebuked, for (r) 
there is no good reason to omit J7¥2 (v.s.) ; cf. Nowack, who would 
give a later date (the time of writing down the prophecy) to v.’, if 
the reference to Judah is original; and Cheyne, who would make 
v. a late insertion or change ]7¥ to Eqn (v.s.), the people being 
at ease because (2 K. 15”) the general resided there; (2) the 
rendering of © and % who despise Zion * may not be sustained ; 
(3) there is no support for the translation “ make a tumult in ” ; + 
the usual interpretation, a¢ ease, secure, careless, is supported by 
Is. 32°. — Reckless in the mount of Samaria] i.e. those in Samaria 
who are confident and therefore reckless,+ not, those who trust in 
the strength of Samaria.§ — Who specify themselves the chief of the 
nations| According to SAT, “ap2, the rulers are here designated 
as noted, marked by name (cf. the later usage in Nu. 17 1 Ch. 16 
2 Ch. 28” 317°), there being no reference in these words to the 
cities of Jerusalem and Samaria. || Justi’s “ the princes of the first 
people of the earth” (cf. Nu. 17°) well expresses the idea, a com- 
mon one from the earliest times, that Israel was the most exalted 
nation of the entire world. It is better (v.s.) to make a slight 
change in the text and thus secure the rendering indicated. The 
expression is not ironical. Cf. same phrase (without article) used 
of Amalek in Nu. 24”, of spoil in 1 S. 15”, and of Ammon in 
Dn. 11%.— Unto whom TIsrael’s house comes] Cf. Ex. 18" 2S. 15%. 
The pronoun whom does not refer to the nations whom Israel dis- 
possessed,** nor to the mountains of Zion and Samaria, the land 
which Israel occupied,ff nor to these mountains as places where 
the Israelites assemble for worship and for judgment ; {{ but rather 
to the princes, to whom as leaders and judges Israel comes for 
justice (cf. 2 S. 15*), or to render service ; §§ cf. Gn. 19° 1 K. to” 
Is. 49%. It is not necessary to omit om> 1X5}, |||| nor to under- 
stand | that the phrase refers to the coming of the people to their 
leaders to learn foreign customs; but it must be conceded (with 


* Adopted by Dathe; Geb. so translates fu. § Os., Geb., Pu. NT, 

+ Har. || Cf. Cal. - tt Ros. 

t Cal., Ros., Mau., Ba. 7 We., GAS., Dr. {ft Hes. 
§§ Schré., Mau., Umb.,, Hi., Hd., Ba., Schegg, Pu., Or., Dr, {1 With Hoffm, 
||| So We, 
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Nowack) that the phrase is an awkward one, and that some such 
word as "ySY might well have been expected. Much may be said 
for the reading of & (v.s.), “and spoil for themselves the house 
of Israel.’”’ Cf. Marti, who reads “and in the gods of the house 
of Israel,” and calls it a gloss on “in the mount of Samaria.” 
—2. Pass over to Calneh... Hamath and... Gath| With this 
verse must be compared Na. 3° Ju. 11% 2 K. 19”. The determina- 
tion of the localities depends somewhat upon the age of the 
verse. Is the verse as a whole encouraging, and intended (whether 
by Amos or a later editor) to strengthen Israel’s claim that she is 
the first of the nations ? In this case these cities are cited as ex- 
amples of prosperity, and the argument is: “No city of your 
acquaintance is more flourishing than yours; yet ye treat Yahweh, 
who has given you this prosperity, with neglect ; the punishment 
for this conduct is exile.”* But (see Nowack) (1) contemporaries 
of Amos needed no such encouragement in their faith; (2) the 
mention of Gath would have no meaning in such a comparison 
while Assyria and Egypt were in existence; (3) “these king- 
doms’’ must mean Calneh, etc., not Israel and Judah. Or, is the 
verse threatening, and intended to warn Israel that she, however 
“ first’? she may be, shall perish ? In this case these cities are 
cited as examples of “fallen greatness” (Driver), and the argument 
is: “If cities that have been great are now in ruins, Israel, like- 
wise, may perish.” + The latter view is to be accepted (v.s.).— 
Calneh] (cf. m3, Gn. 10%; 4355, Is. 10°; 33, Ez. 27%) is not 
Ctesiphon, on the Tigris ;{ nor Niffer;§ nor Kullani, mentioned 
in the Eponym Canon || as conquered by Tiglathpileser III., B.c. 
738 (= modern Kullanhou, six miles from Arpad ; cf. Calno and 
Arpad, Is. 10°) ;§ nor Kunulua (Kinalia), about seventy-five miles 
north of Hamath, southeast of Antioch, capital of Patin ;** but, 
perhaps, the Kuluni ¢7 conquered by Sargon, 711 B.c. — Hamath 
the great | The modern Hamah (with 30,000 inhabitants), on the 





* So Ew., Hi., Ke., Or., WRS. (Proph. 138), Dr. 

+ Ba., Pu., Schra., We., Now. {Ba.,,Or.  § G. Rawlinson (Smith's DB.2). 

|| G. Smith, Zhe Assyr. Eponym Canon, 50; Wkl. Gesch. Bab. u. Ass. 225; 
Tiele, Bad.-Ass. Gesch. 230. {1 H. G. Tomkins, PSBA,. V. 61. 

** Gu. Das Zukunfisbild des Fesaia, 43; Di. on Is. 109 

thleeRa2o5; COZ Md aras. 
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Orontes, 150 miles north of Damascus, the northernmost limit of 
the territory promised to Israel (Nu. 34°). At times it was a part 
of the Israelitish kingdom (as under David and Solomon, its king 
being Toi, 2 S. 8°, and perhaps under Jeroboam II., 2 K. 14” 
Am. 6"); at other times, it was independent and allied with neigh- 
boring nations against Assyria, as when it joined with Syria and 
Israel against Shalmaneser II. and was defeated, 854 B.c. ; or with 
Judah, against Tiglathpileser III., 741; or against Sargon, 720, 
when at last its subjection was complete. After this date it is re- 
ferred to as furnishing colonists for Samaria, 2 K. 17%, and con- 
taining Israelitish exiles, Is. 11".* — Gath of the Philistines | That 
one of Philistia’s five cities nearest (cf. 1 S. 17°) Judah’s border 
(whether it is to be taken as Ze// es Safieh,t or Dikriu, t or to be 
regarded as unknown $). It was destroyed by Uzziah (2 Ch. 26°) 
about 760 B.c. Here resided Rephaim (Jos. 11” 2S. 21%”). Cf. 
Gimtu Asdudim, COT. 11. 89, 91.|| — Are they better than these 
kingdoms ? Or is their border greater than your border ?| With 
this rendering the sense is, Are the cities just mentioned fairer 
than the kingdoms of Israel and Judah ? No; for God has so 
punished them that they are reduced in size.§ How ungrateful, 
therefore, you are, in view of all that God has done for you above 
your fellows.** The question is answered affirmatively by some fT : 
Yes ; therefore how foolish it is of you to remain careless, having 
seen the downfall of people more powerful than yourselves. Some 
take the 4 as article, instead of interrogative (cf. 6 and %), and 
translate as a clause in apposition with the names just given, “the 
best of those kingdoms.” {{ The words have been put in the 
mouth of the leaders, §§ saying: (Go to) those which are better 
than these kingdoms (just mentioned), and see if any ts as great 
as yours, — this is the boasting of the leaders. The rendering, ||| 
Are there fairer kingdoms than these (i.e. Kalneh, etc.) 2? And yet 
they are not so large as the land of Israel, does not add much 
to a better understanding of the text; but Pusey was approach- 








* Cf. COT, II. 7f., 143; GAS. 177; Buhl, Pa/. 66, 110; Dl. Pa. 275-8. 

+ Porter in Smith’s DB.1; Che. ZB. { Guerin, Fudée, II. 108 f. 

§ GAS. HG. 194 ff.; Dr. || VC. J. Ball, Light from the East, 93, 186. 

{7 Va., Mau. ** So Ros., Hi., Hd., Reuss, Mit. 

tt Schro., Kno. tt Dathe, Mich. §§ Schegg, Gun. ||| Sugg. by Mit. 
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ing the thought when he made it mean, “ Are they, Israel and 
Judah, better than these (7.e. Calneh, etc.)?” This leads us to 
emend the text (v.s.) by supplying om and changing the position 
of the pronominal suffixes: Ave ye better than these kingdoms ? 
Is your border greater than was their border ?| They have per- 
ished, are you not afraid that you, too, will perish ? This inter- 
pretation is in strict accord with Na. 3°. With this interpretation 
it becomes clear that the verse is an interpolation from the end of 
the eighth century (v.s.). — 3. Who postpone the day of calamity | 
The connection of this with v.’ is very close both logically and 
grammatically. These leaders, like those described in Is. 5", put 
far away the day of disaster, z.c. declare that it is far off, or act 
as if it were far away (cf. 9” Is. 22% 66°).— And cause the seat of 
violence to come near| This may refer to tribunals or thrones in 
which violence is in authority instead of justice, the word naw 
being a technical word for throne or judicial seat; cf. Ps. 122° 
74”, or, perhaps better, to the sitting of injustice.* According to 
some ft the seat of violence has reference to Assyria, but the refer- 
ence is rather to the encouragement of oppression in the midst 
of Israel. t 


1. 17] ws. on 538. Followed by acc., K6. 321 4; characteristic of Isaiah’s 
style, rarely met with elsewhere; Am. 518 Mi. 2! Hb. 2°*; cf. Ew.8 327 4.— 
pyNwn] An intransitive adj. from vb. kw = to be quiet, a root occurring 
also in Syriac and Ethiopic with same meaning as in Hebrew. For formation, 
cf. pyr; Barth, VB. 143.@; and Sta. § 230.— ws] Equivalent to a superla- 
tive; cf. Kd. 309 g.—2. 729] Article omitted before 1 for sake of euphony, 
GK. 1262; cf. Ké. 334m and 337 %.—oanw>s-na] For proper names with 
fol. gen., cf. GK. 125 4; Ew.8 286c. Article omitted as in Gn, 1014, etc.; cf. 
K6. 295 f— naw] Subj. omitted in SAT; cf. Ew.8 303 4, 1.—8. omin] 
Cf. Is. 665 for oq37, Hiph. ptep. of 13, v7. Oet.—arb] 5 introduces 
acc., cf. Ho. 10!2, a common Aramaic construction; Ew.® 282 ¢, Da. § 100, 
rm. 5, Ké. 289 2.—}y wan] Finite vb. cont. ptcp., cf. 27 57.—naw] Barth, 
2DM G. XLI, 619, connects this with the Arab. LS =to gather; cf. 
K6. 210 f, 





* Cf. GAS. I. 174. peu 

{So nearly all comm. There is neither occasion nor basis for the violent 
emendation of Hoffm. (v.s.), furnishing the translation: Ye who datly demand 
unjust [tribute], and every Sabbath require unrighteous [ gain]; cf. G. 
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4. on] G xaracraraddvtes =onb, with Aramaic force (Vol.); so 
Dv lascivitis. —parn] @ adds yadabnvd = ody or o5by, which resemble 
ovday (Va.).— 5. owen] G érixporodvres; GB émikparobyres; Gr. D»pphn, 
or DyppON.— 1D] Gr. 1p.—5339] G rv dSpydvwv; % j-L2; D psalteric 
(U9 xb2).— 9] @ ws éornxéra, which Cappellus explained as due to 
confusion with 777, and Vol. as a reading of p32 from on, while Hirscht 
sugg. that there may have been a corruption of QUAAYTIA into EZTOTA. 
Gr. novia. In any case the phrase is probably a gloss, since it has no 
place in the metrical structure of either the preceding or following line ; 
cf. “a1 qonvnx, Is. 87; so Peters (Hebr. II. 175), Che. (ZB.), Lohr, ef al, 
on iawn] DB putaverunt se habere; © edoyloavro, BSZ., s.v. nn, sugg. 
that in ond lies a derivative from apa, cf. mp7.— aw] G kal obx os 
pebyovra, according to Vol. = ww 53, but according to Hirscht, due to a 
reading from ww =, Gr. wv %22. Now. vi Sb; so Oort (Em.). Eth. 
sw cn, since tradition does not ascribe to David the making of musical 
instruments. Che. (Zx.7., 1898, p. 334), restores the entire v. thus: — 


233} AN~>y or prDD 
sw dypb ynpwy 


Who play on timbrel and harp, 
And rejoice at the sound of song. 


(Cf. Jb. 211%.) Marti reads v.58, -ywia Sand raving win. —6. 3 puna] 
- : : $37 0 v 
G rdv dwripévoy olvoy = 3» prin; cf. Is. 25° Ps, 127 (Vol.); so S Vphou 
fics; D vinum in phialis; © adds »d217 = D2. Oort, 3» PZ (so Val.), 
or “ pra (cf. Je. 4811). Gr. oprrpa (so Elh., Hal.).—15my] Gr. bn(?), 
from bn; cf. Je. 5%. Léhr places 6 before 5, while Marti transposes 8 to 
follow 18,—%. 0x51] G duvacrdv = 0553 (Va., Vol.).— on min] G xpe- 
pericuos trmwy é& "Edpdiu, perhaps reading odd (so Oet.; but cf. Vol.). 
ie rey, = 2D ; 
D. éraipela rpudyt dv; B otha day < {\0%, perhaps reading pomp 
Som (Seb.). D factio lascivientium, © pr722 pory2 yn}. 


4. Who le on tvory couches| Cf. 3%. These were couches 
inlaid with ivory, such as those which Sennacherib took from 
Hezekiah.* The use of such couches indicated the luxury and 
self-indulgence of the times. — And stretch themselves out upon their 
divans| Reference is intended to lying at the table; it does not 
include the specific idea of “romping,” f nor that of abundant 
tapestry with which the divan was draped, { nor the thought of 


* COT, I. p. 286. + Schré. { Ki 
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drunkenness,* but, in general, all of these, emphasis being placed 
on the wantonness and extravagance of their conduct ; ef. Is. 22” 
Ez. 23%.— Lambés out of the flock] i.e. those carefully selected 
from the flock on account -of special fatness or daintiness, 
cf. Dt. 324 1 S. 15%,f rather than a general reference to the 
wealth of those persons who are rich enough to have flocks. { — 
Calves from the midst of the stall] i.e. calves reared artificially 
in a stall, a place in which they are shut up in order to be easily 
fattened. Cf. 1 S. 28% Je. 467 Mal. 42.—5. Who twitter] Used 
sarcastically of the music rendered at feasts. The idea is not 
that of ordinary singing, § nor dancing, || nor cooing,{] nor wanton 
silly talk or song,** nor parting the lips,tt nor bungling, doing 
something prematurely, ¢} nor leading in the music without waiting 
for the professional musicians, §§ nor improvising idly |||| ; but of 
derision, to indicate the prophet’s contempt “for the perhaps 
really not unmusical songs with which feasts were enlivened” { ; 
ef, Is. 5? 24°.— Zo the sound of the harp| Another rendering is, 
in accordance with; cf.*p >y in Gn. 43” Ex. 34” Lv. 2738. § — Like 
David] If this word is genuine, the leaders of Israel, whom the 
prophet would rebuke, are now brought into comparison with 
David. They are like him in that they devise for themselves 
instruments of song| It is not a contras?, viz. between their use of 
instruments for amusement, and that of David for worship.*** Nor 
is it correct to renderftf “they think, fondly imagine — make 
the mistake of supposing that the instruments are for them as for 
David.” wn = devise, invent, with reference to the popular idea 
that David was an inventor of instruments. No other passage of 
earlier times speaks of David as a poet or musician. ttf But this 
reference does not imply that his reputation had only to do with 
secular music. §§§ The evidence is very strong, however, that the 
word is a gloss (v.s.).— Lnstruments of song] Musical instruments 





* Ba. We. renders “‘ausgelassen sein,” which is approved by Now., and cites 
its application in Arabic to animals pasturing freely, at liberty, and in Syriac to 
wild and rapacious beasts. 


t Ba. e¢ al, || Stru. tt Schegg. §§ Hd. 

t Mau. {I Schro. tt Ew. || Dr. 

§ Ros. ** Hi., Ke., Now. 1 Mit.; cf. Hoffm. Z4 W. III. 114. 
¥*#* Jer., Cal., Jus., Ros., Schré, TET Reuss: 


ttt So Ew., Mit. §§§ We., Dr. 
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used to accompany the voice ; but the context is not favorable to 
the allusion to instruments, hence (v.s.) Cheyne’s suggestion, 
voice of song, Elhorst’s words of song, Nowack’s all kinds of 
song, and Marti’s consider themselves like David in the under- 
standing of song. —6. Who drink (from) bowls of wine| Another 
token of self-indulgence. Instead of the ordinary drinking-vessel, 
the word is employed which is later used of the vessel from 
which blood was poured or thrown (dashed) for sacrificial pur- 
poses (Ex. 38° Nu. 4% 7%* Zc. 9” 14”), the large size thus being 
emphasized. — With the first of ols they anoint themselves| Anoint- 
ing in ancient times signified not only consecration, but joyousness 
(cf. Ps. 23° 92” Is. 61° Ec. 9° with 10”). It was a hygienic cus- 
tom, since the oil refreshed the skin and served as a protection 
against heat. In this case the first of otls,.t.e. the choicest 
oils, are employed. To omit anointing was a sign of mourning 
(2 S. 12% 14").— And do not grieve for the breach of Joseph] 
Their minds are so occupied with the mirth and joy that they 
fail to see, and hence to appreciate, the terrible breach or wound 
which, in the near future, will be inflicted upon Israel. Such 
a sight as that which the prophet has gained would make them 
sick in body and in mind (cf. 1 S. 22°); for a great affliction 
or overthrow (cf. Je. 871) is near at hand. This word dreach 
does not refer to any specific political intrigue,* nor to the 
present evil condition of Israel,f but to the future calamity 
which even now threatens the nation. {| —7. Therefore, now | 
The zow is logical, rather than temporal, Ho. 2” 5’.— Af the 
head of the captives| These, who were described as the mMwxn 
ov, o°293, shall go forth at the head, in the very forefront ; cf. 
1S. 9” Mi. 28.— And the shout of the banqueters shall cease] 
The rendering, “the mourning of those who stretch themselves 
out shall come,” § is based upon an impossible meaning of bd. 
Some use here the Aramaic.meaning of nm, viz. feasting. || The 
rendering “shout” (either of joy or sorrow) is required here as 
in Je. 16° and is justified by the Arabic cyt The allitera- 


tion in the Hebrew words o'mmp mm nD is noticeable. — 





* Mich. t Schegg. t Hi., Mit. § Cal. 
|| Har., Mich. {1 Jus., Va., Ros., Ba., Pu., Ke. 
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8b. Saith Yahweh God of Hosts} This phrase, if retained at 
all, must follow this piece as a whole. 


4, ond] On force of pass. ptcp., cf. Ko. 235 d,—5. owen] a.d.3 if text 


is correct, probably to be connected with ite ys to precede, fourth stem = Zo 


hasten, exceed due bounds, be immoderate, talk excessively (Lane, p. 2376); 
hence Dr., following Abul-Walid (Neubauer, Aéul-Walid’s Lexicon, col. 
586), suggests “to extemporize poetry over-rapidly, without premeditation, 
in a hurried flow of unmeaning, unconsidered words” (v. Dr. p. 236; Now.). 
Observe, likewise, Hoffm.’s rendering, “those who strike the strings across 
the opening of the harp,” which is based on the usage of w1p (Ly. 1919), 
to tear (cf. Buxtorf, Lex. 1811 f.; Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 3311), 
and makes the .» >y entirely superfluous. —53:] The kinds of instru- 
ments denoted by the two names 533 and 12 are not certainly known. 
The two are the only stringed instruments mentioned in the O. T., and are 
frequently named together (Is. 512 1 Ch. 1516 2 S. 65, etc.). Both seem to 
have been made of wood (1 K. 10!) and to have been portable (1 S. 105 
2S. 65). A full discussion of these and other instruments, with excellent 
illustrations of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian harps, etc., is given in 
Bk. of Ps. (SBONT.), 222 ff.; cf. Dr. 234 ff.; Benz. Arch. 273 ff.; Now. Arch. 
I. 273 ff.—6. a nnw] =o drink from, cf. Gn. 44°; same force in Arabic 
and Aramaic (Dn. 5”). For the same phrase = éo drink of, cf. Pr. 9°; GK. 
119 m, N.— pup] Used only here of wize,; elsewhere, bowl or basin for 
throwing or casting a liquid, esp, blood; e.g. at altar, Ex. 273 Nu. 414; in 
temple, 1 K. 75° 2 K. 1214; in second temple, Neh. 77. This meaning is 
borne out in the signification of the root, which in the cognates means scatter, 


disperse; cf. Aram, Py, Assyr. zaraku, Arab.W)), cast at.—d3nw] On force 
of the pl., cf. K6. 259@.— nwn] For construction, etc., cf. Ké. 3270 and 
319m. On impf. continuing ptcp., cf. Dr. § 1170. The original meaning 
seems to be shown by Arab. Dmn = stroke with the hand. It is used of 


painting a house (Je. 22/4) and oiling a shield (Is. 215 2 S. 122), Anointing 
as a part of the toilet is always expressed by another verb, 7). nwn, as 
used of persons, is limited to anointing as a religious rite, aside from this 
passage; and this seems to be no exception, since the feast here was a 
sacrificial feast. The primitive significance of anointing was probably re- 
ligious ; animal fat was the first unguent, and, being regarded as the special 
seat of life, was considered the best medium for the transmission of the vitality 
of the being from which it was taken; hence “unction was primarily an 
application of sacrificial fat with its living virtues to the persons of the wor- 
shippers” (WRS. Sem. 383f.). This accounts for the anointing of kings, 
priests, etc., and for the use of unguents in connection with religious rites. 
Olive oil was used later when agriculture was taken up (Ps. 92! Dt. 2840 
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Nu. 61).— py] This designation of N. Israel occurs twice elsewhere in Amos 
(5% 4); other names are: Jacob (68 72-5 87); house of Jacob (98); house of 
Isaac (77°); and regularly Jsvae/ (2°), etc.). Joseph is named as the ancestor 
of Ephraim, the largest tribe (cf. Ho. 64 131). The use of the title occurs 
each time in a connection implying a bond of sympathy between Israel and 
Yahweh, or at least a shade of tenderness in the feelings of Amos, 


8-14. Vahweh makes oath: I abhor Israel, and she shall 
be given over to her enemies for destruction; she has turned 
justice to poison, imagining herself strong; surely I will bring 
upon her a nation which shall overcome her entire territory. 


The striking difference between the grammatical expression in this piece 
(the third of three six-line strophes) and that in the preceding is evidence 
of distinctness; but when there is considered in connection with this (1) the 
opening oath (v.°), which is climactic to the woes introducing the other 
pieces, (2) the concluding words, which are parallel to those of the other 
pieces, we have sufficient basis for the assumption that this is one of three 
pieces making up a larger whole. Vs.° 1° are so peculiar in their thought and 
form as at once to raise suspicion of their genuineness; this suspicion be- 
comes a certainty upon closer investigation (v.z.). The intensity of expression, 
as well as the definiteness of this section, is greater than in either of the two 
preceding. It thus furnishes a fitting climax for the entire piece, containing, 
in essence, the threefold thought of the whole, viz. (1) Yahweh’s anger, 
because of (2) Israel’s sin, and consequently, (3) Israel’s destruction. 


8. “ax obs mn oN] G om. (so Now., Elh., Lohr, Baumann); it should fol- 
low nny, v.” (cf. We., Oet., Marti). — axnn] Read aynn (so Geiger, p. 349; We., 
Mit., Elh., Lohr, Oet., e¢ a/.).— psavnx] G inserts racav; © nn37 wap m3 
(so in London Polyglot, but in Paris Polyglot, 9n127).—rnin1s] G ras xX dpas 
abrod; BY domos ejus.— n>300)] Gr. fol. G cal fap, n727).—aANdnr] G odv 
maot Tots KaTotKovow airhy; W cum habitatoribus suis. Woffm. ANID. = and 
her citadel; so Matthes and Elh. — 9,10. These verses are a later insertion (so 
Now. and Lohr; We. and Che. consider them, at least, misplaced ; but cf. 
GAS. and Marti), made in order to illustrate the last phrase of v.8. This is 
evident because of (1) the marked interruption of the continuity of thought 
between v.® and v.'; (2) the utterly strange and incongruous conception thus 
introduced; (3) the Saesbiae of arranging the material of these vs. (viz. - 1°) 
in any poetical form, much less the form which characterizes the remainder of 
the piece. The acceptance of GAS.’s suggestion to supply at the close of v.8 
the words ¢o the pestilence only furnishes a still better basis for the addition 


of the gloss. Oet. sugg. the order 7-1-8. 9.10._pox mm] D Quod si; S lo. 


— nny] G adds cal broderpOjoovrat of kar dNovror.— 19 NWI] G kal Ajupovra 
of olxetor of adrdy. Hal. m7 383). Riedel, 179 axe, — 101] Many Mss. 
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read & @ xal rapaBidyvra = ¥b) (Va., Vol. dy as in Gn. 19? 2K. 217 516, 
or 1375» (Vol.), as in 1 S. 28%. & ous aap? ie . ol = 27901 (Seb.) ; 
D et comburet eum; Txppm. Now. wsdn1(?); Risdel, 9 7710) = besom. — 
After oynsy] @ adds avréy, — werd] @ pl. — na V7] 6 and 3 om.— DaN] 
Riedel adds my) .n, to explain what follows. —‘% pa] © pbo 72) 9D 
WT NDWE Typ WD ND pop NW, S oo asm Vito Dad, reading 
DDN for bn (so Seb.; cf. Gr. Monatsschrift, 1886, p. 376).— W307] 
é-) fess w= = 210 (Seb.); DH recorderis, The following attempts at 


reconstruction of the text may be noted : Oort, understanding that ba 72N) 
is a dittog. of Dpx 7px) (cf. Baumann, who om. DDSx 4pN1), that the material 
has been largely transposed, and that the horrors of an earthquake are here 
described, reads: * 739 13 (4) Anwa ron xD ay 024) Ado sy onnapm (82) 
2 2 NW (2) IND NN M33 DWIN AwY ON Mm) (%) DPI... MIN ADA) MSD 
DDN ON) OY WA mam onsw2 awd sper many. That is: (84) And 
I will deliver up a city and its contents, (194) so that it shall no longer 
be called by its name; (71) for, behold, Yahweh commands and will smite, 
etc., (9) and it shall come to pass that, whenever ten men shall have 
died in one house, (1°) their relatives will clear away the ruins in order 
to carry the bones from the house, and they will say to whoever is in 
the rear of the house, “Is there still another?” and he will answer, 
“No!” Zeydner reads (7%Sz, IV. 196 ff.; so Val.): sysd TyDp Nw) C°) 
Sy yD ON) DEN ON) JOY WA man onswa wd apRy mam owsy 
MAY DWI ADIN. That is: (??) And an escaped one will remain to bring 
forth the bones from the house and he will say to whoever is within 
the house, “Is there still any one with thee?” And he will say “No.” And 
he will say, “These have done foolishly. Remember the name of Yahweh.” 
Ru. reads : xv (1°) OANA ANN] ND INN) MAI DWI Tw 7) ON AYA (9) 
2) DANY IDR JOY Wa... Spey mane 1D YDSy ab py “3. That is: (°) And 
it shall come to pass that if there be ten men in a house and one die 
and ‘the others be left, etc., ... to bring forth his bones... “Is He 
still with you who creates (=p) and annihilates?” ... Gr. reads: 
yw) DAAy dNw) (1°), substitutes oN) for the sg., drops Dn 1K) as dittog. 
from DpX y1DN), and adds jan after xb. Hoffm. reads WEI WNT ww (1°) 
= and his burners erect a funeral pyre for him. Oet. sugg. 18 Wt Nw) cy 
nx, treats map ornsy nysind as a gloss on the corrupt 1)7Dn) and de- 
clares the remainder of the v., beginning with the first ps1, to be “ un- 
versehrt.” Elh. reads edn 15 Nw), and om. 7MN) following yny. Box and 
Oesterley (Exg.7. XII. (1901) 235 f.) read omsy sysind wip) aNw ane 
DDN DN) JOY yA mar wna wR JoNr Many, treating pA aN) as a 
dittog., and the last clause, w 3, asa gloss on Dn 7DN). Marti 7BDD WI ANY, 
or TaD) IT ANY. — 11. AyD A TIN 13] Is an insertion (so also Baumann) 
made to connect vs.?. 0 with the interrupted thought in 12) a3™] which is to 
be read m>7) or 37) (so Oet.). Gr. reads xxv for myn. —man] (Un 1291. Hi. 


om. 7 as ade to homoioteleuton (so Gr.).— rua] & {s03. — pon, Dypa] 
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E~) woiea zt, WIG? JO. Gr, os1s5.— mam] Gr. ma.— 12. win on 
D7p23] G ei rapacwmrjoovra: év Ondelars = 0°37) or N37) (Va., Ba.), prob- 
ably an error of vision. D aut arari potest in bubalis,; A. el dporpiabicera; 
2Z. wétpa 61a Body. Read o» 7paa (so Mich., Hi.; Oort, 727. XIV. 120, and 
Em.; Gr., We., Gu., Val., Mit., GAS., Now., Dr., Lohr, Elh., Oet., Marti) ; 
ef. Hirscht, oypaa (Jb. 39%); Hal. or 1222.— wx] G els Ouudy, as in 
Dt. 3283 Jb. 20; © pyra py w.— 18. xb] Gr. xd Sy. — 14. an oN3] 
Omitted in some Mss. of @. Transpose to end of v. (so Lohr), @% 
insert 2 before ox3.— 1290] G rod wh elcedetv.— ry] G cal ws = yy 
(Hirscht); @4 and cther codd., &#s.—nanyn] @ ray dvoudy, a frequent 


rendering of sanyo and nary; cf.Is. 15% & Lo,s. Oort sugg. the trans- 
position of v.!* to precede 576, 


8. Zhe Lord Yahweh hath sworn by himself| Elsewhere 
only in Je. 51", in 4? the oath was dy his holiness. For ex- 
pressions similar to this, Gn. 22"° Nu. 14% Heb. 6%.—JZ adbhor]* 
Cf. Dt. 28% Ho. 5%" 137"; also Am. 9'.— Zhe glory of Jacob) 
Not something that belonged to Israel as a special treasure, which 
distinguished them from other nations, cf. Is. 21°21 Ps. 474,F in 
other words, the true glory, which shall now be taken away ; nor 
the temple at Jerusalem, cf. @ ;{ but rather that of which Jacob 
boasted as their glory, viz. palaces and cities (cf. Na. 2? Zc. 9°),§ 
the pride which has brought downfall (Is. 9° Ho. 5°). || —JZ wz/ 
deliver the city and its contents| t.e. men, cattle, goods, shall be 
given to the enemy (1°°). Perhaps the thought refers more 
specifically to the siege and capture of the city; cf. 216 34% 
47° 56 88. The city is Samaria, the article being omitted in the 
terse, poetical expression. — 9. This verse and the following 
introduce a new element into the description of the future pun- 
ishment, and at the same time a new form and a new style. 
After these verses (¢.¢. in vs.2>""*) the old idea, style, and form 
recur. The new element is the plague; the new form, an indi- 
vidual experience ; the new style, conversational prose, the poetic 


* The root INN may better be read ayn (v.s.), whether the use of 8 in this text 
is to be understood as an intentional change (Geiger, p. 349), a Samaritanism 
(Eich, Zzz/. 1.185 ; Jus.),a provincialism (Ba.), or a copyist’s error (Dahl., Now.). 
The renderings “I find wanting” (cf. MIND), Storr (see Va.), “I will paralyze,” 


a og 
from OL, to be numb (Va.), hardly deserve consideration. 
+ Cal., Hd. { Ki. and Jewish interpreters generally. 
§ Ros., Ke., Mit. || Ba. {| Hi., Ba.; Pu; 
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form being abandoned. There is nothing in v.’, or in vs.2® which 
corresponds, or lends aid in interpretation. — And it shall come 
to pass| Cf. the series of pictures of devastation in Is. 8% 2-%, 
—Tf there be left ten men in one house that they shall ade} 
The picture is that of a slaughter in war. If of the survivors 
there are as many as ten, all of them shall perish in a plague. 
According to some,* ten represents a large number, a numerous 
family, all of whom, however, shall die. According to others, t 
it means a very few, because the prophet has in mind especially 
the palaces which would contain hundreds.—10. And one’s 
uncle, even his burner, shall take him up to bring out the body 
Jrom the house] The relative, t perhaps uncle, § father and brothers 
being dead, comes to care for the dead body. The relative is 
either himself the burner, or is accompanied by a burner. Inas- 
much as burning of the dead was entirely exceptional among 
the Hebrews (cf. 21; the cases of criminals, Lv. 20% 21° Jos. 7% 
Gn. 38”, and that of Saul and his sons), this has been taken 
as another exception, the prophet supposing it to be impossible 
to adopt the usual form of burial, and the burner represented 
as acting either within || or without the home, on account of 
the peculiar situation; or the burning, like the plague itself, has 
been considered a mark of divine anger.** The reference is 
not, however, to the burning of the body, but to the burning 
of spices in honor of the dead;ft+ cf. Je. 34°, and especially 
2 Ch. 16% 21°, The suggestion has also been made ft that 
the lack of timber in Palestine would make cremation of any 
considerable number of bodies almost impossible. The pronoun 
his seems to suggest some common custom. §§— And shall say | 
It is the relative who speaks. — Zo him who ts in the innermost 
paris of the house| ¢.e. to some one who is still alive, || || and, in 
his terror, has withdrawn to the inmost recesses of the house lhl 
not to a neighbor in an adjoining house,*** nor to a servant,f ff nor 








* Os., Geb., Hi., Torrey, Marti. t Jus., Ros., Schr. 

tf Jus., Ros., Schré., Ba., Hd., Ke. § A.V. 

|| Cal., Hi. {1 Ke, ** W.R. Smith, Sem. 372, N. 3. 
+H Har.; Thomson, Z2. II. 493; Mit., Dr. tt Mit. 

§§ Hi., Dr. lI Jus., Va., Hi., Ba. 


“IS| Cf. Ps. 1288; sn>5» is also used of a cave in 1S. 244, of Sheol in Is, 1415, 
of a ship in Jon. 15, eX Cal. tH Schlier. 
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to a relative who remains weeping.* — Js there yet any one with 
thee| Are you altogether alone ?— And he shall say] Inserted to 
separate the two parts of the statement, cf. 2 K. 67* Gn. 1684 217. 
—Vone| The last survivor answers, and in his answer gives 
utterance to the deepest feelings of despair.— And he shall 
say: Hush! one may not mention the name of Yahweh] Cf. 8 
Hb. 2” Zp. 17 Zc. 2%. This is not the utterance of the survivor, 
and thus to be taken as a word of repentance (being rendered, 
Ought we not to remember Yahweh’s name?),ft nor an explana- 
tory statement by Amos of what was in the sick man’s mind ;{ 
but the utterance of the relative to the survivor, which partakes 
of the despair common to the situation: “No prayer will avail, 
all is lost,” § or “recourse to Yahweh is of no use’”’;|| “do not 
tempt Yahweh to farther outburst of anger” ; 4 ‘do not mention his 
name and thus make him aware of your presence” ; ** cf. Is. 19”.F+ 
—11. For behold Yahweh will command} A part of the gloss, 
intended to regain the connection which has been lost. What 
follows should, however, be joined directly to the last words of v°, 
viz. L will give over the city and its contents, and one shall smite 
the great house and the small house| Utter destruction is coming. 
The great house in connection with che small house, means either 
all houses, alike of rich and poor,tt{ for God is no respecter of 
persons ; cf. 3” Is. 9”; or, as seems better, the nation Israel and 
the nation Judah,§§ the former of which suffered under Shalmaneser, 
the latter under Sennacherib. — nto fragments ... into fissures | 
The distinction suggested that the destruction of the great house 
(whether taken of the rich, or of Israel) is to be more complete 
than that of the small house (z.e. the poor, or Judah), is not 
found in the text. The second word is as strong a word for de- 
struction as the first.—12. Do horses run upon crags ?| It is 
just as unnatural and absurd for you to pervert justice, as for men 


* Os. fora || Jus., Schro. ** Ba,, Reuss. 

+ Har. § Dathe, Va., Ros. 7.Ew., Dr. 

+t The collection of materials on conceptions of divine names among primitive 
peoples given by F. J. Coffin, in his dissertation on the Third Commandment, is 
of interest as illustrating the last clause of v.19; see JBL. XIX. 166 ff. Cf. also 
Baumann’s sugg. that 717 has displaced an original pnb = spirit (1 S, 2818), 

tt Cal., Har., Ros., Schré., Hi., Mit., Dr., Marti. 

§§ @, Jer., Dahl, Dathe, Jus., Hd., Or., We. 
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to make horses run upon crags.* We are not to understand that 
the rock represents the hard and stubborn people.t — Does one 
plough the sea with oxen ?| This reading (v.s.) avoids the necessity 
of supplying an important word in thought and, at the same time, 
the very irregular plural form, o"p3.— Zha?] "> can scarcely be 
rendered du¢,{ or surely.§ — Ye have turned justice into poison | 
Only a general word may be used, since the exact meaning of UX" 
is uncertain (v.z.). ‘A moral order exists which it is as impossible 
to break without disaster as it would be to break the natural order 
by driving horses upon a precipice.” || — Zhe fruit of righteousness 
into wormwood | 1.e. what would be good and helpful, into that 
which is bitter and injurious. —13. Who rejoice in that which ts 
not] A strong effect is produced by using x5 to negate a noun 
(cf. ov x5, Syed, Dt. 321772; we xd, Is. 318). The people, whom 
the prophet rebukes, flatter themselves with self-deception, that 
which is imaginary, not real]; but v.2.— Who say, Have we not 
taken for ourselves horns by our own strength ?\ The nation is rep- 
resented as boasting of the new power ** which they had acquired 
under Jeroboam II. ; +} the horn represents power, Je. 48” Dt. 33” 
Ps. 75” 89”. An utterance of pride, similar to this, is placed in 
Ephraim’s mouth, Is. 9”. Against Graetz’s suggestion tt that xb 
737 is a city, viz. Lo-debar, 2 S. 9** 17%, and op another city 
(1 Macc. 5*; cf. Ashteroth-Karnaim, Gn. 14° 6), both on the 
east of Jordan, and that the boast has to do with their recent 
subjection by Jeroboam, the names of these towns being selected 
because of their peculiar significance, §§ may be said :|||| (1) the 
Hebrew prophets are not accustomed to speak thus of victories, 
(2) mp5 is not the proper word for capturing a town, but rather 
325, (3) 5 mpd is a common idiom for the idea, # provide oneself 
with (cf. Is. 8' Je. 36% Ez. 41 5! Zc. 11", etc.) ; (4) these towns 
were not sufficiently strong to warrant such a reference to them, ¥ 
(5) cf 5%; (6) the unanimous testimony of the versions. — 
14. Yea] or surely, goes back again to v.™ after the digression 





* Dathe, Schré., Ba., Hd., Pu., Ke., Reuss, Mit., Dr. PCa Os: 
t Mit. § Hes. || GAS. I Cal., Os., Geb., Ros. 
** Geb., Har., Jus., Schré., Dr. tH Jus., Schré., Ba., Ke., Dr. 
tt So We., GAS., Now., Elh., BDB., p. 520, Marti. §§ GAS. ll] Dr. 


4I51 Cf. however GAS. I. 176 ff. 
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in vs."%; not du¢* nor for as “justifying the low estimate of 
their power, expressed in v.”,” + nor “as a means of destroying 
you in spite of your imagined strength”; +t nor therefore, because 
of your self-confidence. § — Behold] Here, as so often, in the 
announcement of the climax.—J am raising up] Cf. 7° Hb. 18 
Is. 10°; in the sense of giving to them a commission ; it is some- 
thing which is even now in progress. — Against you, O house of 
Israel, a nation] By the removal of the clause beginning with 
BN) the object zation is brought nearer the verb. ‘This nation 
was of course Assyria; cf. 5” Is. 5%% — And they shall crush 
you] Cf. Ex. 3° Ju. 4° 6° Nu. 22”.— From the entrance to Hamath] 
Cf. 2 K. 14”, which describes the restoration of Jeroboam II. in 
almost the same words ; also Nu. 34°, which indicates this as 
the territory promised. This was the pass between the Lebanons, 
the northern limit of Israel’s territory. Dan was at its mouth. 
— Unto the stream of the Arabah]| This could not have been 
the Niie, || nor the Dead Sea which in Nu. 34°” is the southern 
border, nor the river Arnon ; ** cf. 2 K. 14”; nor the Kidron.tt+ 
We must decide between (1) the stream of Egypt, z.e. the Wady- 
el-Arish, Nu. 34°;{{ (2) the sea of the Arabah, z.e. Wady-el-Hasy, 
the old boundary between Moab and Edom, which flows into 
the southern end of the Dead Sea;§§ or (3) a stream flowing 
into the north end of the Dead Sea;|||| in this case 2 K. 14” 
would mean that Jeroboam II. had extended his kingdom as 
far as the Dead Sea (cf. Dt. 3%*).1F 

In many forms and under many figures the poet has thus pro- 
nounced the doom of captivity. With each new effort, he has 
become more clear and definite ; and with this direct statement 
the first part of the book closes. 


* AV. { Mit. || Dathe. ** Jus.; cf. Hoffm. 

5 Dyes § Cf. Geb. { Dahl. ++ Ros., Schré., Mau., Hd. 

ti Cf. We., who suggests that originally the reading was probably nxn bn, 
and that the present text is the work of a later writer who desired to exclude Judah 
from the threatened territory. 

§$ Hi., Gun., Now., Dr. |||| Mit., GAS. 

{The name ma5yn 5m) occurs only here ; as We. notes, the southern border 
is oy9s0 bn) when Judah is included and ma>yn dD» when it is excluded. A 
oyanyn bn: is mentioned in Is. 157 as the boundary between Moab and Edom 
which is probably not referred to here, 
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8. p12] This is the 2 of swearing; cf. Gn. 2123 2216 Am. 84; Ké. 391 a; 
BDB, 89f.; 22s soul = himself, cf, Ps. 2518 Gn. 498, etc.; H.8, 2c, rm. (d). 
—axnp]=aynp. Cf. the constant interchange of by and 5x; Sy) and 
xa; uv. BSZ. 577. The weakening of y to & is characteristic of the later 
development of the Semitic languages; it is especially frequent in Assyrian, 
Mandaic, Samaritan, Phoenician, and the later stages of Ethiopic and Aramaic; 
cf. Lindberg, Vergleich. Gram. d. sem. Sprachen, I. 21 f. — x2] V. note of Dr., 
pp. 238f.—9. inn] The 1 marks apod., H. 44, 2c.—10. 117] Most com- 
mon force in Heb. as in other Semitic dialects (cf. Assyr. dadz) is “loved one”; 
so Is. 51 and Ct. 18f e¢ passim; but the meaning “uncle” is well attested ; 
cf, Ly. 10* 1 S. 1459; so also in Syriac. A broader term, e.g. Ainsman, would 
seem better here (Hi., Ba., Ke., Or., RV. m., BDB.).— 7p] Cf. 1 K. 182%, 
2w for yd; La. 2, qw for 7D; La. 44, wrp for prp; 2S. 122, ne for 203; for similar 
interchange in Aramaic, cf. Dalman, Gram. d. jid-pal. Aram., p. 74. This 
use of the pron. suf. without reference to anything already mentioned is 
awkward, but not unknown; cf. Is. 175 (where the text should probably be 
emended to read 13>). For the use of sg. suffix referring to pl. antecedent, 
cf. K6. 348 @.— pbx] Used absolutely, GK. 1525, cf. Ew.8 § 322 6.—pn] 
Ordinarily as here (Ju. 319 Am. 8? Hb. 220 Zp. 17 Zc. 217) an interjection; 
cf. Ne. 8! Nu. 1330 where it is treated as a vb.— 3175] On construction, 
cf. Ew.® § 295 e; K6. 399 8.— wa] 2 of interest, Kd. 212¢,—11. DYDD] 
Aas ef, Ar, Uy = “a fountain choked up by ruins”; and the related root 
in Assyr., résu (DN) = t0 shatter, Rill, etc.; cf. psn and oan, and wesw 
(Je. 517). In Ct. 52 the same word has the sense arops (of dew), but this 
must come from another pp (cf. Ez. 4614). Cf. Hoffm. Z4 WW. III. II5. 
On use of acc., cf. Ew.® § 2842, (c); Ko. 327 v.— 12. o- p22] It is urged 
against the reading 0» 7p23 (1) that the pl. o1p2 appears in 2 Ch. 43; 
cf. Ne. 1087; (2) that the mention of oxen in connection with sea-ploughing 
is superfluous; (3) that the absence of the article with o would be excep- 
tional; and (4) that the figure would be too bold for a Semite; cf. Gun.; 
K6. 254 g.— wx ] Written win, Dt. 3232. Ho. rot and Dt. 291" show that 
the word denotes some plant, and its frequent association with mayb indicates 
that it was of a bitter (Ps. 692) and probably poisonous nature. Poison is 
clearly meant in Dt. 3233 Je. 814 Jb. 20%, etc. Some have thought that the 
poppy was the plant in question (7z%es.; G. E. Post,’ DB. TI. a4 )\e—— 
13, x55] GK. 152a, N.; Ew.8 § 286g; H. 8, 2d, rm. (f); K6. 380 f (awe 
being dropped from consciousness). — 14, mxasn] The article in this title 
is exceptional. The full title mywas[n] snbx myn occurs 26 times in O. ee 
but the article appears with mwas only four times, viz. Ho. 128 Am. 3}8 614 98, 
It occurs six times in Amos without the article (42% 514 15. 16. 27 G8), CF 
K6. 295 7@ and 285 2.—»] “Indeterminate for the sake of amplification ” 
(as in Arabic) =a terrible (?) nation; GK. 125 é.—sa5D] On construc. 
tion, K6. 406 ¢. 
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§ 11. Three visions of destruction. 7'°. These three visions 
were probably announced at Bethel:* (1) a vision of devouring 
locusts, the destruction stayed by the interposition of Yahweh’s 
hand (7**) ; (2) a vision of devouring fire, the destruction stayed 
again by the interposition of Yahweh’s hand (7**); (3) a vision 
of a plumb-line, the destruction this time permitted to become 


complete (7°°).t 


Contrary to the usual interpretation, this section, like those which have pre- 
ceded, isa poem. I reached this conclusion in March, 1897; see BW. Nove 
1898, pp. 333 ff.; cf. Elh. De profetie van Amos (1899); Lohr (1901); 
Baumann (1903). The form and style are in many respects similar to 
those found in the first pieces (chaps. 1 and 2). The poem consists of three 
stanzas of nine trimeters each. These stanzas present in common a remark- 
able symmetry, each falling logically into three subdivisions; the first and 
second are strictly parallel throughout; — 


TAY ITN UNIT AD TVA IN NAN AD 


933 48» [a] mM and Nap mam 
~ wpb mby nbnna TA WIN WNI 

nbsp xn AN Aa5 on=ns Sonn) 
yosa awy-nx Sox ponn nx boxy 


xocnbp mia 48 TDN 
NIT WP 9D apy Dp) 
myr-by mim ons 

mm px Aan Nd 


xo-osn mim as TDN) 
NIT WP 9D apy D1p» 0 
nxy by myn oma 

mm 9DN MANTND NON D2 


Of the nine lines five in each are practically the same; in the remaining 
four there is a similarity of plan; cf. 727), line 2, the forms of bos in lines 
4 and 5; and the same logical division comes at the end of each triplet. Con- 
cerning the corrections of the text, viz. (1) omission of 9597 +12 ans wp> mam 
(v.1) and (2) the reading of nbsp x70 (v.2), v.2z.. The third stanza is from 
its nature essentially different, and yet the difference is one of thought rather 


than of form. With the omission of v.84 (v.2.) the arrangement is as follows : — 
» 


yb yay say ADK Nd NaF AD 
pnw nips ww 33) 38 TDM) 
gaan Ssnw) wpm 3px ya) Nonnby 


JIN DY 9037 SN DN 


anna oy ma Sy onnpy 
byw spy aqp3a 





* Note the suggestion of H. P. Smith, Old Testament History (1903), p. 211, that 
these visions belong to the opening of Amos’s ministry. 

+ (2) On the relationship of chs. 7-9 to those which have preceded, see Intro- 
duction, p. cxxviii; (2) on the nature of the vision and its use in prophecy, see 
references on p. 388. 
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VII. 1-3. A vision of destroying locusts, whose destructive work 
as stayed by Yahweh upon the prophet’s urgent intervention. 


1. 439] G émyov) = 13) (so also Ba., Hoffm., Gu., We.%, Marti); soSand © 
nya. Insert 77) as subject of 13» (so Oort, Now., Elh.).— nnn] Baumann 
om. — 9507 43 7nN wp> mam] Read p>. for wp (so Hoffm., We. Lohr; 
Che., Crit. Bib.; Marti). G@ Bpodxos els Toy 6 Baotreds; °A. dpimos éricw 
THs yaks Tod Baoiéws; Z. Kat ws elmecy bYiywos pera THY Kovpdy Tod 
Baciréws; O. Kal idod Spipos wera Thy koupay Tod Baothéws. Gr. 132 ON wp. 
Oort, p93 for wip> (so Val.). Elh. pon .22 ans mam. Volz CLEEZ OE: 
1900, p. 292) vAp>Da ny any wipdm; cf. Marti. Schmidt (ZZ. 4332), 32 bo 
or Jonna. Che. (Crit. Bid.) bom D121 73981 pd» mam. This phrase is an 
explanatory insertion not belonging to the original text, as appears from 
the form, the thought, and the strophic structure (so Now., Baumann).— 
2. n5> ox mm] Read nbn xa 7 (so Torrey, /BZ. XIII. 63; We.’, 
Dr., Oort, Zm.,; Lohr; cf. GK. 112 wz; but cf. Baumann). We.) on on, 
Now. Wwx2 19) or 13 19 (so Elh.). Val. ox cnn, Oet. an = 137 (cf. Je. 18%). 
Volz, 928[9] ab aps». Baumann and Marti om. >> ox. — xxnbo] G 
thews yevoi; BD propitius esto, obsecro; & its. Gr. sivbsn, as in v.5,— 
Dp 1D] GSP = Hiph'il (so also Os., Dathe, Gr., Seb., Oet.). 2. rb dy 
drocrhoerat “laxéB. Cf. the frequently occurring phrase o.pp px (eg. 52). 
Oort, app for op» AD (so Val., Now. (?), Elh., Oet.); but the text 
may well stand. —8. ony] G peravdncov = ony (Vol.) or opin (Va.); so 


vy 
S nansal. PY misertus est; A. mapexdhon; >. TapaxrnOnre, 


1. Thus the Lord Vahweh showed me] This is the uniform 
introduction to all the visions except the fifth (9'). There is 
no evidence to show whether the vision came in a dream, or in 
ecstasy. Indeed, it is not necessary to suppose that either of 
these methods was employed. They are, nevertheless, real 
visions, since the writer clearly distinguishes between them (to- 
gether with the fourth vision in 8**) and the historical episode in 
7°". — Vahweh was Jorming] Cf. Gn. 27. To supply Yahweh as 
the subject brings the form of expression into harmony with the 
corresponding line of the second stanza, and makes unnecessary 
the reading of “x: (formation, breed) instead of the participle, 
although this is favored by @S@ and many scholars (v.s.). The 
participle shows that the action was not yet finished. — Locusés] 
Perhaps, here, locusts in the larval stage.* Reference was made 








*See Dr., pp. 82-91 (= Excursus on Locusts), and, in addition to the literature 
there cited, art. ‘‘ Locusts,” in DB, and EB. 
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in 4° to the sending of locusts for the purpose of bringing Israel 
to see the error of her ways. This was, of course, an act of mercy 
on the part of Yahweh. But here the mercy “appears not in 
sending the locusts, but in withdrawing them before they had 
utterly destroyed the vegetation of the country. It is the same 
plague viewed from two slightly different standpoints, from the 
first of which appears the active, from the second the passive side 
of the divine mercy.” * — Jn the beginning of the coming up of the 
aftergrowth| The ‘ aftergrowth’ was either (1) the second growth, 
the first being cut off, as here, for taxes, or for royal use,t or 
(2) a later grass which started up in March and April under the 
influence of the late spring rains.{ Ordinarily grass was not 
cut and made into hay, but was eaten, as it grew, by the 
cattle. § Perhaps, however, in this case, it had been allowed to 
grow for the king’s levy for the support of the cavalry. || ~ 
And behold there were full-grown locusts after the king’s mow- 
inmgs| This is undoubtedly a gloss (v.s.) intended to fix more 
definitely the exact time of the invasion of locusts. Does this 
mean the king’s mowings, which, as suggested above, were levied 
for the army, the people making no use of the grass until 
this levy had been taken away? This seems satisfactory, yet 
some take "3 in the sense of shearings, the time designated being 
the time of the king’s sheepshearing.** The translation locusts 
involves a change of text based upon © (v.s.). SAM has afeer- 
growth. The appearance of the larvae of the locust in the 
beginning of the coming up of the aftergrowth, and of fully 
developed locusts after the king’s mowings, is intended to rep- 
resent a destruction of herbage which threatened to be complete, 
since the latter appeared at a time when the rains were all past 
and the summer heat was just beginning. —2. And when they 
were making an end of devouring| Mitchell contends (1) that 
m7) should be retained instead of the proposed "1; (2) that it 





* Mit. + Jus., New., Or., e¢ ad. t Mit., GAS., Now. 

§ Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 246; so Mit., Now., and others; but see 
Gun. ( 7%S¢. XVIII. 222 f.), who questions the statement that hay was unknown in 
Palestine, and that wp5 cannot mean aftergrowth, and cites Ps. 372 726 906 to show 
that two growths of grass were customary. || WRS. Sem. 246. 

{ Ros., Ew., Ba., Now., Dr. ** Hoffm., Mit. 

M 
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has the inchoative force (cf. Is. 4*) ; (3) that to suppose that 
the locusts would first devour the herbage and then proceed 
to the grass is to make a distinction between swy and wpd 
(viz. vegetables and grass) * which does not exist, and also 
to ignore the habits of locusts, who devour everything as they 
go. Mn = and tt was coming to pass, te. an act not yet com- 
pleted. This is better than the suggestion + to substitute ow for 
bx; but the reading m9 x3 mM (v.s.) is adopted here as being 
still more plausible. — Forgive] z.¢., Israel has sinned ; the locusts 
have been sent to punish; the punishment having been inflicted 
in part, forgive now the sins on account of which it was sent.— 
Low can Jacob stand | The interrogative "9 is used here as in 
Is. 51° = as who, i.e. in what condition is Jacob that he should 
stand? { The reading oxp" (z.s.) = who shall raise up Jacob? is 
not necessary; nor is ‘9 used in apposition with the subject. § 
Cf. the reading nip" (v.s.).— For he is small ] Notwithstanding 
his boasts he is insignificant in the sight, not only of God, but also 
of men.—3. Yahweh repented him concerning this] The usual 
anthropomorphic expression ; cf. v.° 1 S. 15° Jon. 3° Gn. 67 Ji2". 
—It shalt not be] The utter destruction proposed will not take 
place. Perhaps sufficient infliction has now been given to bring 
Israel to a realization of his sins. Cf. the similar description of 
Yahweh’s method of work with Israel in chap. 4. 

The first vision describes graphically a visitation of locusts sent 
upon Israel as a punishment, which, however, because of the 
intervention of the prophet was stayed before it had completely 
devoured the land. The prophet had in mind, according to 
some, an attack of locusts ; || according to others, an Assyrian 
invasion, viz. that of Pul or Tiglathpileser III.,§ or past punish- 
ment, of whatever kind, which had been only partial.** 


1. 42) 7391] The equivalent of an obj. clause. K6. 361 g.— 125] From the 
root 721 (not found as such) meaning gather ; cf. Gs = 822 (whence x3), 
Is. 301, pool, cistern); Aram. 82}. Three nominal forms occur: (1) 33 (in 
pl.), Is. 33#; also (2) 343, Na. 327; (3) 1311 orig. vowels d, &; cf. GK. 862; 
Ols. 216d; Sta. 190 and 301 2. — 44] Hoffm. and Mit. render shearings, main- 
ee ee a 
* Hi, Ke. — ¢ Geb., Ros., Hd.; K6. 3322. || Pu., Mit., Dr. ** We. 

t We. eo Hi Dri {I Har., Dathe, Ros., Hd. 
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taining (1) that mowing and haymaking are and always have been unknown 
in Palestine, (2) that 12 = fleece in Dt. 184 Jb. 312°, and in Ps. 728 fleece 
suits better than meadow. But as We. suggests, (1) the king’s shearing 
would take place at the same time as that of other people, and the added 
genitive would be superfluous, (2) the rendering mowing is made probable 
by its occurrence in Arabic. However, Assyrian gizzz is always = shearing, 
wool. —2. nm] If correct, freq. Dr. $120; H. 25, 1a; but better as above. 
—boxd nbsp] On the use of the infinitive, GK. 114m; Ew.8 285¢; H. 209, 4a. 


- 


—8. om] Niph. pf.; cf. Ar. ps = 0 sigh deeply, groan; with by as in 
v.® Je. 8° Ex. 321, etc., sometimes with 5» Je. 26%, and with a clause intro- 
duced by »3, Gn. 6°f.—nsr] This ching; fem. = neut. GK. 1224.; H. 2, 3; 
not because it refers to a plague. —m0n] Fem.; cf. ns. 


4-6. A vision of destroying fire, whose destructive work is stayed 
by Yahweh upon the prophet’s urgent intervention. 


D 

4, wer 21> xp mm] @ for 275 has rhy Slenv; % cress; (uh rm>3 
©. kal 0 KarGy Thy Slkny; D et ecce vocabat judicium ad ignem. Ew. inter- 
prets (so Hi, We., Now.) x1p as=7) (Is. 3414). Krenkel (Zw7h, IX. 
271) wx 129379; cf. Dt. 32”; so Oort (727. XIV. 121, and Zm.), Val.; but 
as Oet. says, 2139 is not so used, the usage being as in Gn, 1924, wx ~yuDP. 
Gr. wi 7a). Hoffm. wa and or wx 3345; cf. Ps. 18! Elh. and Hal., 
ws nanb, flame of fire. Oet. ayp. Riedel, wx 2»3¥ (Jb. 185), — 18] Gr. om, 
as dittog.—%axn1] El. Soxn spxn.—pbna] @ adds xvplov, cf. Dt. 32% 
® inserts simu/. Krenkel, ban ns) (ZwT7h. IX. 271; so Oort, Zm.; Val., 
Oet.). Hoffm. pona. — 5. xi-53n] S@ render in same way as sy-nbp y.2,— 
6. man xb] G in v.3, od« Zora, here ob wh yévnrat.—’n) ‘x cx] 3S om. as 
in v.3. 


4, The Lord Vahweh was calling to contend by fire| Cf. Is. 66%. 
Yahweh is now in open controversy with his people. This repre- 
sentation is not infrequent ; cf. Is. 3 Je. 2? Ho. 41 Mi. 6% Cal/- 
ing, as in 5° 9°, = giving command. Cf. also Is. 48" Jb. 38%. 
It is Yahweh who is calling, not an angel,* and the command is 
that punishment shall be inflicted by fire ; in other words, “ fire 
is called into the quarrel.” + Other suggestions are as follows: 
calling (Israel) to strife with fire;{ one called that the Lord 
Yahweh would punish with fire.§ The reference in any case is 
not to war, || but, as the context plainly shows, to summer heat ¥ 
which results in drought. If x7p is taken as= 9) (w.s.), the 





*Ew.  +GAS. {Ba  § Ew. {| Hd. TI We., Mit, 
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meaning is (cf. Dt. 25% Is. 34%) Yahweh meets (t.e. comes near) 
to strive; but in favor of the ordinary interpretation is (1) the 
phrase in Am. 5°, (2) the parallel in Is. 48%; cf. Jb. 38%; it is 
true, however, that these are all late passages. — And it devoured 
the deep| So intense is the drought that the great subterranean 
depths which supply the springs and streams with water are dried 
up.* Cf. Gn. 77 Dt. 33% Ps. 24. For similar droughts, cf. 
Jo. 1°” Ps, 83% Is. 9'.f There is no reference to large bodies 
of water like the Jordan. { Elh. supplies “and he said,” and then 
reads: “it shall devour the great deep and it shall devour the 
land.” —And had begun to devour the land] This has been under- 
stood as meaning the land of Israel, z.c. the portion assigned by 
Yahweh to his people (cf. Mi. 2* and pon in Am. 4”) ;§ by others, 
as the cultivated land (cf. Mi. 24 2 K. 9!-%*) ;|| but if we under- 
stand the framework of the land in distinction from sea, z.¢. that 
which is apportioned to man for cultivation, we obtain the climax 
which Wellhausen fails to see.** 

The first and second visions are parallel with the list of inflic- 
tions in 4°"; others might have been added, but these two were 
typical of all the efforts which had been made to turn Israel from 
her evil way. The fire may have been intended to represent a 
more severe punishment than that which the locusts repre- 
sented.{f While there is no reference to an Assyrian inva- 
sion, tf the two represent every past judgment which has befallen 
Israel. These visions are not premonitions of coming disaster, §§ 
but rather interpretations of actual afflictions. lll 


4. 3b] Davidson translates, calling fire into the quarrel; but see GAS., 
p- 110; H. 47, 3¢; Ew. 338¢.—wwa] On force of art., cf. Ké. 299 ¢.— 
mm s318'] On peculiar position, cf. Ew.8 306 Z —aran nx] On use of nx and 
absence of art., K6. 293¢; cf. K6. 249 2, on feminine gender. —55n)] in con- 
tin. of boxn) is peculiar; cf. GK. 112 #; Dr. § 120”; K6. 370% = it had just 
begun to eat, ze. incipient impf. with pluperfect idea. Cf. Gun. (72%S¢ 
XVIII. 223 f.), who regards this as indefensible (either a slip of the pen or 
an incorrect phrase) and would read Ssxn\.—6. 77701] Emph. 





* Hoff., We., Mit., GAS., Now. § Geb., Ros., Hi., GAS., Dr. 
t Thomson, Zhe Land and the Book, 11. 228. || Now. 

t Geb., Ba. I Cal., GAS. 

** Krenkel's suggestion of ban, the world, is unnecessary. §§ Or. 


Thal, Dr tt Geb., and many others. |||| GAS. 
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7-9. A vision of the plumb-line, whose destruction is permitted 
to become complete. 


7. xan] Add ons with GH (so Oort, Zm.,; Lohr, Oet.).— 73x now] 
Read-nnin, and om. 738 (so Oort, Gr., Now., Elh., Lohr, Oet.). Val. m2. 
Hal. 1x ‘n. Riedel sugg. that y2x is an abbreviation of n23x, a pun being 
intended here as in 8!.— 3x] @ ddauavrivov, ddduas; so ; "A. ydvwous; 
Q. TyKkbpevov; DH Litum, and trulla caementaritz. — 331.118] G om. 14K 
(so Lohr); @4AQ™S and Syr.-Hex., dvyp éornxws. Hirscht explains 6’s 
treatment of »778 as due to the influence of the similar form in vs.l-4 and 
8!, and perhaps also to a desire to avoid the anthropomorphism of fH. 
— 8a. is a gloss. — 178 7DNy] Oort (Zm.) adds >x.— ay] Hal. sugg. 19>. 
—9. pnw] G rod yé&\wros; so S. Z. rob lax (cf. a similar change by G 
in y.!6).— sw pp] @ ai rederal. Lohr adds mm px: at close of v. 


7. The Lord stationed beside a wall| HT reads plumb-wall, 
but this is very difficult.* According to this interpretation the 
picture represents the Lord as a builder, and describes his char- 
acter. The wall beside which he stands is a token of his work, 
z.é. it is built by a plumb-line ; it is an ideal wall. It is only this 
kind of work which he will countenance. His work must be 
exact.— But all this is exactly contrary to facts, since the wall is 
condemned. ‘The rendering of 28 by “ adamant,” { referring to 
the unchangeableness of God’s decrees, or by “sling” § as more 
striking and as representing (v.’) the beginning of war, or by 
“ plaster ”’ || may not be accepted. The “wall” can hardly be 
taken allegorically as representing the people of Israel; nor is the 
plumb-line intended to signify the law or revelation.f It is 
equally impossible to render the phrase “wall together with a 
plumb-line ” or a “ wall built to the plummet.” ** We may there- 
fore suppose that the word “ plummet,” which occurs legitimately 
in the next phrase, has crept in here by mistake. —With a plumb- 
line in his hand | i.e. the purpose of the builder is to test the 
character of the wall, in order to determine whether it has been 
built thoroughly and exactly (cf. Is. 28"). There is here an antici- 
pation of the work of destruction which is to be spoken of later, 
for walls were destroyed by plumb-line, z.c. thoroughly tft (La. 2° 
Is. 347 2 K. 21). Itis not enough to understand that the plumb- 





CE We: t{ GS, Stru. || Schegg. ** Ke., GAS., Dr. 
+ Cf. Sm. SK,, 1876, pp.622f.%. § Stéudlin. 1 Geb. tt Hi., Pu. 
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line indicates the measurement of that part of the wall which is 
to be destroyed.* —8. Jam setting a plumb-line in the midst of 
my people Israel] The builder will test the structure, and that 
which does ‘not stand the test shall be destroyed (cf. texts cited 
above).— And I will not again pass by them any more] In the 
former visions Yahweh had permitted the intercession of the 
prophet, but now any request to this effect is anticipated and shut 
off. Zo pass by or over is to pardon (Mi. 7° Pr. 19”). Hoffmann’s 
translation of "ap by “ harvest” has nothing in its favor.—9. Zhe 
high places| Down to the days of Josiah the nation worshipped 
Yahweh regularly and legitimately upon the so-called high places.t 
These were natural or artificial eminences chosen as being nearer 
the abode of the gods. Other nations had followed this same 
custom (Dt. 127; cf. also Is. 15? 16”, and the Mesha-stone, 1. 3). 
On these high places, an altar was raised, which was attended by 
priests (1 K. 12%* 13°*),. When, in and after Josiah’s time, the 
centralization of the worship had been effected, in connection with 
the publication and acceptance of Deuteronomy, a ban was placed 
upon worship at the high places. But in the days of Amos this 
centralization had not taken place. When, therefore, he speaks 
reprovingly of the worship conducted at these places, it is not 
because of the many places as distinguished from one place, but 
because of the unsatisfactory (7.e. unspiritual, perfunctory) char- 
acter of the worship.— O/ /saac] A synonym used by Amos alone 
‘for Israel. It may include Judah, but not Edom.{ Many sugges- 
tions have been made touching the use here of this word, e.g. 
(1) because Isaac’s example was often quoted in support of this 
idolatrous practice ;§ (2) with reference to the meaning of the 
word “mockery” as descriptive of the worship here conducted || (G, 
followed by Jerome and Theodoret, treats the word as an appella- 
tive, “mockery’’) ; (3) for the altar at Beersheba, built by Isaac 
(Gn. 26”), greater antiquity and authority were claimed than for 
the worship at Jerusalem ;{ (4) to contrast “ their deeds with the 
blameless, gentle piety of Isaac.” ** The spelling pnw for pny, 





* Ew. 

t See my Constr. Studies in the Priestly Element in the O. T, pp. 74 ff, and 
literature cited on pp. 78 ff. Now. Heb. Arch. Il. 12-14. 

{So We. § Cal., Os. || Geb. “| Har. Bar 1B 
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found in v.” and in Ps. ros° Je. 33”, has been thought to be pro- 
vincial,* and to cast ridicule on the idol-worship.t — And the 
sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste] The exactness of the 
parallelism is to be noted; { but the order is chiastic.— And 
L will rise up against the house of Jeroboam with the sword ] 
Cf. Ho. 1*. Drought was the punishment pictured in the first 
vision, locusts in the second, and now the sword in the third; cf. 
the parallel in 4°". The prediction is plainly one against Jero- 
boam’s dynasty; the great destruction is coming in Jeroboam’s 
time ; and, in the prophet’s mind, the destruction of the dynasty 
and that of Israel are synonymous. The ruin of Jeroboam’s house 
is not an incident in the general destruction, but the climax. The 
sword stands for the Assyrian army; cf. 6. The application in 
the third vision is made directly to Israel. One application serves 
for all three visions. 


7. 333] Indicates something more formal and fixed than spy (Dr.).— 
Jas 137] Characteristic Hebrew idiom, cf. Is. 69% 2 S. 161 Zc. 25 2 Ch. 26”, 
For order of words in cire. cl. cf. H. 45 rm. (7); K6. 362¢; GK. 1564. On 
meaning of 3x, cf. Lag. BM., p. 175, 1.53 Jensen, Witter u. Armenier, 
p- 209; Dl. HW2Z. p. 101; Riedel, p. 31.—8. dw 399] Ptcp. refers to 
present, not to future time. —ny 47D1x Nb] Usual idiom to express the idea 
of doing (or not doing) a thing once more, e.g. 5? 718 Dt. 519 Gn. 812 Is. 2312, 
etc. —> ray] Pass by, forgive, cf. arp 739 (517), pass through, destroy. — 
9. yw] Other words expressing the idea of waste, desolation are 27n, 387, 
sw, AXY.—259n3] 3 of instrument. 


§ 12. An Accusation and a Reply. 7°”. 


(1) The priest of Bethel, to whose ears have come the words 
of Amos’s utterances, charges him to the king as a conspirator ; 
and, acting doubtless for the king, orders him to leave Bethel, 
the king’s headquarters, and return to Judah. 

(2) The prophet Amos, in reply to the charges of the priest, 
asserts that he is not one of the prophetic guild, but a herdsman 
sent by Yahweh directly to speak to Israel; and, acting as 
Yahweh’s spokesman, declares the fate of the priest, his family, 
and his country. 





* Va., Schro. t Ros. 
ft Dwapp = n1n3; byawe = pnw; ww21= 139M. 
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This passage has always until recently (see my strophic arrangement in 
BW., Nov. 1898, pp. 333-8) been taken as a piece of historical prose thrown 
in between the first and second groups of visions. It is clear that it is an 
episode growing out of former utterances of Amos (cf. Riedel’s suggestion 
that 730-17 was placed after 7° because the name Jeroboam occurs nowhere else 
in the book). At first sight it would seem to be prose; and yet mere prose 
would scarcely be expected even in an episode if we remember (1) the 
very early date of the work of Amos, and the tendency, at this early date, 
to describe all events in poetry; cf. Ju. chap. 5, Ex. 1518; (2) the fact that 
Amos in his introductory address, which was prosaic enough from one point 
of view, and very monotonous, nevertheless adopted the poetic form and 
worked out the various statements in so careful a manner as to make them 
seem almost artificial. If, now, we note still further (3) the many parallelisms 
which the passage contains; (4) the logical division into two parts Gs 
and vs.!#17); (5) the triple division of the first part, viz. v.19 six lines, v.17 
three lines, vs.1218 six lines; (6) the similar triple division of the second 
part, viz. vs.l+ 8 six lines, v.16 three lines, v.47 six lines; and (7) the measure 
of the first part, regular trimeter, and that of the second, regular tetrameter, we 
have sufficient data for supposing that this was originally intended to be poetry. 
The artistic skill which put the accusation in a trimeter movement, and the 
strong and terrible reply in the heavier and statelier tetrameter is charac- 
teristic of Amos. The symmetry is throughout extraordinary. Lohr (1901) 
also maintains the poetical character of this narrative and arranges it in five 
strophes of four lines each, the introductory statements in ys,10-12. 14.17 being 
regarded as prose: str. 1 =vsJ0U; str, 2= vs.l218; str. 3 = vs..4)}; str. 4 
=v.l6; str. 5 =v.l7, But this arrangement involves (1) the omission of 
mm sb xn from v5; (2) the omission of 1nptw dyn Aba nba Sewn from 
v.17; (3) considerable irregularity in the length of lines; (4) the treat- 
ment of px mn as a line, although the corresponding line, 719) 7oN 7D 125, 
in v27 is not counted. Elhorst (1900) treats the passage as poetry and 
arranges it in three strophes: (1) vs° = 18 lines; (2) vs.¥6 74 = 6 lines; 
(3) v.17 = 3 lines. This arrangement exhibits neither symmetry nor logic. 
See also Baumann’s strophic arrangement. For a discussion of the authen- 
ticity and date of this portion of the book of Amos v. pp. CXxiv, Cxxix. 


10. n>] T x27 as usual. — wp] 2B. dvérivev dvarapacco, a corruption of 
érolncev dvrapow (v. Field, Hex.).—11. mm] Gr. adds ma.—12. ain] 
G 8 opav; B qui vides.—onb ... 528] G xaraBiov.—18. x] Lohr and 
Baumann om. the second time.—14. 123%] @% om. the second (so also 
Léhr and Baumann).— p13] Lit. cow-herd, is inconsistent with }x¥ in 
v.15, and must therefore either be changed to “pu, cf. 14 (so Hi., Gr. 
We., Gun., Mit., Dr., Now., Oort, Z.; Elh., Lohr, Oet., Baumann), or be 
taken in a general sense, the larger including the lesser.— Dd npw pdyay] 
Z. Exwv cveouspovs. T sxvdpvia rd popvr, and adds “because of the sins of 
the people Israel, I afflict my soul.” — 15. vinxn] G éx; D cum sequerer. 
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— bx] S= y (s0 also Elh., Oort, Hm; Oet.).—16. pwn xb] G od ph 
dxAaywynoes, perhaps = AON (Vol.), cf. ST, yon (v. Seb. ix loc.). B non 
stillabis; Z. obx émirimhoes; “A. ob craddées = fAT. — pre] G lade; 
DT =v.2.—1%a. awn yy3] Hoffm.’s reading, nym aya, is unnecessary, and 
is rightly objected to by Gun. because: (1) ay = ns only in Aramaic (Dn. 41); 
(2) 4x with 3 is not used to express such an action; (3) other words, eg. 
24w, are regularly used to denote violation of this sort; (4) HAT is per- 
fectly clear. Hal. nayn.—17p. Lohr and Baumann om. last clause. @ adds, 
from beginning of chap. 8, the words: ovrws @5eEé wor Kvpuos. 


10. And Amaziah the priest of Bethel] This outbreak led by 
the priest, perhaps a high priest (certainly not the only priest), 
was provoked by the scathing words which now for some time 
Amos had been preaching. It is not impossible to suppose that 
the interruption was due immediately to the utterance of v.%.* 
But from the beginning the prophet had antagonized the priestly 
order. The interests of the priest were identical with those 
of the king. — Amos has conspired against thee| The prophet is 
not charged with having entered into actual conspiracy; but 
rather with conduct of a deceitful and seditious character which 
would. produce conspiracy.— Zhe land is not able to contain all 
his words| Either the land is too small,f the prophet’s words 
being too many and too atrocious; or, the people cannot endure 
the prophet’s work, because it is so hostile, the priest thus pro- 
claiming in hyperbolical fashion his own thought as that of the 
people.—11. /Jeroboam shall die by the sword | The words of 
Amos here quoted by the priest contain only the subject of his 
preaching, and this, indeed, is given in a form which would be 
most likely to incite the king, for it will be noted that (1) the 
actual statement of Amos was not personal; he said the house 
of Jeroboam (7°), { although, while Jeroboam was still alive he was 
the principal member of the house ;§ (2) the reasons for Amos’s 
words are not given, viz. Israel’s sins and the prophet’s inter- 
cession. Perhaps, on the other hand, no concise statement of 
this kind could be more accurate, and it may therefore be an 
injustice to charge the priest with distorting or perverting the 
prophet’s words. || —/svael shall surely go away into captivity | 





* Ke., We. + Va., Ros., Hd., Dr. § Hi., Ke., We. 
t Os., Geb., Har., Jus., Schré., Pu. || So Now.; per contra GAS., Dr. 
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These words had been uttered by the prophet many times; 
cf. 5° 6'.—12. And Amasiah spoke unto Amos] This message 
was sent by the priest to Amos, either (1) because his words 
to the king produced no effect, and he was compelled there- 
fore to act upon his own authority ;* or (2) after the message 
had been sent to the king and before the answer had been 
returned ; in this case they were prompted by a friendly desire 
to have the prophet avoid the king’s wrath, or, as seems most 
plausible, (3) on the authority of the king, the statement to that 
effect being omitted; t such ellipses in conversation are very 
common ; cf. Is. 7. There is no evidence (4) that an un- 
satisfactory answer had been received from the king, and is 
left unmentioned because it was unsatisfactory. § — O thou Seer /] 
Cf. the rendering, wsionary.|| The history of th is brief: in 
pre-exilic literature it is used only of Gad (2 S. 24”, cf. 1 Ch. 2x") 
in later literature it occurs 2 Ch. 29” (Gad), 1 Ch. 25° (Heman), 
2 Ch. 9” 12” (Iddo), 19? (Jehu, son of Hanani), 29” (Asaph), 
35" (Jeduthun), and (in the plural) Is. 29” 30" Mi..3" 2 Ch. $a 
The other word translated seer, myh, is said (1 S. 9°) to be the 
oldest designation for prophet, and is used as a title only of 
Samuel (1 S. 9°" *9 1 Ch. 9” 26% 29”), of Hanani (2.Ch, 167"); 
and in plural, Is. 30 Amos had just announced three visions : 
it was appropriate to apply to him this title ;** butts also 
probable that mockery was intended, much as if we should say, 
“O thou gazer!” +¢— Go, flee thee to the land of Judah] This 
is not the advice of a friend; but the command of one in au- 
thority. In Judah, the prophet’s own land, he might say con- 
cerning Israel what he pleased. — Eat bread there and prophesy 
there| To understand this it must be noted (1) that in the ear- 
lier days there were soothsayers, rather than prophets, {t whom 
the people consulted about the affairs of life, making a gift for 
the privilege of the consultation (cf. 1S. 978); (2) that these 
soothsayers constituted local guilds (z.e. the schools of the proph- 
ets), and, for the most part, restricted their work to a particular 
locality, securing their livelihood by means of the gifts received, 





Dr: + Ros. { Ew. § Cal. || GAS. I See Dr., p. 206. 
** Dahl, Mit., Dr., Da. (DB. IV. 109). tt Merc., Jus., Ros., Hd., Dr. 
t{ Cf. Da., art. “ Prophecy and Prophets,” DB, 
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z.e. from charity; (3) that in later times the great mass of 
the so-called prophets were only soothsayers of this character, 
receiving rewards from the people for speaking according to 
their wishes (cf Is. 30% Mi. 3° Ez. 13” 1 K. 22" Je. 23%" 2314 
29°*) ; (4) that, in every case, those whom time has shown to 
be true prophets were, like Amos, bold in their utterance, and 
regardless of public opinion. The priest is anxious to dismiss 
Amos, for he supposes him to be a soothsayer, and therefore 
one who is in sympathetic touch with the masses of the people, 
and these, as always, are ready to rise against those who are 
in authority. He orders him to go to Judah, where he will have 
no difficulty in making a livelihood by uttering invectives against 
Israel, for the people of Judah will be pleased to hear of any 
calamity which threatens Jeroboam II.—13. But at Bethel thou 
shalt no longer prophesy| Cf. 2%. Then follow two reasons for 
this banishment: (1) Bethel is the place of the king’s sanctuary, 
z.¢. the principal headquarters in the kingdom for the national 
religion; and (2) it is the royal residence; these, of course, 
were the very reasons why Amos desired to preach in this place. — 
14. And Amos answered and said | With these words the move- 
ment leaves the lighter trimeter, and becomes a heavier, more 
sonorous tetrameter. The opening words are strong: 7 am no 
prophet, nor a prophet’s son, etc.| “Amos was the founder and 
the purest type of a new phase of prophecy.’’* The use of the 
past tense, J was no prophet, etc. (t.e. when I was called), to 
avoid a contradiction} with v.”, is based upon a misconception 
of the meaning of the prophet’s words, which is, “I am not a 
prophet by profession, nor am I a member of a prophetic guild.” t 
The literal use of the phrase, prophet’s son, has been defended § 
on the ground that among false prophets the office was trans- 
mitted from father to son; but for this no evidence exists. The 
other interpretation depends upon (1) the general use of the 
word “son” in Semitic in the sense of belonging to, (2) the name 
applied to the companies of prophets at Bethel, Gilgal, etc. 
(cf. 1 K. 20% 2 K. 23°? , etc.).— A shepherd am I] See on 1’. 





* We. Prol. 472. + So G&S, Ros., Schré., AV., RV., Dr. 
+ YG, Cal., Mau., Hd., Ke., We., Mit., Dr., GAS. § Har. 
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—And a dresser of sycamores| This occupation was of the 
lowest in rank, and, joined with that of herdsman, it indicates the 
humble origin of the prophet. p13 has been thought * to refer 
to the “piercing” of the fruit in order that it might ripen; but 
the verb is better understood as signifying “to tend or dress 
the fruit of the sycamores” (v.z.). This fruit resembles a small 
fig, although it is very insipid in taste. The tree “grew abun- 
dantly in the mild climate of the Shephélah, or Maritime Plain 
(1 K. 107 1 Ch. 27%), as it does still in that of the deep Jordan 
valley ; in Egypt, where it also grew (Ps. 78), and where it is 
found still, its wood was used for doors, boxes, coffins, and articles 
of furniture (Wilkinson-Birch, Anc. Zg. II. 416). It attains the 
size of a walnut tree, has wide-spreading branches, and, on account 
of its shade, is often planted by the wayside (Lk. 19*). The fruit 
grows, not on the branches, but on little sprigs rising directly 
out of the stem, and in clusters like the grape — it is something 
like a small fig in shape and size, but insipid and woody in 
taste” (Driver, p. 207).f —15. Ga, prophesy against my people, 
Lsrael | It was while he was following his occupation that the mes- 
sage of Yahweh came to him, a message which he could not refuse 
to obey, a command, indeed, to go north to Israel, and to preach 
against her. The prep. 5x is euphemistic for Sy (ch. v2" This 
usage in a bad sense (cf. Je. 26" * 28% Ez, 6°) is clearly indicated 
by the context.t “There is a note of yearning” in the suffix 
“= Of Mapc( cf thy in/9*)s§, 316: Now, therefore| All that has 
been said thus far is preliminary, the real word is yet to be 
spoken. — Thou sayest] A marked antithesis is made between the 
thou sayest of Amaziah and the Yahweh hath said (v.").— Thou 
shalt not preach] *23 in Hiph. is here first used of prophecy 
(cf. Mi. 2°" Ez, 21°7 Jb. 29” also Ct. 4° Dt. 32”). The transfer 
of drop to preach May rest upon the idea that the word of 
prophecy drops refreshingly like dew upon the obedient, weari- 
somely upon the disobedient ;|| or, better, may have been suggested 
by the flow of prophetic speech when in the ecstasy.§ The 
verb is here essentially Synonymous with 83) of the parallel clause, 








* GY, Ba.; cf. Lagarde, Mz. I. 68 f.; Che.in WRS, Proph. 396 ; Mit., Dr. 
t Cf. G. E. Post, art, « Sycamore,” D2. || Pu. 
t Mau., We. § Mit. Dr. 
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and does not carry with it any contemptuous idea.—17. Thy 
wife shall be a harlot in the city| This does not imply that she 
is already one of the mwsp of Baal;* or that she shall enter 
voluntarily into whoredom, in order to obtain her accustomed 
luxuries ; or that she will be seduced by the conquerors ; ¢ but 
that she shall be forcibly ravished,§ and that in the city, i.e. in 
public (cf. 1¥ Is. 13% La. 5" Zc. 14), the disgrace being all the 
greater. || — Zhy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword | 
z.e. thy children. The daughters were generally taken as wives for 
the soldiers, but the punishment is here extraordinary.— Thy land 
shall be divided by ine| This distribution of land to colonists was 
in accordance with the Assyrian policy after the time of Tiglath- 
pileser III. (cf. 2 K. 17% Mi. 2* Je. 6”). The line was, of course, 
the measuring-line.— Zhou shalt die in an unclean soil] This 
1s characteristic of the early Israelitish thought. Any land in 
which Yahweh was not present was unclean (1 S. 26). More- 
over, Yahweh could not be present, unless he could be properly 
worshipped (cf. Ho. 9** Ez. 4%). The reference is probably 
to Assyria. It was for this reason, in part, that no place of wor- 
ship was established in Babylon during the exile. — Lsvael shall 
surely go into captivity away from his land | The very words 
(v.") with which Amaziah had charged him are now repeated. 
This shows his daring. ‘These words were, after all, the sum and 
substance of his preaching. Perhaps he expected the captivity 
immediately. In any case, about twenty-five years passes before 
Tiglathpileser III. attacks Israel, and thirty-five before Samaria 
is destroyed by Sargon. 


“fy 

10. Ss1n] From 52; cf. Arabic ehS55 The ») of the preformative has 
arisen through a depression of the vowel from 5s (ground-form yaukhal 
= yawkhal); GK. 697; so K6. I. i, 36, 2; Béttcher, § 475 f., Bickell, § 33, 
Stade, § 486. On the basis of the proper name 5a; (Je. 373; cf. 381), Ew.8 
§ 1274, explains it as a Hoph. always used instead of the Qal.— ban] 
From another root, but similar in sound to S37, —11. 35n2] Emph. position; 
chiastic order; and the emph. inf. 45); cf. 55 717; GK. 1132; Ew. § 312. 
—12. n 1] Imv. fol. by another imv., and this by an impf.,—a rare combi- 





* Jus. : cf. Har. + Ew. + Geb. 
§ Cal., Ros., Mau., Hi., Hd., Pu., We., GAS., Now., Dr. || See RP. III. 51. 
S| Now. Arch, II. 275f; WRS. OTFC. 2498. 
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nation. — x22n] GK. 110/; H. 23,rm.(i).— >] Eth. dat.; H. 39,7; Ew.8, 
§ 315 a; K6. 35.—18. Sx-ma] Emph. pos.; acc. of place. —xw] Showing 
that bx-nva is masc., as are all names of towns in which n»3 appears; K6. 
248 c.—Ty ADIN NO] Cf. 52 78 82, 2-45n wipp] Note omission of art. with 
4>p in this common phrase, cf. Da. § 22, rm. 3.—14. jy] Here used in 
the technical sense of rezort, or reply to an accusation, cf. Jb. 9% M1. 82 168 
etc. —p?12] The vb. seems to be a loan-word, being a denominative from 


Ss Le 
the Arabic (ks, @ fig, or Ethiopic dalasa = fig, or sycamore (Di. Lex. 
Aeth. col. 487; Lag. BV. 108), and evidently = 0 care for, or dress, figs, 
or sycamores. @ renders kvifwy = scraping, O. similarly (xapdoowr); this, 
perhaps, points to some process of nipping the fruit to aid it in maturing. 
(Cf. Lag. Miz. I. 68f.; Tristram, Wat. Hist. Bib. 399.) —15. »snpy] The 
waw cons. = J¢¢,— 08 nN] In contrast with m7) 7K 7D. 


§13. A fourth vision of destruction, with an explanatory 
discourse. 8", 


(1) A vision of summer fruit, the ripeness of which indicates 
that its end has come; 8'*. (2) An address: O ye who are 
corrupt, who practise every manner of wrong-doing, against 
whom the earth quaked, but: in vain—the day is coming when 
the sun shall be darkened, when slaughter shall prevail, when 
mourning shall be universal, when a famine for the presence of 
Yahweh shall fill the Jand, for he may not be found; when the 
strongest shall faint, when men shall swear by their gods, and 
when they shall fall, never to rise, 846749 and 3.10. 118.138. 


This section is a logical unit. It is composed of seven strophes of trimeter 
movement, each of six lines. Each strophe represents a step in the progress 
of the thought: str. 1 (vs.1-2), the vision that the end has come; str. 2 (vs); 
a pointed arraignment of those who stand accused; str. 3 (vs.7- 8), the threat of 
earthquake; str. 4 (vs.28), the darkening of the sun, the slaughter of multi- 
tudes; str. 5 (v.1°), deep and universal mourning; str. 6 (vs. 12), the aban- 
donment of his people by Yahweh; str. 7 (vs.J3 14), despair, confusion, 
destruction. 

The most important modifications of the text are the following: (1) The 
omission of v.?¢,— the question and answer, a gloss, after the style of Zecha- 
riah, which has crept in and supplanted the original third line of the strophe. 
This third line contained, perhaps, a further description of the pp ards, cf. 
a similar expanded form in 47 71; (2) the transposition of y.’, describing the 
wailing because of slaughter, to follow v.°, thus making with v.? a complete 
strophe. In its present place v.3 has no meaning, while, after v.°, it not only 
continues the thought of terrible punishment, but prepares the way for the 
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following strophe, which is wholly given up to the thought of mourning; 
(3) the omission of v.°, which consists of the repetition, with slight changes, 
of 26%, and the gloss ~aw3 13 5pm); (4) the omission of the stereotyped 
phrases in v.U4¢; mn... mm, Hal.’s transposition of ys.!19=d12 to precede 
911 is at least unnecessary. 


VIII. 1, 2. Zhe fourth vision of destruction — the basket of 
summer fruit. 


1. pp abo] @ adyyos igevrod, perhaps = vip %> (Schré.); ’A., xdédabos 
Grr pas (= SMT); Z., xddapyos drdpas; ©., dyyos érdpas Oepivas; B OE 
102 =1P MD, or pp AP? (Seb.); T] sop rep rb wp; H wncinus pomorum. 
—2. rox] & adds »bs mn.—yppn] Hoffm. prpa (so Gu.). 


1. Zhus the Lord Vahweh showed me] Each of the first four 
visions begins with the same words. — A basket of summer fruit | 
The word 3152 occurs only once outside of this passage, viz. in 
Je. 5%, where it is “cage” (cf. Assyr. Az/wb7, bird-net). The 


word was doubtless a general term for receptacle (cf. ke ; 
stitch, braid), used alike for cage or basket. The use of pp, 
summer fruit (cf. Je. 24'™) is to be connected with the pp (end) 
of v.. The picture in the vision is suggested by the thought 
concerning Israel.—2. The end has come unto my people Israel] 
The advance in thought between this and the former visions will 
be noted. The end is now close. Paronomasia, or punning, is 
not infrequent among the prophets.* It is not to be supposed 
that the words yp and pp are at all connected etymologically.+ 
—T will not again pass them by] Cf. 7%. For v.’, v.2., p. 181. 
This vision is really a reassertion of the thought contained in 
the third vision, which had been interrupted. ‘Three interpreta- 
tions are suggested: (1) As summer fruit, when ripe, may not 
last long, so Israel, ripe in her sins, shall now come to an end. { 
(2) As summer fruit is plucked when ripe, so that it may not rot, 
so shall Israel be removed from home and carried into captivity. § 
But it is better to adopt another, viz. (3) the summer fruit is late 





® See Je, rf 5020. 34 5120 Ez, 2516 Mi. 114f. Ho. 15; cf. Casanowicz, Paronomasia 
in the O. T. 

+ Cf. Hoffm., who substitutes pp for pp, and treats ‘yay as in 78. 

t So Cal., Mau., Now., Elh, § Merc., Ros., Hes., Schlier. 
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and poor, the best being gathered earlier ; a receptacle containing 
summer fruit shows the last of the crop, the end of the year, and, 
by analogy, the approaching end of Israel’s kingdom.* 


4-6, 7f.,9 and 3, 10, 11f.,13f. An address, growing out 
of the vision, directed to the corrupt and wicked Israelites, an- 
nouncing the certain and immediate destruction of the nation. 
V.* has no connection with v.?, which for this and other reasons 
is transferred to follow v.°. 


4. dipxwn] Read ovpxvin = who tread upon (so We., Now., Oet.). @ oi 
éxrplBovres eis TO mpwl, the last three words being, perhaps, a dittog. of 
éxtplBovres (so Hirscht), & wen) = Doxvin (Seb.), cf. © pow. — 
wax] SZ om.—nawhy] S$ om.; G karadvvacrevovres; 0. Novres; D deficere 
facitis. Gr. ox pyy>, Hoffm. navy), Now. oypviym (so Oort, Zm.; Marti). 
Oet. maw, omitting 1 (so Bewer, 4/7SZ. XIX. 116 f., who considers it an 
adverbial expression meaning alfogether). Elh. nnwb, which he transposes 
between dipxwn and yax.— pix] @ dd ris vis. Bewer adds »s3+>.— 
5. wana] Gr. wang.—raw] BD merces ; & om. (so Marti). —nawm] $ adds 
a predicate, viz. ¢2S20, Gr. wn.— 12] G Onoavpsy = qx; so S (so also 
Oort, 727. XIV. 155, and Em.,; Gr., Elh.). D frumentum, — popa>] ST, 
I p. pl. as also for the remaining infinitives. — my] Oort (Zm.) mwy. 
We. ni (so Marti, Now.2).—6. bon] G@ émd ravrds (= 55n); $ Aa. — 
12] G yerjparos; GW, rpdcews; perhaps = x73 (Va., Stek.), or ravi (Vol.). 
Gr. 733 or 722. —Vawi] Hoffm. ravi). Oort rejects the last three words 
of v.°; while Lohr and Oet. consider the first six a repetition from 2°, and 
doubt whether the last three words should be connected with v.5, or be 
looked upon as the conclusion of a missing sentence. We., Now., Bau- 
mann, and Marti reject the entire verse. — 7. apy’ paz] S om. 2 and 
renders as an appos. to mm. Gr. pao. — now] @ éridnoOjoera; so T. 
—nsi] G, misunderstanding, renders es vixos (cf. 12). —onwyn] 6 = 
pawyn (so Marti). — 8. rn] Hal. adds sm (cf. 9°). —anby] ’A., 2. oxe- 
TacOnceTar = ADUY (Hirscht). — 49] Read 7x15 (so Oort, We., Gr., Gu., 
Now., Oet., Marti). All versions render viver. Riedel, qa (cf. Baumann), 
—b>] G ovrré\era = mb> (Vol. Seb. ; adopted by Hirscht); so S one; 
D universus; other Greek versions méoa.— pw) mw 732] @ uses one vb., 
kataByoeras, the first being probably a gloss (so Now., Elh., Oort, Z7., Oet.; 
Gr. regards it as a dittog.; but cf. Hirscht). Hoffm. Awan, for Aw7In (so 
We.®). Read with Qert and several codd. nypwi (cf. 9°) (so Gr., Hoffm., Gu., 
Now., Oet., e¢ a/.). —Elh. om. 88 as a repetition from 9°. We. om. entire 
v. (so Now., Léhr, Marti). 


———_—— 





* Bay, Pu. Dr, 
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4. Hear this] The beginning of a new strophe ; the actual 
threat will be given later in v.”; cf. 31 41. —Oh ye that tread upon] 
This rendering, based upon the text DDNWA (v.s5.), 1s preferable ; 
cf. 2’.— And are for making the poor to ‘cease| The idiom is a 
peculiar one but well established.* To translate “ even to make,” 
etc.,f or, connecting it with oaxwn, “ panting after the needy and 
to destroy,” { is unsatisfactory. Nor is it advisable to read “and 
on the Sabbath after the poor of the land ” (v.s.), which spoils the 
parallelism, and fails to furnish a consistent thought ; or, “ye who 
oppress the poor” (z.s.), on the basis of 41 and @.— The poor of 
the earth| K*thibh “wy; in Q’ri., ™y ; the latter = poor, wretched 
(of the physical state), § the former = huméble, meek (of the spirit- 
ual). || The emphasis here is on the low and miserable social state 
of the poor (cf. 2’ Jb. 24* Is. 3%), for which either form would be a 
correct expression.§ — 5. When will the new moon pass| The a4 
of the new moon was celebrate as _a religious festival (cf. 1 S. 
ZO" EE also 2) K; 4 As! 366? Ez.46' 4 Ch223*), with 
“vin; Ho, 2™ Ni 2" Nu. 287 Ne. 10"), On this observance cf. Di. 
Lev. 578 f.; Benz. Az ch. ‘464 f.; also Muss-Arnolt, /BZ. XI. 72 ff., 
160 ff. The reference here is t such observance ; it is to be in- 
ferred that, like the Sabbath, it included suspension of trade.** The 
view that wana means mondh, the desire being that some disaster 
would come which would increase the price of grain,ff or that the 
month is the harvest month during which the poor might gather 
what they needed, t{ scarcely deserves mention. Note also the 
suggestion of Graetz (v.s.) to read “how long till the new (corn) 
will pass away ...and the old (corn) ” etc. — That we may sell 
grain| The eager desire to resume a business in which profit 
might be gained, with utter disregard of all conventional and legal 
restraints, is rebuked. One can see no occasion for the suggestion 
of Wellhausen that this reproach is strange, because ordinarily the 
corn-merchant is no loser by delay in disposing of his wares. — And 
the Sabbath that we may offer corn] This is better §§ than “open 











(our) storehouses,” “ grain’’ by metonymy for ‘‘ storehouse”? |||| (cf. 
* Dr. Tenses, § 206; Da. Synz. § 96, rm. 4; GK. 114. || Geb., Har., Mit. 
+ AV. t Mit. § Ros. T Hi. 
** Va., Schr6., Ros., Hi., Mau., Ke., Mit. HELGE 
tt Merc. §§ So generally. |||| Ros. 
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Gn. 41). This is the earliest allusion to the Sabbath in prophetic 
literature. — Diminishing the éphah and enlarging the shekel| The 
size of the ephah is not definitely known, being estimated at from 
21.26 quarts (Thenius) to 40.62 quarts (Josephus).* The shekel 
given in gold or silver has been variously estimated, perhaps in 
gold 16.37 grains (= $10.80) ; in silver 14.55 grains (= $.60).t 
— Perverting balances of @eceit | t.e. providing false balances, A 
third kind of deceit is here mentioned. The attitude of the right- 
minded toward these practices is seen in Ho. 127 Jb. 22° Pr. xx! 
20%, The legal attitude is given in Ly. 19”- Dt. 25%. cf also 
Ez. 45°".—6. This verse consists of two elements, both of which 
are glosses or interpolations : (1) Zo buy the poor for silver and 
the needy for a pair of shoes| A double phrase, of which the 
first part is a modification and the second a repetition of 2°. t 
These lines stand in no close relationship with those which pre- 
cede (vs.4°"4° refer to dealers in grain ; °* has nothing to do with 
this) ; are entirely out of grammatical harmony with those which 
follow ; are a mere repetition (but in a different context) of 2°; 
and may not be adjusted to any satisfactory construction of the 
strophic system.— (2) And we sell the refuse of the corn| This 
phrase is interpreted, “ and buy (the needy) for a share by lot in the 
wheat for sale” ;§ is declared unintelligible by one, || and at least 
out of place by another.§ It is impossible to connect it gram- 
matically or logically with what precedes, although it is sometimes 
called the climax ** of the indictment, or the final proof of their ava- 
rice.t{t The whole is therefore to be taken as two later explanatory 
glosses, coming from different hands. Nowack suggests that per- 
haps in ** we havea fragment of an old saying by Amos, which, with 
the addition of the material in 2° (suggested by D‘sxwm in 8! and 





* Benz. Arch, 183f.; cf. Now. Avch, I. 203; and art. “ Weights and Measures,” 
DB. 

t Benz. Arch. 194; cf. Dr. Pp. 211; WRS. PEF, 1894, p. 229; A. R.S, Kennedy, 
art. “ Money,” DB; Madden, Coins of the Ferws, 

fp is used for 72n, and o54 for P’8, without any serious modification 
of the sense. The infinitive mp5 has been taken as indicating the purpose of 
the fraud described in v.5, the inf. there indicating the method (Geb.) ; as indi- 
cating result rather than Purpose (Hi.), and as (like my) parallel with papnb 
and 4,5, § Hoffm., changing text, v,5. || Oort. 

I We. (who calls the entire y. suspicious). ** Mit, +t Dr; 
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2"), makes up the verse.* —7. Here begins a new strophe (vs.”:§), 
marked by the solemn introduction: Yahweh hath sworn by the 
glory of Jacob| The oath is an evidence of indignation, and here, 
as in 4” 6°, “is provoked by the spectacle of some crying moral 
wrong.” + @ hast against the pride of Jacob, but 3 after vsw) 
= by. The glory of Jacob is not Palestine, the possession of 
Jacob (although citation may be made of Je. 13° Ne. 2° Ps. 474 
Dn. 8°) ; nor, the greatness which he has given Israel ; § nor = dy 
myself (cf. 6°),|| for although Yahweh himself is Israel’s glory 
(1 S. 15”), the author of 6° could hardly have described Yahweh 
as “the glory of Jacob”’: it is rather the vainglorious boasting of 
Israel (cf. 6° Ho. 5° 7), by which, as an unchangeable fact, Yah- 
weh swears scornfully.{ —J well never forget all their deeds | 7.e. the 
multitude of their wicked deeds. The elliptical form of the oath 
is here employed ; for the full form see 2S. 3° 191°, etc. —8. Con- 
trary to the arrangement usually adopted,** v.% is to be closely con- 
nected with v.’, forming with it a strophe. The indignant feeling 
of Yahweh is shared by nature, and in proof of this the earth will 
_ quake. — On this account shall not the earth tremble ?| Not on 
account of the oath just sworn,tf but on account of the wicked- 
ness and corruption of Israel, Yahweh (cf. 9°) will bring a convul- 
sion of the land itself. 7 describes the movement up and down, 
the restlessness which characterizes the earthquake. Some tt 
have thought this refers to the earthquake in Uzziah’s time (Am. 1? 
Zc. 14°). — And every inhabitant in her shall mourn] Its univer- 
sality and its grievous character are thus vividly depicted. — And 
shali not the whole of tt rise like the Nile ?| “82> has been read “ke 
light, §§ but is almost universally taken for "5, like the Nile (cf. 9°). 





* Elh, rearranges the text of vs.4. 62.5. and 6%, and translates as follows : — 


(4) Hear this, ye who long to plunge the poor and the miserable in ruin, 
(6a) To buy the poor for money and the miserable for a pair of shoes, 
(5 64) Who say, when will the new moon be over that we may sell grain 
And the Sabbath, that we may open the granary, and sell the chaff of the 
grain? 
Who diminish the measure 
And advance the price 
And falsify the deceitful balance. 


por. t So also Jer., Os., Jus., Schr. § Bauer. || Hes., Ke., Marti. 
{ We., Now., Dr. PDT. +t Schegg, Ke. if Or. §§ Rashi. 
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The reference is to the annual inundation. The rendering, “ the 
whole land shall be inundated as by the Nile,” * makes the subject 
of mby not the thing which goes up, but that unto which some- 
thing goes (cf. Is. 34% Pr. 24%), The interrogation continues as 
indicated in the translation given. — And heave] A gloss ; omitted 
by @, lacking in 9° and superfluous 3 probably due to inability 
to understand =pwn.f Cf. Hoffmann’s suggestion (v.s.). {|— And 
sink like the Nile of Egypt| Cf. Is. 24%. This phenomenon was 
known throughout the world. The usual translation makes aN" 
= as by the Nile. 


9. Lohr and Marti reject the first six words as a later addition. — snxanj} 
G 3 p. with wow as subj., ddcerau. Similarly 2., 0.; D occidet; © ‘DIN. 
—nsvnn] G 3p.; but B tenebrescere faciam. — 1x dva] Gr. ova NN; Che. 
(Crit. Bib.) ow y2.— 3. room] S ale. — nw] Read nv, singing- 
women, since D’\~ would be expected for songs, and the present text yields 
no sense (so Hoffm., Oort, We., Gu., Now., Elh., Lohr, Oet., Baumann, 
Marti). @ ra parvipara, variously explained, eg. as = nw (Dahl), nowy 
(Va.), od (Vol.), nip (Riedel). ’A. orpédguyyes; ©. r& érdvwbev; &.gdal; 
D cardines = ris (Dahl). — $37] GS have article (so Gr.).— sina apa] 
Superfluous (so Léhr, Marti); cf. 89. & has this phrase twice, connecting 
it the first time with the preceding, and the second time with the following 
context. The presence of oL2 between the two occurrences renders dittog. 
improbable (Seb.).— ayn v4 0x2] Léhr transposes to the end of the v. 
Baumann, Marti, and Now? om.— 7157 39] G wonds 6 TenTwoKws; BW multi 
morientur; % {ae A). — pn poen] Read jov'n, and om. pn as a 
dittog. (so Oort, Gun.). G erippipo cowry =o pox; P propicietur 
stlentium, & hf —7edo. Zeydner (133) =) D322) Wwo ( 72.52, 1886, 
Pp. 205 ff.; so Val.). Elh. pys pein. Oet. and Hal. Da own. Lohr suggests 
that 7 of on was originally the article, while D, or m, is the initial letter of a 
lost word, perhaps ninarn. — 10, ya] & ayamnrod, — An nN] © rods per’ 
avrod; 2. @. 1d %rxarov ris Yyijs. Gr. MAID). — 11. The first six words 
are a gloss (so also Baumann). — powa ayn] Gr. inserts xn3), — Before pow] 
G inserts yoy = ae aa Read sg. with GST and many Mss, (so 
Dr., Marti). — 12, wn] S @atlolo. — oD] G véara ris Oaddoons, a double 
rendering. — wow) nip] Gr. wawry yam yn (?).—18. mapdynn] G ékdel- 
Youorv. —xnxa] Om. as superfluous to sense and metre (so Léhr),—14, Lohr 
om. I4@ as a later addition. — nowxa] @ xara rod iNacuod, with ows in 








* Dathe, Jus., Ros. t Now. 
} There is no good reason for treating (with We.) the whole v. as a gloss. 
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mind; % jpodas, Oort nqwxa (so Gr., Elh.).— bx] Baumann snbx, — 
11] G 6 Oeds cov. Oort, 172 = 1782 (so We., Elh.). Hoffm. 375 (so von 
Gall, Altisr. Kultstatten, 49; Oet.; Marti; Now.2; cf. Wkl. 4OF Il. 194 f.). 
Dozy, 72% (sr. 2 Mehka, 31f.; so Now.). Gr. pads (so Gu.). Gun. 7 24%. 
Houtsma, qin (727. X. 91). Hal. qWTIN. pe 


9. The next strophe is made up of vs.24%.— J wi cause the 
sun to set at noon| The writer has in mind the day of Yahweh, 
which is characterized by great natural changes. These are sug- 
gested by those with which the prophet is familiar. An eclipse 
Bae eS tay ees te centre of iiieh-passed 
through Asia Minor at about 38-39° N. At Jerusalem (31° 
46' N.) it would be visible “as a fairly large partial eclipse.” + 
Reference to an eclipse of the sun has been found by some, 
aisOneneNit. 2° '7e.: 24° Joke 1g) fer ts*seK, 20" Is-38* 
(689 B.c.) ; { Ez. 30'8 327° (556 B.c.) ; but it is to be noted that 
nowhere in the Old Testament is there direct mention of an 
eclipse, and that in all the cases cited greater or less doubt 
exists whether there was really any thought of an eclipse. This 
leaves our passage as the only clear case of an indirect char- 
acter.—3. The result of such an eclipse is the terror and dismay 
which first appear in connection with the palace life: she singing 
women of the palace shall wail) For text v.s. The word 52, 
Assyrian ekallu, means large house, used ordinarily of temple in 
Hebrew, although just as regularly of palace in Assyrian.§ An- 
other rendering is “ walls” (mim1w). || Some urge against the trans- 
lation palace the representation in 6*°, and the use by Amos of 
mwas to express the idea of palace (6° 1*7™ etc.) J; but this 
is not conclusive. Wailing was the ordinary sign of grief for the 
dead (Is. 157° 16’ etc.).— A multitude of carcasses| The eclipse 
foretells and accompanies the direst of all disasters —an indis- 
criminate slaughter.— Zn every place they are cast| The imper- 
sonal one casts is used for the passive,** or better (v.s.) vocalize as 


* According to Michaelis, Feb. 9, 784 B.Cc.; but cf. Dr. who cites von Oppolzer, 
Canon der Finsternisse = vol. 52 (1887) of the Denkschriften of the Vienna Acad- 


emy; G. Smith, Zponym Canon, 46f., 83. t Dr. 
t V. Bosanquet, TSA, III. 31 ff., V. 261; Pinches, DZ. I. 193. 
§ Cf. Boutflower, AFSL. XVII. 244-9. || @, Dahl. (I Schro, 


** Geb., Va., Mau., Ba, 
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passive. So great is the slaughter that the burial is thus promis- 
cuous. Some prefer to take the verb as imperative, “ throw them 
anywhere.” * If the text is allowed to stand, 0m is translated 
Hush !| So deep is the despair, and so great the danger, that 
silence is enjoined by those who are removing their dead (cf. 
the gloss in 6°”). But this is quite doubtful. The principal 
treatments of D5 have been: (1) as an adverb, 2” silence; + 
(2) as an imperative, de szlent;{ (3) as an interjection ;§ 
(4) as connected with the following sentence ;|| (5) as a mar- 
ginal note added to express the feeling of some reader; 
(6) omitted as unintelligible ;** (7) rendered, with a change of 
text (v.s.), “ casts bitterness ”’ ; f (8) it is, most probably, a corrup- 
tion of 7, an abbreviation for Ww (v.s.). The strophe is the 
most picturesque of this series. It is strictly logical — the eclipse 
— the slaughter — the confusion and despair of the burial. The 
dramatic effect is probably not so definite nor so strong as is sug- 
gested by G. A. Smith. —10. And J will turn your pilgrimages 
into mourning| The pilgrimages or festivals were the types of 
rejoicing (Is. 30% Ho, 2" La. 5%).— And all your songs inte 
dirges| Cf. v2 and 5'.— Sackcloth] i.e.a coarse cloth made of 
goats’ hair or camels’ hair. It was the garb of prophets (Is. 207 
Zc. 13* 2 K. 1° Mk. 1°) and mourners (Is. 15° 22”), and was worn 
next to the skin (1 K. 217 2 K. 6” Jb. 16” Is. 32"), being bound 
about the loins (Ez. 7’*), sometimes as the only garment (1 K. 20% 
21”), and sometimes under an outer cloak (2 K. 6”). It is prob- 
able that a loin cloth of sackcloth was the earliest dress of the 
Hebrews (cf. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 200 ff.), and the use of 
it in mourning is an illustration of the general custom of retaining 
ancient forms and usages in religious ceremonies. tt — Baldness] 
This was another sign of mourning ; it was artificially produced, 
the hair on the forehead being shaved off (Dt. 141). It was a 
custom common to Hebrews, Moabites (Is. 15°), Phoenicians 
(Ez. 27°), Philistines (Je. 47°), Arabs (Agh. xv. 12), and many 
others. It seems to be a relic of ancestor-worship, the object of 





* @, Merc., Hd. tMerc., Har. || SS. ** We. 

t Cal., Os., Va., Schré., Mau., Ba., St. § Drusius, {1 Gun. tt Elh. 

tt Cf. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 12 ff.; Kennedy, art. “ Sackcloth,” 
DB.; Now. Arch. 1. 193. 
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it being to establish an inviolable covenant between the living and 
the dead, whereby the aid and protection of the latter are assured 
to the former. In Arabia the hair was deposited on the tomb. 
Hair, on account of its rapid growth, was thought to be a special 
seat of life and strength (cf. the story of Samson) ; hence, like 
blood, it was considered especially efficacious as a bond of union. 
For the later Hebrew use of the custom, cf. Is. 3% 22% Mi. 1% 
Ez. 7° etc.* — And I will make tt] Not the land and its people,t 
but the lamentation and sorrow of Israel on this terrible day. { — 
Like the mourning for an only son| An expression of the most 
intense sorrow, cf. Je. 6% Zc. 12". There is no reference to Tam- 
muz, the Assyrian Adonis.— And the end of tt] That is, of the 
mourning ;§ not of the Messianic times, || nor of the land. — As 
a bitter day| Theirs will be a hopeless sorrow, the end of which is 
worse than the beginning.** —11. And J will send a famine| In 
such misery the people will naturally turn to Yahweh, but there 
will be a famine and thirst, not for bread nor for water, but for 
hearing the word of Yahweh| The singular, as in versions (v.s.). — 
12. And they shall wander from sea to sea) 7.e. from the Dead 
Sea to the Mediterranean tf (cf. Ps. 72° 107° Zc. 9” Jo. 2”) ; or, 
perhaps, the term is a more general one, meaning the ends of 
the earth.{{— And from the North even to the rising of the sun 
they shall run to and fro| A brief expression designating the earth 
with reference to its quarters. — They shall not find it] Cf. 1S. 28° 
Ez. 7% Je. 37”. This is the climax of distress. 


The arguments for treating this strophe (vs.!!: 12) as an interpolation 
(Oort, We., K6. (Zin/. 304 2), Now., Che. in £B., Lohr, e¢ ad.) have little 
force. It is urged: (1) that literal and figurative thirst cannot properly 
be so closely joined; (2) that the formula in v.!8 points back to v.°, and not 
o “Lo, the days are coming” (v..). But in answer it is to be said that 
(1) the word N53 (v.13) is a gloss; (2) likewise the words, “ Behold, the 
days are coming; it is the oracle of the Lord Yahweh” (v.11); (3) these 
verses make a complete strophe, the essential thought of which, abandonment 








* Cf. WRS. Sem. 323 ff.; arts. on “ Baldness,” by Macalister, DB., and ee Max 
Miiller, few. Hnc.; art. « Cuttings ” (§ 3), by C. J. Ball, ZZ. 

+ Cal., Merc., Ros., Hd., Or., Mit. § We., Dr., Elh, { Or. 

{ Geb., Hi., Ke., We., Dr., Elh. || Schegg. 

*& Oort and Gun. are unwarranted in pronouncing v.10% unintelligible. 

+t Va., Jus., Ros., Or., Mit., Marti. tf Ke., Now. 
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of the people by Yahweh, is most appropriate after the description of the 
bitter mourning (in the preceding strophe). Marti om, 124 124 as glosses. 


13. A new strophe now begins, — the last, which describes the 
pitiable plight of the nation. Zhe fairest maidens and the youths | 
The flower of the people, and its strength, sha faint] This is no 
anticlimax ; nor is there real force in the argument for omitting 
this verse instead of vs.*".* The moment one recognizes the 
division into strophes, it is perfectly clear that no difficulty arises 
in going from v.” to v.%.—14. The flower of the people have 
been they who swear by Samaria’s guilt| The calf at Bethel ; 
cf. w mson, Ho. 10°; but since Amos nowhere else attacks any 
special feature of the cult, and since Samaria is not used else- 
where by him for Israel, Wellhausen supposes that originally there 
stood here the name of the god of Bethel.t Notice should be 
taken of the emendation adopted by W. R. Smith, Oort, Graetz, 
and Elhorst of nawx, Asherah, for maws; but cf. Stade, ZAW. 
Ill. 13, and Hoffmann, ié7@. 123. And say: as liveth thy God, 
O Dan] The calf at Dan, in northern Israel, near the base of 
Mt. Hermon (1 K. 12”). { Swearing was a part of the routine 
of worship, cf. Dt. 6”? 10” Is. 48! Je. 12° Under the Canaanitish 
influence, there had come to be different Yahwehs at different 
places, with different names; cf. Gn. 16% 21% 33” 367.§ — And 
by the way of Beersheba] On account of the difficulty of 375, 
there have been suggested (v.s.) : (1) thy darling, (2) thy well, 
(3) thy lord, (4) thy god. It is possible to understand “ way”? 
of the method of worship at Beersheba (cf. Ju. 2” Je. 102) ; but, 
on the whole, it seems preferable to take it of the pilgrimages 
to Beersheba, with which may be compared those to Mecca. l 
—And they shall fall and not rise again] The conception of 
God is so far from the true one, and the worship based upon 
it is so far from that which Yahweh desires, that utter ruin awaits 
the people. 


1. 3y55] A noun of the same form as vinad, bray, from the ground-form a> 
(@ -@) as is shown by the Assyrian equivalent £722, bird-net (cf. Winckler, 
ZA.N1.145; Zimmern, 2déd., 157), which occurs as a Canaanitish gloss in the 








* GAS. 185. + So Now., Che. (ZB.), Marti. { Stanley, Siz. and Pal. 46t. 
§ Now. Arc, II. 8f. || GAS., Dr. {I Paton, ZBL. XIII. 88 ff. 
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Tell-el Amarna letters. Cf. GK. 84a, £.—2. 5 yay] Cf. 78; these are the 
only two cases of this phrase; the more common expression for forgive 
is Sy ray (Mi. 7!8),—4. mav>] With syncopation of n, GK.539. Inf. cstr. 
continuing a ptcp., H. 29, 5a; K6. 413”; Dr. § 206.—1y] For which Qr. 
‘ay. yay in Kt. and Qr. is found in one Ms. which is followed by the second 
and the third editions of the Hebrew Bible (Naples, about 1491-1493, and 
Brescia, 1494); while another Ms., followed by the fourth edition of the Bible 
(Pesaro, 1511-1517) and by the Complutensian Polyglot, has »3y in both Kt. 
and Qr. (see Ginsburg). For explanations of forms cf. Barth, VA. § 113; 
Lag. BX. pp. 48, 188, 190, and Miz. 1.81; BDB. uy and »1y differ in meaning 
(v.s., and cf. Lag. Miz. 1.81), but the line between them cannot be very strictly 
drawn, for they are frequently interchanged, —a confusion no doubt partly due 
to the Massoretes. — 5. 12¥ 7792¥3)| Impf. with ) to denote purpose; cogn. 
acc, —pwpn>] This infinitive and the following are parallel with tox at the 
beginning of the verse, the construction being that of concomitant circum- 
stance, equivalent to the gerundive; cf. Dr. § 206; GK. 1140; H. 29, 3 ¢.— 
ND] Cf. Pr, 111 2073 Ho. 128 Mi. 6! (ywn Np); and the opposite (pry ND) 
Ly. 193 Ez. 4519 Pr. 1611 Jb. 318. Other words are bbe and m3p (Is. 46°). — 
7. movx ox] Ellipt. form of oath; Ew. 356@; GK. 1494; H. 48, 9¢@; 
Ké. 391 %.—ns15] Other phrases denoting the same idea are 1) 195; 
ay 15 Wy; ody wy (Je. 77 Ps. 10317); odw> (Gn. 372); ayo (Am. 1! Ps, 199); 
sy vy (Ps. 8338).—8. xb... 2] The two particles separated. — nypwn] 
Kt. npwn. In some Mss. nypw3 is found in Kt. and Qr., and so also in the 
Complutensian Polyglot. Cf. m23= y2z.—9. ornns] According to Lag. BWV. 
129, 16, this is connected with Arab. ree (=?o step forth), and, like the 


Qc 
Arab. ree literally = dack (cf. Assyr. 3¢ru), and denotes the midday as the 
highest point in the sun’s course. Ké6. II. i. p. 93 derives it from 77¥ = 771 (40 
shine). It occurs (0778) in Mesha-Stone, 1.15. It appears to be a dual 
form; cf, nany (Ex. 1612), — prs? ] 5 introducing the obj., a common Ara- 
maic usage; Ké. 289 d.—8. b>] Probably a loan-word from Sumerian é-gal 
(= great house), which has passed over, directly or indirectly, into Assyr., Arab., 
Aram., Syr., Ethiop., and Heb. (Oppert; Schra. Hillenfahrt der Istar, p. 148; 
COT. Il. 39; Haupt, Z-vowe/, 11 f.,; Lehmann, Samaxsumukin, 126). Aram. 
and Syr. x27, and Assyr. ekallu = palace or temple, but the latter meaning is 
rare in Assyr. (DI. YW8.), while in Ethiop. and Heb. it is the prevailing 
one. It is used of palaces, as here, in 1 K. 211 2 K. 2018 Is. 13% 39! 
2 Ch. 367 Na. 27 Ps. 45918 Ho, 8!4 Jo. 45 Pr. 30%. The word is much more 
frequent in post-exilic literature than in early writings, which may be due to 
Assyrian influence or to the greater prominence of the temple in Hebrew 
thought, or to the combined influence of both causes (cf. BDB. 228).— 
yy59n] Other words used in mourning are: ANP NY, NP, TEP, WW, bar, 
35p, TN, MY, MDA, AN. —10. Ap] Cf. 51. The elegiac measure appears in 
this verse with the introduction of the word 1p; the evenly balanced mem- 
bers of the preceding verses are dropped, and their place is taken by mem- 
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bers consisting of long and short lines, with the long line each time containing 
the predicate of the short line. It is limited to this verse (cf. Bu. ZAW.II. 30f.). 
—a-] Neut., GK. 135 4; H. 2, 3.— 1m] Obj. gen.; GK. 1282; K6. 336d. 
—11. ox 12] Here adversative; not; as frequently, exceptive; cf. GK. 163 ¢. 
Note K6. 3724.— nsbwm] Pf. with Waw cons. in apodosis following a 
ptcp., H. 25, 2d; K6. 361¢c.— yow>] On use of 9 cf. K6. 281 4. —12. yo5s, 
nun] In Heb. the points of the compass are denoted in three ways: (1) with 
reference to one’s position facing the east they are D7p or op (easZ), OD) or 
yon (south), mane (west), 2Nnw (north); (2) with reference to the sun they 
are no or wow nun (east), oN5 (south), wow xian or Inyo (west), p53 
(north); (3) geographically, 223 (south), 0» (west). — vow] Denotes an 
uncertain roaming up and down in order to find something (2 Ch. 16° Je. 51 
Zc. 4/9 Dn, 124 = to search through a writing).—18. mapbynn] On form cf. 
GK. 544, 146g.—14. yaw3] The custom of attesting the truth of a matter 
by oath was exceedingly common among the Hebrews. Most commonplace 
affairs were ratified by oath (Gn. 21%); in certain cases a man’s oath was 
sufficient to establish his own innocence (Ex. 22®f9f12); treaties were made 
binding by oath (Gn. 21%), likewise promises (Gn. 2437 50°f), This fre- 
quent usage caused it to become little more than an emphatic form of state- 
ment, as is seen by the fact that Yahweh himself is spoken of as swearing to 
do or not do certain things (e.g. 68 Je. 4918). Since oath was usually taken 
in the name of the god worshipped by the one swearing, it came about that 
swearing by a god was considered synonymous with worshipping a god (Dt. 
618 107° Je. 1216 Is, 481).— ] Not the st. cstr. of the substantive on (Ew.8 
329; Ko. II. i. p. 42), but a contracted form of the adj. 1 (whose st. cstr. 
appears only in Dn. 12”), the two forms of the adj. having been differentiated 
by the Massoretes who reserved »n for oaths sworn by Yahweh, and used °n 
in oaths sworn by false gods and other non-enduring persons and things 
(Hoffm. ZA W. III. 124; GK. 93, aa, note; BSZ., BDB.), 


§ 14. A fifth vision of destruction, with a passionate de- 
scription of the ruin. 9'**. (1) A vision of the downfall of the 
altar at Bethel, the chief seat of the Northern religion, and of 
the utter ruin of the votaries; 9'. (2) A vivid expression of the 
thought that escape 7s ¢mposstble, whether they flee to the under- 
world, or to the heavens, to the top of Carmel or to the bottom 
of the sea; or even if they are captives in a foreign land; 
9°*. (3) An assurance that, after all, Israel, because of sin, 
will be treated like other nations, whose migrations, as well as 
that of Israel, Yahweh has conducted; and that complete de- 
struction awaits the nation, in spite of her feeling of false 
security ; 97°? 
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This section is clearly composed of four strophes of six lines each. The 
movement is for the most part tetrameter, although occasionally for the sake 
of more vivid description it falls into the trimeter. Strophe 1 (v.1) presents 
the vision of the catastrophe; strophes 2, 3 (vs.?4) describe the utter impossi- 
bility of escape; strophe 4 (vs.7-8%) silences the objection, which, of course, an 
Israelite would urge, that Yahweh, as Israel’s God, could not thus humiliate 
her. 

The more important modifications of the text are: (1) the treatment of 
vs.°-® as a later interpolation, on the same grounds as assigned for 4}° 58-9; 
(2) the omission of v.°¢, “except that I will not utterly destroy the house of 
Jacob; it is the oracle of Yahweh,” as a gloss inserted by a later hand to 
modify the absolute assertion of destruction made by Amos, and as a connect- 
ing link to the section of promise which was added, perhaps by the same hand. 


1. nayon-by .. oan] © xnaDe by xq NINDD pono WT NIP) MIN. 
— 7] G. n9(?)3 Volz (TRLZ. 1900, P 291) and Marti, y. “—synp37] 
@ én 76 aor ijpiov (= n7529); D cardinem ; "A. (70) olxoddunua; Z., 0. éri 
76 KiBawpiov; ZS opus. Gr, 33797(?). Léhr calls attention to the possi- 
pie of dittog. in npn 77.— dT] G ra rpdrvda; H superliminars wane 


$ {radel. —oysa] Imv., so @ Sudxovor; VB avaritia; % eonda. Seb. oyya. 
Lag. (Aumerk. 2. gr. Uebers. der Prov. V. f.) D082 = dyta, in wrath, cf. Hb. 312, 
Oort, ovIN or DY¥3N. Elh. o92vx 12D ysa oyyar. Gr. aoysaxy = opypnr(?). 
Oet. anyon. Volz (op. cit.) and Marti, wy OYYIN ION”. —ob>] G rdvrwr; 
so VY. 9, ywnm] & karaxpuBaorr, Oort, ano» (so Gr.). Gun. 94>), with 
fol. 1 omitted. Lohr and Baumann om. v.? as ‘late and as out of harmony 
with the strophic arrangement. — 8. oxy] @ édv.— yy 2] Baumann and 
Now.? om. as gloss. — ypap] @% pl.—onw] Oort om. r.—4. wy] G pl. 
Léhr and Now.? om. 4% as Jeremianic.—5. % inserts 1px at beginning (so 
Gr.). Before msyasn] @ inserts 6 6eds = 75x (so Elh., Oet.); cf. the 
remark of We., “Am. does | not say mxas7 m1, but *3a oe 9.7? — nn) ] 


@ kal carevwv atrnv; & tsuje. —nb2] & ovrréd\ea abris (= 92); the 
pron. being absent in 8°; so $; DW omnis, but in 8° universus.—nrypwr] 
Gr. aypen.—na raw 52 ax1] Elh. om. as repetition from 88, —Oet. om. 5% 
as repetition from 88,— x)>] Riedel, ¥2.—6. inbyn] vo is a dittog.; read 
woop or IM2Y5 cf. Ps. 1043 (so Oort, Gun., Gr., We., Mit., Now., Elh., Oet., 
Marti). @ sg.— ins] G cal rhy érayyeNlavairod; S miss osce: both 
possibly deriving it from 72; cf. Jb. 2181 Is. 447 (Va., Seb., Vol., e¢ a). 
Other Greek versions, déounv. Gr. yn7axN1.— 7179] GS add mwas (so Gr.). 
Vs.5-6 are to be associated with 418 589 and treated as an insertion; for 
the argument in full v.2.—7%. xbn] S$=73n.—-1np2] G 2. Karradoxlas; 
so TSH.—p] G BdOpov, deriving it from 7p; O. rolxov; ‘A., E!. Kelp; 
XD jpad; Z. Kupivns ; D Cyrene, © xp. — 8. ANon] G rGv auaprwrSv.— 
‘IN *Dy] Oort, DN2 wy. —) 19 DAN] A gloss. 
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IX. 1-4. Zhe vision of destruction; the impossibility of escape. 


1. Zsaw] This vision has an entirely different introduction from 
those of the preceding visions. “Here Yahweh himself appears, the 
symbol being no longer used.* — By the alfar| The translation 
ont is too specific (but cf. 7’) ; the idea is that of leaning, or 
hovering, over; cf. Nu. 23*° 1 K. 13! 1S. 25” Is. 6%.{ The altar 
in the prophet’s vision was not the altar in general as a place of 
refuge, § nor the altar at Jerusalem, including the temple and all 
that the temple represented, || nor in particular the altar of burnt 
offering at Jerusalem ;{ but, rather, the altar at Bethel,** reference 
being made to the form of religion practised at the northern sanc- 
tuaries (cf. 8), concerning which already much has been said. 
The chief temple of Northern Israel was located in Bethel. — And 
he said The person commissioned to do the work of destruc- 
tion is not mentioned. It was not the prophet,ff but rather 
one of the angels {{ in Yahweh’s court (cf. 2 S. 24% 1 Ch. 21). 
— Smite the capitals] Originally "imb> was, perhaps, the ornament 
or knop (cf. Ex. 25°***) at the top of the column (Zp. 2") ; 
later, the capital itself, here used collectively. These capitals 
at the top of the columns, on which rests the roof of the altar- 
building, shall be smitten with a violent blow.— Zhat the thresh- 
olds may shake| The posts, §§ or thresholds, ||| or sills which 
really formed the foundation. Some of the old interpreters [J 
understood these phrases to be intended figuratively of the kings, 
princes, and high priests. According to Ewald both terms apply 
to the altar; “1ma> to the knop, ze. the horns; o’o to the 
bottom of the altar; so that the whole altar is shivered, and 
the pieces fly upon the assembled people.— Yea break them 
off (?)] myxs1 is so difficult that Wellhausen and Nowack give 
itup. It is perhaps an imperative.*** The suffix evidently refers 
to the parts of the temple, z.¢. the capitals, or the sills, or both. 





FiCherieiba, t Ew., Ba., Dr. || Z, Cal., Ros., Ke. 
t+ Diisterdieck, SK., 1849, p. 914. § Dahl, Mit. WT Os., Merc. 
** Har., Mi., Ew., Hi., Ba., Schlier, Pu., Or., Gun., We., Now., GAS., Dr., Elh., 
seaty tt Jus., Ba. 
{i Jer., Theod., Os., Merc. = Ros., Hi., Ew., Ke., Pu., Now., Dr. —_§§ Cal., Geb. 
il jus: iid: We., Mit, GAS., Now., Dt, Marti. I Z.g. Merc., Geb. 


*KE So G, Merc., vas Roe: , Schré., Ew., Hd., Or., Gun., Mit., BDB., GAS., Dr. 
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Elhorst by emendation of this and the two following words (v.s.) 
gets this sense: “Those who seek unjust gain from corn, I will 
deprive of children.’— And the residue of them] Cf. 18 4%. This 
is not the beginning of a new verse, but a continuation of the 
vision,* for the picture includes the falling altar, those crushed 
beneath it, and also those who escape and flee to meet a death 
even more terrible, death by the sword. There is no reference 
to the common people.t The phrase means “he last one of 
them, { z.e. the one left from the destruction of the temple. — 
There shall not escape a fugitive| There can be no escape from 
Yahweh. It is this thought which is expanded in the strophe 
that follows.— 2. Dig through to Sheol| The under-world, the 
abode of the dead (Is. 14°" Jb. 118 26°"), located in the very 
centre of the earth (Eph. 4°), and therefore a most appropriate 
and significant, though hyperbolical, example of inaccessibility. 
—Climb up to heaven| The utmost height (Je. 51%). The two 
terms 5ixw and o%Y are often thus employed as points of 
extreme opposition ; cf. Jb. 11° Ps. 13978 Is. 7 Mat. 11%. § — 
3. At the top of Carmel| Carmel was another example of in- 
accessibility, not only for its height (1800 ft. above the sea), 
but more especially for its limestone caves (said to exceed 2000 
in number, and to be so close together and so serpentine as to 
make the discovery of a fugitive entirely impossible), and _ its 
forests, which in the days of Strabo, || were the retreat of robbers. 
Cf. Ju. 6? 1 S. 13° 1 K. 18%. — Bottom of the sea| The only 
place remaining for a fugitive compelled to leave the land, of 
which Carmel, projecting into the sea, was the last portion.** 
The sea was of course the Mediterranean, and hence “he ser- 
pent| could not have been the crocodile,ft nor the venomous 
marine serpents found in tropical regions; {{ the reference must 
be to the imaginary sea-monster supposed by the ancients to 
have its abode in the depths of the sea; Gn. 17 Is. 27°. §§ 





* On the contrary We., Now. t Ew., We., Mit., GAS., Now., Dr. 

+ Cal., Os., Geb., Ros. 

§ Cf. Stark, SK. LXXVI. 157 ff., who uses this clause to prove that Yahweh 
was thought of as dwelling, not in the heavens, but in the temple at Jerusalem. 

|| XVI. 2, 28. ** Dr. tt Ki. Tf Pu. 

1 Ci Pu, Ke. Dr. §§ Or., Mit, Now., Dr., Marti. 
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—4. If they go (about) in captivity| Cf. 5”. The prophet has 
no definite place in mind—either in Egypt or Assyria. It is 
perhaps an allusion to another Israelitish conception, viz. that 
outside of Palestine Yahweh had no power over them; since in 
a strange and foreign land they would be under the power of 
the god or gods of that land; cf. Jon. 1. From this point 
of view, the remark, “Elsewhere exile is the worst threat 53. here 
that is surpassed,” * has no place. — The sword and it will slay 
them] The serpent, upon Yahweh’s command, would bite them ; 
the sword, spoken of as a thing of life (cf. Ez. 32%-Ho.. 12° 
Is. 34”°), at the same command, will slay them. — JZ wil] put my 
eye on them for evil| This phrase, used elsewhere, “to keep 
watch over” (Gn. 447 Je. 24° 39”), ze. in a good sense, is here 
defined in the bad sense. With it may be compared “set the 
face against” (Je. 21" Ps. 34% Ly. 20° Ez. 15‘). The purpose 
which was ordinarily good is now hostile.—5. Zhe Lord Yah- 
weh Sabaoth| The proposed logical connection of this verse 
with the preceding, “God is able to bring such punishments, 
because he is the almighty one” + is unnatural and far-fetched. 
We have here a dignified and heartfelt utterance introduced by 
one who has been reading the words of Amos in the light of the 
history of the centuries which have followed. It is better to treat 
the phrase as practically independent, t rather than to make it the 
subject of what follows § or an oath, “ by the Lord,” etc. || Else- 
where, as has been noted,{ Amos always says “God of Hosts.” ** 
With these verses may be compared 4% 5°*.— He that touches 
the earth and it melts| Cf. Ps. 46° 97° 104 144° Na. 1° The 
manifestation of Yahweh’s power in lightning, storm, or earth- 
quake brings terror. Cf. also Mi. 14 Ju. 5*: Ps. 95? —— Andi 
rises up, etc.] A repetition, almost verbatim, of 8°°.—6. He that 
builds his chambers in the heaven] This is the Hebrew picture 
of Yahweh’s dwelling-place. “The Hebrews pictured the sky 
as a solid vault (jirmamentum), resting at its extremities on the 
earth (Jb. 26") ; in this vault the heavenly bodies were imag- 





* We. t+ Merc., Ros., Jus., Mit., Dr. { Hi., Ke., Or., GAS., Now. 

§ Mit., Dr. || Ew. I We., Mit., Now. 

** See GAS., p. 205 f., for statement on Amos’s use of divine names. Cf. Lohr, 
Pp. 38-67. 
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ined to revolve: ‘in front of it’ (ze. in the open air below its 
lower surface) the birds flew (Gn. 1”) : above it were reservoirs 
in which rain was stored (as also snow and hail) ; and above 
these ‘waters above the firmament’ Jehovah sat enthroned.’ * 
The slight change of text (cf. Je. 22 Ps. 104°) here adopted 
(v.s.) does away with the interpretations, (1) ascents, i.e. air, 
fire, and spheres which successively approach nearer to heaven ; ¢ 
(2) heaven of heavens, or third heaven (cf. Dt. ro! 1 K. 8” 
Ps. 148*) ;¢ (3) clouds, as formed by the ascent of moisture ; § 
(4) heavenly orbs, supposed to be in steps one above another 
leading to Yahweh’s throne. || — As vault upon the earth he has 
established | 7738, used in Ex. 12” Is. 58° 2S. 2” of something 
held firmly together, ¢.g. a dundle, has been explained as (1) prom- 
ise (from 33); (2) arch =r, firmament, something beaten 
out, the vault which overhangs the earth.**— He that calleth 
Jor the waters, etc.| Repeated from 5°’. The arguments which 
have been urged against the genuineness of these two verses 
are: ff (1) the abruptness of their connection with the context ; 
(2) the fact that they repeat much from 8% and 5%; (3) their 
similarity to 4° and 5°*°, which are interpolated passages; (4) the 
use of the title ‘38 A" “48 as compared with Amos’s use of 
mysz 5x om; (5) the style resembles that of Deutero-Isaiah 
and other late writers; (6) their metre and strophic form differ 
from the structure of the original material. —7. Ave ye not 
as the sons of the Cushites unto me?| The Cushites or Ethio- 
pians, tt in Amos’s times, occupied Nubia, with Napata as capi- 
tal. About this time upper Egypt with Thebes became a part 
of the Ethiopian territory. The king of Ethiopia, Piankhi, after 
overcoming most resolute resistance and capturing Memphis, es- 
tablished his authority over the petty princes of Egypt, receiving 
homage and tribute from them and preventing all attempts on their 





* Dr., p. 218. { Pu. || Merc., Ros.; cf. Hes. 

+ Cal. § Geb. 4 So @S% and Siru. 

** Mich., Ros., Jus., Hi., Ba., Hd., Mit., Now. 

++ So e.g. Duhm (7Z%eol. 119), Oort (727. XIV.), Sta. (GVV. I. 571), Gieseb. 
(Beitrige, 190 f.), Co. (Zznl.), Che. (in WRS. Proph. xv f. and £B.), Taylor (D&.), 
We., Now., Léhr, Marti; but cf. WRS. (Propk. 400), Kue. (Hind. § 71,6), Ké. 
(Zinl. 303 f.). 

tt Brugsch, Aygypt under the Pharaohs, 387 ff. 
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part to unite in opposition to him. However, Shabako, probably 
the grandson of Piankhi, was the first Ethiopian ruler to seat him- 
self upon the throne of Egypt and actually administer its affairs. 
Israel, says the prophet, is no more to me than the far-distant, 
uncivilized, and despised black race of the Ethiopians ; cf. Je. 13%. 
No reference is made to their Hamitic origin,* or their black 
skin ;{ and yet their color and the fact that slaves were so often 
drawn from them added to the grounds for despising them. { — 
Did I not bring up Israel out of the land of Lgypt?| This is 
not to be read separately from what follows. The sense and 
syntax will be seen either by treating this clause as a protasis, 
viz. “If I brought Israel up from the land of Egypt (as you 
assert), did I not also bring the Philistines from Caphtor ?” 
etc.; or, more literally, by reading the three clauses in close 
connection. — Did I not bring up Israel out of the land of Egypt, 
and the Philistines from Caphtor and Aram from Kir ?] Yahweh 
from his point of view was equally concerned in many, or indeed 
all, historical movements, of which three are cited as examples 
and placed side by side with that of the Israelites, This thought 
was probably not new with Amos; it was involved in the general 
idea of the day of Yahweh, and must therefore have existed be- 
fore Amos’s day.§ All this is in answer to the objection made 
by certain narrow Israelites that Yahweh could not, if he would, 
desert Israel at this stage of his connection with them. — Caphtor] 
Not a part of the Nile Delta,|| but Crete; cf. Dt. 2” Je. 474 
Gn. ro“ (in which, “from whom the Philistines came forth” 
should be transposed to follow “the Caphtorim”’). Cf. also 
Cherethites, Ez. 251° Zp. 2° 1 S. 30%. — Syrians from Kir] See 
under 1°. Some groundless inferences have been drawn from this 
verse, ¢.g. that the Philistines and Arameans had also been deliv- 
eee ee Oe ST ec 

* Ba. Taxes 

{Cush (Gn. 1067 Is, rr11 181 208-5 379 438), often mentioned = Soudan (Arabic, 
aswad = black). In Egyptian inscriptions, Késh (cf. Dr.). Che. (ZB. 968) inter- 
prets Cush here as designating the N. Arabian district of that name, which adjoined 
the land of Musri. See Wk. Musri, 2 (1898), and Aibdbert Journal, Il. (1904), 
571-590. § Sellin, Beitrage, I. os f. 

|| Ebers, Aeypten u. d. Biicher Mose’s, 130f.; Brugsch, Lgypt under the Pharaohs 


see, however, Sayce, Academy, April 14, 1894, p. 314. 
I De Goeje, 7% 7. IV. 257 f, 
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ered from slavery ;* that according to Amos the Philistines and 
Syrians were Cushites.t —8. Zhe eyes of the Lord Vahweh are 
upon| Cf. 9’. The use of 3 marks the unfavorable look; cf. 
Ps. 34” 7%. In y.* it was declared that Yahweh would look with 
disfavor upon Israel; v.’ asserts that, in reality, no greater reason 
exists for the exercise of favor toward Israel than for its exercise 
toward other nations; v.° goes back again and reasserts the un- 
favorable attitude of Yahweh to Israel and its consequent ruin. 
This is a clear logical sequence.— Zhe sinful kingdom] This is not 
every sinful kingdom, { nor Judah, § nor both Israel and Judah, || 
but Israel alone.{ With the article it might well be rendered ches 
sinful kingdom.** —TJ wil destroy it from off the face of the earth] 
This is the statement of absolute destruction which has been 
made so frequently and which, made now for the last time, is 
expanded, vs.* ©. — Save that I will not utterly destroy the house 
of Jacob| A later Jew, who saw that the words of Amos had 
not been literally fulfilled, adds this saving clause. The line is 
an extra one from the point of view of the strophic arrange- 
ment; it is flatly contradictory to the thought which precedes 
and follows; it has the tone of the later environment. The 
entire verse is late in the opinion of some.ftt The efforts made 
to explain the clause as a part of the text show at a glance the 
futility of the effort, e.g. “the favor here granted to Israel is a 
special one because of the covenant with their fathers.” {{ It is 
true that in later days (cf. Je. 5, 30, Ez. 14) this argument was 
urged by prophets and others; but at this time the prophet had 
just announced an exactly opposite position. — Zhe house of Jacob] 
is, of course, the northern kingdom (5'*° 6*™* 7716 8’), for the 
prophet has had nothing else in mind from 7’. The context 
directly opposes the view which would refer these words to 
Judah ;§§ nor is there any reason to suppose that Israel in 
general is meant. || || 


1. wy] 1 of purpose; H. 26, 2 2,—oyxay] For form of suffix, cf. GK. 
61g; but see Margolis, A/SZ. XIX. 45-48, for a better explanation. — 077] 





* Geb. { Cal., Merc., Pu. || Ke. ** Va, 

fe Clrweats § Jus. { Dahl, Ros., e¢ ad. 

++ E.g. We., Che. in WRS. Profh. p. xv, and in Exp. sth ser. V. 46; Volz, 
Fahweproph. 23 f.; Now., Marti. tf Merc. §§ We. |||| Ew., Ke. 
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= dat., K6. 286 d.—p)...03"] A somewhat uncommon expression for the 
impers. idea; cf. Is. 1619 Nu. 69 Dt. 17°; GK. 144 ¢; K6. 3242 —wa... vd] 
Same as prec. except that the cognate root vba is used as subj., with 5 instead 
of p on account of preceding » of o7o,—2. ox] Here with impf. in a cond. 
sent. assuming an imaginary case = “ though they were to dig... my hand 
would fetch them”; GK. 1597; H. 48,4; K6. 3904; Dr. § 143.—38. 2m, 


and] xan = 2 withdraw, hide (BDB.). 1nd, as Arabic Vscmen shows, means 


to cover, veil, protect, etc. They are practically synonymous in Hebrew, and 
neither of them is used in the Qal. san, however, is, with one exception 
where it is used figuratively (Jb. 38°°), always used with reference to man; 
while 3nd is used indiscriminately of men and things (cf. Ps. 197 Ho. 13!4 
Gn. 31#). Hence 1np is of more frequent occurrence than xan.— D737] 
On art., cf. H. 5, 1.—yprp] Root perhaps 7p, “ to dig out ” (so K6. IT. i. 


Sg" 37 
~ 


Pp- 91); cognates, Assyr. gaggaru and Arabic rr = ground. On form 
(pilpel) GK. 840; Sta. 243,1); change of > to y is for sake of euphony; cf., 
for other cases of dissimilation in reduplicated stems, 2373 = 3322; 2275 
=oon2 (K6. Il. i. p. 465). The word occurs in five other passages (Nu. 5!7 
1 K, 615. 16.30 77), each time denoting the floor of a building. Here it is 
the floor of the sea.—4. onaam] On suf., GK. 599; on ending n_, GK. 594; 
on vowel-change, GK. 59 ¢,.— 5. 1348)] There is much force in Ew.’s treat- 
ment of this 1 as the 1 of the oath; other possible examples of this usage 
are Ho. 128 Jo. 4” Je. 2978 Is. 5175 Dt. 3281 Ps. 7119 8938; cf. Ew. 340c¢; 
H. 44, td, rm. (e).— yan] The ptcp. here is followed by am), ze. impf. 
with 1 cons., and this by 1bas) (also andy) and ayper). GK. 112% regards 
this case (z.e. the pf. with 1 cons, following an impf. with ) cons.) as one 
of a few instances due to error in the text, or to incorrect modes of 
expression ; cf. K6. 3667 who treats the ptcp. as referring to past time; 
Ew.® 343. a. In Am. 7* what seems to be a similar case proves on exami- 
nation to be different, since mbox) is equivalent to an incipient impf. (w.s.). 
The proper explanation is this: the ptcp. together with ym expresses not a 
descriptive action, but a fact of general experience, a construction ordinarily 
denoted by the pf.; GK. 1064; Dr. § 12; H. 18, 3. The whole expression 
= “he causes the earth to melt.” This was the principal statement, which is 
followed by three clauses each giving a detail of the concurrent phenomena. 
These clauses are not subordinated as circumstantial clauses would be by 
placing the subject before the predicate; they are concurrent and codrdinate, 
yet descriptive, and hence the pf. with 1 consec. (= impf.) is employed. It 
is possible that this peculiar const. points to a late and unclassical date for 
vs. 6. — 6, intax] “is vault; from the root idea of binding (Talm. and 
Aram, uN) come four different ideas, each of which occurs but once, viz. 
bunch (of hyssop), Ex. 12”, company (of men), 2 S. 2%, bands (of ox-bow), 
Is. 58°, and here the heavens, as bound or fitted together into a vault. Cf. 


Ar. OLS.—7. onw2] On on, GK. 87 2.—Nbn] Given concessive force in 
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GK. 150 e.—bxrws-nx] The force of the position may be expressed by placing 
emphasis on the word /srae/, — 8. 19 Dpx] An adv. of limitation, = save that; 
the other cases of this are Nu. 138 Dt. 154 Ju. 49; also (according to We., Sta. 
GVZ. I. 199, Dr., Kit., and BDB.), 1 S. 15. — >] For unusual position (else- 
where only in Gn. 3* Ps. 49®) cf. GK. 113 v; H. 28, 3rm.f; K6. 3524— 
own] Intens. inf. abs., here written fully; cf. Dt. 1514 Is. 594 Je. 315; etc. 
(GK. 532). 


§ 15. A later voice of promise. 9°. (1) A modification of 
the prophetic utterance concerning the exile, which shall not be 
doom, but a source of discipline, destruction coming upon the 
wicked only ; 9°**. (2) There will be a lifting up and repair- 
ing of David’s hut, now fallen, and the acquisition of all the terri- 
tory originally intended for Israel; 9 (3) There will be a 
return of numerous and plenteous harvests, a rebuilding of cities, 
and a replanting of vineyards; and Israel shall be permanently 
reéstablished ; g!*™. 


This section is composed of three strophes of six lines each. Strophe 1, 
introduced by the transition clause, save that [ will not utterly destroy, etc., 
furnishes the ground for what follows, viz. only the wicked of Israel shall 
perish ; strophe 2 describes the political reéstablishment of Israel, including 
Judah; strophe 3 pictures the prosperity and permanency of restored Israel. 

The chief reasons for denying this section to Amos are: (1) the many 
linguistic affinities between it and the works of exilic and post-exilic times 
(see especially Che. Zxg. 5th ser. VIII. 44 f.; Volz, 23; Dr. 119; Day and 
Chapin, 47SZ. XVIII. 81; Grimm, Liturgical Appendices, 91); eg. Hwa 
(v.82), Sypv (v.9), rt (v.21), wan and asi (v.18) scriptio plena; the late 
formula Dx3 5D» 739 (v.18); the phrase ob 2; cf. Mal. 3 Mi. 714 Is, 519 
Je. 4676, which are late passages; the phrase nyaw aw, which is post-exilic; 
spabs, cf. Is. 4119 527 546 669 Ps. 14712 Jo. 417; pypy is later than win, occur- 
ring only in Jo. 1° 4}® Is. 497° Ct. 82; mpvn, cf. novnn, Is. 4919; 29 in Hithpa. 
only in Na. 15 Ps. 10726; (2) the fact that this picture of restoration is incon- 
sistent with Amos’s repeated announcements of entire destruction (cf. 5}-2 
g'4.7); (3) a favorable attitude towards Judah, as distinct from Israel, is not 
characteristic of Amos; (4) the emphasis laid upon material blessings, ex- 
tension of territory, etc., to the exclusion of every moral characteristic, is in- 
consistent with the attitude of Amos, whose whole message is ethical; (5) the 
fact that the passage contains echoes of later writings, ¢.g. cf. v.11 and Is. 11}, 
v.18 4 and Ly. 26°, v.18® and Jo. 418, v.14 and 2 K. 19?9 Je. 149 29°. 8 Is. 543 6571 
Dt. 28%f 39 Zp. 118; (6) the abruptness of transition from the announce- 
ment of destruction to the promise of restoration in v.8; (7) the use of the 
title qynbs is in opposition to the usage and thought of Amos (4 being a 
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questionable passage); (8) Amos always represents the whole people as the 
object of punishment, but here a distinction is made between the righteous 
and the sinner which is characteristic of later thought; (9) the passage 
seems to look back upon a ruined nation (vs.!!-14f); (10) Amos always con- 
templates an exile in Assyria, not a scattering among the nations as here. 
(So eg. Sta., We., Oort, Marti (Gesch. 191 and Dodehkapropheton), Sm. (Rel. 
183); Houtsma (727. XXXIV. 433), Co. (Zin. ed. 3, p. 184), Che. (WRS. 
Proph. XV. and Exp. Jan. 1897, pp. 44-47, and Z£&.), Preuschen (ZA W. 
XV. 24-27), Now., GAS., Volz, Lohr, Taylor (D&.), Bu. (Jew. Enc.), Bau- 
dissin (Zzn/.), Grimm (Liturgical Appendices, 88 ff.); but cf. Val., Dr., Mit., 
Oet. (pp. 24f.), Co. (Zz. 1st ed.).) 

Some interpreters make the interpolation begin with v."; so eg. Torrey 
(JBL. XV. 153f.; cf. Schwally, ZAW. X. 227; Seesemann, p. 15), who 
saves vs.5-0 for Amos by pruning them of later additions, viz. v.82, and the 
last clause of y.°, which were added in order to prepare the way for vs. , 


9. Ws] G ctvrpyupa = 3¥ (so also Elh.), $ oman}, Oet. 1372 (?), 


cf. Is. 17°.—10. inv] @ redeuvrjoover; DY morientur ; 3 gs). —aryj] 
@ 7a xaxéd.—wn] Read wan (so We. GAS., Now., mo Dr., Oort 
£m., Elh., Oet., Marti). Cf. Hi. who reads »wn as in 1 Ch, 21! Jb. 4138, 
and cites the substitution of wn for »vn in 1 S. 1426,—ao4pn] Read o7pn, 
since Hiph. occurs only in Jb. 418 (so We., Torrey, GAS., Now., Oort Em., 
Elh., Oet., Marti). — wpa] & é¢ juds. Read wy (so Hoffm., We., Gr., 
Oort #m., Torrey, Now., Elh., Oet., Marti). Riedel, 393. — 11. nd] 
@ mas maabp. Hoffm. mizp and mibein (so Preuschen, ZAW. XV. 25; 
Schwally, id¢d. X. 226; Gu.). At end of v.ll & adds, wy nwa; cf. 
Dt. 327.— npr ee S 3m. pl. suffixes; D, for “», aperturas murorum 
gus. We. anb7n 3728 (so Gr., Val., Now., Elh., Oet., Marti). —12. won] 
G ekfyrjowow = way, — one nKw-ny] G, omitting ny, of karddouroe 7 Sv 
avOparwy (= dw), and inserting as obj. of wat in some Mss. ye, in others, 
eg. GA, rov kbpiov; cf. Acts 1517,—omby... awe] Gr. ws. @ é¢’ ods. 
én’ abrovs; B eo quod... super eos.—nw1] GPS pl.—13. van] & Sh 
= »wn (Seb.).—rs1pa ri G 6 dunrés rdv rpvynrév. Vol. sug. as basis 
of 6 wee wan, but wn = seedtime, while dunrés = harvest. © NVSNI N79; 


& jonas il. Oet. wna. Gun. wna Ayp.— 177 “pa OV JN] G «cal 
TepKaoet 1 gTaguni) év TO oxdpy, perhaps reading 23 for 777; cf. Ez. 4712 
(Vol.). % aS Leads is es cf. © xy 73 PERS PI Wy). — dDdy] 
@, freely, nr son. — Aaron] 56 ovpduTot EcovTat, perhaps reading 7Aaana, 
cf. Ho. 118 (Vol.); D culti erunt; © inhom; & wane d3.— 14. nw] 
G, freely, 7pancuévas.—15. wn] BH evellam eos. —onnix] G8 om. suff. 
— prox] G 6 beds 6 mavtoxparwp; hence Gr. niway wbx. 


9. For behold I command] The later writer preserves the 
continuity of expression, by placing the words in the mouth of 
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Yahweh. The importance of the utterance is indicated by the 
use of Behold. ‘The participle represents the action as on the 
point of occurrence. —/ will shake the house of Israel among all 
the nations| Every Israelite, good or bad, shall be subjected to 
the discipline (no longer doom) which is coming. Instead of a 
particular people, among whom Israel is to go captive, as else- 
where, the phrase “all the nations” occurs, as in later prophets ; 
cf. Je. 43° Ez. 36%.— Just as one shakes with a sieve] The sieve 
is ordinarily constructed in such a way as that the good grain is 
retained, while the light grain, the dust, and chaff fall through to 
the ground when the sieve is shaken. So the captivity is to be a 
means of sifting out of Israel all the wicked and worthless who 
are a disgrace and offence to the true people of Yahweh. — And 
not a kernel shall fall} The good shall remain in the sieve, 7c. 
in exile, but the bad shall fall, ze. perish. 78 = kernel or 
pebble; cf. the following views: (1) that the nation is entirely 
chaff;* (2) that “78 = small stones which remain with the 
wheat, not one of them shall fall; (3) that it means firm and 
solid grain, z.e. something pressed together;{ (4) that peddle 
= wicked, who shall remain in the sieve, z.e. captivity, while the 
righteous fall out or escape;§ (5) that "x= pious, who are 
bound in a dundle that they may not be lost.|| In favor of the 
interpretation of "78 as grain are: (1) the fact that what remains 
in the sieve is the good element according to the description here, 
while the bad falls through; (2) the idea of destruction could 
not be expressed by the figure of preservation in the sieve, nor 
deliverance by falling through the sieve.§—10. AZ the sinners 
of my people| This is the point of differentiation. It cannot 
mean, “all my sinful people,” ** a thought more naturally ex- 
pressed through an adjective. These sinners must be removed 
through the process of sifting; a violent death awaits them. — 
Disaster shall not touch or befall us| For change of text, v.s. 





* Cal. t+ Merc., Ros. t Ba. 

§ Hoffm., Preuschen (ZAW. XV. 24). This interpretation supposes the sieve 
referred to here to be the Azrdal described by Wetzstein, ZDPV. XIV. 1ff., asa 
sieve with large meshes into which the grain was first thrown in order to screen out 
of it small stones, clods, straws, and imperfectly threshed ears, which could not be 
blown out by throwing the grain against the wind. Cf. Ecclus. 274. 

|| Hes. 1 So Now. ** Torrey, JBL. XV. 154 f. 
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For a similar attitude of mind on the part of the wicked, cf. 
Am. 6%. Looking forward to Yahweh’s day as a time of joy and 
blessing (cf. 5%), they scornfully refuse to heed the prophet’s © 
warnings of calamity. With this picture of Yahweh’s day as a 
time of discipline and purification resulting in the preservation 
and strengthening of the righteous, that of Amos is in striking 
contrast ; cf. 5% 891%, _11. Jn that day] Cf. the introduc- 
tory phrase in v.”, and the occurrence of both together in 84.—JZ 
will raise up the hut of David This expression presupposes the 
exile, for the Davidic house is here reduced to a hut; cf. Hoff- 
mann (v.s.) who reads Awés, and interprets the phrase, not as 
having reference to the union of the two kingdoms, but as a 
picture of the coming restoration of the simplicity of Davidic 
days which Amos loved, the Auwés of David being contrasted with 
the palaces and forts of the age of Jeroboam. — Build it as in 
the days of old| This would hardly be appropriate in Amos’s 
days, but entirely so in later times. —12. That they may possess 
the remnant of Edom and all the nations| Cf. Ps. 60. This 
hostility towards Edom in particular seems to reflect the feelings 
of the exilic age; cf. Ob., Is. 63*%, etc. This political exaltation 
of Israel at the expense of the nations in general is strangely 
discordant with the teachings of Amos; cf. v.’,—Which are called 
by my name| This does not mean “those to whom he shall have 
revealed his divine nature, and manifested himself as a God and 
Saviour’? ;* nor “those who have been solemnly proclaimed by 
him as his property or subject-lands, which was done in his 
promises to Israel and. David’s house” ; + but refers rather to the 
thought (cf. Je. 7° Dt. 28 2 S. 12%) that an owner’s name will 
adhere to what he owns, and to the fact that David had actually 
subdued extensive territory and made it submissive to Yahweh. {| — 
13. Zhe ploughman shall overtake the reaper, etc.| Cf. Lv. 26°. 
Ploughing and reaping will press close upon one another, the time 
of ripening will be so short; before the farmer has his crops all 
sown, it will be time for him to begin reaping those first sown. — 
And the treader of grapes him who soweth seed | t.e. the vintage 
will be so abundant that seedtime will arrive before the vintage is 


* Ke. LOX. t Now. 
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finished. Vintage begins in September, while seedtime begins as 
soon as the October rains have made ploughing possible. — And 
the mountains shall drop sweet wine| Cf. Jo. 3%. The vineyards 
were commonly planted on the mountain slopes.— And all the 
hills shall melt It will appear as though the hills themselves were 
being dissolved in the copious streams of wine flowing from the 
vineyards on their sides. —14. J will lead back the captivity of 
my people| In Ho. 6", and everywhere in later writings (z.c. eleven 
times in Je., three times in Ez., Dt. 30’ Ps. 12644 La. 2% Ps. 147 
53° Zp. 27 3”), except in Jb. 42”, the phrase misw sv may be 
given this meaning (v.z.). The other interpretation turn the for- 
tune (turning) of my people, based on the derivation of m=sw from 

‘w rather than "=v, is favored by some scholars (v.7.). The latter 
meaning is more general. In either case, the post-exilic origin of 
this utterance is clear in view of the detailed description which fol- 
lows, and seems to have been written in the light of experience. — 
They shall rebuild waste cities and inhabit them] Cf. Je. 33” Is. 5.4? 
657. The opposite is seen in Zp. 1” Dt. 28%.— And they shall 
plant vineyards and drink their wine, and they shall make gardens 
(z.e. orchards), and eat their fruit| For similar ideals of the 
future see Is. 65" Ez. 28%; and note the contrast between this 
and Amos’s outlook, 4° 5"; cf. Dt. 28%” Zp. 17.—15. Z will 
plant them upon their land] Cf. Ho. 2” Je. 24° 32% 42” 45% 
2S. 7° Is. 607 Jo. 3”. The nation is here represented as a tree 
(cf. Ps. 1°).— And they shall not again be plucked up from their 
land which I have given them| A promise of permanent posses- 
sion, qualified by no conditions ; but the nation is thought of here 
as righteous, and therefore enjoying the favor of Yahweh. — Sazth 
Yahweh thy God] Cf. 4” Is. 41° 527 54° 66°. This is a phrase 
expressive of the close relationship now existing. It is not used 
by Amos. 

9. yu] Indef. freq.; literally, zs shaken, the subj. ‘grain’ being under- 
stood. —7722] 4.4. Apparently from 72> = intertwine, weave. There seems 
to be no sufficient reason on either lexicographical or exegetical grounds to con- 
nect it with the modern Js, described by Wetzstein, ZDPV. XIV. 1-7.— 
a3] Etymol. uncertain; perhaps from 173 = 40 press together. The meaning 


pebble is assured for 2 S. 1714, the only other occurrence. Grain of corn suits 
the present context better.—10. »py *xun] Partitive genitive, GK. 1287; 
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not “my sinful people” (so Torrey), cf. Da. § 24 a.—win] Hiph. never 
occurs elsewhere meaning “ draw near,” but rather with causative force, “ bring 
near.” Hence the original consonants wn should probably be pointed as Qal. 
Likewise npn] must be pointed as: Pi.; Hi. occurs only in Jb. 41°, where 
also Pi. was probably original (so Duhm).— 1y3] If HAT be retained, » is 
to be explained as scriptio plena, since ya is regularly used in sg. before 
suff, But (1) this unusual pointing, (2) the inappropriateness of this prep. 
after the vbs. used here, and (3) the rendering of G (v.s.) support the change 
to uy adopted here. The objection of Gun. that sy does not elsewhere 
occur with suffix of 1 p. pl. is of little force. —11. n20] Used here fig. of the 
fallen Davidic dynasty; cf. its use in 2 S. 22 of the clouds as the dwelling- 
place of Yahweh. This is preferable to pointing it as pl., with Hoffm. (z.s.), and 
requires less change in the following suffixes, involving merely the reading of 
masc. sg. suff. instead of f. pl. in y7»s71», whereas the reading 2D necessitates 
reading yaynpan, and yn33, and nvopi. Perhaps, however, it is better to 
read all three suff. as fem. sg., with We., and refer them to n30.— 1] The 
scriptio plena is a distinctively late characteristic, not becoming customary 
until the close of the fourth century B.c. In 6° it occurs again, but there it is 
certainly a later addition. See Eckardt, ZA W. Xilt. 89 fi; ci. BDB2 S22; 
for the statistics of the two forms of writing the name, see Bonk, ZA W. XI. 
127 ff,—nb1n] a.d.; a passive ptcp. formation (Barth, VB. 126c), from 
pin = “to tear down.” If the masc. suffix be retained it must be explained 
as influenced by, or referring to, 111.— 09] For this use of 3 cf. Ho. 2°, — 
12. omy sow xap2 ws] This phraseology regularly denotes the fact of 
possession; cf. Is. 41 6329 Dt. 28! Je. 7!° 1536 2S. 1278. —nxr nwy] This use 
of the ptcp. to express an attribute of Yahweh is found also in 418 58f of, and 
is common in late literature. — 18. Dby] Pass. ptcp. formation (Barth, V2. 
126c), from ppy = crush by treading; cf. Mal. 374; Syr. m\ = to explore; 


Arab. ae = to prowl about. This was probably a sweet wine made by not 
allowing fermentation to continue the usual length of time; cf. Dr., and 
Pliny, Hist. Nat, XIV. 9. In Ct. 8? this word is used of wine made from 
pomegranates, a kind of wine still made in Persia. —a~nnonn] Cf. the use 
of this same vb. with reference to the land in v.®, and of the hills, as here, in 
Na. 15, In Jo. 418, where this statement is repeated, the more ordinary phrase 
abn 4m is substituted for this striking expression, —14. maw] Best explained 
as derived from 72v, not from aw. Cf. the effort of Barth (ZD/7G. XLI. 
618) to connect it with naw =to gather (Arab. oe): translating, “I will 
gather a gathering.” ; 


A’ COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
HOSEA, 


§ 1. The superscription. 11.* This superscription states the 
authority, the parentage, and the period of Hosea, the prophet 
whose writings make up the collection. The superscriptions of 
the prophetic books, like those of the psalms, had their origin in 
many cases in an age later than that of the prophecies themselves. 
This fact explains the inconsistencies so frequently found between 
the contents of the superscriptions and the contents of the books. 
The data for determining the value of the statement must be 
gathered from the book itself. In the case before us, aside from 
the formal utterance concerning the prophet’s inspiration and the 
name of his father, the questions of special interest are: (1) Why 
should Jeroboam alone be mentioned of the Northern kings, when, 
if the other part of the date is correct, the prophet must have 
worked also during the reigns of several of the Israelitish kings, 
viz. Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, Hoshea? 
(2) If Hosea was a Northern prophet, why is the work dated by 
Southern kings? (3) Did Hosea really prophesy during the period 
designated? (4) Consideration must also be given to the question 
of his home and nationality. These points, already referred to in 
the Introduction, will be taken up in the order suggested by the 
text. 


1.1. Zhe word of Vahweh] While “law” or “ instruction” (A51n 
= decision by oracle) was the technical word for the divine com- 
munication through the priest, and “ counsel” (nv = “ the faculty 
of self-determination or devising of measures” f), cf. Je. 18"8, for 








* Cf. Che. 9-15; Sayce, FOR. I. 162-172; Kirk. Proph. 107-110; Riehm, 
Bini, 11. 46-50; Now. 2-6; GAS. I. 211-226; WRS. Proph. 144 ff; Marti, 13 f. 

+ Cf. Siegfried in art. “ Wisdom,” D2. 
; 201 
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that of the sage, “word” (725) is the term employed in connec- 
tion with the work of the prophet (cf. Am. 11 Is. 2’ Je. 1? 2** 7? 
Ez. 6 7412! 13) Jo. 1 Jon. 1! Mi. 1" Zp. Hg. 1 Ze. 1° Mal. 9). — 
To Hosea, the son of Beeri| The word Hosea (vein) means de- 
liverance (cf. p. 205); with it may be compared the form Joshua 
(visit). The same name was borne by the last of the Israelitish 
kings (733-722 B.C.), but the effort to identify this king with the 
prophet is without success. The name Beeri occurs only here ; 
cf., however, Beerah, 1 Ch. 5°. Among various traditions con- 
cerning Hosea may be mentioned (1) that which locates his birth 
and death in Belemoth* or Belamon7 or Bethshemesh { of the 
tribe of Issachar; (2) that which represents his death as having 
taken place in Babylon and his burial in Tsepath in upper Galilee; § 
(3) that which makes his burial place in Almenia, in Northern 
Africa. Leaving these stories, we turn to the book which bears 
his name for the information not elsewhere given. He was of 
Northern Israel; this appears from (1) the language of the book, 
which contains Aramaisms; || (2) the phrases§ “our king,” 7°, 
“in the house of Israel I saw a horrible thing,” 6”; “the land” 
applied to Northern Israel, 17; (3) the special interest shown in 
Israel ;** (4) the peculiar information displayed in reference to 
their religious ff and political conditions, their past history, t{¢ and 
the topography of the country;§§ (5) his familiarity with the 
Northern love-poem, Song of Songs,|||| but this point can scarcely 
be substantiated ; (6) “the tone of Hosea’s religion, which is, on 
the whole, both warmer and more joyous (cf. chaps. 2 and 14) than 
that which prevails in the great Judahite prophets.” QQ It has 
been suggested that Hosea, like Amos, went up from Judah to 
Israel ;*** because (1) frequent references are made to Judah 
(177 4¥ 5° 2014 611 84 11? 72°), but these passages are doubtful, 





* See Wii. pp. iii, iv; Now. Hosea, p. ix; Kno. Proph. 11. 154; Pseudepipha- 
nius, de vitis prophet. chap. 11. + Pseudodorotheus, de prophetis, chap. I. 

t Jer. on x1, § abapa nowy, fol. 19. 

|| Sim. 38; Ke., Giesebrecht, ZA W. I. 258; Che., K6. ind. giif.; Now. 

I Cf. Hi. and Ew.; v., however, Che. p- Io. 

*% Wii. p. v. tt Dr. LOT. 304. tt Now., Hosea, pp. viii f. 

§§ Ew. I. 2t0f.; Wii. p. vii.; Now. 3. ||| Hi. 5; Che. 34. 

1 Che. p. 10; cf. Wii. p. viii. 

*** Jahn, Zin. 11. i. § 94; Mau. Odservat. in Hoseam, cited by Ros, 
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and in any case do not involve such an implication 3 (2) the super- 
scription dates the life of the prophet principally according to 
the kings of the Southern Kingdom, the name of Jeroboam being 
given to indicate the period of his prophetic activity in Israel ; 
but, as will be shown, the superscription is from a late hand, and 
consequently cannot be trusted for evidence of a character so 
subtle ; (3) the prophet’s attitude toward the people of Judah as 
compared with that manifested toward Israel; but under Uzziah, 
the people of Judah were comparatively upright, while idolatry 
with all its evils, and oppression with all its accompaniments, were 
rampant in Israel.* Nor does the use of the names of kings of 
both kingdoms indicate birth in one and work in another.t More- 
over, the failure to give the birthplace of a prophet does not in- 
dicate that he was a native of Jerusalem.t — Zn the days of Uszziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in the days of 
Jeroboam, son of Joash, king of Lsrael| This translated into 
dates reads: Between ca. 785 and ca. 715, reckoned by Southern 
kings ; between ca. 780 and ca. 745, reckoned by Northern kings. 
If genuine, this would mean that Hosea’s work began, at least 
before 745 8B.c., and continued probably through 722 B.c. 


As favoring this, and in explanation of the difficulties which have arisen, 
it has been suggested: (1) That the names of the Southern kings are inserted 
(@) because the line held a more permanent and dignified position, and its 
chronology was more trustworthy (Ma. 4); (4) because, as the prophet 
knew, they were the true kings (Hav. Zzz/, II. ii. 278; Ke. I. 116; Hng. I. 
166f.; Pu.); (¢) because they were the righteous kings, Jeroboam’s name 
being added for the reason that he too was righteous in not heeding the 
calumny against Amos (71°); or (@) because it was customary to date one’s 
prophecies by the kings of one’s native land (Hosea being from Judah) 
(Mau.). (2) That the name of Jeroboam is added (a) in order that the 
prophet may give evidence of his knowledge to foretell future events, since 
he first threatens the evil in the prosperous time of Jeroboam (Cal. 38f.; 
Os. 509; Hng. 167; Ke. I. 12f.); or (4) because. the prophet’s work 
was done in Israel (so most comm.); but the fanciful character of such 
suggestions is obvious. (3) That the names of the remaining kings of 
Israel are omitted because they were not regarded as real kings (Cocceius 
in Marck, 6; Hng. 168). In favor of the genuineness of the super- 





* Kit. Azst. II. 310f.; Kno. Proph. 11. 155, Anm. 5; Wii. p. vi.; H. P. Smith, 
O, T. Hist. 221 ff, t Ros. p. 5. { Wii. p. vii. Cf. Ew. I. 210-214. 
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scription it has been urged (1) that “Shalman” (10!) refers to Shal- 
maneser (Hng. I. 169f.; Pu.); (2) that Jareb (51% 10°) is the natal name 
of Sargon (Sayce, YC. 417); (3) that the predictions of Assyrian invasion 
in 10°. 6 1316 seem to refer to the immediate future (Huxtable); (4) that the 
allusions to the Egyptian relations (71! 1111) are satisfied by the events of 
Hoshea’s reign (Ma. 341; Ke. I.15f.; Hng.I.170f.); (5) that $!° refers to 
tribute paid by Menahem to Tiglathpileser (Schm. p. 73); (6) that the 
whole description is one that accords literally with the period of the last days 
of Israel (Hng. I. 171 f.; Ke. I. 16). Against the genuineness of the super- 
scription may be urged (Ew., Sim., Wii.; WRS. Progh. 406f.; Che.; Dr. 
LOT. 301f.; We., Or., Bach., Val., Now.; Da. DZ. II. 420; Marti, ZZ. II. 
2121, e¢ al.; Oet.): (1) the inconsistency of placing the later date (Uzziah, 
etc.), ca. 780 to 775, before the earlier (Jeroboam) ca. 780 to ca. 745, when 
chaps. I-3 seem to belong to the reign of Jeroboam (cf. the description of 
prosperity in chap. 2, which is applicable only to Jeroboam’s time; and the 
announcement of a yet future destruction awaiting the dynasty of Jehu, 14), 
and chaps. 4-14, to the times which immediately followed; (2) the improba- 
bility that a Northern prophet would use for his dates the reigns of Southern 
kings; (3) the fact that in the prophet’s time Gilead was still Israelitish, 
68 124; cf. 51; although in 734 B.c. its inhabitants were carried away by 
Tiglathpileser; (4) the absence of any reference to the attack of Pekah 
upon Judah in 735 B.c. (cf. Is. 7); (5) the probability that Hezekiah did 
not come to the throne until after the fall of Samaria, to which event Hosea 
looks forward (13! 141) (We. Jahrbs. f. deutsche Theol. XX. 630; Wk. 
Untersuch. 77 ff.; McCurdy, HPM. II. 250; Marti, EB. 796; Che. ZB. 
2058; Gu. Gesch. 200; ef al.) 


The evidence points to the conclusion suggested above, that at 
least a portion of the superscription comes from the hand of a 
post-exilic scribe, who thus inexactly represents Hosea as a con- 
temporary of Isaiah (cf. Is. 11) and of Micah (cf. 1’), the name 
of Uzziah being omitted from the date of the latter to show that 
he was younger.* 








* Various opinions regarding the origin of the superscription are: Hi. reads as 
original, “In the days of Jeroboam, son of Joash, king of Israel; then spake 
Yahweh to Hosea,” thus including a part of v.2. Sim. and Wii. treat the whole 
as late. Ew. takes the specification of the kings of Judah as a later addition from 
the hand to which we owe Is. 17, and considers the rest of the heading as original 
but belonging only to chaps. 1 and 2. Che. says, “ The first part, ‘ the word,’ etc., 
may have been originally prefixed to a roll containing chaps. 1-3; the latter part 
was intended for the complete book; both parts were joined thoughtlessly at a 
late date.” Sayce declares the title to be older than the age of G, and to be the 
work of a native of Judah. It is inexact and imperfect and comes from a later 
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1. yuin] From yw» = ¢o de wide; this earlier form was changed to peany 
(Nu. 13% 16 321228), & ‘Oofje; D Dees Jerome (on 1') notes the writing 
Ato, Ause; Rom. 9” ‘Qojs; % Vasa; Arabic Ly 52. On the original 


pronunciation of pwn, cf. Haupt. ZA. II. 261, Anm. 2; Jager, BAS. I. 468. 
The form is not (1) an imy. (Hiph.) = Save thou (Ma. 2; Ros. 10.), for this 
would require ywin; nor (2) pf. 3 m. sg., which would require yin; nor 
(3) a compound of 19 = 17), a form of M17 and yw = pw, (Jer.; cf. Sim. 7, and 
Wii. pp. If.), for this is the explanation of yw; but (4) an inf. abs., (Sim. 6; 
Wu. p. I; Or. 4; BDB.)5 cf. Je. 1122 1S. 2576-33, 


§§ 2-5. Hosea’s call to the prophetic work, in connection 
with the unfaithfulness of his wife, a picture of Israel's rela- 
tionship to God. 173°. A family experience leads Hosea to un- 
derstand in some measure the love of Yahweh for Israel. This 
experience was, in a word, the adultery of his own wife, and the 
birth of children in this adultery. Some time after the events 
themselves have occurred, he tells the story, mingling with its 
details the new and precious truth which he has gained from the 
experience concerning Yahweh and Yahweh’s bride, the nation 
Israel. His narrative, like that of Isaiah’s vision (Is. 6) and 
Jeremiah’s later feeling in reference to the message concerning 
the purchase of the field (Je. 32°), reads into the events the 
significance which the later history suggests. The present text 
as rearranged includes: § 2. The harlotry of Gomer, the prophet’s 
wife, 17° (v.7, a later addition). § 3. The purchase of Gomer as 
a slave and her retention “ many days,” 37° (v.°, a later addition). 
§ 4. The harlotry of Israel and her punishment therefor, 2#7°*? 
(vs.” & ® being glosses or later additions). § 5. Later voices 





hand. Dr. supposes the original title to have had simply, ‘In the days of 
Jeroboam,” and to have referred only to chaps. 1-3 ; and the names of the Judean 
kings, contemporaneous with and subsequent to Jeroboam, to have been added in 
order to indicate that the book as a whole referred to a later period. We. and Now.? 
say that only the beginning of the superscription, ‘‘ The word of Yahweh which came 
to Hosea, son of Beeri,” is old. Now. thinks that if any part of the superscription 
is genuine, it must be “ The word of Yahweh which came to Hosea, son of Beeri, 
in the days of Jeroboam, king of Israel.” This belongs only to chaps. 1-3. Marti 
(ZB. 11. 2t21), suggests “ words of Hosea, the son of Beeri” as the original form. 
Da. (DB. II. 420) grants the possibility of an early date for “the words of Yahweh 
which came to Hosea, the son of Beeri.” Oet. rejects the entire chronological state- 
ment as coming from a later hand, 
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describing Israel’s return to Yahweh and his acceptance of her, 
28-9. 16-18. 20-25.1-8* With slight exceptions the material is poetical.t 


§ 2. The harlotry of Hosea’s wife. 1°°. A man of sensitive 
temperament marries a young woman who later proves unfaithful 
to her marriage vows. The children born in infidelity are named 
Jesreel, Un-loved, “No kin of mine” (lit. not-my-people). These 
names, like those of Isaiah’s children, were significant. The 
woman, after some years, goes from bad to worse. The prophet 
(1) is led to see in this a parallel with Israel’s treatment of 
Yahweh; and (2) through this domestic affliction is called to 
preach to his sinful countrymen. 


2. 125] GHST read as a substantive (727) or inf. cst. (137); but ’A. 
dpxh tv edddnoe.— yorna] S=n-dby. AT places pisqa after this, thus 
indicating it as an independent sentence; so @, but SH connect with what 
follows. Hi. regards the clause 172 .. . nan as a gloss (so Bach., Now. (?)). 
Oet. om. pena bx mia. —o7 oy] D (Cod. Amiat.) inserts fac before these 
words. Bach. (Pr.) om. as a gloss on pn nwKN.—a] @ éxroprevovoca 
= nyt; so Y.—8. 1] Omitted in some Mss. of Heb. and G, and in Arabic, 
but present in Ethiopic Franckfurter Bibel-Cod. (Bach. Pr.).—4. x7] 
G 'Iovda; &., 0. Ivodt.—nrs>nn] Oct. and Now.? sugg. that this is a con- 
fusion of map and npn, and would read n37nn. — 6.  apxy] S inserts 
mn as subj. and reads % for 1; so also in v.29. — ann xb] G ovdk prenuérn; 
D absgue misericordia, both pointing toward a ptcp. as orig. form; but 
& has finite vb. Loft. sugg. ayenn xb. —onb we nw) 3] S treats > as sign 
of acc., and renders xv, carry away; BD sed oblivione obliviscar eorum 
(reading nv3); G aN F dvritacobuevos dvrirdtouar adrots; © takes xwy 
as = forgive. Gr. would place this clause in v.7 after onqx. Bach. would 
insert 5x (= not that I should forgive) before 19, its loss being occasioned by 
preceding Sxnw», Hal. inserts sb =I will not pardon.—‘%. Omit as a Juda- 
istic insertion (v.2.). Oct. would transpose to chap. 14.—9. 039 myaN Nd] 
Read oaabs xb (cf. 2% Zc. 88) (so G codd. 42, 44; Orig. IV. 618; We., Gr., 
Loft., Now., Oet., Hal., Marti). 


2a. In the beginning when Yahweh spoke] is the proper ren- 
dering of $7, and is favored by GSH; v.s. It refers to the 








* Cf. Halévy’s arrangement, viz.: (1) the period of prostitution, 12-9; (2) the 
period of expiation, 31-4; (3) the period of reconciliation, 35 21-3; (4) interpretation 
of the foregoing history, (a) the prostitution, 247-10; (4) the expiation, 2U-I5. 8.9. 
(c) the reconciliation, 218-25, ¢ Cf. AFSL. Vol. XVII. 1-15. 
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beginning of the prophet’s work, which is, therefore, made syn- 
chronous with his marriage. It is unquestionably awkward, and 
many suggestions have been made to relieve this difficulty ; v.72. 
— With Hosea] Yahweh is here represented as speaking "with the 
prophet, z.c. as entering into communication with him, the person 
who speaks being a superior being * (Nu. 127° Zc. 19) ; rather 
than ¢hrough or by (1 K. 22%). — Yahweh said unto Hosea] The 
marriage which is commanded is a means of educating the prophet 
to an understanding of Yahweh’s will. That Yahweh was actually 
speaking to him when his heart was led to take the step, later 
events testify.— Zake to thee] Used by zeugma with a double 
object, viz. Gomer and the children, and denoting here, as else- 
where, marriage (cf. Gn. 4% 67 19% 1S. 25% Ex. 21" 34"), and not 
concubinage.t — A wife of whoredoms| Not (1) one who was un- 
chaste, 7.2. a harlot, at the time of marriage, { because (a) Hosea 
would scarcely have attributed such a command to Yahweh; 
(4) this would be inconsistent with the symbolical representation 
which makes Israel (and, therefore, the woman) at first faithful 
(Je. 2”) ; (¢) the ordinary word 731 would better have been used. 
Nor (2) one who, like all Israelites of the day, was spiritually 
unclean, z.¢. addicted to idolatry.§ But (3) one who, although 
chaste at the time of marriage, had in her a tendency to impurity 
which later manifested itself. || For a fuller summary of the dif- 
ferent interpretations v.2.— And children of whoredoms| Not 
(1) children already born in adultery to the mother before 
marriage with the prophet ;§ because (a) as Gomer is the wife 
of whoredoms, the children to be named (vs.*®*) must be the 
children of whoredoms ; (4) the symbolical interpretation points 
to children born in sin after the marriage ;** nor (2) children 
who, like all Israelites, were guilty of idolatry ; ff nor (3) children, 
born to the prophet by his wife, who inherited from the mother 
this tendency toward lewdness;{{ but (4) children born to her 
after marriage and begotten by another than the prophet.** 


* Ew. + Thomas Aquinas, Schmidt. 

+ So most older commentaries, and recently, Volz, “ Die Ehegeschichte Hosea’s,” 
Zw Th. XLI. 321-335. § New., Preiswerk, Sharpe, Riedel. 

|| So Geb., Mau., Ros., Hd., Che., We., WRS., Kue., GAS., Now., Da., Marti, ef al. 

{ So Abarb., Grotius, Kurtz, Ke. ** So most recent comm. tr Hal, 

tt Sanctius, Or. 
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A summary of the more important interpretations of the marriage of 
Hosea is here given, 

I. A vision, a transaction in a dream or trance, and never carried out in 
real life (so Maimonides, AE., Ki., Hng., Ke., Wii., Tott., e¢ a/.). II. Closely 
allied to I., and, like it, based upon objection to a literal interpretation, is the 
view which makes it a parable, or allegory, or figurative mode of speech (so 
Rashi, Cal., Pareus, Crocius, De Wette, Schré., Hes., Hi., Sim., Bleek, Schm., 
Reuss, Ké., e¢ a/.). In defence of both the above as against a literal interpre- 
tation it is urged (a) that to take it literally is a reflection upon the holiness 
of God, and imputes to Hosea conduct out of harmony with the character 
of a prophet; (4) that the woman in 3! is not the same as the wife in 
chap. I, and that Hosea should have made two such marriages is improbable ; 
(c) that too much time was consumed by these events for Hosea ever to 
have used them as the basis of a striking appeal to the nation; (@) that 
prophets often represent themselves as being under command to do things 
which could not have been done (eg. Ez. 42%); (e¢) that the chief emphasis 
in the whole narrative is on the symbolical names; (/) that the interpretation 
of the act is attached immediately to the command to perform the act, alto- 
gether after the fashion of vision and symbol rather than as in actual life; 
(g) that it would have been psychologically impossible for a man of Hosea’s 
character to have received such a command from Yahweh. 

Against the preceding views, and in favor of a literal understanding of the 
narrative, it is urged (@) that what is morally and religiously objectionable 
in actual practice becomes no more defensible by being presented as vision or 
parable; (4) that no indication is given by the prophet that this is vision or 
parable and not fact (but cf. Je. 25% Zc. 11); (c) that the name Gomer 
bath Diblaim yields no symbolical significance; (@) that no symbolical 
meaning can be attached to the fact that the second child (v.®) is a girl 
rather than a boy; (¢) that the literal view suits the realism of early proph- 
ecy better than the supposition that it is a product of literary imagination; 
(f) that prophets were accustomed to give symbolical names to real children 
(cf. Is. 78 83); and (g) that a real experience such as this furnishes the best 
explanation of Hosea’s message, — it was the outcome of the sufferings of his 
own heart. 

III. Those who have maintained that a real marriage took place have 
differed widely among themselves. It has been held: (1) That Gomer was 
an acknowledged harlot (@) who had already borne children (so Abarb., 
Grotius, Kurtz); or (4) who bore children to Hosea in lawful wedlock (so 
Bockel and Mau., interpreting vs as showing that the children were Hosea’s 
own); or (¢) who bore, after her marriage, children whose parentage was 
uncertain (so Jer., Theodoret, Merc., Sanctius, Burkius, Dathe, Bauer, Ew., 
Hofmann (Weissagung u. Erfiillung, 205 ff.), Pu., Val., et al.). The chief 
arguments in support of this view are (@) that the marriage thereby becomes 
a direct, obvious sermon against Israel; (4) the extraordinary character of 
the act was for the express purpose of attracting attention (cf. Ez. 129 #-) 
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and leading the people to question the prophet, and thus furnish him an 
opportunity to teach the lesson he desired; (c) if the act of 3! was a public 
one, as is generally maintained, why not also that of 12, since the form of the 
divine command is practically the same? (@) the divine purpose of the 
marriage becomes clear —viz. to open the eyes of the people to its sins 
against Yahweh. The interpretation of Umbreit is worthy of mention in 
this connection, viz. that Hosea, thinking of Yahweh as the husband of 
Israel, and of himself as Yahweh’s representative to Israel, feels that he 
himself has contracted marriage with a harlot, since he by virtue of his 
prophetic calling sustains the same relation to Israel as Yahweh does. 
Against the view that Gomer was a public harlot are urged two objections 
which seem decisive: (a) that if this had been intended n3t would have 
been used instead of o3133 nw; (4) that it is contrary to the regular custom 
of Hosea and the prophets in general, who always represented Israel as pure 
at the time of her union with Yahweh. 

(2) Another phase of this view is that spiritual fornication is meant here, 
Gomer being a worshipper of idols, like all the Israelites of Hosea’s time (so 
New., Preiswerk, Sharpe, Riedel, Hal.). But if such were the case, Hosea’s 
preaching and his use of his wife for illustrative purposes would have had 
little force with people who were all sinners like his wife and saw no evil 
in their conduct. 

(3) Some have held that Hosea took Gomer, the harlot, not as a full wife, 
but only as a concubine (so Thomas Aquinas, Schmidt). But this is even 
less acceptable than (1). 

(4) Another attempt to escape difficulty is the view that makes the wife and 
children virtuous and honorable, but says that Hosea called them adulterous 
for parabolic purposes (so Luther, Os.). However, this is out of keeping 
with his character, and might have brought upon him open ridicule abroad 
and misunderstanding at home. 

(5) Finally, it is held that the disposition toward adultery in Gomer did 
not manifest itself until after her marriage (so Geb., Ma., Ros., Eich., Stuck, 
Theiner, Hd., Schegg, Schlier, Che., We., WRS., Kue., GAS., Da., Marti, e¢ a/.). 
The advantages of this view are (@) that it accepts the narrative as being 
the simple recital of historical facts which it apparently is, while, at the same 
time, it does away with the moral difficulties involved in other views that do 
the same; (4) that it furnishes a reasonable basis for Hosea’s evident love 
for his wife; (c) that it most easily explains the processes through which 
Hosea came to a realization of the mutual relationship of Yahweh and Israel; 
(d) that it is strongly supported by chap. 3, which describes Hosea as taking 
back his wife who had been dismissed on account of her adultery, which 
dismissal would not have been justifiable if Hosea had married her with full 
knowledge of her having been previously immoral. The objections that 
have been made to it (cf. Volz, Zw7h. XLI. 321-35; Da. DB. II. 422) 
are (a) the fact that it necessitates the supposition that Hosea, after an 


experience running through many years, looked back upon it all, and in- 
P 
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terpreted as a direct call of Yahweh what was in a large measure due 
to his own natural impulses; (4) the fact that to take out of Hosea’s 
life the number of years necessary for the occurrence of the events nar- 
rated here leaves comparatively little of his life to be spent in prophetic 
activity; (c) if we accept the view of We. (so WRS., Kue., GAS., Now.) 
that Hosea did not discover his wife’s infidelity until after the birth of their 
first-born, it follows that his domestic experience had little to do with his 
conception of his mission, for he foretells the doom of Israel in the name 
of his first child, Jezreel; (@) however, whether he learned of his wife’s 
faithlessness before the birth of Jezreel (so Che. in WRS. Profh. p. 112), or 
after that event, and before the birth of the other two, it is scarcely probable 
that he would have kept Gomer in his house and permitted her to go on in 
adultery; (¢) the fact that the wife’s infidelity did not develop until after the 
marriage would have been too important an item to have been completely 
ignored in the text (cf. Marti’s view that Gomer’s infidelity was not discovered 
till after the birth of all three children); (/) it is no easier to think of 
Yahweh as commanding Hosea to marry a woman whom Yahweh knows _ 
to be about to break her marriage vows than it is to think of him as 
commanding Hosea to marry a recognized harlot; (g) the purpose of the 
marriage does not appear on this supposition; it was not necessary to teach 
Hosea the idea of Yahweh as Israel’s husband, for this was a common 
Semitic conception; nor could he have passed immediately from the thought 
of his own love for his wicked wife to that of Yahweh’s love for Israel, — 
he must have had a special revelation of this thought, — hence the marriage 
was unnecessary; nor was it necessary in order to arouse the prophetic spirit 
in Hosea, for he could not have seen in his own experience an analogy to 
Yahweh’s experience with Israel had he not previously had a prophet’s 
realization of Israel’s wickedness; nor is it sufficient to say that the mar- 
riage was to teach Hosea how deep was Yahweh’s love and anguish and 
how base was Israel’s ingratitude, — such sympathy could come only through 
clear insight into Israel’s complete revolt from Yahweh in cultus and life; 
(2) while it is Ze» se possible that the revelation contained in the marriage 
was limited to Hosea himself, the brevity of the representation and its close 
intermingling with the remaining utterances speak against it, as well as the 
fact that in such cases the mediating position of the prophet between Yahweh 
and Israel always appears. 


2b. For the land goes a-whoring from after Yahweh| The 
land represents the individual inhabitants and is used in the 
narrower sense of Israel, excluding Judah.* The sense of 
the symbol is plain: (1) the prophet represents Yahweh ; 
(2) Gomer who is married to the prophet, is Israel who is 





* Wii., Che., Now., e¢ al. 
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married to Yahweh; (3) as Gomer after marriage goes astray, 
so Israel, after a period, goes a-whoring after other gods. —3. And 
took Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim| Much fruitless effort has 
‘been spent in seeking a symbolical meaning for Gomer. This 
has been due to the fact that the prophet so interprets the 
names of the children, and because “ Gomer” is not an ordinary 
name; ¢. (a) “consumption,” and this with Diblaim = “ cor- 
rupt mass of figs”;* (6) “completeness” (cf. Jer. reredeo- 
evn), with Diblaim = “cakes of figs, sensual pleasure ” ;f 
(¢) destruction, ruin,{ referring to the punishment coming; 
(2) coals;§ (¢) marriageable maiden, daughter of wantonness. || 
Besides the interpretations of Bath Diblaim given above may be 
mentioned doppelgatiige,{ © which reads: “Go prophesy against 
the inhabitants of the city of idolatry, etc.,” and “ Gomer, daugh- 
ter of raisin-cakes,’”’ z.e. ardent worshipper of Baal.** Kimchi 
suggests that Gomer was a well-known harlot of the prophet’s 
time. But no symbolical meaning attaches to the word, since 
the prophet gives none, although to the others he gives it, and 
since the emphasis rests upon the children rather than upon the 
mother. In this case Gomer is a historical person,tt and Diblaim 
may refer to her father, or to her home, dah having both usages ; 
cf. Diblathaim, a city of Moab, Nu. 33° Je. 48%.— And bore him 
a son| Some Mss. (v.s.) omit “him”; in any case, the context 
demands that the son be one born in sin, though recognized for 
the mother’s sake. Any son born while Gomer is recognized as 
his wife will be his son. — 4. Cai his name Jezreel ] Four points 
may be noted: (1) The name is symbolical and refers to the 
great battle-ground (cf. Ju. 4%" 6%* 71® 1 S. 29'*) on which 
Jehu had massacred the family of Ahab (2 K. 9, 10). In giving 
this name to the bastard son, he plainly characterizes Jehu’s act as 
wicked and ruinous. This opinion, differing from that of 2 K. 10”, 
represents the opinion of Hosea and the moral reformers of his 
time, a century after the event. A century had given the prophets 
a better point of view. The cult of Jehu and his descendants was 
not one which the prophet of the period could endorse. (2) Per- 





* Cal. : § Ges., Mau. ** Riedel. 
t Crocius. || Hi. tt Geb., Ew., Sim., e¢ a. 
t @, Marck, Schlier. §l Meier, cited by Sim. 
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haps, as Nowack suggests, the prophet had before him Elijah’s 
prediction of the downfall of Ahab’s home on account of Naboth’s 
blood (1 K. 21%"). (3) The prophet does not yet know, if we 
may judge from the name of the son as compared with the name 
of the daughter (v.°), that his wife is faithless to him.* (4) From 
the words that follow: J will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon 
the house of Jehu, and will cause the kingdom of Israel to cease | 
it appears that Hosea expected the end of Jehu’s dynasty and the 
end of the kingdom to come at the same time. As a matter of fact 
about twenty-one years (743-722 B.c.) passed before the kingdom 
ceased to exist, and during this period six kings sat upon the 
throne. This is all the more interesting in view of the fact that the 
prophet himself lived for some time after the death of Zechariah, 
and might easily have changed this definite expression which 
was not fulfilled to one more nearly in accord with the facts ; 
which goes to show that neither the prophet nor his contem- 
poraries were accustomed to place emphasis upon the letter 
of prophetic speech. While, on the other hand, it is clear from 
history that with the fall of Jehu’s dynasty the end in the 
larger sense had begun to show itself. —5. Zhe bow of Israel | 
i.e. power (cf. Gn. 49” Je. 49” Jb. 29”).—Jn the valley of Jezreel | 
Jezreel was the scene of the slaughter of Ahab’s family by Jehu ; 
hence the valley of Jezreel is selected as the most fitting place 
for the infliction of vengeance for this deed. t—6. And she 
bare a daughter| Now the prophet has discovered the unfaith- 
fulness of his wife, for he is instructed: Cai her name No-pity] 
Literally, She ts not pitied or loved, an independent sentence 
used as a proper name; the explanation follows: 7 w#l7 no 
longer have pity (or love) for the house of Israel, that I should 
at all forgive them| Other renderings of the last clause are: 
(1) but will utterly take them away;{t (2) but I will take away 
from them (everything) ;§ (3) but I will completely forget them ; || 
(4) but I will lift up my hand (in solemn oath) against them.{ 
Marti omits this clause. —%. But J will have pity upon the house 








* So We., WRS., Kue., Now.; but cf. Che. (w.5.). 
t+ Meinhold, p. 64, treats v.5 as a later addition. 
{ Hd., AV., ez ai. § Hng., Pu., e¢ ad, || B, Scholz, et ad. 4 Abarb. 
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of Judah This verse is from a later hand * because (1) it occa- 
sions an interruption in the description of the prophet’s domestic 
history, and its connection with Yahweh and Israel ; (2) "ale 
phrase “ Yahweh their God” does not occur in pre-Deuteronomic 
literature ; (3) other verses relating to Judah are suspicious ; 
(4) it reflects the deliverance of Judah in Sennacherib’s time 
(701 B.c.).— And will deliver them by Vahweh their God laine 
interpolator apparently forgets that he is representing Yahweh 
himself as speaking, and thus drops into the use of the third 
person.— And not... by bow, nor by sword, nor by equipment, 
nor by horses, nor by horsemen] This repudiation of all human 
help and this absolute confidence in Yahweh’s ability and willing- 
ness to deliver his people in miraculous ways represent a charac- 
teristically late conception (cf. Ez. 39°” Jo. 2 34" Zc. 143*),— 
8. And she weaned . . . and bare a son] The period of time 
between the birth of the first child and that of the third would 
cover from six to eight years, since children were not weaned 
until they were two or three years old.t| — Call his name Not- 
my-people, for ye are not my people and I am not your God] 
This expresses the complete estrangement existing between Israel 
and Yahweh, and Yahweh’s purpose to leave Israel to its fate. 
This translation involves a slight change of text (v.s.) which seems 
to be demanded by the context. fa “I will not be to you” 
furnishes essentially the same thought. 


2. 735 nbnn] Cstr. foll. by relative clause with relative omitted; two pos- 
sible constructions: (1) the beginning of that which Yahweh spoke, cf. Ps. 
81° Jb. 1871 (Ma., Mau., Sharpe); or (2) in the beginning when Yahweh 
spoke, cf. Gn. 11=In the beginning when God created, etc., Ps. 48 go; 
GK. 130d; H. 8, 2e; Ké. 3852 (Ew., Ke., Now.). Other constructions 
have been suggested: (1) to regard “1 ’n as in apposition with »p»3 (v.!) 
= “In the days of Jeroboam, etc., in the beginning when Yahweh spoke, 
etc.”; but in this case we should expect a repetition of the prep. 2 with ‘n 
and the omission of 1 before 1913; (2) to take the phrase as the subject of 
the preceding verse, “In the days of Jeroboam, etc. (was) the beginning of 





*So We.; Sta. Gesch. I. 577; Co. ZAW. VII. 285; Kue. &zxl.; Gieseb. 
Beitrige, 213; Schwally, ZAW. X. 227; Che. in WRS. Proph. p. xx.; Oort, 
ThT. XXIV. 345f.; Now., GAS., Gu., Seesemann, Meinhold, Marti; but cf. Ko. 
Einl, 309; Bohmer, Zw 7h. XLV. 5. 

+ Cf. ZDPV. IV. 65 ; Now. Arch, I. 171. 
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that, etc”; (3) to make nbnn the subj. of what follows, “the beginning 
which Yahweh spoke with Hosea was that Yahweh said to Hosea’’; (4) to 
treat the clause m2... nonn as a gloss, and, connecting vs.tard2, to read 
(omitting 1), “In the days of Jeroboam, etc., Yahweh said to Hosea” (Hi.). 
Other readings have been suggested for 735, viz. 723 (YD), inf. const.; 737 
(GST); and also 427 as a noun, cf. obvi and Je. 58 (Merc., Hd.). — yuna] 
On the following pisqa, or space, cf. Baer’s note, p. 59; GK. 17¢; and Weir, 
Hebr. Text, 94. This is one of the twenty-eight verses in which pisqa is 
inserted immediately after athnah. — > np] For other cases of zeugma see 
2% Gn, 11 1S, 121% Je. 19! Ez. 69 (cf. K6. S72, 122 f.).— D7 nwK] On 
pl. in abstr. to express intensity, GK. 124f.; H. 3, 24; K6. 261d; Ew.® 179; 
on the use of annexion to express characteristic qualities, GK. 1282; K6.335 4. 
—nun nr] Intens. inf. abs.; the impf. (a fut. in @ and P) is a freq. of the 
pres.; H. 21, 2; GK.107g. This word nx as distinguished from 48) means 
to commit fornication, and is used almost wholly of the woman, either married 
or unmarried (used of man only in Nu. 251, with oyn as subj.) ; while 48) means 
to commit adultery, and is used usually of the man, always with another man’s 
wife ; sometimes of the woman (Ly. 20!° Ho. 4!f, etc.).— nxn] Lit. from 
after, cf. Dt. 74 2S. 78 207 Is. 59138; frequent constr. for from going after, 
used of those who abandon a person or party whom they have before fol- 
lowed ; Ké. 213.a.—8. ov35 N23] On cstr. cf. Kd. 306.—4. Oxy] God 
sows, cf, similar formations in bx w, bxpw, bxynw; Lag. BV. 131. — pp] 
) marks apod. after prec. protasis, vyo ny (cf. naw, v.°); GK. 112 00 
and 143d; K6. 367¢.— n1] On force of pl., K6. 259¢.—5. an] The 
familiar formula, GK. 112; Dr. § 121, Ods.1; H. 25, 4.—>xpa poy] The 
prop. name is used in this paragraph of the city, the plain, and the son of 
Hosea; for other examples of the plain, Jos. 176 Ju. 638; cf. also Ho, 27 74, — 
6. 70x)] Either impers. or with the subj. (Yahweh) to be supplied. —anm xd] 
This has been taken as a Pu. ptcp. with » dropped, but the regular negative 
with the ptcp. is 1X; it is probably a pausal form of the pf. 3 sg. f. (cf. Is. 5444 
Pr. 28'8), On this use of the neg. in proper names, GK. 152, note 1; 
K6. 352 2.— ny xb] = Lat. non jam.—onr~ DIN] Verbal appos.; H. 36, 
2; GK. 120g. On the transl. Zz¢y or Jove, the Grk. transl. (v.s.) vary, G using 
for ons, édefoar ; Complut. dyarfoa (cf. Paul, in Rom. 9”), The word is 
used of the love of a father for his son (Ps. 10318), and of God for man 
(Is. 3018). — 12) Nw 19] 9D indicates result (Mau., Hi., Ew., Sim., Ke., Che., 
Now., GAS.; K&., 395 6), and is not adversative (@@P, New., Hd.), while xw3 
here = py nw) = dake away guilt = forgive (K6. 209 6). Cf. this usage with 
acc. in Ex. 3232 Ho, 14% Mi. 738, etc.; but also as here with py omitted and 
4 of person, Gn. 1828 Nu. 14!9 Is. 29 Ps. 998. —7%. ‘m mans] Emph. being 
suggested in contrast with ‘vw ma (v.°). It is easy to see the origin of this 
gloss. —o>nbx aya] Cf. 127 Zc. 10!2 Is, 2618 4517 Ps. 188 448.— 1) wpa] 
Note the arrangement of the five nouns: (1) dy dow and by sword, (2) and 
by battle, (3) by horse and by horsemen; war includes all the others and 
is altogether superfluous in the list, especially in the middle of it. Now. 
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and Marti om. it; Che. translates “ equipment of war.” Perhaps the thought 
is to be divided thus: “and I will not deliver them by bow nor by sword; 
nor in battle by horse nor by horsemen.” In any case the rhythm demands 
that non>p2) go with the two following instead of, as according to the 
accents, with the two preceding nouns. 


§ 3. The purchase of Gomer as a slave, and her retention 
“many days.” 3'°. The prophet was compelled by his love for 
Gomer, faithless as she was, to purchase her, out of the depths of 
infamy into which she had fallen, at the price of a slave. He does 
not, however, at once reéstablish the old relationship; she is to 
be disciplined, to lead a life shut off from men, even from her 
husband. ‘This period of seclusion will last “many days.” The 
prophet is led to see in this also (1) a parallel of Yahweh’s 
treatment of Israel; and (2) this together with the first act of the 
domestic tragedy constitutes his call to preach, and furnishes him 
the fundamental factor in his preaching. 


The literary form of this section is distinctly poetic. In no portion of the | 
book is the parallelism more marked, or more perfect. The first person is 
employed instead of the third, as in chap. 1. There are three strophes of 6, 
6, and 5 lines, in which the trimeter movement prevails. The first (v.1) 
describes the faithlessness of both Gomer and Israel; the second (ys.?°) is 
devoted to Gomer, picturing her degradation and seclusion; the third (v.*) 
is devoted to Israel, picturing her degradation and seclusion, V.5 is a 
later addition (v.z.) In this piece, which stands closely related with the 
contents of chap. 1, both in form and thought, the artistic element is 
seen in (1) the distribution of the contents into the three strophes (v.s.); 
(2) the regularity of the rhythm (falling to a dimeter only once, in 1p) 
mx); (3) the parallelism; (4) the use of poetical phrases like yn nanx 
npxip; (5) the use of rare and poetical words, like www (v.1) and 4nd 
(v.2); (6) the use of the first person throughout; (7) the assonance prevail- 
ing in the closing lines of each strophe, viz. the recurrence of 0° in lines 
5 and 6 of strophe 1; of »_ in lines 4-6 of strophe 2; and of })s in lines 3-5 
of strophe 3. 


1. yo nanx] @ dyarGcav rovnpd (= yr nank); so S (so also Hermann, 
SK. 1879, p. 515; the reading nan is adopted by Mich., Oort; Patter- 
son, Hebr. VII. 194; Gu.; Volz, ZwTh. XU. 331; Oet., Marti); but ’A. 
Hyarnuévny TG Tryglov; =X. dp érépov (=n nN). Gr. myy. Hal. oyy mane. 
Bach, (foll, Benary) points nay = with the love of a friend, and om. npN3n 
as a gloss on »yn, suggesting that the whole expression is a later correction 
made to offset the narrative of the prophet’s relation to Gomer in chap. I. 
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—’w) 932] Bab. Cod. ‘wy ma.—2. M281] G kal euicOwaduny (= 772¥81)5 
so & (so also Hal.). —pyw sn] @ véBenr otvov (= 128 532); so Syr.-Hex. 
% om. the first payw. Gr., foll. G, y» 923 (so We. (?), Oort, Zm.).— wows 
ova3y] Gr. ppm DAwR(?).— 8. wo sawn] DP expectabis me; so 2. 1 poa do- 
Khoes pe. — word] GQ, dvipl érépy. — POR wxToy D sed et ego expectabo 
4; @% om. 01 We. inserts NiaX x before x (so Gr., Now., Oort, Zm.; 
cf. AE. and Ki., who supplied it in thought). Linder (SK. 1860, pp. 739 f.; 
cf. Riedel, qbx 8>) substitutes 9)y for pox. St. adds 328 after 1x. Bach. 
inserts $x with some such voluntative as 78128 implied. Oet. > WX DN, OF 
yx v8 On, taking 3x as imv. of TIN, Zo sigh. Read pox sayx on (cf. Marti); 
for the idiom 5x px, cf. Gn. 315.—4.( a par qop px} Co. and Now. om. 
as gloss. nap) @ dvowacrnyplov (= nid); so 8. Other Greek versions, 
oTHANS.—DDIM NX PR] G ov5e leparlas ob5e 574dwr, which latter word 
represents own elsewhere, e.g. Dt. 33° 1S. 14% (Gr.; Ge. (Chic, (C72e0 fact) s 

8 a eS mo eh. 
"A. kal dxovovros 5¢ evdduaros Kal did poppwudrwv; % |ras| wo ho 
beams soliv0;  =., 0. simply transliterate the Hebr.—5. rnp] G éxory- 
covra; &. émawérwor; S Splo.— oo mansxa] PD 22 novissimo dierum, 
V5 asa whole comes from a later period (so Stark, ZAW. XI. 249; Co. 
ZAW. VII. 285, and inl. 172; Oort, Volz, Now.; Marti, ZB. 2122; but 
cf. Seesemann, 42 and Now.”); this appears from (1) the lack of anything 
in the narrative of Hosea and his wife to which the statement here might 
correspond. Hosea, clearly, did zo¢ take back his wife; he went only so far 
as to place her in seclusion. Not a word in the narrative points to her re- 
instatement in the family. (2) The tone and contents of this verse accord 
completely with those of 2!39.18f, which for many reasons must be treated 
“as of later origin (v.2.). (3) The language of the verse points to a later 
time: (@) wn» occurs only in Dt., Je., Ps. Pr., Jb., late parts of Is. and 
Mi. 717 (a late passage), where the usage here is exactly paralleled; 
(4) dpm MeaMN occurs besides in Dt., Je., Ez., Dn., Is. 2? (Mi. 41) Gn. 491 
Nu. 2414—the last two passages having been edited late (cf. Stark, ZA W. 
XI. 247 ff.); (c) Sn wn,—the expectation of a Messianic king is of later 
origin, having its beginning with Isaiah; and the name David is not applied 
to him until the days of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Moreover, the full writing 
1) is late (this phrase is taken as an interpolation by We., Sta. G V7.1. 577; 
Gu., Val., Seesemann, Now.?, Meinhold); (d@) a2, as applied to Yahweh, is 
found only in later writings, e.g. Je., Ne., Ps., Is. 40-66. 


III. 1. Once more go, love (this) woman] The nv is thus to be 
taken with 95,* and not with ss" in contrast with “in the begin- 
ning” (1”).t The “woman” is unquestionably the same woman, 





* So the accents, GSD, Cal., Merc., Ma., Hi., Sim., Wii., Or., Che., Bach., Gu., 
We., Now., GAS., Marti. 


t Ew.(?) Umb.; Oort, 727, XXIV.355 (who shows that in the majority of cases 
s)y follows its verb) ; Gr. 
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Gomer, described in chap. 1,* because (1) she is later defined 
as an adulteress; (2) she plays the part, in parallelism with 
Israel, represented by Gomer ; (3) her, of and I bought her (v.), 
refers to a particular woman, viz. the one described in v.!; (4) if 
this is another woman, why is not some reference made to the 
fact? (5) the introduction of two women wotld entirely spoil the 
essential thought. The only considerations for supposing this a 
different woman f are (1) the lack of an article with wx; but 
v.t.; (2) the lack of historical data concerning the treatment of 
the first wife, but, on any hypothesis, the account must be reck- 
oned meagre and defective; (3) the money of v.? is the dowry, 
but this is, in itself, a wrong assumption; v.z. In order to avoid 
the force of the evidence which chap. 3 furnishes for the prevailing 
interpretation, it has been argued that the chapter is from a later 
date, { because (1) in 1” and in chap. 2 the marriage relation is 
between Yahweh and the land, but in 3’ between Yahweh and the 
sons of Israel; Hosea might have learned to substitute /svae/ for 
land, but not sons of Lsrae/; the latter involves such a weakening 
of the figure as is scarcely possible in the imagination of one man ; 
(2) in 3) the Israelites are said to have turned to “ other gods,” 
while elsewhere Hosea speaks only of images of Yahweh set up at 
local shrines which he never accredits with real existence as gods ; 
(3) chap. 3 represents Hosea as arriving at the thought of Yah- 
weh’s love for wicked Israel; if he had done so, this thought must 
have ruled his later utterances; but, on the contrary, no such 
thought appears ; the opposite feeling is rather dominant (cf. 9” 
13); (4) chap. 3 is in reality an allegorical narrative which was 
added to the literal account of facts in chap. 1 at a later date. 
It is evident that, either intentionally or otherwise, something 
has been omitted, viz. how Gomer came into the situation in 
which chap. 3 finds her. Did she abandon her husband? or, did 





* Geb., Burkius, Stuck, Ew., Hd., Kurtz, Pu., Che, Paton (FBZ. XV. 15), 
We., Gu., Now., GAS., Hal. \ 

+ Schmidt, Bauer, Ma., Eich., New., Ke., Or., Seesemann, Marti. 

£So Volz, Zw7h. XLI. 321-5; cf. also Marti, ZB. 2123, note 2, and in his 
Dodekapropheton, who makes it a later addition intended as an allegory concerning 
Israel, chap. 1 having been taken as relating to Judah; in which case Hosea had 
two wives, one literal, viz. Gomer (= Judah), one allegorical (chap. 3) = Israel ; 
cf, Ez. 23. 
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he drive her from his house? — Beloved of a paramour and an 
adulteress| The first words are read loving evil (v.s.), a general 
term followed by one more specific (but see Nowack) ; loving a 
lover, i.e. one not her husband (w.s.), (cf. the use of "358 in this 
verse) ; loved by her husband,* thus making her sin all the greater 
(cf. pq Ct. 5%, and the parallelism in the next member in which 
Yahweh’s love for Israel is indicated) ; wzth the love of a friend, 
Like, etc. (v.s.). The §€I@ is, however, to be preferred, and, if 
adopted, greatly intensifies the degradation into which the woman 
had fallen. The thought is, go love this woman, disgraced and 
fallen as she is. 1 means paramour also in Je. 3! La. 17. {— 
As Yahweh loves the sons of Israel] This modifies the principal 
verb of the command: Love her, and in so doing you will only be 
doing what Yahweh does for Israel under similar circumstances. 
— Although they turn to other gods| Cf. 2"¥**; these gods 
were the Canaanitish Baalim who were looked upon as the givers 
of the products of the soil.— And are lovers of cakes of grapes| 
A clause parallel with the preceding, and describing, not the gods § 
(who were foreign and lovers of, etc.), but the Israelites, || who, in 
becoming lovers of razsin-cakes, are adopting the customs of the 
Canaanitish cult in their worship of Yahweh. While elsewhere 
(1 S. 25"° 2 S. 6") this phrase refers to an ordinary article of food, 
although in the latter case, doubtless, associated with a sacrificial 
feast, it is here used with some sarcasm, as one of “ the Dionysiac 
features ” of the worship of the gods J who were supposed to be the 
givers of the grapes. For the rendering flagons of wine, and 
the interpretation of it as a reference to ordinary debauchery,** 
there is no support.—2. And so I bought her to me| This is the 
inexplicable point in the entire transaction. We may only guess 
why the purchase was necessary. There are three possibilities : 

(1) she had been divorced, and was now the wife of another ; 

but if this were the case, according to Je. 3* she could not bave 
returned to her former husband even if the second had died (cf. 





* Rashi, Cal., Schmidt, Bauer, Ma., Stuck, Ros., Ke. 

+ AE, Os:, Merc’ Geb., Fich., Mau., Ew., Hd., Sim.,, St., We., Now. 

t Che. § Wi. 

i Ew., Hd., Sim., Pu., Ke., Schm., St., Or., Val., Gu., Now., GAS., Marti. 
{ WRS. OT¥CA 434. ee AB, Ki, Cal. 
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Dt. 24**) ; perhaps, however, this law was not yet in existence 
in Hosea’s times ;* or (2) she had actually become the slave- 
concubine of some one, and the price paid is the price of a slave ; 
or (3) the whole proceeding is exceptional, and a price is paid 
merely to prevent altercation with the man with whom she has 
been living. In any case, to regard the money as the price 
paid for a slave { is easier than to understand that the prophet 
here describes: (1) the provision which he makes for a decent 
support until she shall be fully reinstated,§ or (2) the dowry 
which always goes with a marriage. || — For fifteen pieces of silver, 
and a homer of barley, and a lethek of barley] Five difficulties 
present themselves here: (1) the unknown word “ lethek ” (v.2.) ; 
(2) the absence of the preposition 3 (= price) from the words 
“homer” and “lethek”’ ; (3) the apparent uselessness of the repeti- 
tion of the word “barley” ; (4) the lack of any explanation for the 
payment of this price partly in money and partly in grain; (5) the 
uncertainty as to the value of barley. The text is clearly suspi- 
cious. The piece of silver is, as usual, the shekel (= 75 cents(?)). 
A homer = 10 ephahs (cf. Ez. 45"') = 30 seahs = 8 bushels. A 
seah of barley, according to 2 K. 7"8, was worth one-half a shekel ; 
but this was at the close of a siege. The “lethek”’ (v.z.) by tradi- 
tion = one-half of a homer. Accepting this traditional valuation 
of the “lethek,” and rating the seah at one-third of a shekel, the 
price of the grain would be a second 15 shekels. The value 
of a slave (Ex. 21) is 30 shekels, the sum here named. There is 
no good basis for 6’s bottle of wine (v.s.).§ —3. Many days shalt 
thou sit still for me| Sitting still is intended to be the opposite kind 
of life to that which she has been pursuing (cf. Is. 30’ Je. 8"). The 
designation is emphatic, but indefinite. The purpose of this quiet 
and secluded life is a moral discipline, which in the end will pre- 
pare her “for me,” 7.e. to resume her former position as wife. The 


* Now. + Che. t Hes., Ew., Hd., Or., We. 

§ Os., Geb., Po., Pu., Hux., Patterson (Heér. VII. 220) ; cf. Cal., who makes the 
money a purchase price, and the grain provision for the wife. 

|| Ma. (the woman being another than Gomer), Ros., Stuck, Theiner, Mau. 

{ As a curiosity of interpretation may be cited the view of AE. that the 15 pieces 
of silver = the 15 kings, beginning with Rehoboam, and counting the sons of Josiah 
as one, the 7n and 4nb being the chief priests of the kingdom of Judah who were 
in Jerusalem, 
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prophet adds three specifications to this general statement, which 
throw light upon this purpose: shou shalt not play the harlot; thou 
shalt not have a husband; nor will I be to thee| This is climactic. 
The first specification goes without saying ; but two others follow: 
she may not have another husband, a thing in itself entirely 
proper; and, stronger yet, her own husband will grant her no 
intercourse, she is restrained “from even the legitimate gratifi- 
cation of her natural instincts’? (Cheyne) ; she must give up her 
licentious life; the proper conjugal life is denied her “many 
days.” Literally, thou shalt not be to a man (cf. Ru. 1” Ly. 22” 
Nu. 30’ Dt. 24’, etc.), an ordinary expression for marriage. The 
third clause reads literally according to the present text, and 
also I unto you; according to the text as amended, nor will I 
be unto thee (4.e.as a husband). This has been treated in many 
ways (v.s.): (1) “And also I shall be so unto you,” ze. he, 
the prophet, will have no connection with any other woman ; * 
(2) “And yet I am kind unto thee”;+ (3) “And also I, even 
I, shall not be unto you” (v.s.), but the repetition of the pro- 
noun is not probable; (4) “And also I will go away from thee” 
(v.s.) ; (5) “And alsoI .. . not unto thee” (inserting 5x, v.s.) ; 
(6) “And also I will be against you” ;{ (7) “And also I will 
not be unto thee,” the force of x5 being carried over from preced- 
ing clause ;§ (8) “And also I will not come in unto you” (v.s.). 
—4. For it is many days that the sons of Israel shall sit still ] 
In other words, like Gomer, —like Israel; z.¢. Israel shall be 
put in seclusion, retention, until she shall have acquired a new 
spirit. As in the preceding case the time is indefinite; the 
discipline consists in certain deprivations; and as before, these 
deprivations are distinctly designated in climactic order: — 
(1) Without king and without prince] The king and prince 
represent the rulers of the state (cf. Ex. 3% 2S. 19 1 K. 8! 207 
Je. 26", also Ho. 7° 8” 13%, where king and prince occur to- 
gether). If they are here viewed as “lovers” with whom Israel 
has been faithlessly dallying, the demands of the context will 
be satisfied ; || and Hosea seems to regard them in 1* as guilty 
of injury to Israel. Others think this is too forced and prefer 





* Che., GAS. + Ew. { Wi. § Mau., Reuss. || We., Che. 
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to regard the words as a gloss (u.s.). (2) Without sacrifice and 
without pillar| For sacrifice SY read “altar.” The conse- 
crated pillar * was a stone erected as an abode or sanctuary for 
the Deity at any place where Deity had clearly manifested its 
presence and power. There were ‘pillars’ at Shechem (Jos. 24%), 
Bethel (Gn. 28%*), Gilead (Gn. 31%"), Gilgal (Jos. 4°), Mizpah 
(1 S. 7”), Gibeon (2 S. 20%), En-rogel (1 K. 1°). They were a 
common feature of Canaanitish, Phoenician, and Arabic worship, 
and in early times were in good repute among the Hebrews, 
being a regular accompaniment of every sanctuary ; but the later 
legislation prohibited them as idolatrous (Dt. 12° 16” Ex. 23% 
34"). <A part of Jehu’s work as the champion of Yahweh was the 
destruction of the “pillars”’ of Baal (2 K. 10%*). Two of these 
sacred stones were discovered in 1900 by Professor George L. 
Robinson near the road up to the high place at Petra.t “ Sacri- 
fice” and “pillar” make a pair representing worship, or the 
work of the priest. (3) Without ephod and teraphim] These 
represented means of discovery of the divine will and were used 
in worship. The ephod{ was an image of the deity. This 
appears most plainly (1) from the account of the making of an 
ephod by Gideon (Ju. 8%*), for which 1700 shekels of gold were 
used, which was ‘set up’ (38") in Ophra and became an object 
of worship: (2) from the statement that the sword of Goliath 
was hung behind the ephod at Nob (1 S. 21°), showing that the 
ephod stood out from the wall and was not a garment hung on the 
wall; (3) from its connection with teraphim and with graven and 
molten images (Ju. 17’? 18% 178”).§ The ephod was probably 


* Whitehouse in DZ., art. “ Pillar”; We. Reste arab. Heidenthums 2, 101, 171; 
Now. Arch. I. 91, 192, 261f.; II. 15, 18f.; Benz. Arch. (Index); WRS. Sem. 
203 ff., 457; G. F. Moore, art. ‘“ Massebah,” £2. III.; Dozy, Die lsraeliten zu 
Mekha; Kue. Rel. of Isr. 1. 390-5:; Von Gall, Altisraelitische Kultstatten ; Evans, 
Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult. 

+See BW. XVII. 6-16; S. I. Curtiss, PE FQS¢. 1900, pp. 350-5. 

t Sellin, Bectrage, Il. 115 ff.; Baudissin, Gesch. des alttest. Priestertums, 205 ff. ; 
Dr. DBZ. art. “Ephod”; Now. Arch. Il. arf, o2f., 118 ff.; Sm. el. (Index) ; 
Lotz, PRE.8 V. 402-6; Benz. Arch. (Index) ; Sta. GV/, I. 466, 471; We. Pro. 130; 
Foote, fohns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, XIX. No. 145, p. 40; G. F. Moore, Fudges, 
232, 380ff., and art. “ Ephod,” ZZ. Il.; K6. Hauptprobleme, 59-63; Lag. Met. IV. 
17; Marti, Rel. 29, 101; Reuss, Gesch. d. heilig. Schrift. §§ 102, 139. 

§ The phrase ‘to carry an ephod before me” in 1 S, 228 seems opposed to the 
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an image of wood or stone, covered with gold or other precious 
metal, — hence its name 18x (cf. nt, Is. 30”) ; cf. the use of 
the same word for the garment, or covering, of the priest (Ex. 257 
1S. 278). On the basis of this connection with the priestly ephod 
and of its relation to the sacred lot (1 S. 23°" 30’*) it is argued 
with much force that the primitive ephod was not an image, but a 
loin-cloth, or apron, containing pockets from which the lot was 
drawn.* ‘The sanctuaries at Dan (Ju. 17 and 18) and at Nob 
(1 S. 21° 23°) are mentioned as having ephods. The #raphim 
were penates, images of ancestors} (cf. 1 S. 19%" Gn. 31 *), 
That they had human form appears plainly from the story of 
Michal’s ruse in substituting the teraphim for David her hus- 
band. ‘This, added to the fact that they were consulted for 
oracles (Ez. 217 Zc. 10’), are mentioned alongside of msn 
and puptn (2 K. 23), and were common to both Aramaeans 
and Hebrews (Gn. 31**), makes it probable that they were 
relics of ancestor worship. { If Schwally’s proposal to connect 
the word with DNB" (= shades) be accepted, no doubt remains 
as to their original significance. They came to have a place 
at the sanctuaries along with the ephod. Are these things re- 
garded as ungodly and unauthorized ; has the use of them been 
idolatry, parallel with Gomer’s adultery; and are these the 
occasion of the captivity which is now predicted? Or, as mar- 
riage and conjugal intercourse (something under ordinary circum- 
stances proper enough) were denied to Gomer for a certain 
period as a punishment for her sins, are these something which 
under ordinary circumstances are proper enough, but which in 
this case are taken away from Israel in order to punish her? 
Or does the prophet’s thought include both Yahweh-worship 
and idol-worship? That is: in the same manner as Hosea’s 
wife is to be restrained from all intercourse, both lawful and 
unlawful, so Israel is to be cut off from all worship, both true 








idea of the ephod as an image of God; but the word »55 does not appear in 
GB and &, 


*So T. C. Foote, “ The Ephod,” ¥BZ. XXI. I-47. 


t Benz, Arch. 257, 382; Now. Arch. 1. 260; II. 23; Sm. Rel, (Index); Reuss, 
Gesch, U5, w. § 139. 


}So Sta. GVZ. 1. 467; Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 35 ff.; Che. 
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and false.* Much turns on the answer given to these questions. 
If the first is true, Hosea, looking at the case from the point of 
view of Judah, regards the Northern kings as usurpers, and the 
sacrifice and pillars as alien to the orthodox cult and as 
the source of Israel’s difficulties.~ If the second is true, he 
regards these things as legitimate and natural; he enters no 
protest against them, just as he enters no protest against mar- 
riage ; but for this very reason, the deprivation is all the more 
severe, since it is to be a deprivation of what was legitimate 
and not of what was illegitimate.{ In this case, as Wellhausen 
says, “It is not without a touch of scorn that Hosea here with 
an air of innocence enumerates macceba, ephod, and teraphim 
as something which will be sorrowfully dispensed with in exile.” 
—5. Afterward the sons of [srael shall return and seek (or, again 
seck) Yahweh, their God.| V.’ is an addition (v.s., p. 216), and 
must be so interpreted ; cf. 2*”. A reader, living at a time when 
the period of seclusion is concluded, and realizing that Israel’s 
return was the next step in the manifestation of the divine grace, 
adds the thought which makes more complete the wonderful state- 
ment in vs.'“. It is a picture of the very “last times.” — And 
David their king| This, interpreted from the point of view of 
the Judaistic period, is not (1) merely a king of the Davidic 
dynasty, z.e. the dynasty itself (cf. Am. 9") ;§ but (2) the Mes- 
sianic king, ||.the second David, an idea which had its roots in 
Isaiah’s time, and thenceforward developed (cf. Ez. 34% 37%* 
45°° Je. 30°).— And they shall tremble before Yahweh and his 
goodness] The punishment inflicted will have been so terrible 
that ever afterward, Yahweh will be approached with awe and 





* So Stuck, Mau., Ew., Hd., Sim., Pu., Ke., Wii., St. e¢ a2. Cf. W. R. W. Gardner 
(AFSL. XVIII. 178), who takes the three double expressions as a series of con- 
trasts, viz. the ing, God’s representative; the prince, Baal’s representative; sacrz- 
fice, God's offering; pillars, signs of Baal-worship; ¢pzod, means by which God 
revealed himself; ¢eraphim, means by which Baalim were consulted. In short the 
people were to be without God and his worship, but also without Baal and his 
worship. But the use of the ephod was as truly an act of superstition as was that 
of the teraphim. 

+ So Ros., Reuss, Or., Sharpe, Now. + So We., Che. 

§ Ma., Ros., Mau., Hi., Sim.; Duhm, Theol. 63; Che.; Di. Alttest, Theol. 165 ; 
WRS. art. “ Hosea,” in Zncyc. Brit.; Or., Wii. 

|| Z, AE., Os., Geb., Lu., Stuck, Hd., Ke., Marti. 
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trembling (cf. Ps. 119") ; and not only Yahweh, but his goodness 
(310), ze. his blessing. — Jn the end of the days] Here, as in 
Is. 2 (Mi. 4!) Dt. 4%, and perhaps Je. 23”, characteristic of a 
post-exilic interpolation.* This great time, perhaps first sug- 
gested in Ezekiel’s day, becomes in later prophetic thought the 
date when all that is wrong will be set right. 


1, wy] Cf. qb np Wy, Zc. 1115; for other cases of “ny prec. a finite vb., cf. 
Ps, 845 Jb. 242° Ec. 316 129 Je. 29 (Oort, 727. XXIV. 355). Cf. GK. 142 g.— 
mwx] The article is lacking acc. to a usage common in Arabic of which several 
cases are found in Hebr., called ‘indeterminateness for the sake of ampli- 
fication’; here expressed by such a woman; cf. 33, Is. 287; va, Am. 614; 
GK. 125c; Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhalinisse des Arabischen, 163 f.; 
but cf. Kd. 293¢@—yr nanx] For construction, cf. K6. 3360.—”* naaxp 
927s] Inf. fem. with *» for subj. and 1337s obj., GK.115f.; H. 29, 2c; Ko. 
229¢ and 232a@. Barth (V&. I. 174 ff.), followed by BDB., retains pointing 
of #T, and regards it as a ptcp. act., citing several similar cases in Hebrew. 
It cannot be denied that the renderings ordinarily adopted for nas do not 
harmonize in paral. with this phrase; but cf. Bach.’s reading above. —Dp om] 
Circ. clause = while they are, etc., or although they are; GK. 141e; Dr. § 160; 
H. 45, 14; Ké. 362 £; 0m is also subj. of sanx,—ornmx onde] Cf. Ex. 208 
22 Stag WO) Osazan oe Ju. 212 1S. 88 Je. 116 2 Ch. 719, — wows] The root is 


wwr, Zo found (cf. aul and Assyr. ashdshu, with same force). Thus it seems 
to mean “cakes of pressed grapes.” Here only is § 033 expressed; and here it 
is evidently an offering to the gods (cf. Je. 7!8). ‘Tn 2S. 62 (2 ©he16°) gens 
spoken of as an article of food; so also in Ct. 25 where it seems to be regarded 
as stimulating nourishment (cf. BDB., BSZ.; Ritter, Zrdkunde, XV. 719, cited 
by Benz. Arch. 92; Now. Arch. 1. 237; WRS. O77/C. Lect. XI. note 7; Che.; 
Pea pp. 15 f.). This meaning is questionable in Is. 16", where Z%es. takes it 
= foundations (so %, Ki., Jarchi; but cf. De. on Is. 16’ and Riedel, p. 15). 
Cf he, CB, pay rAwy.— 2. FeN1] Cf. @ (v.s.); if from ana dag. forte 
dirimens, GK. 20 2; Ew.$ 28 4. —np>] For use of sg., cf. H. 15, 3,rm.(@). For 
omission of Spw, cf. K6. 3142, and v. Ex. 2182 Nu. Tee Ly. 278£,—4nb] ad. 
The Mishnah tradition that this measure = 4 15 = } 4h is the only source of 
information concerning it (cf. Levy, VHWB. II. 531). The corresponding 
Syriac root seems to have no connection with this word (cf. Lag. Or. II. 32 f.; 
Benz. Arch. 183; Now. Arch. I. 203).— pox] Cf. Ké. 3197 and 352 u for 
explanation of construction here on the basis of fA@.—4. px] Circ. cl., cf. 
G, gen. abs. in this case; the repetition is intended to emphasize the monoto- 
nous emptiness which the sound of })s itself represents. —o»1n] On signifi- 
cance of pl. form, cf. Kd. 263 0. —5. 37-nx] The full writing is found regu- 


— 





* So Stark, ZA W, XI, 252; Seesemann, 42; Now.2; cf. Meinhold.. 
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larly in Zc., Ch., Ezr., Ne.; also in Am. 6° 911 (both late passages), Ez. 3428 
Ct. 44 1 K. 314 114% (these three verses are from R4); cf. GK. 2, v. note 
2, where the full writing in the Minor Prophets is called a caprice of the 
Massoretes. —5x vine] Cf. Kd. 2134. 


§ 4. Israel’s harlotry and her punishment therefor. 2+” 
10-14. 15 (18). 19 [ English, 27. 8-12. 13 (16), i 


Let Israel put away her harlotry, lest I destroy her; for she has 
sinned shamefully in entering into union with those whom she 
supposed to be the authors of her prosperity; and she has for- 
gotten that it was I who gave her all these things. But I will take 
away my corn and wine and wool and flax; I will destroy her 
vines and fruit trees; yea, I will cause all her gladness to cease ; 
I will punish her for her indulgence in unholy things. I will even 
cause these things to be forgotten. 

This is (1) independent of chaps. 1 and 3, which go to- 
gether; and (2) independent of the insertions from later times 
in vs.® 9 16. 17. 20-22. 23-5.1-3, There is no very close connection between 
this and chaps. 1 and 3. 


This piece may be treated as a literary unit (vs.4?-6 2 being regarded as 
glosses; v.2.). Its thought is the simplest possible: Jsvael has played the 
harlot; she shall be punished. For the passages which have been inserted by 
later writers (four such insertions may be distinguished), v.z. It is made up 
of four strophes, 8, 9, 8, 9; and its movement is trimeter. This is almost 
perfect throughout. Strophe 1 (vs.4°): Plead with your mother to put away 
her sin, lest I destroy her. Strophe 2 (vs.7-!): She has sinned in seeking 
the Baalim from whom she imagined she received benefit, not knowing that 
it was I who bestowed upon her all her comforts. Strophe 3 (vs.-}4): 
Therefore I will take back these things which I have given her, the evidences 
of her prosperity, her corn and wine, her vines and fig trees. Strophe 4 
(vs.18 18-19) ; I will cause all joy to cease and will punish her for these 
indulgences, and their very names shall be expunged and forgotten. In this 
treatment the following modifications of the present text have been made: 
(1) 28: 9. 16. 17, 20-22, 28-5, 1-3 are taken as four distinct and independent utter- 
ances and treated separately (see pp. 236-248); (2) 249 (uN... 3), 
v.6, v.20 (Syab wy), v.12, v.14 (sannp > 13n2 Wwe) are glosses; (3) v.!8 is treated 
as a gloss; (4) v.l4 is placed after v.41, leaving v.13 and vs. 2419 in close 
connection. These passages will be considered in their proper places. 


4. 127] G xplonre; *A., Z., duxdoarbe; VW judicate ; in all, judge, rather 
than plead; cf. $.— 0m] G cal eEapS; so Ethiopic; “A. dpedérw, — 
Q 
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mipp] @ ék mpoodmov pov; so Ethiopic; = 3p (so also Vol. and Loft., 
regarding SM(@’s change to 3 p. as made on theological grounds).—5. 45] 
@ Srws dy, the opposite of fT; but ’A., Z., O. pjmore. —y INI. ..72702] 
Gr. and Hal. 2 for >, — nv] $ om.— ms] DB inviam.—7. pv] 6 marta 
dca por Kabjxer; similarly $; © cowrw b2.—10. 1402] G And silver 
I have multiplied for her. This one, however, made (things) of silver and 
gold for the Baal; % and silver and gold I multiplied to her, and from it they 
made Baal; similarly ©. Bach. nwy for wy. Oet., on basis of @ and Syr.- 
Hex,, mney. —11. 1s] @ ra ludred. pov. —ny03] 6 TOU pH KadUTTELVY; 
cf, Sievers, Now.2; DY guae operiebant; % L929 Docu) ; 3 Gr. nixon. — 
12, sp] ’A. é« xeupds adris.—14. anaxn] G oveas.—nnx] We. 1208 (so 
Bach., Now., Oet., Marti).—7y] @ papripiov = ayo (Vol., Treitel). — 
13. »nawm] G drocrpéyw (= awn). G pluralizes all nouns of this verse 
and inserts xal between each pair except the first.—15. ond... wy] 
G évals ... avrois; D guibus; % refers on> to %.— apn] Now. and 
Marti, wwpp.—amon ... nor] @ pl.—18. pn] G adds % after the first 
vb. and renders both verbs xadéoer.; so W, vocabit. Oort (Zm.), svpn.— 
ya] & Baarelu; DP Baal, both treating it as a proper name; ‘A. éxwy pe. 
Marti, foll. @ and Duhm, ovbys> vip xqpn xd AWARD xqpA.— 19. mr] 
Gr, 21) (so Loft.).—ninv] 3 sg.—opwa] % has’ sg. "suff. Hal. om. this 
phrase. — mr] Gr, om. 


II. 4. Strive with your mother, strive| Yahweh is represented 
as addressing the individual Israelites* (this is better than 
to understand merely the faithful Israelitest). The mother 
with whom they are to strive is the nation Israel as a whole. 
The repetition of the imperative gives intensity; cf. s#m3 Yam, 
Is. 40%. It is with the mother, viz. Israel herself, that complaint 
must be made, not with Yahweh. — For she is not my wife, and 
I am not her husband.| This is not (1) the word of judgment 
pronounced, "> being = 6r1;{ nor (2) is it merely a paren- 
thetical phrase inserted by the original writer by way of ex- 
planation ;§ but rather (3) a gloss;|| because it interrupts the 
connection between 13" and “pmi, and because, as a matter of 
fact, Hosea does not dissolve all relation to his wife nor repre- 
sent Yahweh as wholly abandoning Israel. — That she put away 
her whoredoms from her face| A clause depending closely upon 





* So Cal., Grotius, Schmidt, Dathe, Bauer, Béckel, Mau., Hes., Ros., Hi., Sim., 
Ke., We. t+ Hux., Sharpe. t Geb., Ma., Ros. 

§ Bauer, Béckel, Ew., Hd., Sim., Wii., Che. 

|| Volz, Now.; Marti om. only the latter half ; Now.? retains both clauses. 
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135; this is the message which the children are asked to convey 
to the mother, because it is the mother’s “whoredoms” that 
have brought shame and disgrace upon the children.’ Note- 
worthy is © and I will take away her, etc., t.e. by carrying her 
into captivity.* rom her face,t rather than from before her,t 
the former contrasting better with dveasts of the following clause 
(cf. Hor. Odes, I. 19, 1s. 7, 8).— And her adulteries from between 
her breasts| A strong parallel for the preceding, breasts here 
standing for shamelessness, while face there indicated obstinacy. § 
Cf. also Kimchi, who makes the breasts = the law, written and 
oral; Crocius, who makes face and breasts mean open and 
secret sins, z.c. the life and the heart; Hitzig, who, following 
Kimchi and Abarbanel, understands whoredoms as the paint upon 
the face, and adulferies as the ornaments which hung down upon 
the breasts (cf. v.°).— 5. Lest L strip her naked | Cf. Ez. 16°. 
In five successive and climactic phrases there is pictured the 
punishment which awaits the adulteress, Israel. It is still Yahweh 
who speaks. The representation is at first true to the figure, and 
speaks of Israel as a woman; but almost imperceptibly it passes 
over in the latter part to the thought of the land. Stripping 
naked the adulteress was the custom of other nations (¢.g. among 
the Germans ||). According to Ly. 20” and Dt. 22” as interpreted 
by the Talmud, she was to die by strangling; but Ez. 16” (cf. 
John 8°) refers to death by stoning. — And set her as in the 
day of her birth| When Israel’s history as a nation began, 
whether we date it from the time of the Egyptian bondage, or 
from the time of her becoming independent (cf. Ex. 9'™),** 
or from the time of the exodus,tt she was a nomadic people 
without house, or possession of any kind. This former low and 
hard condition will be hers again. — And make her as the wilder- 
ness| But now the writer identifies the nation and the land. 
Israel, z.¢. her land, is to become a wilderness. t{ This is better 





*® Theophylactus; see Wahrendorf, /z Theophylact avexSérovs, etc., super initium 
cap. IT, Hoseae, etc. (1702), p. 11. 

+ Schmidt, Béckel, Ros., Theiner, Mau., Hng., Hes., Hd., Ke., Or., Che., Now. 

{ Dathe, New. § Che. || Tac. Germ, §§ 18, 19. 

@ Ki, Ke., Wii. *% Sim., Now. tt Cal., Hi. 

tt So Eich., Theiner, Hes., Hi., Sim., Che., We., Now.; Seesemann, p. 37. 
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than to read it as in the wilderness,* or to interpret the suffix 
directly of the nation, thus made desolate. — And set her as 
dry land| A poetic parallel of the former clause, but stronger, 
since the wilderness was not ‘always a desert.— And slay her | 
with thirst} He still speaks of the land (cf. Ez. 19% Koran 
30:18). One finds important material for consideration in 
this verse with its splendid climactic arrangement, with its 
beautiful and natural blending of two ideas, land and people, 
which were really one, with its representation of Israel’s future, 
so distinctly different from that of v. in this same chapter. — 
6. And upon her children I will have no mercy, because they are 
the children of whoredom| This (1) is merely a repetition of 
1® and 1°; (2) interrupts the very close connection between 
vs.2*m47 (v.2.); (3) may not itself be treated as preceding v.’; 
(4) is inconsistent with the strophic structure. It is a gloss. 
A reader, seeing (v.°) that the land had been laid waste, added, 
for the sake of completeness and in language already at hand, 
a statement concerning the people of the land, the Israelites. 
—%. For their mother has become a harlot] The change of 
person from p>N2 (v.*) is not unusual. This is the reason for 
the dire punishment threatened in v.°. Of what now has Israel 
really been guilty? Not of worshipping the Baalim as gods 
who existed in opposition to, or alongside of, Yahweh, as the 
givers of the blessings of field and flock ;§ but rather of having 
put Yahweh in the place of the Baalim and having retained as 
an essential element of the worship of Yahweh the rites formerly 
carried on as a part of the cultus of the Baalim. They do wor- 
ship Yahweh as the source of these material blessings, but they 
have corrupted his worship with so much that pertains in reality 
to the cultus of the Baalim, that they might as well be worshipping 
the latter. || — She that conceived them has behaved shamefully] 
For this idea of acting shamefully, cf. Pr. 12* 17”. — For she said, 


* So Jarchi, Béckel, Stuck. 

tSo eg. Cal., Os., Merc., Schmidt, Geb., Dathe, Bauer, Ma., Ros., Schro., 
New., Hng., Ew., Hd., Pu., Ke., Wii. 

{So Volz, Now.; but cf. Marti, who om. only 63, and Now.2, where the entire 
verse is retained. 

§ Bockel, Or., Che., Val., Gu., Seesemann. || We., Now. 
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L will go after my lovers] Israel’s paramours were not the peoples 
round about,* nor the gods of these people ;+ but the Baalim { 
whose cult had completely corrupted the more pure Sinai-cult 
which: had been Israel’s in the early days. — Who give me my 
bread and my water, my wool and my flax, my oil and my drink| 
Three couplets, of which the first, dread and water, describes nour- 
ishment ; the second, wool and flax, clothing ; the third, oz7 and 
drink, satisfaction and happiness. It is the gods of the land that 
give these, hence they must be followed after. The word for my 
drink does not mean “ strong drinks,” § or artificial drinks in gen- 
eral; || but, although rare, has the meaning of drink in general, as 
in Ps. 102°; cf. its figurative meaning in Pr. 3°, the only other 
occurrence of the word. In view of the reference to waéer in con- 
nection with dread, and the frequent use elsewhere of the phrase 
oil and wine, drink may be taken here as = wine. —10. For she 
has not understood that tt was I who gave her the corn, etc.| This 
verse fits so closely to v.” that one can scarcely see how a separation 
ever arose. It is not to be taken as an interrogative sentence,{ 
but as a declarative sentence, continuing the thought of v.’.** 
Corn, wine, and oil represented the wealth of Palestine (Dt. 7” 
11, etc.).— And multiplied her silver and gold| Did Israel’s 
silver and gold form part of the country’s mineral resources ? 
Or did they come from the sale of the country’s products, such 
as those just mentioned? The knowledge we have of ancient 
mining points to the latter, since in Syria proper there were no 
mines for gold. The gold came from Spain, India, Arabia, and 
perhaps South Africa. Silver was mined in Spain and in Upper 
Egypt. The single passage in the O. T. which refers to mining 
of any kind (Jb. 28) must have been written by one who had 
seen mines operated in other lands.t¢ However, gold and silver 
were used as media of trade in Palestine in the earliest times, as 
appears from references to them in the Tel-el-Amarna letters ; }{ 





* ©, Jer., Rashi, Ki., Ma., Grotius, Ros. + Bauer, 

t Bockel, We., Che., Or., Val., Gu., Now., Marti. 

§ Ki., Schmidt, Ros., Stuck, New., Ke., Wii., Che., e¢ a/, || Mau., Hi., Hd. 
q Ew., We. ** Volz, Now., Marti. 


+t See Hull, “ Mines, Mining,” in D&.; cf. art. ‘‘ Mines,” £8&., III. 
tt Letter 191, 1. 10; 192, Reverse, l. 7; 239, 1. 50f.; 265, 1. 12; 280, 1. 8, 
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and it was probably in exchange for the products of the land 
that gold and siver came to Palestine in Hosea’s time. That 
there was much gold in Palestine is seen from the Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser, “The tribute of Jehu, son of Omri, silver, gold, 
basins of gold, bowls of gold, cups of gold, buckets of gold, lead, 
etc.”” Sennacherib also (Taylor Cylinder, col. III. 34 ff.) says 
of Hezekiah, “Along with thirteen talents of gold and eight 
hundred: talents of silver I made him bring after me precious 
stones, etc.” — Which they have used for the Baal\ This has 
been taken to mean the overlaying of images with silver and 
gold (cf. Is. 30”) ;* (2) the golden calves established by Jero- 
boam I., the clause in this case limiting only the preceding word 
“gold”; (3) molten images of the calf, found in the various 
high places; (4) gold offered to Baal.{ But in any case these 
words are a gloss as is shown by their loose connection (cf. the 
absence of the relative pronoun) ; by the use of the article with 
the singular of 5y3; by the 3d plural of the verb instead of 
the 3d feminine singular as in the preceding clause; and by 
their departure from the thought of the context which is con- 
cerned with Yahweh’s actions rather than with those of Israel. § 
—11. Therefore I will take back again] Cf. Gn. 26% 2 K. 21° 
24' Je. 18‘, in which as here sw denotes || “not merely the 
repetition of the same action, but also repeated occupation with 
the same object, though along a different line.”— AZy corn in 
tts time, and my wine in its season] The harvest season was 
not uniform throughout Palestine on account of the varying 
climatic conditions of the land; but in general it began with 
the barley-harvest (2 S. 21°) early in April, and lasted about 
seven weeks (Dt. 16°). The beginning was marked by the 
Feast of Massoth and the close by the Feast of Ingathering. 
The gathering of grapes for eating began as early as June in 
some regions, but the vintage proper began in September and 
continued on into October. The vintage festival was the Feast 
of Booths. — And I will rescue my wool and my flax | These 





* Hd. Tt Hi, Or; Che: t New., Hng. 
§ So We., Now.; Marti om, also and gold; but, per contra v. GAS. || Sim. 


SI Now. Arch, I. 231, 236; Benz. Arch. 209, 212; Paterson, DBZ. I. 4gf.; 
Hogg, ZZ. I. 76. 
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gifts had hitherto been put to wrong uses and ascribed to wrong 
sources. By withdrawing them Yahweh would not only chastise 
Israel, but also teach her to recognize him as the bestower of 
these blessings. — Given to cover her nakedness| Cf. Ez. 168, — 
12. And now I will uncover her shame] i.e., and consequently, 
cf. 57 10? Am. 6’; but this is only another form of expressing the 
thought of v.", and interrupts seriously the consecution of vs.!® 
snd. The entire verse is to be taken as a gloss. — Jn the presence 
of her lovers] These must be the Baalim, whose actual existence 
seems to be taken for granted by the interpolator; cf. Ps. 964.* 
—- And none shall deliver her out of my hand | Israel’s lovers, the 
false gods, must stand by and look upon her reproach without 
being able to render help of any kind. —14. And / will lay waste 
her vines and her fig trees| Cf.Jo. 1". Here, as frequently, the vine 
and fig tree stand for the greatest blessings of God (Jo. 2” 1 K. 4 
Zc. 3”). Wool, flax, vine, and fig tree are representative of all the 
products of the earth and their removal signifies general destitution. 
— Of which she has said, these are my rewards, which my lovers 
have given me] 1.e. the hire of the prostitute (cf. 9! Gn. 38”).— 
And I will make them a thicket Another representation of desola- 
tion (cf. Is. 5° 7 32% Mi. 3”), wy’ being here, however, not the dig- 
nified and stately forest (as in Is. 7? 10% Dt. 19° Je. 46” Ps. 96%), 
but the inaccessible brushwood (so also in 1 S. 14”°* Is. 2178 
Je. 26°).— And the beasts of the field shall eat them] i.e. the 
wild beasts of the open country. —13. And J will also cause to 
cease all her mirth, her feasts| This verse should follow + v.“ 
instead of preceding it, as in fH1@. The cessation of mirth 
and feasting is the climax, and not only logically but chrono- 
logically follows the desolation of the vine and the fig tree. 
Lit. make to rest; used in Ps. 46° of war, Pr. 18% of strife, Is. 16” 
of shouting. In the earlier times joy and mirth were the most 
marked characteristics of sacrifice and feasts (Ex. 32°* Ju. 21°* 
1S. 127%), — Her mirth, her feasts| i.e. the mirth of her 
feasts. The feasés were either the three annual feasts mentioned 
in Ex. 23% (cf. Is. 9° 29'),{ or the great harvest festival of 


* Cf. Marti, who retains the verse as a whole, but treats this clause as an inter- 
polation. + So Volz, Now., Hal. { Wii, Che., e¢ a, 
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which mirth was so conspicuous a feature (ch. ja en” take 8? 
12%).* This is the only one of the three great feasts which 
is named in the historical . books. For a similar threat see 
Am. 8°.— Her new moon, and her sabbaths and her festal as- 
semblies| The festival in connection with the first appearance 
of the new moon probably dates back to a very early period 
in Israel’s history,t as appears from the fact that it and the 
passover are the only feasts having no connection in origin and 
significance with agriculture, and that it seems to have been an 
occasion for clan reunions and sacrifices (1 S. 20**). It was 
also regarded as a fitting occasion for visiting the prophets 
(2 K. 4%). The ordinary occupations of life were suspended 
on this day as also on the Sabbaths (Am. 8°). There seems 
to have been connected with its celebration a large amount 
of superstition and corruption which was objectionable to the 
prophets, for Isaiah also threatens Israel with its removal (2”*), 
while JE and Deuteronomy completely ignore it. However, 
later legislation incorporated it in the regular sacrificial system 
(Ez. 46-7 Nu. 28"* 29° 1 Ch. 23°! 2 Ch. 24, etc.).{ The Sad- 
bath§ is often mentioned alongside of the new moon (Am. 8° 
Is. 13 2 K. 4% Ez. 46°), and seems to have been closely con- 
nected with it originally, the new moon being observed on the 
first day of the month, and the Sabbath probably on every 
seventh day after. In course of time, however, the Sabbath 
came to have more importance than the new moon, and its 
recurrence on every seventh day became independent of any 
relation to the new moon. ‘The Sabbath was originally a day 
of sacrifice and of propitiation of the deity, as appears from 








* Now.; cf. We. Prol. 94f.; Now. Arch. Il. 150f.; Benz. Arch. 468. 

+ This early origin is made certain if obiba (Ju. 927) be derived from bbn, zo 
shine, and thus connected with the Arabic A/a = new moon. Thus the general 
word for feast would originally have been used only of the new moon feast. So 
Sprenger, Leden u. Lehre d. Mohammads, Ill. 527; Lag. Orientalia, Il. 19f.; 
Now. Arch, I1. 138 f. 

t{ Now. Arch, I1. 138 ff; Benz. Arch. 464f.; and art. “New Moon,” ZB. III.; 
Abrahams, “ New Moon,” DB. III. 

§ See especially Jastrow, “ The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” 
AFT. Il. 312-352 ; cf. also We. Prol. 112-116 ; Now. Arch, II. 140-144 5 Benz. 
Arch. 202, 465f.; Harding, DB. I. 859; and other literature cited in my Const, 
Studies in the Priestly Element in the O. T. (1902), 114 ff. 
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the regulations controlling corresponding days in Babylonia, and 
from O. T. references to it in earlier days as a day of religious 
observances (1 K. 4” Is, 1 Ez. 46'*), a day when trade ceased 
(Am. 8°), and when the manna was withheld (Ex. 16”), and the 
day upon which the showbread was renewed (1 Ch. 9”). The 
rest from ordinary labors which was a consequence of this effort 
to propitiate deity came to be in later days the most conspicu- 
ous feature of Sabbath observance. Two traditions exist in the 
O. T. concerning the origin of the day: Ex. 20" traces it back 
to God’s resting after his creative work (cf. Gn. 2”), while Dt. 5% 
makes it a memorial of the Exodus. Festal assemblies* is a 
term used to designate a sacred season or feast; literally it is 
an appointed time or place. It is a broader term than 3n, which 
is properly applied only to feasts involving pilgrimages. It is 
thus used of the Sabbath (Lv. 23°"), the Passover (Lv. 23**), 
the New Moon (Ps. 104”), the Year of Release (Dt. 31”), the 
Day of Atonement (Lv. 23”), the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
(Lv. 23°), and the Feast of Booths (Dt. 31” Ho. 12°). In Gn. 1% 
this word is used probably of the sacred seasons as determined 
by the moon’s changes, rather than of the seasons of the year. 
In Ho. 9° it is used in a general sense in parallelism with feast of 
Yahweh. ‘Thus in the terms “ feasts,” “new moons,” ‘ Sabbaths,” 
and “festal assemblies,” the prophet has included every variety of 
sacred feasts ; they are all to be brought to an end.—15. And J 
will visit upon her the days of the Baalim| i.e. I will punish her 
on account of the days, etc. Zhe days of the Baalim is an 
expression referring especially to the festivals just enumerated 
and in general to the whole period during which corrupt Yahweh- 
worship had prevailed, since the festivals and even the entire 
cultus, though nominally carried on in honor of Yahweh, were 
in reality, from the prophet’s point of view, corrupt rites and 
sensual orgies devoted to the Baalim.t—Jnu which she made 
offering to them] For this interpretation of “wp v2. (p. 235). 
— And decked herself with her earrings and her jewels| It was 
a common Semitic custom to don special attire for all festive 








* See EB. I. 346; BDB. 417; We. on Ho. 1210; Now, Arch. II. 155. Marti 
om. this word as a gloss. 
+ Cf. We., Che., Marti. 
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and sacred occasions. The clothes worn in the performance of 
everyday duties must be either laid aside or thoroughly washed, 
lest they should defile the sanctuary ; while clothes made holy 
by contact with holy things could not be worn afterwards in 
ordinary life, unless they were previously washed, since they would 
render holy, z.e. taboo, everything touched by them. Jewels, too, 
seem to have been a usual feature of the sacred dress; the 
Syriac word for “earring” means “the holy thing,” and the 
word for “pearls” in the dialect of South Arabia seems to 
denote the same idea. Moreover, jewels were common as amu- 
lets.* —And went after her lovers, and forgot me| The nature 
of their Yahweh-worship was such as to give them an entirely 
false idea of the character of Yahweh; under his name they 
were virtually doing homage to the Baalim. —18. And tt shall be 
at that day| A very common form for introducing a gloss. The 
reasons for regarding this as a gloss f to v.” are (1) the use of 
the terms Jshi and Baal’, (2) the fact that it is in part a 
repetition of the thought of v.¥, (3) its metre differs from that 
of both preceding and following context, (4) it is superfluous 
in the strophic structure. — Zhou shalt call me Ishi| te. my 
husband; this implies Israel’s return to a proper understanding 
of her relation to Yahweh and of the kind of service acceptable 
to him,—a thought which lies beyond Hosea’s outlook for his 
people. It gives the positive aspect of Israel’s future conduct, 
which is represented only negatively in the next clause and in 
v2.9, And shalt call me no more Baak | i.e. my Baal; Hosea 
regularly uses the plural form Baakm when speaking of Canaan- 
itish elements in the Yahweh-worship; the singular occurs only 
here and in the gloss to v.°. The two words /shz and Baak 
express practically the same idea, but the use of the latter is 
condemned on account of its connection with the Baalim. — 
19. And I will remove the names of the Baalim from her 
mouth] Cf. Zc. 13%. This verse connects closely with we 
Whereas in the past Israel has devoted herself assiduously to 
the cultus of the Baalim, thus neglecting the proper worship 
of Yahweh, in the coming days Yahweh will utterly destroy all 








* WRS. Sem. 452f.; Now. + So We., Volz, Now. 
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trace and memory of Baal worship.— And they shall no more 
be mentioned by thetr names| Their names even shall be for- 
gotten. 


4, 1299...1299] For other cases of epizeuxis, v. Is. 219 268 4o! Je. 419; cf. 
K6. S72, 155 f. 3 2 occurs in Gn, 31% Ju. 682; Ox ayn in Ju. 2122 Jb. 3338, 
etc.; more common are oy 39 (Gn. 267° Jb. 93) and nx 39 (Ju. 8! Je. 2°). 
—xb] Instead of px in a noun clause with pronominal subject; cf. GK. 
152a@; K6. 352m.—7pm)] Impf. with ) of purpose.—anx] Now.’s ren- 
dering “nose-ring” is without philological or exegetical support, as is also his 
transl. of »51pN3] by “necklace.” These renderings imply an evil significance 
for nose-rings and necklaces, such as does not seem to have belonged to them. 
DYDIDN is a syn. of DDN) (Je. 1327 Ez. 2348). For force of the pl., cf. K6. 
261 d, f—5. }»] Controlling five verbs.— 720 wpsx] On form v. GK. 58 7.— 
ova] On the force of 9 v. GK. 1184; Ké6. 319 d.— yp xd] Without article; 
cf. K6. 299 2. —7nnm1] On form v. GK. 72 w.—6. on1x] Seghol in pause, 
a Massoretic peculiarity; cf. any, Dt. 32%; cf. GK. 52%,—o 122] On 
use of 72 v BDB., s.v. (8); GK. 128s.—7%. nwvan] A pres. pf., GK. 106 ¢; 
on formation from way rather than wia v. GK. 784; BDB. p. 102.—10. xn 
123N ...] Strong contrast. — 271)... 051] Without article, though preceding 
nouns have it. —yab wy] Rel. clause with rel. particle omitted. On force of 
b cf. 84 Is. 4417. Hosea uses pl. orbpa except here and in 131,—11. ax 
snnpby] Cf. GK. 120e; K6. 369 9,7.— m2] A purpose clause depending 
upon the preceding nouns; cf. Gn, 2478 Mi. 51; K6. 385 ¢.—12. Angay] Gedy 
meaning shamelessness, lewdness; stronger than the more common moss 
disgraceful folly. — »y>] A less frequent idiom than »»y2.—18. man] This 
and foll, nouns are all collective singulars. — naw] On dag. f. in n cf. 
Assyr. Sabattu; v. Barth, VB. § 15; Ké. II. i. pp. 180 f.—14. andy] On 
form cf. GK. 59g. —15. orbyan] On signif. of pl. cf. Ké. 264 f Special 
names of Baalim are: m3 bya (Ju. 8% 9%), a133°2 (2 K. 12% & 16), typ -a 
(Nu. 253-5), 132 (Jos. 1117 127 13°), porn ‘a (Ju. 3° 1 Ch. 5%), pon “a (Ct. 81), 
pos ‘a (Ex. 1429 Nu. 337), Wn ’3 (2 S. 138), py “a (Nu. 3298 1 Ch, 58 Ez, 25°), 
pnp ‘2 (2 S. 5% 1 Ch. 1411), nvdy-a (2 K. 44), ron “a (Ju. 20%); cf. 
aN3 nbya (Jos. 198). —- 1wpn] Impf. denoting customary action. “wp, in pre- 
exilic literature, is used of the offering up of sacrifices in general; not until 
the times of Jeremiah and later is it applied to offerings of incense; these 
latter were probably among the foreign customs brought in by Manasseh 
(cf. Sta. ZAW, VI. 298 f.; Moore, art. “Incense,” £2.; Now. Arch., Benz. 
Arch.; BSZ., s.v.). The vb. is used chiefly in Pi. and Hiph. and means “to 
cause smoke, or odor, to ascend”; cf. Assyr. £u¢ér# = smoke. Now.’s change 
to the Pi‘él form is unnecessary, since the Hiph. occurs in preéxilic passages, 
eg. 1 S, 216 1 K. 9% 2 K. 1615,—-ym] Impf. cons. foll. an impf. of past 
time; but cf. Kd. 366g. —amn] 4A. from bn, fo adorn ; von (Pr. 2512 Ct. 72) 
means a zeck/ace, and this fem. form coupled with 013 probably denotes some 
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specific neck or breast ornament, rather than jewellery in general.— nx] 
Emph., and in chiastic order with manxn.—18. % wap] 5 nap is the 
regular idiom for naming; cf. Gn. 15,—19. ‘a 91] For a similar use of 
25, implying “longing after,” cf..Je. 3%. 


§ 5. Later voices describing Israel’s return to Yahweh. 


8.9 16. 17 20-22 23-25 gi, [ English, 2°: 7 git. 15 21820 » 21-23 y0_ 2 


2 2 2 


A. Israel, compelled to separate herself from her lovers, returns 
to Yahweh; 2°°, Israel finds herself cut off from her lovers by 
impassable barriers; she searches for them, but they have disap- 
peared, together with the prosperity which she had associated 
with them ; she returns therefore to her former husband. 


This is a single strophe of six tetrameters, or two strophes, each of three 
tetrameters. The measure is rough and irregular. These verses do not come 
from Hosea himself (so Now., Volz; Oort, 7Z7. XXIV., 345 ff., regards 
vs.8-10 as misplaced, and inserts them between 2!° and 216; Marti om. only %) 
because: (1) they break the otherwise close connection between vs.’ and10; 
(2) they do not harmonize with 3°, since here a voluntary return of the 
woman is described while there she is held in forcible restraint; (3) they 
are rendered superfluous by 3°; (4) they prematurely introduce the element 
of chastisement which comes in naturally in v.14; (5) the rhythm and 
strophic structure differ from those found in the context. 


8. Jo17] Read mpi with G (so Oort, 727. and Em.; Gr., We., Loft., Gu., 
GAS., Oet., Marti, ed al.» Bach., Alttest. Untersuch. 1. 11, reads ™m277; so also 
Now.; this is favored by 3@, Syr.-Hex., and the following a»nya,n3).— 
wna} © pwexr= nw (Seb.).— m2 nx] This pointing is supported 
by 9., Cod. Babyl., and Complut. (so Baer, ‘Ginsburg, Loft., Now., GAS., Marti, 
e¢al.). @ ras 6600s; GAQ add avris; hence Oort, M21. Pieam maceria; 
hence Gr. ayqa ANN. — ODI] G év oxddroyiv.— 9, xsyon] GS and Syr.- 
Hex. = oyypn (so also Oet., Marti). 


8. Therefore] The later writer builds this insertion upon the 
thought of y.7: Because now Israel has expected her food and 
clothing from her lovers, ¢herefore, — Behold, I am going to hedge 
up her way with thorns| As if Israel were a traveller and, as 
such, finds in the course of her journey a thorn-hedge directly in 
front of her, which proves to be impassable; cf. Jb. 3% “It is 
very common in the East to put thorns and the branches of thorn 
trees along the sides of fields by which sheep are driven to pas- 
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ture, so that they may not wander in.” * — And build her a wall 
that she may not find her paths| If the path comes suddenly up 
to a wall, and she cannot proceed further, it is evident that the 
path beyond the wall cannot be found. ‘This wall, as well as the 
thorn-hedge, represents circumstances and events which render 
continued action of any kind impracticable, “some dark calamity 
utterly paralyzing the vital powers.” +|—9. And she will pursue 
her lovers and not overtake them] i.e. the blessings upon which 
she confidently counted as coming from the Baalim will fail her, 
and as a consequence she will no longer feel their ‘ mystic pres- 
ence.” M57 is intensive, and represents the pursuit as earnest 
and eager.— ... Seek and not find them] For a similar use of 
ws, cf. 5° 2 Ch. 11%.— Let me go and return unto my former 
husband | This implies a feeling that in an earlier period there 
was something, at all events, different. This earlier religion stood 
out distinctly in contrast with the later religion which now included 
contaminating elements from the Canaanitish cults. It was this 
primitive, severe, and unimaginative religion which Elijah repre- 
sented, and which was still observed by such as Jonadab the 
Rechabite (Je. 357°) and his comrades. — For it was better with 
me then than now | An expression of opinion on the part of one 
who has seen in Israel’s later history the facts which seem to him 
to prove this statement. It was not an idea that could have been 
clearly comprehended in Hosea’s times. The reference is to 
Israel’s earliest times, before she had become tangled up with 
Canaanitish civilization. { This is no genuine repentance (cf. 6*”), 
but cnly a desire for change, because change is expected to bring 


relief (cf. Je. 44”). 


8, 9297] 729 presents a new thought and with pron. suf. and a ptcp. ex- 
presses the immediate future (K6. 237 ¢; GK. 116 #); the pron. with the 
ptcp. = an object clause; K6, Aloe. — yw] Only here and 11°; allied with 


sv from which qw, thorn, cf. 2S, Assyr. stkkatu ; also 5D, D3, 71D (Fran- 
kel, 90; Dl. Prof. 195 f.); literally to twine, here the twisting of thorns into 
a hedge.—avwd] Cf. Na. 119 Is. 3418 Ec. 7°; and with meaning of hooks, 
Am. 42,—a va ona] Her wall, t.e.a wall (for, z.e.) against her. This is a 





* W.R. W. Gardner, AFSL. XVIII. 177. t Che, 2x Joc, 
Cf. Now. Arch. I. 104, 223; II, 2. 
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late word (Am. 91! also being an interpol.); cf. use of 172 with mx (Jb. 19°), 
477 (La. 39). The suggestion of Gardner (4/SZ. XVIII. 177) to retain JAC, 
translating “and build a sheepfold” (cf. Nu. 32!6 34%), is not in harmony 
with the context which describes methods of discipline rather than means 
of protection. Note the cogn. ace. (again in Ez. 22%°) and the chiastic 
arrangement of the last two clauses of v.8.—On mvy v. Baer, p. 60.— 
9. Aawwix) nabx] Cohortative = strong resolution, —Z will go and I will re- 
turn, i.e. I will go back to; or better, Let me go back to. On the verbal 
appos., H. 36; GK. 120d,—anyn 18] The comp, 3p after aw foll. by adv. of 
time which represents a temporal clause, so that the prep. becomes in reality 
a conj.; cf. K6. 308 4. 


B. Israel, after a season of separation from her lovers, will be 
restored to former favor; 2", Israel is kindly and gently 
separated from her lovers, and, as in the coming out of Egypt, is 
guided to the wilderness for discipline ; after this her possessions 
will be given back to her, and she will again be strong and fresh 
as in the days of her youth. 


This, like the former addition, consists of one strophe of six tetrameters. 
It differs from 28-9 (1) in the different usage of 737, cf. 19329 (28) with oi 
sox (218); (2) especially in the entirely different point of view, 2°-9 repre- 
senting Israel as forced away from her lovers, 2!6-!7 as enticed away; 2°-9 
representing the discipline as coming in one way, 2!6 7 as coming in another. 
This piece is clearly late (so Volz, Now., Marti; cf. Now.’s later views, (1) in 
Die Zukunfishoffnungen Israels in der Assyr. Zeit (1902), p. 43, that these 
verses belong to a late utterance of Hosea; (2) in Now.? (1903) that they 
are zot from Hosea, and in any case belong in another connection) because 
of: (1) the. different point of view taken from that in vs. #; there the 
thought is that of puznzzshment pure and simple, here it is tender-hearted 
chastisement with a view to repentance and reformation; there punishment 
only is in mind, here promises of blessing prevail; (2) the different repre- 
sentation here from that in v.®; there the land where Israel dwells is to 
become a barren waste; here Israel is to be driven from its land into the 
desert by Yahweh; (3) the thought of Israel’s obedience to Yahweh in her 
youth (v.17), which does not agree with the representations of 111* and 124; 
(4) the order of thought in v.1’, which is characteristic of later days; Israel’s 
return to Yahweh is here represented as due to Yahweh’s generous bestowal 
of blessings which awaken gratitude, but if Hosea ever contemplated a return 
it must have been as a result of punitive discipline at the hands of Yahweh, 
blessings coming only after repentance; (5) late expressions; e.g. “the valley 
of Achor” is mentioned in Is. 65!; the figure of allurement in the wilder- 
ness has parallels in Ez.; (6) the different rhythm and strophic structure 
from those employed in the genuine verses of the context. 
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16. 125] Gr. pox. — rnp] @ wravd atriy. St. myno. Buhl (ZA W. 
V. 179 ff.) ANMED.— 72707] G as Zonuov. Gr. mr. — 17. mn72] @ 7a 
Krypara adris; DY vinitores gus (= 72); so ©.—nxy own] Oet. and 
Marti, nx snp. Hal. ny DN). — mpn nnpd] @ dcavottae obveow auras 
= 737 nhs? (Oet.); PH ad aperiendam spem; S a&ssaw w2d29, vocal. 
izing nned (Seb.) and following G in the rendering of mMpn.— aay] & rare- 
vwbjoerat; so $; BY canet. Buhl and Marti, ANY. 


16. Zherefore| Not nevertheless, nor but; * but as in v.8 con- 
sequently, 2.e. because she has gone away after her lovers,t v.¥ 
being thus fitted in by the later writer. Cf. Keil’s attempt to co- 
ordinate the “therefore” of vs.8"9"48,_ Behold I am going to 
allure her| From the first word, there is seen here in contrast 
with 2°°, as also with 2", the purpose to use kind words and gentle 
means by which to bring back erring Israel. She will be aWured 
or wooed back. ‘This meaning is assured by the parallel furnished 
in the following line, speak to her heart. The word snp does not 
necessarily have a bad meaning (cf. @, wAav@). Other explana- 
tions suggested are (1) I will loose her bonds (Je. 40%) ;¢ (2) I 
will put it into her head to return while she is yet in exile ; § 
(3) I will cause her to err. || — And bring her into the wilderness | 
The wilderness recalls the events which followed the exodus from 
Egypt. It has been taken (1) asa place of hope as well as of 
affliction ;§ (2) as a place for deliverance, not for punishment.** 
It means the captivity which included the idea of the desert 
between Palestine and Babylon, and also the idea of sojourn in a 
foreign land, for this was in itself like living in a desert (Is. 41”). 
Cf. Wellhausen, who seems to favor the idea suggested in 2°, that 
the writer does not have in mind a wilderness, but the waste con- 
dition of Palestine, a condition which will be changed. — And J 
will speak to her heart| 7.e. speak kindly and encouragingly to her. 
—17. And I will give to her from there her vineyards| This 
means that out of the wilderness, when the purposes of discipline 
sought to be gained thereby have been secured, the vineyards 
which have been taken from her will be restored,ft a reference to 
the time when she leaves the desert. {{ With the present text the 


* Dathe, Ros., New., Hd. {So Buhl (ws.). Sim. 
+ Ew., Ke., Pu., Wii., Or., We., Now., GAS. § Ki. || St. ** Ke, 
tt Wi, Now., Che., e¢ a. tf Ma., Ke. 
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interpretations (1) And there I will give to her, etc.,* (2) that the 
words are spoken ironically, because there are no vineyards in a 
wilderness,f (3) and I will make thereof her vineyards for her, t 
(4) vinekeepers (H), are impossible ; (5) the suggestion § that “I 
will give to her” = the fuller expression “TI will bring to her 
mind” has no parallel in usage ; (6) the interpretation || of sa45 
as “her nourishment,” on the basis of @ and the Assyr. kurmu, 
kurmatu = nourishment, finds no support in Hebrew usage. — 
And the valley of Achor for a door of hope] In contrast with the 
troubling of Israel which took place when Israel was first entering 
into the land ; Jos. 7”: This valley is situated on the northern 
boundary of Judah (Jos. 15’) and probably ran back from Jericho 
into the hills of Judah (Jos. 7“). It is praised as a valley of 
great fertility (Is.65"). Its use here like that of wilderness (v.29) 
is large and free, designating by this historical reminiscence the 
second entrance of Israel into her own land. This entrance will 
be one through @ door of hope, a promise of success.** Some 
understand that the valley of Achor is here mentioned because of . 
its fertility ; + and others that this was a prediction of the exact 
way by which Israel was to return. There is no need for the emen- 
dations of Oettli and Halévy (v.s.), though they furnish a smoother 
connection, viz. “And I will make the valley of Achor, etc.’? — 
And there she shall respond as in the days of her youth) Israel, 
once more, will now yield herself to Yahweh’s will, make response 
to his advances, conform herself to his wishes 54h Ch 2? his 
is better than (1) she will sing, §§ the reference being to antiphonal 
singing like that of Miriam (Ex. 1 5°), for such singing here and 
in vs.** would be out of place, (2) she will humble hersedf, ||\| or 
(3) she will go up thither,{F which certainly goes well with the mee 
of mmw, but is not consistent with the identification of mw with 
dw, and anticipates the smby of the following line. — And as in 
the day when she came up from the land of Egypt] The memory 


ee ee ee eee 


* We. t Hi., We. { Sim. § Bach, || Hal. 
I ZZ. 1. 36; cf. Conder, “ Achor,” in DB, ** So most comm. 

Tt Cal., Ma., e¢ ad. 

TL’A., ©., Z, Stuck, Hes., Hi., Ew., Ke., Che., We., GAS., Now. 

§§ B, AE,, Ki, Cal., Grot., Ros., Mau., Umb., AV., Wii. 

|||] @. 3. {1 Buhl (.5.), 
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of the exodus is one firmly fixed in the minds of the Hebrew 
Datonwchate 63. Am. 2 3° of Mi, 6%) 7% Je; 28 72 ei are? 
PO 23',etc, 


16. mnbD] On the form, v, GK. 935s. “np is used chiefly of persuasion to 
evil, e.g. Dt. 1116 Ex. 226 Jb. 319 Pr. 11°; it is employed to express Yahweh’s 
influence upon prophets in Je. 207 Ez. 149. There is no need to change the 
text with St. and Buhl (v.s.); SAT is supported by the parallelism of the last 
clause of the verse. — 73107] Adv. acc. denoting the end of motion. —nad by] 
The regular Hebr. idiom for cheeringly, comfortingly ; cf. Gn. 348 5071 Ju. 198 
2S. 198 Ru. 2!8 Is. 402. —17. own] Though literally local, z.e. from that place, 
it is in effect temporal, z.c. when she has reached that place I will give, etc. 
The proposal of Oet. and Hal. to read now) or owK) (u5.) relieves the 
difficulty of this phrase, but leaves the clause preceding too indefinite, and 
spoils the tetrameter of both clauses. — ny] ie. ¢roudle,; for an early 
etymological explanation of the name, v. Jos. 7%4#-—=n»pw] The long form 
may have been used for the sake of euphony; note the three a-endings of 
this line. The force of the word is purely local. — 15] Lit. according to that 
which happened in the days of, i.e. as in the days of; on omission of 3 after 5, 
v. GK. 118%; BDB. 455.—7y3] Abstr. pl.; by formations of this kind are 
regularly denoted stages of life, ¢.g. o°31p1, old age, ovina maidenhood,; cf. 
Barth, V2. 55 e. 


C. Israel rescued from all harm, and remarried to Vahweh ; 
2-2, A new ordinance is established that beasts and men shall 
do Israel no harm ; and again shall Israel be betrothed to Yahweh, 
this time in loving kindness, mercy, and faithfulness; and at last 
Israel shall really know Yahweh. 


We have here two somewhat ragged pentameter strophes of four lines 
each. This, like 4 and B, is independent of the chapter as a whole, as well 
as of the other divisions. It is peculiar in: (1) its rhythmic structure, (2) its 
repetitiousness and prolixity, (3) its point of view. It is to be regarded as 
distinct from the chapter as a whole (so Volz, Now.; Marti, 22.2122) because: 
(1) this idyllic picture of a state of universal peace represents later ideals 
(cf. Is. 4°* 6525); (2) the thought of vs.21* has no parallel in the story of 
Hosea’s marriage, which is the basis of chaps. 1-3; (3) the vocabulary and 
phraseology of v.29 are characteristic of a later age; cf. Gn. 9? Lv. 263* 
Ez. 34%. Is, 116 359 24 Zc. 919; (4) a new metre and strophic structure 
appear. Now., in his Zukunfishofinungen Israels in der Assyr. Lett, p. 43, 
withdraws his earlier view that vs.20% are from another hand, and suggests 
that they come from a late utterance of Hosea; in Now.2, however, the 
Hoseanic authorship of v.29 is once more abandoned, 

R 
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20. wavx] T bwax; so %, both = mavix (Seb.).—onasvn] & karou- 
ki oe; similarly 2, ©, reading onawin (Oet.); “A. Kouwtow adrovs.— 
21, pws] Z. Ajpoual ces T poyprpyr.—vawpa pra] A gloss (so Now.), 
incongruous in view of context. — 22, nx ny] D et scies guia ego 
Dominus ; Babyl. Cod., *» 138 92, now corrected to agree with f41@. Gr. nyt. 
Marti, nyt2. 


20. And I will make for them a covenant with the beasts, etc. | 
The pronoun refers to Israel ; and, now, between Israel and the 
lower world of animals a covenant will be established, the essence 
of which will be peace between man and animals. Just such a 
covenant restraining the beasts from harming Israelites, Zc. 11” 
represents Yahweh as breaking; cf. also Ez. 34”. Such a cove- 
nant was rather an “ordinance” than a “ treaty” (Cheyne). Is 
there here and in prophetic references to close relationship of 
animals and men (cf. Nu. 222 Is, 11%9 65” Jb. 5”f Gn. 31f 
Ez. 34”) a survival of the totemistic conception involving a belief 
in a real blood connection? * — And the bow and the sword and 
war I will break out of the land ] There will be peace likewise 
between Israel and other nations (Ps. 46° 76° Je. 49” Is. 9*). War 
(cf. 1’), including everything that relates to battle, is here joined 
with drveak by zeugma.t This late expression finds analogies 
in Is. 2* Mi. 4* Je. 23° 33% — And J will mabe them lie down 
in safely.— 21. Vea, I will betroth thee to me Sorever| Security and 
confidence are the great ends sought in the administration of the 
affairs of a nation. Zo he down in safety (cf. Jb. 118 Is. 14” 
Ly. 26°) is the naive and childlike designation of complete assur- 
ance. But, in order to strengthen the thought and to bring it 
into harmony with the context, the writer goes back to the figure 
of betrothal and marriage, a relationship which, now, shall last 
throughout all time (cf. Jev gr" Isisga*)— Se bindnest ancien 
mercy| The preceding words, 7” righteousness and in judgment, 
are to be omitted as a gloss (v.5.), since they are superfluous by 
the side of v.”; are inapplicable in the strictest sense to the 
figure of betrothal ; present, as they stand, a bizarre arrangement 
of thought; interfere with a smooth strophic structure ; and ex- 








* Cf. Gunkel’s defence of the genuineness of this verse on the ground of the 
antiquity of this conception, Genesis, p. 112, + Cf. Ko, S¢22, 122 f, 
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press the thought of a later period. For the manifestation of 
kindness and mercy on the part of God to Israel, cf. Is. 14! 30% 
49” 54°” Je. 31% Ez. 39%.—22. J will betroth thee to me in 
Jaithfulness, and thou shalt know Yahweh] The thrice-repeated 
statement of betrothal makes it both emphatic and solemn. Fazth- 
JSulness from the time of Isaiah (cf. Is. 11°) had been one of the 
characteristics of Yahweh most frequently dwelt upon in his rela- 
tion to man. Three gifts will thus be brought to Israel as bridal 
gifts, viz. love, mercy, and faithfulness, and as a result Israel zwz// 
know Yahweh (cf. 4'). The custom originally was to pay the 
dowry to the bride’s family (cf. Gn. 34”) as a compensation for 
the loss of her labor ; later this dowry came to be regarded as the 
possession of the wife (cf. Gn. 31”) which provided for her needs 
in case of her husband’s death, or her divorce without due cause.* 
The fact that the gifts of Yahweh here are all such as would tend 
to the happiness of Israel makes it evident that the later marriage 
custom is alluded to.f Everything is given by Yahweh, and 
nothing is asked of Israel in return. 


20. »nn2] The ordinary word for the making of a covenant; the original 
significance of the expression may be seen from Gn. 15! Je. 341% Other 
phrases used of making a cov. are n723 43, Je. 3410; b mena ayaan, Dn. 927; 
Mx nn2 opr, Ez. 1662; nna ow, 2 S. 23°. The breaking of a cov. is expressed 
by 3 73y, Jos. 715; “12 wen, Is, 24°; “3 bn, Mal. 2!; ‘a oxn, 2 K. 1735. — 
py] This prep. often foll. nna n>, but 5 is more frequent; other preps. used 
are n¥ and 7.3. oy is used with the first two nouns here, and understood with 
the third. —nwn nn] The phrase used by J in the creation account, Gn. 21%; 
cf. P’s pana non, Gn. 125, — 21. q»nwix] With the change of figure it becomes 
necessary to change from the 3d pl. m. pron. of v.”° to the 2d fem. sg.; abrupt 
changes of this kind are not infrequent, e.g. 23 18 4° Gn. 49% "6 Dt. Bou abi 
cf. Ké. Sz/, 238 ff. The threefold occurrence of the vb. not only adds empha- 
sis, but also affords opportunity to add several adverbial modifiers without 
cumbering the sentence; cf. K6. S#i/. 298. —prsa] The prep. with this and 
foll, nouns is 3 of price, which usually follows wax with the gift of the bride. 


SE 


A . 
The original force of 3 wns is seen in Ar. (jw i, a fine, price, — 22, rr] A 
common formation for abst. nouns; cf. n23, might; 73), burial; anbn, 
rule; mx\pr, healing; Barth, VB. § 82¢. 








* Cf, Paterson, “‘ Marriage,” D&B.; Benz., “ Marriage,” ZB.; R. F. Harper, Code 


of Hammurabi (1904), PP. 49, 57, 63 ff. 
+ So Now. 
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D. Yahweh's response in faithful love ; 273, « Tezreel (Is- 
rael) asks the plants to germinate ; they call upon the earth for 
its juices; the earth beseeches heaven for rain; heaven suppli- 
cates for the divine word which opens its stores, and Yahweh 
responds in faithful love.” (Cheyne). 


This addition consists of three strophes of trimeter movement, of 4, 3, and 
4 lines. Its characteristics as a piece are clear and beautiful thought, and 
perfect, artistic form, the metre being regular, the parallelism progressive, 
and the strophic structure symmetrical; cf. in the last line of each strophe 
the pronoun followed by a vb. of saying. Both thought and form are highly 
poetic. It is from later times than those of Hosea (so Volz; Marti omits 
2152-%), as is seen from: (1) the fact that it contemplates the full restoration 
of Israel to Yahweh’s favor; (2) the eschatological phrase xinn ova mm, 
which belongs to later times; (3) the use of ay, which is found in this sense 
only in late passages, e.g. 149 Ps. 65° Ec. 1019; (4) the materialistic blessings 
spoken of here which are not in keeping with the spirit of the teachings 
of Amos and Hosea; (5) the new metre and strophic structure; (6) the 
presupposition of the exile contained in v.24, 


23. myx] GS, and Syr.-Hex. om. the first (so also Seb., Oort, Marti), — 
25. any] We. r»nyr (so Bach., Now., Oet.), the suff. referring to bxynn. 
— ANN DY] SB om. AN. —rnbx] G xdpios 6 Gebs pov ef ot, adding >nx (so 
also Hal.); so P, Syr.-Hex. 


23. I will respond to the heavens] The petition from Israel for 
prosperity comes last of all through the heavens to Yahweh, who 
is the fountain head of authority. The representation is not 
merely poetical ; for it was the popular belief that rain and dew 
came as the direct gifts of Yahweh. It was at his command that 
the clouds were opened or remained closed ; cf. Am. 9 Jo: 3¥ 
Ez. 34°" 47°, also Dt. 28% Ly. 26,24, And they shall re- 
spond to Jezreel| The corn, wine, and oil will respond to Israel, 
here called Jezreel with reference to the meaning of the word, 
God sows; cf. the use made of it in v.22, 95. And I will sow 
her unto me in the land] Cf. Je. 31°, Jezreel = Israel restored, 
is to be sown again in the land, this time unto, z.e. for, Yahweh. 
All Israel, wherever scattered, will return to the land of their 
ancestors. The purpose of the sowing is, of course, that they may 
bring forth fruit. — 7 wil? have pity upon the un-pitied one] The 
name of 1° is here reversed. — And to not-my-people I will say, 
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thou art my people| The name of 1° is likewise reversed. — And 
they will say, thou art my God | Israel’s confession ; cf. Zc. 13° 
Rom. 9” 1 Pet. 2”, 


28. xy90 pya AN] For the use of this phrase in other late passages, cf. 
v.18 Jo. 418 Mi. 59 Zc. 13%. Other phrases of similar import are: mm) NINN OYA 
(Zc, 131); oNa DD TAIN (Am. 9!8); NmA Nya aM (Am. 538); po--INN AM 
(Jo. 31); Dam MANA AM (35 Mi. 41).—mayx] Repeated for the sake of 
rhetorical effect; to omit it once, as some do, spoils the rhythm of the passage, 
and robs it of its dignity in some measure. —07)] From this point on through 
v.74 the clauses are all circumstantial, depending upon v.24, 


LL. Lsrael’s vast numbers, united as one family under Yahweh, 
and victorious against all enemies; 2**.—In the future time, 
Israel’s numbers will be beyond calculation ; instead of estrange- 
ment from Yahweh, her people will be recognized as the sons of 
the living God; and instead of schism between north and south, 
there will be united action resulting in victory over all opposers. 


We have here two strophes of four lines each, in the pentameter movement. 
Each strophe contains an important idea, and both together form a splendid 
unity. Strophe 1: Israel’s numbers will be great, and she will again become 
Yahweh’s people. Strophe 2: She will be reunited, and thus enabled to meet 
all enemies. This piece has been recognized as occupying an impossible place, 
and has been transferred to the end of chap. 2 (so Heilprin, 7e Historical 
Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, Il. 125 f.; St., Kue. A227. II. 319; Che., Ko. 
Einl.; Gu., GAS., Oet.). The grounds urged for this are the fact that it avoids 
the abrupt transition from threat to promise involved in passing from 1° to 
21; the better connection secured in placing 2! after the promises of 270-%; 
and the very similar arrangement found in Rom. 9”>f where these verses are 
quoted. But it is superfluous after 2”, being little more than a repetition of 
vs.2-%5; it uses prnq (v.2) in an altogether different sense from that in vs.?0 
and 25. yny-xb is given a different interpretation from that in v.%°; and it forms 
a very poor ending for chap. 2. It is better to treat it as an entirely later piece 
(We.; Sta. GVZ.1.577; Co. ZAW. VII. 285, and Ein. 172; Giesebrecht, Bez- 
trige zur Jesaiakritik, 213 ff.; Oort, 727. XXIV. 358 ff.; Loft.; Che.in WRS. 
Proph. p. xviii; Volz, Now.; Seesemann, 33; Da. D&B. II. 425; Marti, ZB. 
2122; Grimm, Ziturg. Append. 61 ff.); because, in its present position, it 
breaks the connection, nor can it be satisfactorily placed elsewhere; the refer- 
ence to Judah is suspicious, the rest of the chapter speaking only of Israel; it 
presupposes the exile (v.?); its vision of Israel’s future passes beyond Hosea’s 
horizon; the tremendous increase of Israel is a later eschatological concep- 
tion (Gn. 2217 3212 Is, 4819); and it differs in poetic form from every other 
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section of this chapter. Skipwith (/QR. VI. (1893) 298) joins 2)? to end of 
chap, 3, but rules out 3°, 2!, and 22, with the exception of the last clause, 
a) 2172 19, as an exilic interpolation. @ and & give vs.!” to chap. 1, and v.2 
to chap. 2. 


1, m7] G and & use past tense, changing to fut. in the second wm. &, by 
mistake, inserts negative. Gr. suggests the insertion here of Is. 224 (Mi, 41“), 
—o1ppa] Transl. literally in all versions, viz. iz the place where; % introduces 
the apodosis with there.—2. wxn] G dpxjv; so L.—-7nx] Gr. would add 
here: dsxynt poya oma Sy y22.—3. o>mne... ons] Read both nouns 
in sg. with @ and & (so We., Now., GK. 96, Marti). Oet. retains pl., but 
vocalizes the second noun, o>-p5nxb.— yy] Bach. reads 952), and would 
transfer the whole clause to the conclusion of 18, ; 


1. And it shall come to pass that the number of the children of 
Lsrael shall be] It is of Northern Israel that he speaks,* for in v2 
Judah is distinguished ; cf. also 1°’.— As the sand of the sea] Cf. 
Gn. 13 22” 32” Jos. 11* Is. 10%. Prosperity always includes 
numbers ; cf. Mi. 2” Is. 48". — Lnstead of its being said ] Better +t 
than 7” the place where it was said, which has many supporters. ¢ 
— Ye are “ not my people”| The name designating their estrange- 
ment from Yahweh (1°) will no longer be used. In its place will 
be given to them a title denoting the closest fellowship with him, 
viz. the sons of the living God], not sons of idol-gods. This 
phrase (cf. 1 S. 17 Dt. 5°) includes two important elements, viz. 
(1) sons (cf. Nu. 21” Mal. 2") of God, in accordance with the 
common Semitic conception that the nation is the offspring of 
the deity ;§ (2) the expression Aving God, i.e. a god who is the 
fountain or source of life (cf. Ps. 42? 84°) ; here used for the first 
time (except perhaps the use by J in Jos. 3”) ; cf. its later usage 
in oaths, Ju. 8 1 S. 14%: *, placed even in the mouth of the deity, 
Dt. 32% Nu. 14”-*, etc.; v. especially Am. 8“. This verse is not 
entirely consistent with 2”, v.s.—2. And the children of Judah 
and the children of Israel shall be gathered together| The separa- 
tion of north and south at the death of Solomon, although brought 
about by prophetic influence (cf. 1 K. 112 12” 4) is regarded by 
Hosea (3°* 8* 13) and by the writer of this passage as lacking 





* Merc., Hd., Sim., Ke., Che., Now., Marti, e¢ a/.; on the contr., Hi. 
t Ki., Grot., Hi., Ew., AV., Che., We., Now., Marti, e¢ al. 
{ GSD, Dathe, Ros., Umb., Ke., Wii. § See WRS. Sem. 40 ff. 
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divine approval. This schism, therefore, will be healed (cf. Is. 11¥ 
Ez. 37”).— And they shall appoint for themselves one head] This 
head is a king, probably of the Davidic family. — And they shall 
go up out of the land| i.e. the land of exile (cf. Ezr. 21 7° Ne. 
12'), the whole reference being to the time and circumstances of 
the scattering.* Some prefer to understand go uw of marching 
to battle (cf. Na. 2? Jo. 1°), the land in this case is Palestine, now 
too small for the inhabitants, who therefore seek to enlarge their 
territory (Am. 9” Is. 1174 Mi. 2” 8).¢ Besides, it is urged, the 
going up from the land of captivity could not have preceded the 
appointment of a common king. Still others { understand Egypt 
to be referred to (cf. Ex. 1”) and used symbolically of all captivity. 
Notice also may be taken of the translation, shey shall grow up 
from the ground, t.e. like grain after it is sowed. § — For great 
shall be the day of Jezreel| Does this mean the day of scattering, || 
referring to the dispersion? Or does it mean the day of sowing ?¢ 
Clearly the latter, for the name Jezreel has been given a new 
meaning. In the former case, great means érrib/e ; in the latter, 
glorious. By this name the writer evidently described the day of 
Yahweh, the time when punishment was to be meted out to Israel’s 
foes and blessings showered upon Israel herself.—3. Say ye fw 
your brother, “ my people,” and to your sister, “ compassionated”” | 
This is only a repetition of 2”. The words have been taken as 
addressed (1) to the people of Judah bidding them greet the re- 
turning Israelites and welcome them back to the land ;** (2) to 
the disciples of the prophet bidding them announce to the whole 
nation the news of its restoration to Yahweh’s favor ; f+ (3) to the 
members of the united kingdom bidding them greet each other as 
Yahweh’s people ;{{ (4) to those who had been allowed to remain 
in the land, bidding them welcome the returning exiles ; §§ and 
(5) as a fragment of some lost statement. ||| 


1, 3°] Potential impf. denoting possibility; H.22, 2a; cf. Je. 3157 33%, the 
only other occurrences of the Niph. used of impossible acts as here. —axpn3a 
3wx] = wey nnn; for another instance of this use, cf. Is. 337. The regular 





* Ki., Cal., Ros., Mau., Hd., Wii., We., Now., Marti, e¢ ad. 

+ Hi., Ew., Umb., St., Che. { Hi., Ew., Umb., Marti. §§ Marti. 
fon Kes § Reuss. ** So Hi. tt Che. |||| Meinhold. 
|| Theod., AE., Cal. tt Hng., Ke., Wii., Or. 
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significance of the phrase is local, im the place where (Ly. 4% 2S, 1571 1 K. 
2119 Je, 22!2 Ez. 21% Ne, 414); cf. GK. 130¢; K6. 3374, and 393. — DN] 
Customary impf. in the first instance; simply future in the second.— 2. yn] 
Really a noun in adverb. acc. = in his unitedness; always having the force of 
an adv. = together, in union. — wx] Used of the head of the state; cf. 15. 
1517 Nu. 144. The phrase wx ow is found only here; cf. Nu. 144, wxr yn3; 
Is. 34, }n2 with acc. of person and Ww in apposition; Ps. 18#, ow with acc. 
of person, followed by wxab.—8. d>nInx] = panne, the final radical has 
disappeared here as in Jos. 218 Ez, 16°1.%.61; cf. GK. 96. The context, how- 
ever, requires the reading o2ninx; but cf. K6. 258f. 


§ 6. Yahweh’s contention with Israel, on account of sins 
encouraged by the priests. 4'%. Yahweh has a contention with 
Israel; for on every side is wickedness. In this wickedness the 
religious guides, the priests, take the lead; and for their failure to 
perform their duty they shall be rejected, degraded, and put to 
confusion. Because of their example the people of Israel indulge 
in idolatry and adultery. May Judah not join in iniquity with 
Israel, who is committed to vice, and will continue until the enemy 
utterly confounds and destroys her. 


This piece contains five strophes of twelve lines each; the measure is trim- 
eter, occasionally falling into dimeter. Strophe 1 (vs.1-2:3) describes the 
situation; Strophe 2 (vs.* 44.5.5) places the responsibility upon the priests; 
strophe 3 (vs.7: 8-910. 12a) describes further the priest’s responsibility; strophe 4 
(vs.l. ed. 18. 4abe) pictures the madness of the people in their sensual indul- 
gence; while strophe 5 (vs.1°: 16-17. 18.19) depicts Israel’s sins and her conse- 
quent destruction. Cf. Ew., who makes four strophes, 15: 610. 11-15. 16-19; also 
Wii, who divides, 13 410.114.1516; and Marti, who secures thirteen strophes 
of four lines each, omits ys.?-5. 64.10.15. 16%, and transposes v.!! to follow v.14. 
In the present arrangement the following transpositions have been made, 
viz. (1) of v.12 to precede v.'; this leaves (a) a better connection with 
v.10, than v.1 afforded; (4) a better connection with v.12, than v.12¢ afforded; 
(¢) a much easier connection for the circ. clause in 22; and (d) no good 
ground for calling v.! an interpolation (Ru., Now.), although it is proverbial 
in form and contents; (2) of v.44 to precede }n5, the last word in v.4 as 
the text now stands. These words (35) pax oy)) (@) are evidently out 
of place where they are, the context contrasting on (the priests) with the 
young women of the nation; (4) fit in perfectly with the last clause of v.* 
as amended (v.2.), adding still another circumstantial detail of the picture, 
Yea, a people, etc.; (¢) perfect the symmetry of strophe 2, while they com- 
pletely destroy that of strophe 4, in which they are now found; and (d@) on 
this supposition need no longer be regarded (Ru., Now.) as a gloss. 
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IV. 1-8. Zhe announcement of Vahweh’s contention and its 
occasion. Listen, Israel, to Yahweh: The land lacks everything 
good; it abounds in everything bad: consequently it, with all its 
life, is now suffering. 


In this strophe the parallelism is less regular than in the remaining strophes; 
but the irregularities greatly heighten the artistic effect. These consist of 
(1) the elegiac measure (3, 2) with which it opens; (2) the gradual abandon- 
ment of shorter for longer lines, until in lines 7 and 8, the climax is reached 
in the long series of infinitives, making tetrameters, in which the very vowels 
(a and 6) add to the strength of the passage (cf. the repetition of }»x in the 
preceding line, the sound of which is well adapted to the thought); (3) the 
gradual falling away again of the sound in lines 9-12, The whole strophe 
is a magnificent example of the musical swell (crescendo and diminuendo) 
expressed in measure and sound. 


1. a4] @ xplows.—2. wp] @ xéxutar; DB tnundaverunt; % 
All disregard the pausal accent. @ and ¥& add éml rijs vis, perhaps = y73 
(= 7782), a wrong reading of 1315, which was later corrected, the old reading 
being allowed to remain (Vol.).—on1] HHS sg.— wa] S addwo.— 
3. on 55x] G kal puxpurOjcerar abv maouv rots, k.7..; G42, O. kal ope- 
KpuvOnoerat, K.T.A.3 seo. — Ww] @ adds kat ovv rots éprerots THs 
yis; soL.—o2] G@ om.— wow] DH congregabuntur; G éxdelovowy. 


1. Hear the word of Yahweh| This word was spoken after 
the death of Jeroboam II. (743 B.c.), and during the anarchical 
period which immediately followed (Zechariah, Shallum, and 
Menahem all coming to the throne within a year),* or a little 
later, perhaps in the reign of Pekah (736 B.c.).f It is with 
these words that Hosea’s public ministry really begins, the pre- 
ceding chapters (1-3) being intended rather to picture the 
internal and domestic struggle which led him to enter upon 
the ministry. Hosea’s experience, as described in chaps. 1-3, 
sustained a relation to his prophetic work similar to that which 
Isaiah’s vision (chap. 6) sustained toward his ministry. { While 
nothing is said, the sense is evident that these words are spoken 
through Hosea and to Northern Israel, for in v.” Judah is dis- 
tinguished from Israel. — Yahweh has a contention with| ‘This 
was not merely “a just cause,’ nor a reproof, accusation, § but 








* So Ma., Ros., Schro. t Cf. WRS. Proph. 183. 
t+ Riehm, Zzz/. 48. § Schmidt, Now. 
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contention, quarrel (cf. Mi. 6? Je. 2°).* A relationship has 
existed between Yahweh and Israel, the terms of which Israel 
has not observed. The time has come when Yahweh will enter 
into contention with the nation.— For there is no truth... 
love ... knowledge of God] This is a negative statement of 
Hosea’s ideal. By ¢ruth he means fidelity, honesty, constancy, 
trustworthiness in thought, word, and deed (cf. Je. 9* *) ; by Love 
he means not love of man for God, nor love of God for man ; 
but love for fellow-men (cf. Gn. 21%; cf. for the use of these 
two words together, Gn. 32” (of God) ; Gn. 24” 47” Ps. 85” (of 
man)). The opposite of fidelity and love are indicated in the 
following verse. These elements of character and of conduct 
are lacking, because there is lacking also she knowledge of God 
in which they take root. By this he means not knowledge of 
Yahweh (cf. 2” 4° 5* 6°), which would be from the standpoint 
of those times something less broad, more national; but “the 
general, legal, divine duty of humanity.” — 2. Swearing and 
Ling | t.e. perjury (cf. sw mbx, 10*). dx alone means simply 
swearing, of which in itself there was no prohibition, unless, 
perhaps, the reference is to cursing, which is so common in the 
East (cf. Mat. 5**).{ The two together stand in opposition 
to “truth.” §— And killing and stealing and committing adultery | 
Violation of the 6th, 8th, and 7th commandments. The infini- 
tives absolute are used instead of the finite form of the verb 
for vividness and emphasis ; cf. 6 above. These are in opposi- 
tion to “love.” The fancied “ security in Samaria” (Am. 62) 
no longer exists. There is every reason to suppose that the 
decalogue in its original form was at this time in existence. || 
— They break into] sc. the houses of their neighbors (Jb. 24"), or, 
acts of violence.{ Cf. also the word op = robber (Ez. 18%) ; 
and the interpretation which makes the act a breaking into the 
law.** Cf. © above. — Blood strtking blood The plural = blood- 








* Wii., GAS. 
t Carl Abel, Ueder den Begriff der Liebe in einigen alten und neuen Sprachen 
(Berlin, 1872), p. 63. ft So Cal. § Now. 


|| See WRS. art. “ Decalogue,” Enc. Brit.; Paterson, art. “ Decalogue,” DB.; 
Ew. Gesch, Isr.8 I], 231 ; Kue., Rel. Isr. I, 285 ; but cf. W. E. Addis, art. “ Deca- 
logue,” ZB.; We. Comp. Hex. 331 f.; Sta. GV/. 1. 457 ff., and Marti. 

{1 Che. ** Rashi, Ki, 
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shed ; z.¢. murder follows immediately upon murder. The phrase 
is a striking one, but this fact and the change of subject need not 
excite suspicion.* — 38. Therefore the land mourns] The prophet 
evidently speaks not of some future ¢ or past { calamity, but of 
one present, a severe drought existing at the time.§ It is doubt- 
ful whether he has in mind, at this point, the anarchy which fol- 
lowed Jeroboam’s death. || — And every denizen in it languishes| 
This refers not merely to animals, but as well to men. — Lven 
to the beasts of the field, etc.| Even to** or including (cf. Gn. 7) 
is preferable to (a) ¢hrough,t} making the beasts the agents, as also 
to (4) together with (cf. Gn. 9°), tt (¢) among, putting birds and 
beasts on a level with men, §§ and (¢) for the lack of. |\\| — While 
even the fish of the sea are taken away| This is the climax of 
the presentation, the drought being so great that the streams are 
dried up, the phrase on "34 not being restricted to fish actually 
in the sea.§§ The association of the animal world and even the 
inanimate world with man in his suffering is an idea widely held 
among the prophets (Am. 8° Is. 16% 24° Zp. 17° Je. 124 Jo. 1° 8; 
cf. Rom. 8”), and is based upon the early belief that land and 
man and animal were in some way closely connected.*** Cf. the 
totemistic conception referred to on 2”. 


1. 15] Used demonstratively, as in Ps. 11810 (cf. BDB. p. 472), as a particle 
of asseveration = “surely, etc”; or better, to introduce direct discourse, as 
in Gn. 2120 Ju. 616 (cf. BDB. p. 471; H. 47, 3@); not causal (Wii.), nor 
explanatory and introducing a parenthetic clause (Sim.).— a] Cf. the 
forensic terms uawp, Jawsuit or case, as in Dt. 1018 Jb. 1318 234 1 K. 8%, and 
Mi. 7°, where the two words are used as parallels; and 17 used in similar 
sense in Dt. 178 Ps. 140! Jb. 3514.—psx] Its repetition is significant. Cf. 
also Ho. 3* Nu. 215 Jos. 61 1 K. 18?9 Jb. 3422 Is. 412° 1 S, 2612; for cases of 
psx joined with two or more words, cf. Ne. 417 Gn. 4139 456 Dt. 1212 Je. 2217, 
—2. 12 nbs] These five infinitives furnish one of the best examples of the 
use of the inf. abs. for a finite vb.; H. 28, 5a; GK. 113 77; K6. 2174, 4; 
cf. also Is. 215 Je. 845 Ec. 42. 1y23, 1p] Pfs. denoting an action begun in 
the past and still continuing. Cf. Dr. § 8; cf. also Am. 514 Ps, 21 Is. 21%, 
—u oon] Is clearly a circ. clause, H. 45,1; GK. 142, ¢; Dr. § 156f.— 





* We., Now.; cf. Hal. {| Marti. §§ Schmidt. 
+ Ros., Wii. ** So Ew., GAS. |||| Geb. 
ike: tt Abar. 1 Now. 


§ Sim., Now. || Che. tt Stuck, Wii. ¥®® WRS. Rel. Sem. 126. 
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8. baxn] Descriptive, H. 21, 1.—bpx] Pi'lal; cf. also Jo. 129 Is, 339 Je. 142, 
— 2] Distributive; GK. 1274; BDB. p. 481¢.—na... Hy2] On force 
of 3, cf. Gn. 721 817 910.16 Ex, 1219 Nu, 3141, —an 4 D1] Another circ. clause, 
adding a new feature in the details of the description. 


4-6. The Priest responsible for Israel’s wickedness. The people 
need not blame each other for the wretched condition of things 
on every side. It is thou, O priest, who dost cause this mischief, 
and for this reason thou shalt fall. Thy whole stock shall perish. 
As thou hast rejected knowledge, so I will reject thee 3 as thou 
hast forgotten me, so will I forget thee. 


The poetic form is a regular trimeter movement in twelve lines. Three 
important modifications of the text require to be made. These are: (1) A 
change in the reading of y73 :2.0> Joy, which will place jn in the following 
verse (v.2.). (2) The connection of abvb (v.5) with what follows, and the 
omission of yin »nN4); this secures a better division of the words, as well as 
better thought. (3) The transfer of vad» pay xb oy from v.14 to follow v.‘. 
This clause is plainly out of place where it now stands, In the new position 
it fits well and completes the strophe. 


4. x] G bros; B veruntamen; %= because no one is, etc. — Bach. 4x 
wx nov devia ay bs wos = only let no one strive with him (z.z. Yahweh) and 
let no one reprove for my people, etc. Ru. now2 mp2 > = for the blamer 
is as the blamed one and my people, etc. —]73 :a1n> Joy] G 6 8 rads fou 
@s dytideyduevos lepeds = y> WIb> ny (Vol.); 3 |pewdso Lowe yl yraso 
= 7733 an Joyy (Seb.); 7A. ws 6 dvridiexdy lepet; XZ. ws dvrippnois 4 mpds 
iepéa. Read ny) (with Beck, Béckel, Bach., Ru., GAS., Now., Oet., e¢ ai.) 
and p33 (with Beck, Bickel; Mosapp, ZA W. V. 185; GAS.), and transfer 
173 to beginning of y.® as a vocative (GAS.). Beck reads }nda as voc. at end 
of v.4. Mosapp (ZAW. V. 185), yaa wane dy) = and the people worship 
like their priestlings. Hermann (SX., 1879, P- 516; so K6. 360¢), »29D FD 
172 = and with thee is my strife, O priest. Mich. yaa sap 727) = and thy 
people act like those who strive with me, O priest. WRS. (Proph. 408; 
so Che.), AD 92. 40 )¥) = and thy people have rebelled against me, O priest. 
Oort (7% 7.and Em.; so Val., Gu.), yAIA 924 “py, the n> being due to dittog. 
Bewer (/BL. XXI. r10f.), 12 3D Foy) = “ and thy people is striving thus,” 
the phrase being a gloss explanatory of 4¢, Gr, 72 7a Woy), and Hal. 
172 2" Jy) = and thy people it is that blames thee, O priest. New. op> 
17) N3:7n) = and as is the people, so is the provocation of the priest. Heil- 
prin, }23 yann> yoy. Ru. (so We.’, Now.), yma 32 ‘oy) = and my people 
are like thee, O priest. Marti, fol. Duhm, 7755 xv23) wpb> oy.— 14d. xb dy 
vad» pa] G Kal 6 rads 6 curtwy (some codd. ov ‘cuvlwv) cuveréxero pera, 
mépyys, connecting the first two words of v5 with v4; so S. Gr. 12. 
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Gardner (A/SZ. XVIII. 179), wads avpsan oy) = and with | adulterers they lie 


down.— 5. nbw>] @ dobevioe (=bvn); & DNb2Zje (= nbper (?)). 
Read op. nnbvis (so We., Now., Oet., Marti). Cf. Bach’s sugg. that on] 
may represent an original vocative, e.g. oyn or 1720.— ny] Some Mss. of 
@ per’ abrod (so also Ru.).—7bb] @ reads nbvbb, and joins to following 
clause; makes it a separate clause. Ru. ndyba, — ox mp] @ wpolwoa 
(= N12); “A. 0. vurds eovbrnoa; BH nocte tacere fect matrem tuam; 


& ysl Rodeo. Gr. yoy niet. Bach. anny ypn (in Pracparationen 
(1892); but later in Untersuch. (1894), BY NDT pabybs, for 1 ads), 
Ru. pawn apy). = Wkl. api on5 noob =I ‘will turn thy day into night 
(Unter stich. 181; so Val.). For qox, Now. 723, and Hal. ay. Gardner 
(A/SL. XVIII. 178) om. Jax :n7) as a dittog. Marti, 12 ON NDT. — 6. 1073] 
® renders like »n.n7 (w.s.), but in pass.; so S$; W conticuit. Gardner, 7073. 
—nbdxp nya Anse] Marti, AND NYIITNN, — JNDxNDN] Read with many Mss. 
yoxnDx. Bach. (Pr.) app ane DNDN. —v22] WkI. 12(?); Bach. (Pr.) an93. 
Marti changes all 2 pers. forms to 3 pers. in vs.> 6, 


4. Stull let none find fault, and let none reprove| Who speaks? 
The prophet, and of his own words uttered in vs.’°. This reproof 
of Israel, he concedes, is really out of place ; it is at all events use- 
less. — Since my people are but lke their priestlings| This mean- 
ing (a) is supported in part (my people) by G (v.s.) ; (6) furnishes 
clearly the thought demanded by the context (cf. the reading 
“since my people are like thee, O priest”; but this makes it 
necessary to keep “ priest” where it stands, thus maintaining two 
difficulties) ; (¢) is in accord with the use of “ priestlings”’ else- 
where, this word always having a bad sense (cf. 10° 2 K. 23° 
Zp. 1*). This circumstantial clause, giving a reason why the people 
should not be upbraided, is strengthened by another, transferred 
from v.4.—14d. Yea, a people stupid (and) falling to ruin] A 
more appropriate juxtaposition could scarcely have been effected. 
—5. O priest! thou shalt fall by day| For text, v.s. According 
to another interpretation this should read thou dost stumble, and 
refers to the actual sin* in which the priest is engaged, rather 
than to the punishment which is to fall upon him.f The render- 
ing dy day is given, though incorrectly, to avn by @% and others. } 
—And the prophets also shall fall with thee| These are the proph- 
ets, the word being collective, who prostituted their calling for the 





* So Marck, Sim. + So Ki., Ros., Ew., Now. teg. Hal. 
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sake of support; they were in great numbers at many times, cf. 
Je. 5° 6% 14% 1 K. 22°f, and made prophecy a means of liveli- 
hood (Mi. 3" Am. 7”). They would perform their functions 
even while in a drunken condition, Is. 287.* — And by night I 
will destroy thy mother| Cf. @Y. Confusion has arisen between 
the two meanings of the verb, “to be silent,” and “ to destroy ” 
(u.t.). Zhy mother hardly means the nation (cf. 27), for the 
pronoun evidently refers to the priest, and it is the priest of whom 
the prophet now speaks; but rather, thy stock, t te. a portion of 
the nation, the caste or clan of priests ; cf. czty used in this sense 
(2 S. 20" Ps. 1497), with which may be contrasted “I will also 
forget thy children” (v.°). Indeed, Nowack so renders the phrase 
here, changing the text (v.s.).—6. My people will be destroyed by 
reason of their lack of knowledge] This sentence determines the 
meaning to be attached to the verb of v.**, and also seems to favor 
the conclusion there reached on “ thy mother,” — since now the 
people are dealt with as a whole. The knowledge lacking is 
knowledge of God (cf. v.”). The ordinary rendering without 
knowledge utterly fails to express the sense. The reference is not 
to the present situation, but to the future destruction of the people 
because of the sins into which the priest has led them. Nowack 
and Wellhausen, without good reason (viz. because it is unneces- 
sary to the connection, and because it has no corresponding par- 
allel member), treat this line as a gloss. — Because thou hast 
rejected knowledge| It is evidently the priest who is addressed § 
(both on account of the preceding context, and on account of the 
phrase following), and not the nation ;|| and besides, the idea of 
the nation as a priest-nation is probably late. “ Knowledge, viz. 
of God’s revealed will, was theoretically a deposit in the priestly 
order (Dt. 33” Ez. 44% Mal. 2")." I —T reject thee from being 
priest to me] Clearly Hosea had at one time recognized the 








* V. Da. Exp. sth ser. II. I-17; and art. “ Prophets and Prophecy,” DB.; May- 
baum, Proph. 85-130; Sm. Rel. 248-255; WRS. OTFC. 278 ff. 

t Jer., Ki., Ma., Ros., Hi., Sim., Ke., Wi, GAS.; cf. Or. 

t Schmidt, WRS. Proph. 407; Che. 

§ So AE., Ki., Cal., Bauer, Eich.,Ros., Mau., Ew., Che., We., GAS., Now. 

|| Stuck, Schré., Hi., Umb., Sim., Ke., Wii. 

‘I Che. On the importance attached to knowledge of God by Hosea, see espe- 
cially GAS. chap. XXI, 
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Northern priesthood as legitimate. This is a rejection of the 
entire priest-clan; and not of the priest-nation (Ex. 19° is early 
preéxilic ; Dt. 7°, barely preéxilic; Is. 61°, exilic). oxy is the 
opposite of 7m3.— And (because) thou hast forgotten the law of 
thy God | The sorah, instruction, was supposed to be a deposit 
with the priests, and God was supposed to be particularly near to 
them. ‘This instruction was in considerable part oral; but even 
at this date there must have been a written code (the Covenant 
code, Ex. 20%-23%).* J will forget thy children, even I letras 
the members of the clan, Winckler’s suggestion of “thee” for 
“thy children” being unnecessary in view of Dt. 33°*. 


4. 4%] Here in its limitative sense, however (Wii), cf. Gn. 94 Ps. 4916 
Jb. 131°, rather than asseverative (Ki.), of which examples occur in Gn. 4428 
Ps, 731.— vx .. . ws] Note chiasm; cf. the view which would make the 
second wn the object of the vb. (Hi.). @ paraphrases the first wx by “5p, 
the second by 133.—’11 ny] A circ. clause, H. 45, 12; GK. 141; cf. Ké. 
360¢.—14d. 025) pray xb ayy] The impf.’s are codrdinate and are adjectival; 
H. 21, 4; GK. 155 f.—5. now] If yao is placed in v.®, either (2) ) is used 
to mark apodosis (cf. Is. 67 Ho. 84 Am, 1+), GK. 1124; K6é. 4155; or (4) 
the ) may be omitted and the vb. treated as a proph. pf. In any case it is 
future in idea, not frequentative.—onn] It is difficult to treat 01 with the 
article, when the corresponding bv has none; the natural rendering ‘0-day 
is inappropriate; hence the suggestion of We. (v.s.).— mp1] Cf. confusion 
in versions. To be distinguished are: mp5 I., to be like; and an" IL, to 
be silent, to cease, to cause to cease, to destroy (= ann; cf. on4, to be dumb, 
silent, Wii., p. 146), which occurs four times in Hosea, viz. here and in 4§ 
107-15, elsewhere in sense of destroy, Is. 65 151 Zp. 111 Je. 62 47> Ob.® Ez. 32? 
Ps, 49%: 21, —6. 073] Pl. the subj. being collective, H. 40, 44; GK. 145 4; 
not to be taken as future (so KG. 129) but as present pf.; the change of time 
is marked by the dropping of the 1 cons. which appears in previous verse. — 
nyo San] yD is causative; from lack of knowledge; cf. the use of sbap in 
which 7p is neg., the 53 being a second neg. (as in pND) = without knowing 
= suddenly, Is. 518; cf. Kd. 403 e. —NDNDN)] & (after D), a mistake retained 
on account of the superstition entertained concerning the letter; it is desig- 
nated (note the © over it) by the Massoretes as 71n> 2.e. superfluous, and is 
lacking in nearly a hundred Mss. (cf. Kenn. and De Rossi zz doc. ; cf. cod. 
Babyl. 1010 A.D.); so BSZ. and BDB.; Ew. § 247 ¢, treats the word as an 
Aramaic form. The 1 with Sewa (De. Complutensische Varianten, 18 f.; Baer, 
Duodecim Prophetarum, 61) marks the apodosis; GK. 112%; K6. 415 2.— 
jn20] Reg. use of jo =that thou no more shalt be priest; H. 41, 4d@; GK. 





* See Kit. I. 94; Di., We., Kue., Co. Zzz/., Bu. ZAW. XI. 
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119%.—n2wn)] Paral. with nox and dependent on °3, presenting an addi- 
tional point, and further, because thou hast forgotten; cf. GK. 111 «.—n7n 
nbs] Hosea uses 7707 three times, viz. here and in 8!-12, In all three cases 
there is evident reference to a body of priestly instruction; on the original 
meaning of the word, see We. Pro/. 394; Sm. Re. 36; Benz. Arch. 408, and 
art. “ Law and Justice,” £B., Now. Arch. Il.97; Dr., art. “Law,” D&., but 
cf. K6. Offenbarung, Il. 347; Baudissin, Priesterthum, 207.— 3x 03] Triple 
emphasis; (@) as expressed by 0), (4) as expressed by the use of the pro- 
noun; (c) as indicated in the position of the pronoun. 


7-10, 12 a,b. The priests’ wickedness, their contagious exam- 
ple, and their abandonment of Vahweh. The wickedness of the 
priests is great in proportion to their number. They live on the 
vices of the people. Their punishment shall come upon them as 
a reward for their deeds. They shall perish, because, filled with 
sensuality, they have abandoned Yahweh their God, and gone to 
consulting with that which is wood. 


This strophe presents no irregularities; v.11 being made to follow v.122, the 
logical difficulty involved in going from y.!0 to v.4, and from vy. to y.12 is 
avoided. Every line is a good trimeter. 


7%. 0299] G@= ona1>.—73] Bach. 032, without necessity, yet with force. 
—omna3] Geiger (Urschrift, p. 316; so Gr.), foll. Jew. Sopherim, 23, — 
4] Om. with %.— Vox] Read ron with ST (so Geiger; Houtsma, 727. 
IX. 60; Oort, 7kT7. and Em.; Val., Ru., GAS., Marti; cf. Buhl, ZK W. 
1881, pp. 227f.). Gr. p.—8. nxon] GP pl. (so Oort, Zm.); ©. duaprlas 
6 Aads pou éobie. Kohler (Bib. Gesch. II. Pt. ii, 33 ff.), nxten.— bax] Bach. 
bax» (?); Gardner, ab ayy = they consent to it. Bewer (/BZ. XXI.111f.), 
on. — ony] & pl. Oet., Marti, and Now.2 yy. — xv] Bewer would either 
read xt» and om. previous 5x, rendering, “ My people’s sin shall devour it 
and their guilt shall take away its life,” or change 5x to by = “and because 
of their guilt shall they take, etc.” —.w5)] In some Mss. dvb}; so in all 
versions (so also Hi., Oort, Gr., Bach., Ru., Now., Oet.). Wii. and Marti, 
wo13. cf GK. 145 #.—9, jn29] Ru., on basis of Gs wvoab sy new, 
inserts ex p9p2 122.— yy] & pl. suff. as also in 1b and wodyn.— 10. wer] 
Read wm, foll. @, xarevOsywory (so also We., Oort, Val., Bach., Now.). 
2., 8. rhyOurOjoovrar; W cessaverunt,; % » Ru, wpe. Gr. yy. — 
170] Perhaps to be read amy (We., Oort, Now., Oet., Marti). — nv] G 
transl. as inf. expressing purpose and connects nix of v.21! with it as object; 
& joins to v.11 and renders, aSau30. Oort (7%7. and Em.) om, as gloss. 
Bach., foll. Saadia, supposes a m1 to have been lost from end of v.12, Now. 
and We., qe x5 (?). Gardner connects with it as obj. the first word of 
v.11, pointing nx}. Oort and Marti Suspect the last five words of v.20 to 
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be an editorial addition. —12a, d, wy2] @ év cvuBddos, perhaps originally 
gupBovhats = mysya (so Stru., Seb.); cf. S odsSidO = insya (Seb.). — xv, 
vy] G pl. Gr. Sxw.— pn] G év pa Bdos abrod = mbpna (Vol.). 


7, According to their number, so they sin against me] Cf. the 
rendering, “As many as they be, so many have sinned against 
me.” * This is spoken of the priests,t not of the people,t{ as 
is shown by the meaning of v.*. The priestly numbers and in- 
fluence have prospered and grown with the progress of the 
kingdom under Jeroboam II.— Zhey have exchanged their glory 
Jor shame] Thus following the Syriac (v.s.), and a reading cur- 
rent among Jewish writers. The substitution of my (7.e. God’s) 
glory (v.s.) is forbidden by the context, which is dealing with 
the priest’s degradation. For similar expressions, cf. Je. 2U 
Ps. 106%. Zheir glory = their position. —8. They feed on the 
sin of my people| This describes more distinctly the manner of 
the priests’ sin. Sin (mxwnm) does not here mean sin-offering § 
(the thought being that the priests encouraged the people to 
sin in order that they, the priests, might have the larger num- 
ber of sin-offerings, z.e. greater perquisites), for four reasons: 
(1) the parallel word is jiv, iniquity ; this seems to demand for 
mxen the meaning szz; (2) in Hosea’s times, while compensation 
was given to the priests (cf. 2 K. 12”), it was not counted as 
an offering to Yahweh; (3) to eat the sin-offering was no sin 
(Lv. 6”); (4) the sin-offering was unknown prior to Ezekiel. || 
Nor does it mean money paid as an expiation for sin,§ since 
“eat” can hardly be used with such an object. Nor may it 
be interpreted of the whole cultus as described in vs."°.** Nor 
can the rendering (v.s.) “ My people shall eat sin, etc.,” be justi- 
fied in view of the context, which is concerned primarily with 
the priest. The word is to be explained therefore as szm, or 
with the versions s¢ms, and is interpreted (1) by fw of the next 
line, (2) by 8" (cf. Am. 4*), in which Israel’s sin is defined as 
belief in the efficacy of offerings to satisfy Yahweh, viz. “for 
Ephraim has made many altars to sin.” The sin of the priests 





* GAS. + Ki., Che., Now. t Sim., Ke., Wii., Or. 
§ Sim., Ke., Wii., Che., Or.; Sellin, Bectrage 2. isr. u. jiid. Rel. 1. 160f.; 11. 303 f. 
|| We. Prol, 73; Now. { Marti, ReZ. 113 {. ** Baudissin, Priesterthum, 236. 
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consists in encouraging the people in a false conception of 
Yahweh, in order that they may increase their gain. — And unto 
their iniquity they lift their souls] They direct their greed, their 
longing, their appetite, to the guilt of the people; “they live 
upon the vice of the day”;* cf. Je. 227 Ps. 864 143° Pr. Age 
The singular suffix is either to be changed to the plural (with 
versions), or read distributively.—9. And so it becomes like 
people, like priest] The priest has become like, no better than, 
the people, his special privileges and his nearness to Yahweh 
now serving him no good.t It does not mean that the people 
have become like the priest, ze. “ they have fallen under ritual, 
doing from lust what the priests do from greed.” { In the latter 
case v.’ would mark the transition from the priests to the people, 
who, contaminated by the priests’ example, are corrupt and 
sensual; the thought here and in vy.” is of the people,. and 
not of the priests. In the. former case, v.’ continues the de- 
scription of the priests’ wickedness and approaching punishment. 
— But [ will visit punishment upon his ways, and his deeds I 
will reguite to him] The priest shall suffer for his failure to 
perform aright his functions, for the conduct which has brought 
reproach upon his religion, and for his deeds which have been 
in violation of his vows. —10. And they shall eat and shall not 
Jind satisfaction] Mi. 6" Lv. 26%. This is still spoken of the 
priests, as even those agree who would assign the following clause 
to the people.§ The reference is to the sacrificial meal, in which 
the priest would take part with the worshipper. — 7hey shadl 
commut adultery and shall not jind satisfaction] The sin referred 
to here is a part of the Baal cult which the Israelitish priests 
have introduced into the Yahweh-service. According to this, 
every woman was required to prostitute herself once in the 
temple with a priest. || Against the ordinary interpretation of 
the second clause, they shall not increase, i.e. the punishment 
of childlessness, is to be urged (@) the fact that increase of off- 
spring was not expected or desired from this immorality, (4) the 
© reading (v.s.), which (cf. 1 S. 29%) means w jind satisfaction. 


Se Se 


* GAS. zw loc, t GAS. § Wii. 
tT Che. || Herodotus, I. 199; Strabo, XI. p. 532. 
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If the sin is that of the people, the ordinary interpretation is 
more appropriate. Cf. non dirigentur;* es soll ihnen nicht 
gelingen.t — For they have left off heeding Yahweh] The priests 
by their conduct have actually abandoned Yahweh, and now there 
follows what would naturally be expected and what furnishes the 
transition to the next strophe.—12 a, b. (Yea) My people ask 
counsel at their wood] This is the climax. The priests have 
turned the people away and will no longer themselves have occu- 
pation, for the wooden teraphim are sought for advice; cf. 8° 
2S. 21 16”.— Their staff declares to them the oracle| This may 
be (1) a staff with a wooden image carved on the top;{ (2) the 
diviner’s wand (cf. Ez. 217, where the king of Babylon combines 
divination by arrows with consultation of the teraphim) ; (3) a 
miniature asherah, or sacred tree, the foregoing “wood” being 
applied to the ordinary asherah; thus the entire charge would 
be directed against surviving elements of tree-worship.§ 


7. 12... 3] Correlation, cf. 1 S, 918 Ps. 1274 Jo. 24; Ké. 371 0. —p ar] 
Position emph.— pa] 2= price; cf. Ps. 106% Je. 2; and GK. 1194; 
K6. 3320.— nsx] This is not impossible; but 1.7 seems much better. — 
won, 27] Pres. pfs. —8. nxwon] Emph. pos.; cf. Kd. 339 7.— bos», ww] 
Freq. impfs.— w5)] = appetite, desire; cf. Sellin, Bedtrdge, II. 303 f.; 
Briggs, /5Z. XVI. 25f. On force of suff. cf. K6. 348v.3; GK. 145 m.— 
9. 77)] = and it shall be, not, “thus it comes to be” (GAS).— "55 ayo] 
The 5 is really a subst., litg the similitude of the people, etc.; cf. K6. 371g. 
—rbbyp) a07] Chiasm; sg. suff. used collectively. —10. -nw 121y] This 
expression is awkward, and might be improved by omitting nw, which 
stands in a peculiar place, and furnishes a construction of which no other 
example appears (7.c. 9 with inf. after ary). For other suggestions v.s.— 
12 a, b. ny] Pathetic: — My people, consulting their wood, while their 
staff declares to them the divine will ! 


11, 12 c-14c. The madness of the people in their sensual 
indulgence. Indulgence in wine and harlotry has driven the 
people mad ; everywhere is sensuality to be seen; but the young 
women who engage in lewdness do not deserve punishment ; it 
is rather their fathers, whose example they follow, who shall suffer. 





* Jer. t Pococke. 
T Lu. ch. stuck. § So WRS. Sem, 196; cf. Foote, JBL. XXI. 36. 
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The poetic form of this strophe is simple and regular. Two points only 
deserve notice: (1) y./#4 has already been transferred to follow v.*; (2) °3 
nbs aw (v.18) is probably a gloss (cf. Now.), added for explanation when 
the usage had died out. Such an explanation would not have been needed 
in Hosea’s time. 


11. mx] G connects with v.l°(vs.). % (v.s.) renders, And they loved 
fornication; Arabic seems to use 7Dw> from preceding verse, that they may 
serve fornication and drunkenness. — | Versions prefix 1.— 37] @ makes 
subj., joining with it »ny of following verse. & adds suff.= 035. Ru. regards 
ys. and 14d as a proverb originally placed on the margin by some reader (so 
Now.).— 12 c,d. nynn] Read with SY, aynn (so Gr., Bach., Ru., We., Now., 
Oort (Zm.), Oet., Hal.). Marti, sayna.—a2n>x] Bach. om9nx.— 18. 75x] 
Now. sugg. that a vb. has dropped out after this word, which expressed the 
licentious practices of the men, or that it stood in place of mds aw 2, which 
may well be a gloss. We. would supply the missing vb. after aby aw >. 
In view of these suggestions Gardner proposes to read 1oy» nv3a> = they go 
up to the harlots, or yy nya) for adx1 1335. — ds] G om. suff. Gr. obs.— 
14. syppx xb] G joins to v.18 by kal; so%. Bach. (Pr.) px xbm,—a>m2 
poms...) Gr. changes suff. to 3d pl. on-.—m2pN2n] Bach. (Pr.) adds 
after this, 073 yy.— on] % fem. = 737.—1175)] Gr. 1178) (so Oet., Marti). 
Hal. 1279, they sacrifice. ; 


11. Harlotry, wine, and new wine take away the brain] The 
prophet introduces the new strophe with one of the many “ wise 
sayings’ which were familiar to him, moral sayings which consti- 
tuted the stock in trade of the wise men who sat in the gate. 
Other examples of the use of wisdom sayings may be found in 
4’ 44 64 874 tof 14°, This saying formed a most appropriate 
introduction to a strophe which pictures the wildest possible in- 
dulgence of passion. —12 c, d. For the spirit of harlotry has led 
them astray] They are actuated by an impulse which leads to 
harlotry ; cf. the use of “spirit” in this same sense with “jeal- 
ousy”” (Nu. 5“), “ perverseness” (Is. 19), “uncleanness” (Zc. 
13°).* — And they have played the harlot from under their God ] 
Cf. 1°, —13. Upon the tops of the mountains they sacrifice| Cf. 
1 K. 14” 2 K. 17” Je. 2” 3°. This was the Canaanitish practice, 
and, as such, is condemned. Mountains and hilltops were sacred 
because regarded as nearest the abode of the deity ; cf. the “ bare 
places” of Je. 3,— And upon the hills they make offerings| Cf. 





* Che. 
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Am. 4°; also v.s., pp. 133 f. — Under oaks, etc.] Something seems 
to be wrong here. Gardner’s suggestion (v.s.) is not without merit. 
Besides the difficulty already mentioned is the logical connection 
with what follows: — Therefore your daughters, etc.| This is a 
natural element in the situation; it could hardly be otherwise, 
for the religion thus cultivated demands licentiousness.— 14. 7 
will not punish your daughters... nor your spouses] The paral- 
lelism corresponds exactly to that of v.". Guilty as they may be, 
these women do not deserve punishment. — For they themselves 
with harlots go aside| t.e. the elders, the priests; to the leaders 
belongs the blame for the situation. Observe the change from 
2a pets.ye. tothe. 3d pers. dey; ci; Gn. 40°% ** Jos, 72° Is. 1° 
1 K. 1?°.*— And with consecrated harlots they sacrifice] t.e. pro- 
fessional prostitutes connected with the ceremonial of worship 


(v..). 


11, wim 7] Fermented and unfermented wine. Omission of ) with }» 
favors the reading of @ which takes nit with v.!°,—np»] Frequentative 
impf.; H. 21, 3; Dr. §33(4). The vb. is in sg., because the compound sub- 
ject expresses one idea, debauchery; K6. 349 .—12 c¢, d. Note the chiastic 
arrangement of these two clauses. —13. }10s] Oak, a tree closely related to 
the bx, ¢erebinth, as the two words evidently go back to the same root. 
—325] If the text is accepted, is of uncertain eee its only other occur- 

y 
rence is in Gn. 3097. Its Arabic cognate ee favors the meaning storax, 
and so @ translates in Gn. 3037. But here @ and & render evki (poplar) 
which seems to be the only suitable sense (Low, Araméische Phanzennamen). 
These three nouns, standing in the sg., and without the article, are used in a 
generic sense, each representing its class. —138. Note chiasm in last two 
clauses. —14. 15>] They go apart, z.c. from the sanctuary. It is clear that 
the mw-p and their companions withdrew from the sanctuary itself; cf. 
Herod. I. 199, ¢&w rod iepod, and other evidence cited by WRS. Sem. 455. 
There seems to be no occasion to follow Ru. in supposing that 175 designated 
any special ceremonial action.—nw7pn] Literally, consecrated ones, t.e. women 
who had sacrificed their virtue in honor of Astarte; cf. Assyr. Aadi3tu. Such 
sacred prostitutes were common in ancient sanctuaries; cf. Strabo, XI. 532; 
Gil-ga-meS Epic; WRS. Sem. 455; Jeremias, /zdubar, 59 f.; Benz. Arch. 428 f.; 
Now. Arch. II. 132, 307; Jastrow, Re/. 485; Che., art. “ Harlot,” 24.; W. P. 
Paterson, art. “ Harlot,’ D&.; and the many references to the devotee, or 
sacred prostitute, in the Hammurabi Code, e.g. §§ 110, 127, 178, 182; see 





* See K6. Stil, 238 f. Marti unnecessarily changes all the suffixes in vs.18. 14 to 
the 3d pers. 
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R. F. Harper, Code of Hammurabi (1904); Cook, The Laws of Moses and 
the Code of Hammurabi, 149f. Religious prostitution of this sort was dis- 
tinctly prohibited by the Deut. Code (Dt. 23!7*). 


15-19. Though Israel is committed to idolatry may Judah 
not follow her example, nor resort to the places of idolatrous 
worship. Israel is given over to idols; she goes from bad to 
worse ; her rulers are enamoured of infamy. An enemy will sud- 
denly and violently carry her away. 


If v.15 is authentic, this strophe, like the preceding one, consists of twelve 
lines. Here, strangely enough, as in strophe 1, the 7th and 8th lines are 
lengthened, as if to indicate by their very length the sadness and seriousness 
of the situation, The authenticity of v.1, or at least of 15a, is denied by 
many (so eg. We.; Sta. GVZ. 1. 577; Co. Einl. 172; Che. in WRS. Profh.; 
Gu., GAS., Now.; Seesemann, 20f.; Marti, EB. 2122; but cf. Hal.) on the 
following grounds: the reference to Judah is forced and unnatural, lying 
aside from the prophet’s thought in the preceding and following context; 
the sentiment concerning Judah is radically different from that expressed 
elsewhere in Hosea eg. 5° 10-1814 64; and the awkwardness of the address 
to Israel when the thought is directly concerned with Judah; but it may 
perhaps be said that Judah’s affairs were always closely connected with those 
of Israel, and this mention would serve only to make more pointed the 
rebuke of Israel. 


15. mAywox] GS join with v.14,— ows bx] G wh dyvber = owen by; 
3 = o0¥Nn by (so also Ru.), with Syrw> subj. and ata obj. —7717"] G inserts 
kat before it, and joins with foll. vb,soL; H supplies saltem.— yx m2] G eis 
tov olkov “Qv; "A., Z., O. els ofkov dvwpedods; | bxmra; WL in domum Og. 
One cod. of @ adds here the end of Am. 5°.— yawn] Insert here, with We. 
and Now., yaw N22 (v.2.). Ru. supposes some such word as ominwNa to 
have fallen out.—16. nano] B lasciviens.— oy] Oort (Em), oyn. Hal. 
py No.— 17. Wan] We. 13n (so Ru., Now.). Bach. (Pr.), 1393. —1b m7] 
G yxev éavt@ oxdvdada, (so H%); perhaps @ represents some word that 
has been lost; *A., ©. dvéravoev avrg; BH dimitte eum. Gr., foll. @, m7 
Dwon >. Bach. (Pr.), abn». Ru. osqprn VS man, using 7d of v.18; cf. @. Oort 
(Em.), onin. Miiller (SK. 1904, p. 124), % naa (cf. 2 K. 1729), Marti om. 
as gloss. —18. oxap 1») G ypéricev Xavavalovs (= D.2y222 12), so H; 
D separatum est convivium eorum; % om.; ’A. &pxwv cvumoatov avT OV; 
Z. éréxhivey 7 cuumdovov airdv. T evidently read r¥ for 3D. Jer. renders 
G by provocavit Canan, which represents jpéO.ce ; hence Vol. proposes 770 
for 1b. Read ox2b 1b (so Houtsma, 747. IX. 60; We., Oet., Marti). Ru. 
D°3y322 982. Hd. oxaD 4D DN = when their carousal is over (so Che., GAS.). 
Gr. ds1ad OMY. Oort (Zm.), nn abs asap w>, Bach. (Pr.), arysp) 0270, 
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to be joined with v.17, Gardner, oxaD 3.— 129 1298] G qydrqoay; 
D dilexerunt; 4 eSausio; 2. hydrnoav dydrnv. With @SH and some 
Heb. Mss., omit 129 (so, ¢g., Dathe, New., Hi., Oort (727. and Em.), Val., 

Gu., Gr., Ru., GAS., Now., Hal.). Wii, ans 30x. Sim. sans 2h (Houtsma, 
WEI. aie Bach. 230 1208. — ID "pop] (3) drislay éx ppudypuaros 
airas; BS afferre ignominiam protectores cus; ZX. ob 7% Bojbea dariula; 
& Diageo edy. Many, foll. @, oysap“p or myx (Houtsma, Gr.; Oort, 
ThT. and Em.; Vol., Val., Gu., GAS.). Cappellus, 7339 “p. Ru. 07323 “p. 
Bach. Ay (or Pr. om yND) pope abp, connecting first word of y.!9 with v.18, 
WEL. (Untersuch. )» O2183 op, the last word being joined with v.%. Béttcher, 
mayo p.—19. ans] G avoTpoph; "A. évdecmav; 2D. womepel tis Shoese; 

% weky2 = will howl; & haec conversio. Gr. vn Ru. wx. Oort (Zm.), 
mys. Oet. onqs(?).— mn] Bach. (Pr.) would insert some such vb. as 
AND?» or AX’), or nbu 5 3 cf. Oet., who sugg. onNv}.— AMIN] G od ef (= 7p); 
"A. (Guvebua) avr Hs ; STS. om.; WW eum. WEL. nix or snix. Oort, on)x (so 
Gr., Val., Now., Hal.). aS Read ominajpn with @ é« r&v dvovacry- 
pluv airdv; so STL and Arabic (so also We., WkI. Untersuch., Bach., 
Oort, Zm.; Val., Ru., Gu., Now., Da. D&. II. 425, Oet., Marti). Gr. onn(?). 


15. Although thou, Israel, play the harlot| For the reasons 
urged against regarding v.¥* as genuine, v.s. Noteworthy is the use 
of the participle to express the continuance of the action. — Le¢ 
not Judah become guilty| t.e. let Judah keep herself free from 
contact with that by which Israel has been contaminated. The 
admonition to Judah closes with this brief exhortation.* — Come 
not to Gilgal| cf. Am. 4* 5° also Ho. 12"; addressed to Israel,t 
not Judah, ¢ although Judah may have been prone to go to Gilgal 
(cf. 2 K. 8% 16? Ez. 23%). The northern Gilgal is of course in- 
tended (v.s., pp. 91 f.). — Vor go up to Beth-aven] Cf. Am. 4°5°1 K. 
12”; copied from Amos, § and as before an intentional pun on 
the name of Bethel. On “go up” with Bethel, cf. Ju. 1” 1 S. 10%. 
— And swear not in Beersheba, “ By the life of Yahweh” | Cf. 
Am, 84%; “As thy way, O Beersheba, lives.” The insertion of 
“in Beersheba” || is justified by the parallelism of the context, 
which demands in this line the name of a town, and by the 
analogy of Am. 5° 8%. Swearing by Yahweh was not regarded as 
sinful (Je. 38%), but was permitted (Je. 47) and, indeed, later 





* Cf. Hi., who would extend it to v.17 or v.19, + Abar., Cal., e¢ ad. 
t Ki., Os., Schmidt, Geb., e¢ ad. § Ew. || We., Now., GAS. 
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commanded (Dt. 6% 10”), In Am. 5° the prohibition is against 
coming to Beersheba for worship. It is quite certain therefore 
that a word designating the place has fallen out. Without this 
word the passage has been taken to prohibit (1) the blending of 
the name of the true God with those of idols (cf. Zp. 1° Ez. 20, 
2 Cor. 6”) ;* (2) swearing by Yahweh as a Joca/ god, cf. Am. 8%, 
G.t—16. Yea, like a stubborn heifer, Israel acts stubbornly] Cf. 
r1* Je. 31% Dt. 32%. This stubborn rebelliousness is seen in 
Israel’s unwillingness to follow the leadings of her master Yahweh ; 
there is no reference, however, to the yoke of the law. t — Can 
Yahweh now feed them like a lamb in a broad place ?] Nota 
declarative sentence indicating that Israel will be like a lamb 
in a great pasture-field, open to attack on every side and with- 
out proper protection, § but, altnough no interrogative particle is 
found, a question implying surprise. ‘The connection with the 
preceding clause is close; Israel being a stubborn heifer, how 
can she expect to be shepherded like a lamb? The “broad 
place” = plenty and prosperity; cf. Ps. 18 318 118° Is. 207. 
‘> here means yea, not duf,; and the connection with v.¥, while 
not close, is assured. || —17. Ephraim is wedded to idols; leave 
him alone| The figure is that of husband and wife (cf. Mal. 
2) ; of such a character was the “ mystic relationship ”’ of the 
idolater and his God (Is. 44"; cf. 1 Cor. 10”).** The accusation 
here is not that of following strange gods, but of using idols to 
represent Yahweh, as, ¢.g. in the case of the calves and the 
Baalim. The latter half of the verse is a rhetorical imperative 
addressed to the audience ; the thought being that it is useless to 
try to reform Israel; he must be left to meet his well-deserved 
fate. —18. A band of topers! they devote themselves to harlotry | 
The text of vs.” is very difficult, perhaps hopelessly corrupt (so 
Nowack). This rendering is based upon a slight change of text 
(u.s.). The A.V. “their drink is sour ” +f is impossible ; likewise 
“their drinking is degenerated” (cf. Je. 27); tf and “he is gone after 





* Ki., Abar., Gal. Ros., Hd., Pu., Ke., Wii. t+ Hi., Or., We. 
{ Ki., Abar., Geb., Bauer, e¢ ai, § Cal., Os., Ros., Hd., Ke., Wii. 
|| So Abar., Ew., Hi., St., Che., We., Now., GAS. {I Ros., Sim. ** We. 


tt Lit. departs (cf, Is. 172); so Ros., Pu.; cf. rend. putrid, of offensive smell; 
so Ki., Cal. tt Ew., Ke. 
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their wine.” * On the basis of fAIT it will be “their drunkenness 
over (z.e. when their carousal is over) they indulge in harlotry.” + 
Following the example of the versions (v.s.) many have attempted 
to find an interpretation by changing the text (v.s.), e.g. Ruben, “he 
provoked the Sabaeans” ; Graetz, “their princes are drunken” ; 
Gardner, “ they have turned aside (they have become) drunkards ” ; 
Bachmann, “ briers and thorns” (to be taken with v.”). Neither 
the causative idea, viz. “they strive to lead others to idolatry” (cf. 
4° 5° 2 Ch. 21%) ;} nor the idea of threat, “they shall commit 
whoredom enough,” z.e. will exhaust themselves in it (cf. inf. abs. in 
Am. 9°) § seems to have been intended ; but rather the thought that 
when weary of drunkenness, they plunge into licentiousness ; they 
go from bad to worse. — Her rulers have fallen in love with shame] 
Here again the text is uncertain; the rendering adopted involves 
a slight change of text (cf. Ps. 88).|| “Shield,” the literal ren- 
dering, is used figuratively of rulers (cf. Ps. 89'* 47°). With fAT 
as basis, the sin mentioned was that of: (1) bribery, “the princes 
love (to say) give ye (a bribe for the perversion of justice), and 
this is a shame” ;§ or, (2) loving shame, “ her princes love, they 
give shame,” z.e. so love shame as to give it to others.** Of special 
interest are the following interpretations (v.s.): (1) ©, “they love 
shame rather than her pride,” z.e. Yahweh ; (2) “their sceptres, or 
scales, are lighter than a grain of corn” (the first word of v.” being 
joined with v.’*) ;¢t (3) “in their gardens they love shame” ; tt 
(4) “they loved their shame; their pride the wind carries, etc.” 
(the last word of v.!8 being read with v.) ;§§ “on account of 
their gardens their faces shall blush.” ||| —19. 4 wud has envel- 
oped (t.e. will sweep) her in tts wings| Israel shall be carried 
away with the suddenness and violence of a wind-storm (cf. Is. 
57°).94 It is not the disappointment which comes from finding 
oneself wholly dependent upon what proves to be wind, z.e. noth- 
ing.*** With this idea may be compared the expression “ wings of 
the wind” (Ps. 18” 104°), and in 13” “ the east wind.” ttt — And 





* New. + Abar., Hd., GAS., e¢ a/.; cf. RV. t Ros. § Hi. 

|| So many, including Hi., Che., Gr., Ru., Val., Oort, Gu., Now., GAS., Hal. 

9 AE., Ki, Grot. **Abar. fftBach. [f{fRu. §§ WkI. |||| Marti, 
SM) Kas, Ros:) H1., Che. e7 av. 

*#* So AE., Ki., Abar., Cal.; cf. Schmidt, pp. 186 f. ttt Wii., Now.H 


¢ 
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they shall be ashamed of their altars| Cf. 8". This requires the 
adoption of © and % (w.s.). 


15. ox] With concessive force, hough; and so representing Israel’s case 
as irremediable (Wii.); cf. GK. 160@; K6. 394a.—73] Used figuratively, 
in emphatic position. —owx»] The use of the 2d pers. by @ and S makes 
the construction much more natural; however, sudden transitions from one 
person to another are not so uncommon as to necessitate adoption of the 
reading of @ (cf. 1 K. 1? Is. 15 Ez. 20% 296f, and v. K6. Stl. 238 ff.).— 
73179] Is construed here as masc., the thought of the people being dominant ; 
cf. K6. 249 6. — yaw x23] An additional argument for this insertion is the 
pun that it furnishes; cf. sx nx3 and common prophetic usage, e.g. Mi. 114f, 
— mn on] Lit. “ving is Yahweh; cf. our as true as I live; Ew.8 329 a. — 
16. Note the alliterative recurrence of > in 16¢,— A p>] Cf. Am. 41 for use 
of same figure. —17%. san] On the use of the cstr., cf. Kd. 336.0.—%S-nin] 
For similar use of this vb., v. 2 K. 2318; cf. K6. 289d. —18. oxap 4D] (u.s.) 
A band of topers! This reading satisfies the context and involves but slight 
change in the consonants of the text. The phrase may be taken as exclama- 
tory or as a casus pendens.— 137 \29N] 137 seems to have arisen through 
dittography, not being found in the chief versions. Bach.’s conjecture (v.5.) 

os 


is unnecessary. Other treatments of 13 are: (@) denom. from pes to 
fear, t.e. love and fear shame (Mich.); (4) from 217, consecrate, used as ady., 
“they bring with zeal their shameful gifts” (Bauer, transl. yap as gift); 
(¢) =137 in pf. and in verbal appos. with 1298 = “hey love to give shame 
(@, Jer., Ros.); (@) the two words to be read as one: )37)35N (cf. snnnps, 
Ps. 881"), (First, Ler; Mau. Hi, Hd. Pu, Ke. Or.).—19. 753] The 
versions, with the exception of %, support the existing text. It is unnecessary 
(1) to supply anp> or axw3 (Bach.; cf. Oet.); (2) to make the verb 77s 
fem. pf. (Oort), or impf. (Gr.), or verbal noun (Ru.). A proph. perf. Note 
the use of ny as masc. with this vb., but as fem. with suff. .-— AM] 
The use of the fem. sg. suff. here is difficult to account for, being preceded 
and followed by masc. pl. forms referring to Israel. Moreover, Hosea rarely 
uses the sign of the definite object (Now.). Bach.’s conjecture that this is a 
corruption of ons, which was a remnant of an original onNw3, is attractive, 
but involves the connection of -4¥ with the preceding verse, for which there 
is no sufficient ground.— wan] An impf. with 1 conjunctive following a 
proph. perf. and denoting a codrdinate circumstance; cf., however, K6. 147 a. 
—oninzipp] This reading is supported by 84 and by the fact that nar does 
not form a plural with fem. ending. 


§ 7. The Guilt of Priests and Princes, and their Punishment. 
5'"4, Israel has become defiled under the leadership of the 
priests and princes, who do not know Yahweh, and, therefore, have 
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been faithless to him. Punishment will be inflicted; this will 
be twofold, viz. from without, an invading army which will lay 
waste the land ; also, from within, corruption and anarchy with 
civil war ; the moth, and the lon. 


This piece, consisting of four twelve-line strophes, trimeter movement, has 
suffered little or no change. Strophe 1 (vs.!%) indicates the responsible per- 
sons; strophe 2 (vs.47) describes the relation of these persons to Yahweh. 
Strophe 3 (vs.1) pictures the destruction as coming from without, viz. an 
invading army; strophe 4 (vs.!*1*) pictures the destruction as coming from 
within, viz. corruption and anarchy. The four strophes divide themselves 
very naturally into two groups of two each (cf. the Massoretic Perasheth, »). 
Each double strophe is introduced with a phrase inviting attention, viz. 
Hear this (v1) and Blow the trumpet (v.8). 


V. 1-7. The priests and princes, a snare to Israel (*); their 
ignorance of Yahweh and consequent faithlessness to him (*"). 
(1) The priests and princes have proven to be a snare in which 
Israel has been entrapped; for Israel has been led by them into 
harlotry, and has become unclean. (2) They are filled with the 
spirit of harlotry and do not understand Yahweh. ‘They will fail 
to find him when they seek him; for he will have withdrawn. 
Alas, they have dealt treacherously with Yahweh; for they have 
abandoned him for another. 


1. Ssnw ma] Oet. and Meinhold treat these words as a gloss. —npsnb] 
@ 77 cKxomg, not treating it asa name; so’A. TH cxomevon; 2D. 77 wAarTelg; 


D speculationi; © prsyn; S Loops;  speluncae in visitatione. — 20] 
@ 7d "IraBipiv; "A. OaBdp; =. 7d Spiov; O. Tov Spuudv; T or; L zz 
statum in sé. —2. \pynyn drow Avonw)] G 6 of dypevovres THv Ba puy Karémnéav 
= owe anvy (so also Bauer); 2. and E’, kat buotay .. 3 D et victimas 


declinastis in profundum. & Lis opel RAE Gi: , quam quit 
venantur confixerunt bestiam. The following readings for this clause deserve 
consideration: Vol. ‘yn Dw Nw). Seb. “yn nwa ops) = and hunters 
going round about lay snares, Umb. ‘yn pein nov) = and the pit of Shittim 
they have made deep (so We., Che., Ru., GAS. Now., Oort (Zm.), Marti). 
Val. foll. a sugg. of We. npmy nwa nnw. Gr. “yn AQHYD ND2w. Houtsma, 
‘yn open nov. Bach. (Pr.) ovpyn Dron non ov. Linder CSKk- STII, 
WATE) 9c ya py nov. Oet. “yn owYA now. Bach. Dyn oan snuaw). Ew, 
‘yn poy ANNwA (so Sim.). Oort,‘yn nov). Hal. nonwa or punwa. Che. (CB;); 
"ya oe nnw Miiller (SK. 1904, p. 124), Ae). — 1381] Read })x) (so Che., 
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Marti).— D1] @ raidevrjs = 10%» (so also Oort (Em.)); % 493]; DB eru- 
ditor. Umb. 101, fetter (so Linder, SK, XXXIII. 742). Gr. 1px. Oort, 
op. Hal. yp.— 0939] G tudv (= 03).— 8. any] Read ams (so We., 
Now., Oet.). — Ann] G ekerédpvevoey = 7; so SH (so also Ru., Oort 
(Em.)). Some Heb. Mss, ans. Oct. and Marti, my. We. and Now. treat 
3% as an explanatory gloss. —4, 13°] We. suspects the text and suggests 
some vb. meaning “forsake.” et. foll. $ oxm (so Hal., Now.?, Marti). 
Bach, y39n’.—om>dyn] @ ra diaBothua atrav. 7A. éritnievpara; Z. Bovdds; 
8. cant Oort, omoSy, —5. ay] G kal rarevwojceras; cf. S yews 
= nayy (Seb.; so also Oort). Marti, 7). — DDN) ONw] Om. one of the 
words (so Oet., Marti). We. om. both.— wa] G do Gevicovoww. — wr] 
@% = wn (so also Oort, 747. and Em.; Ru, Oet.), or Sw» (so also We., 
Gr.).— 6. d5p33) oNs3] G om. suff.—wsm] G adds airév.— yon] G 
precedes by ére (= %2); so also S. Oort (727. and Em.), "on. Oet. 
yon or pomy.— 7%. 19 m2] G bre roy kbpiov, x.7.r. Marti, 93) 1923 93-OF 1D 
(so Now.2).— 15>] G eyevrpOqoay adrots (= 1199). S opsol.—any] S om. 
the entire clause.—win] @ % épvolBy, mildew (=e =p n); We. sugg. 
that @ may be a corruption of eps, which was a transliteration of won. 


or 
Arabic, (yaJf. Grotius and Che. (CB.), on. Ru. wonn. Bach. 39h or 
(Pr.), 299 (so Hal.: cf. Oet.). We. am(?). New. vpn. Oort, nnwn (TART. 
and Em.; so Val., and Marti, who supposes a verb, 2M) or 129m), to have 
fallen out from after it), Gr. nxy wy. Oet. qn or 33M obsxin. —ompbn] 
Oet. om t\pn, 


1. O priests... house of Israel, and house of the king... .] 
The address is threefold, viz. to she priests, who have especially 
received rebuke in former statements ; to che people (viz. the entire 
Northern Israel, not the elders *), who likewise have been entan- 
gled by and with the priests; and then, a step forward being 
taken as if by an afterthought (the chiasm is noticeable), there is 
added, the house of the king (cf. Isaiah’s address to the house of 
David, Is. 7"), ze. the court, including the royal family. In this 
addition, the thought of the prophet begins to concern itself, as it 
has not before done, with the political side. A little later, this 
thought becomes predominant; for it is true that, after all, the 
king and court could control the priests. The prophet, however, 
does not direct the sermon especially to the court.t With this 
arraignment, cf. Is. 1? Mi. 1? Jo. 1.— Hear... hearken... 
give ear| These three verbs present a climax, the second being 








* AE, t+ So We, 
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more specific than the first, and the third than the second. — For 
Jor you ts the judgment | Very different from Mi. 3', “Is it not for 
you to know judgment?” but all the more true because Micah’s 
statement holds good. The “you” does not refer exclusively to 
the court (‘“‘ Yea, O house of the king, give ear, because to you 
belongs the administration of judgment’’), although this would 
(2) explain the "> which is otherwise difficult, (4) suit the par- 
allelism, and (¢) be favored by Mi. 3' Dt. 1.* It refers rather 
to all the persons addressed. Judgment, here, is not the act of 
judging as in Mi. 31, but the sentence of the judge, 1 K. 3% Ps. 17%, 
here unfavorable, as in Is. 53° Je. 1% 4” 39°. This sentence (cf. 
also v.") points to the position occupied by Israel in relation to 
Assyria, perhaps in the reign of Menahem (cf. 2 K. 15°”), and 
to the ultimate destruction of the Northern kingdom which was 
soon to follow.— A snare...anet.... (vy) a pit] This is the 
triple figure, borrowed from the hunter, employed to designate the 
entanglement into which Israel has fallen. For similar usage, cf. 
Am. 3° 1 S. 26” Ps. 10? 11%. The rendering gz¢ rests upon a 
restored text (v.s.). — On Mizpah...on Tabor... of Shittim| 
Mizpah = Mizpah of Gilead, Ju. 10” 111°”; also = Ramoth 
Gilead, Jos. 208 21% 2 K. 9t**; also = Ramath-Mizpeh, Jos. 
13°. This was the place consecrated by Jacob (Gn. 31%*4); 
perhaps es-Salt in Belk‘a.t Zador (= Jehebet Tor) was in the 
territory of Issachar and Zebulon (cf. Ju. 4°).—2. Shittim (cf. 
text above), also called nuvin 5x, was a camping-place of Moses 
and Joshua (Nu. 251 Jos. 2? 31). It was here that the affair of 
Baal-Peor took place. These three places were celebrated, per- 
haps, for the peculiarly seductive character of the worship which 
they represented. For other renderings of the first clause of v.?, 
v.t.— And there is no correction for any of them] This { is more 
consistent with the context than, “And I am a rebuke to all of 
them,” § although the latter is the more commonly accepted 
meaning, and, according to Wellhausen, furnishes the transition 
from the priests to the people, from the seducer to the seduced. 
—3. Lknow Ephraim, and Israel is not hid from me te. “It is 





* Cf, Rashi. i Che: 
+ But cf, GAS. WG, 587 f. § Ew., Hi., Sim., Now., GAS. 
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I who know, etc.,” in striking contrast with the oft-repeated state- 
ment that Israel does not know Yahweh. — Yea thou, O Ephraim, 
hast committed harlotry, and Israel is defiled] For text (v.5.). 
The ‘> cannot mean for unless it goes back to v.2*.—4. Their 
doings do not suffer them to return to their God | This rendering,* 
making “ doings”’ the subject, is preferable to the other rendering, 
“They do not frame their doings to return, etc.,” + which makes 
it the object. For one use of jn), 1 Ch. 22”; for the other, jug 
15: 1 S. 18? 24" Gn. 20°.— For the spirit of harlotry is within 
them | t.e. in their constitution. — And Vahweh they do not know | 
See 2°” 4° 6° 87. This is the burden of Hosea’s preaching ; lack 
of a proper appreciation of the character of Yahweh has led Israel 
into all sorts of corruption.{ —5. But the pride of Israel shall tes- 
tify to his face] This rendering of mv § (= "3, cf. wer); (1) goes 
better with the following preposition 3; (2) suits better the con- 
text in 7" than the rendering zs humbid (which takes m3» = 330 
= zis |). Zhe pride of Israel has been taken as a title of Yahweh 
(cf. Am. 8"), in which case it would mean that Yahweh has deliv- 
ered a judgment (cf. Ru. 1°) against Israel which signifies de- 
struction; but the context ** is dealing with Israel’s “ material 
grandeur” (cf. Zc. ro" Ez. 32”), ze. arrogance; in this case it 
would mean : Israel’s arrogance is a testimony against Israel him- 
self. This arrogance (v. Wellhausen) is the trust in the ritual, and 
the feeling that there is no need to turn from that and to repent 
(cf. 7°).— And Ephraim shall stumble in his guilt| The word 
stumble is of frequent use among the prophets to designate dis- 
aster and ruin; cf. 4° 14"? Is. 31° 59” Je. 50” Na. 2° 3% — Judah 
also shall stumble with them] These words are suspected as a 
gloss by some t+ without sufficient reason. An occasional side 
glance at Judah, a people so intimately connected with his own, 
must not be denied to the prophet.—6. With their flocks and 
their cattle| Ready to be offered as sacrifices. — Zhey will go to 





* So @, Eich., Mau., Ke., Wii., Che., GAS. t+ Umb., Hi., Ew. 

f Marti om. v.4® as a gloss based on 412, 

§ Ki., Eich., Dathe, Umb., Ew., Hi., Ke., Che., We., GAS. 

|| GES, Rashi, AE., Ros., Schré., Mau., Huxtable. {1 Che. 

** So We.; GAS. I. 262. 

tt So Oort (72 7. XXIV. 485), Now., Marti (Red. 119, EB. 2122, and Dodeka- 
proph.), 
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seek Yahweh] It is Northern Israel, not Judah,* of whom the 
prophet speaks. — He has withdrawn from them] Yahweh's pa- 
tience has an end (cf. Mi. 3*); their superstitious ritualism and 
self-sufficiency can no longer be tolerated.t —7. They have dealt 
Jaithlessly| Used of adultery, Je. 3%; cf. Mal. 2“. Hosea is here 
keeping up the figure of the nation’s marriage to Yahweh, and 
characterizes the syncretism in worship as a breach of the mar- 
riage contract.— For they have begotten strange children] The 
figure is continued ; these words are not to be taken literally as 
a charge brought against the Israelites for marriage with heathen 
women, from which unions “strange” children were born ; { but 
rather, the parents having departed from the true worship of 
Yahweh, their children have naturally followed, and are conse- 
quently strangers to Yahweh, having no place among his children. § 
— The (next) new moon may destroy them with their portions | 
z.é. within a month ruin may overtake them.|| The ordinary 
interpretation, which makes the new moon represent the prevail- 
ing cult with all its corruption and superstition,§ is untenable, 
because, at this time, the new moon did not occupy an important 
place in the cult. Other attempts (v.s.), based on change of text, 
have not been successful, ¢.g. the locust shall devour, etc. ** ; mil- 
dew shall devour, etc. ; tf the sword shall devour, etc. ; {{ he will 
hinder them from ploughing. §§ 


1. nx] Neut., H. 2, 3@; GK. 122 ¢.—12wpn ... xn] Both words 
are poetical synonyms of ynw, the ordinary prose word. 134Nn seems to 
mean more precisely ‘urn the ear and so give close attention, while 12wpn 
is drink in eagerly.— | Must be either asseverative = surely (cf. wév) or 
(cf. 8re) equivalent to quotation marks. —npb...nwi...nnwv] On np 
cf. Am. 3°. The nw. was a net laid upon the ground to catch birds; while 
the ‘-w was a pit dug in the track of large game and concealed by a covering; 
cf. Ps. 9438 Pr. 2627.2. pynyn nww nonwy] The reading of Che. and We. 
is the most satisfactory (vs.), The chief interpretations of J#1@ have been: 





* So AE., Ki. 

+ Marti om. this phrase because (1) pn is not elsewhere used intransitively, 
and (2) the thought that Yahweh could be found at the altars is not in harmony 
with Hosea’s conceptions. 

t Theodoret, Rashi; for still other views, cf. Jer., Eich. 

§ Ki., Cal., Ew., Hi., Sim., Ke. || Cf. Now., GAS, 7 Ke. Wii. 

** Grotius, Che. (C&.). tt Ru. tt Bach., Hal., Oet, §§ We.(?) 
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(1) and they slaughter numerous victims for idols (©); (2) and slaughter 
have they heaped up (Riickert, cited by Wii.); (3) through sacrificial slaughter 
have they sunk deep into error (Hes.); (4) through slaughter have they be- 
come absorbed in their course (Lu.); (5) and excesses have they spread out 
deeply (Ke.); (6) and revolters are sunk deep in corrupt ways (Or.); (7) and 
backsliding they sinned deeply (Ew.). Cf. the many emendations proposed 
(v.s.). — 8. 138] Used for rhythmic reasons; GK. 135 2.—bxqwn ops] 
Chiastic. — 7] Asseverative.— nny] = nay; the same confusion of these two 
words occurs in I K., 118, G, and 2°, @ and Zuc. The ordinary usage of any 
in Hosea is to introduce the punishment or consequence (416 57 72 88-10-18 192) ; 
cf., however, 103, —4. . .. 913m] This is the only case where the accusative 
of the obj. is omitted in this kind of construction (w.s.), but the obj. is here 
easily supplied. — 5. m3y1] On the roots »3y and uy cf. p. 185 and Rahlfs, 
xy und vy in a. Psalmen (1892).—5x1w] Omit; Ephraim and Israel are 
wholly synonymous terms, used interchangeably. by Hosea (cf. 416% 53.Uff 
71 118), hence one of them is superfluous here.—6. The parallelism in 
ys.6 and7 is quite irregular, and thus in contrast with the prec. verses of the 
double strophe.— yn] Intrans. only here (We.).—%. win] Means within 
@ month (Jer., Ros., Mau., Hi. Umb., GAS.); and although this seems in- 
definite (cf. Zc. 118), the usage is confirmed by the fuller expression oO») wn 
(cf. Gn, 2914 Nu, 1120-21), 


8-14. Destruction is coming from without and from within. 
(3) An invading army will bring devastation ; (4) corruption.and 
anarchy, like moth and rottenness, produce a fatal disease. 


8. ny213] G él rods Bouvods (= mya); & [Acscpo. —m33n] G axjoare 
= 133n,.— ANIA] G él rHv bWyrOv = nya; S same as for myr22. spe m3] 
& év r@ otkw "Qv; 7A. els otkov avwpedots; 2D. év BYO"QY; & el Dead: 
Sayce (Babyl, and Or. Record, U1. 20), }\x m2. Read with We. and Now. 
Sx maa.— pans] & éféorn = 790 or sana (Vol.), or wm (Sim.); ’A., 2., 
©. drisw cov; E’, card vdbrov cov; BD post tergum tuum; & et expavit. We. 
foll. G, sugg. m7n7 (imv.) (so Gr., Ru., Now., Oort (Zm.), Marti). Bach. 
DINN or PINs ovine, Meier (SK. XV. 1028f.), nny, Sollee (Babyl. and 
Or. Record, Il. 20), 8-72 W3N. — 9. TION] G mista; S [2ebsoun = 70N 
(Seb.).— 10. at] Read beqwy here and in vs,2® (Marti, Re/. 119, and 
EB. 2122; so Now.). — ia] Gr. adds 03. —11. pwy] G xaredurdorevoev 
Tov avridoKxov abrod = py (Vol.).— psn] G carerdryncer = ys2 (Vol.). Read 
both ptcps. as active (so Oort, 747. and Em.; Val., We., Now., Oet., Marti). 
Gr. would join "4 to v.2 and connect v.20 with vs,2f — —vpvn] Che. (2xA7. 
OG BYR QML 1899, P: 137), resin. — xin] G Fpéaro = bna.—w] G rav 
paralwy and & {oun = =x (so Dathe, Bauer, Vol., Seb., Chen)smes 
@ (cf. Geiger, Urschrift, 411); DB sordes ==. Read Nw, Hee 
WwW; cf. Jb. 153! (so Dathe, Bauer, St., Sim., Che.; Oort, TAT. and Em.,; 
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Gr., Ru., Loft., Gu., GAS., Now., Oet., Marti). Bach. asx. Che, (loc. cit.) 
Ws. Brill (/Jahrd. f. jd. Gesch. 1883, pp. 1-62), ysa (cf. Ez. 33%). Fiirst 
(Zex.) = ys, a pillar, finger-post.— 12, wy>] G ds rapaxt = dy>> (Vol.) or 
wynr (Seb.); °A. ws Bpworip; 2. as eipds; B quasi tinea; B lesasss es) 
— 3793] @ as xévtpov= 7p rs; A, >. onyis; DW quasi putredo; & L3} 
= leprosy, elephantiasis. —18. myn] G iv 6ddvqv = vs (Vol.); °A. émi- 
deo; DH vinculum.—nowy] G adds mpécBes. Some insert a7 (Sayce, 
Babyl. and Or, Record, Ii. 21; We., Oet., Hal.); but x-w» is better (Bach. 
(Pr.), Now. Che. (EB. 2331); cf. Marti). — 3] @ "lapelu; $ copa; °A, 
Oixagduevov; 2. povéa; OQ. xploews; BW ultorem. Bach. NB) or NDB, in view 
of foll. xonb. W. M. Miiller (ZA W. XVII. 334 ff.) and Riedel (cf. McCurdy, 
HPM. 1. 415f.), 39 »20n, the old nominal ending being retained because 
the whole expression was thought of as a proper name (so Now.?, Marti). 
Che. (Zxp., Nov. 1897, p. 364), 2932p or 07 9p; but in ZZ. 2331, ‘ayy 30 
(cf. Weber, Arabien vor dem Islam, 1901, p- 24), also changing “wr to 
ssc. Wki. (WZusri (1898), 32; cf. KAT2 150f.), 27, a district on south- 
ern border of Musri. Hal. 399 75» = king of Egypt. — ny] Read 7m (so 
We., Now., Bach. (Pr.), Oet., Marti). Gr. man.—14. bnv] @ ravdip.— 
p23] G wy. — 3x 13x] GS and T om. one 938 (so also Loft.). 


8. Blow the trumpet... the cornet] Cf. Am. 3°. The announce- 
ment of approaching attack; cf. 8' Je. 4° 64. The prophet sees 
in vision the coming of destruction. Here, as in many cases (cf. 
Is. 6°), the imperative serves as the most vivid expression for 
prediction, the real meaning being: the time is near at hand when 
the trumpet zwz// d/ow in token of the enemy’s approach. On the 
form and character of the musical instruments here mentioned, 
U.S., P. 43 f., 150. — Ln Gibeah ...in Ramah| Gibeah means /zi/, 
Ramah (cf. ©) height, both being located on eminences. It is 
improbable that these names are chosen solely with reference to 
their meaning and the practice of idolatry on high places ;* 
but they represent all hill-towns from which alarm could easily 
be sounded. Gibeah (cf. 9? 10°) was the same as Gibeah of 
Benjamin (1 S. 137” 14% 2S. 23”), and as well, Gibeah of Saul 
(1 S. 11* 15**). It was situated near the road leading from Jeru- 
salem to Nablis, and has been identified with Tell-el-Ful.f Ramah 
is the village where Samuel lived (1 S. 15%; cf. Ju. 4° 19”), and 
is the modern Er-R4m, some two hours north of Jerusalem, on 


* Sim. 
+t ZDMG. XII. 161 ff.; Rob. Pal. 1.577-9; and art. “ Gibeah” in DB. and ZB. 
fy 
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the road to Bethel. From 1 K. 15” Is. 10% we may suppose that 
these towns were in the territory of Judah. — Cry aloud in Bethel | 
The fH@ Beth-aven (cf. 4”) seems to have arisen as a term of 
reproach for Bethel,* whether aven be interpreted as nothingness, 
or as denoting the city of On (G *Qy), or Heliopolis, whence 
idolatry was imported. Bethel, situated on the border between 
Ephraim and Benjamin, about ten miles north of Jerusalem (mod- 
erm name, Beitin), was selected as a place which, equally well 
with those already mentioned, would serve as a source of signal to 
the surrounding people.t — Wake Benjamin to tremble| Based on 
Wellhausen’s emendation (v.s.); cf. @ and Am. 3°. The AG, 
After thee, O Benjamin, has been, (1) taken as the ancient war- 
cry of the tribe; cf. Ju. 54, where, however, it is used in a differ- 
ent sense ; { (2) interpreted the enemy ts after thee, O Benjamin, § 
now that Ephraim has been captured ; cf. Je. 48? Ez. 5” Howie 
Ju. 16”; (3) also, Benjamin is after thee, z.¢. attacking thee ; || 
(4) understood to be the proclamation which is to be an- 
nounced from Bethel (or Aven); (5) treated as a description 
of Bethel from the standpoint of the writer in Judah.** For vari- 
ous emendations of text, v.s. ; note especially that of Sayce, “ trem- 
ble, O Benoni.” On Hosea’s failure to mention Jerusalem, and 
the suggestion that his reference to Benjamin is really a hint in this 
direction, v. Cheyne, p. 74.—9. Ephraim shall become a deso- 
lation tn the day of punishment] This is the announcement toward 
which v.° pointed. It includes the fate of the people at large 
(v.*), and likewise, that of the leaders in particular (v.”). The 
word rendered “ desolation” has been wrongly interpreted “ aston- 
ished,” +} “speechless” ; tt it means rather final and utter destruc- 
tion with no apparent opportunity for repentance. §§ The threat 
was fulfilled by Shalmaneser (2 K. 17). The “ day of punish- 
ment,” lit. judicial decision, wrongly connected by some with 
the following phrase |||; cf. Ps. 149’. — Concerning (or against) 
Lsrael’s tribes do I make known that which is sure| So the prepo- 








* Vs., pp. 263, 272; so Hi., We., Now., Marti. t+ Ew., Che., e¢ al. 

t GAS.; cf. on this Havernick (Zinl, II. 283, 4), Ke., Bach., Or., and Now. 
§ Ki., Dathe, Bauer, Ros., Hi., Mau., Pu, Ke., Wii, Or. 

|| Sim. (| Hi., Che., GAS. ** Grot., Ew. 

tt Rashi. tf R. Abhu, cited by Ki. §§ Cal., Pu., Ke., e¢ ad, ||| Ki. 
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sition is to be taken,* and not =among.t In parallelism with 
Ephraim, “vides of Israel =the Northern tribes,{ and not all 
Israel, including Judah.§ The judgment announced is one of 
sure fulfilment (cf. Hb. 2°), something of absolute endurance (cf. 
Dt. 28°).—10. Zhe princes of Israel| The priests have been 
rebuked ; it is now the turn of the princes. These had already 
been included in the exordium. Upon the whole it is well to 
substitute /srae/ for Judah of the JHT@ here and in the following 
verses. With this slight change, all difficulty in the logical connec- 
tion of v.”° with the preceding verses disappears. This change is 
supported by the frequent interchange and coupling of the terms 
“Ephraim” and “ Israel” in Hosea; e.g. 5%°° 6% 7'.— Are like 
landmark removers| The commonest sort of thieves. This is 
not a reference (following f#I@) to Judah’s seizure of Northern 
territory in the times of anarchy; || nor to the efforts of Ahaz to 
introduce idolatry into Judah (2 K. 16"8) ;{ nor is it a specific 
rebuke of the policy of the rulers (as in Is. 5% Mi. 2”) to acquire 
all the land and thus disturb the boundaries fixed by their fathers 
(cf. Dt. 19!) ; ** but is, perhaps, a proverbial phrase for the lowest 
wickedness, a type of the most degraded practices.tf Cf. the idea 
that “landmarks were under the protection of religion (Pr. 22% 
23”; cf. Jb. 24”), and to remove them laid the offender under a 
curse (Dt. 19" 27”).” {{ — Upon them will [ pour out my wrath 
like water| Cf. Is. 8’ Je. 14% The poetic description of Yahweh’s 
wrath is at one time the fire which devours, at another the flood 
which drowns, the object of its attack.—11l. Lphraim practises 
oppression! he breaks down right| The $A presents two diffi- 
culties, viz. the use of the participle passive in a consecution of 
imperfects relating to Ephraim’s future ; and the use of “justice” 
with the passive participle interpreted, (1) droken or crushed in 
judgment, t.e. God’s judgment, the idea being so familiar that no 
more distinct designation was necessary $§ ; (2) one whose right 
is broken, ||\| z.e. the right of national independence ; (3) zs rightly 





* Hi., Ke., Now., Marti. t Now. || Hi., Sim., Pu., Or. ** We. 
+ Wii. § Che. {7 Grot., Hd. 

++ Bauer, Ros., Wii., Now., Che., GAS.; cf. Hull, art. “ Landmark,” D2. 
Lene ||| BSZ., s.v., prs. 


§§ Ros., Hng., Ke., Che. 
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crushed; * (4) crushed by judgmentt The SAT is supported 
by the occurrence of the same two participles in Dt. 28¥. But it 
seems better to follow @, and read the participles as active (v.s.), 
thus furnishing another charge in the indictment against Ephraim, 
for which punishment is coming. That paw = 7ight appears 
from its usage in 2” Am. 57" ™ 6”. — Because he has determined 
to go after vanity| The explanation of the national deterioration. 
But was it vanity (= Ww) that Hosea really used? It cannot 
have been 18, meaning the commands of Baal-prophets ; { or the 
commands of men;§ or the commands of Jeroboam I., || which 
were of so destructive a character, an ironical turn being imparted 
by the use of 1%, as in Is. 28; or commands in a bad sense ; J 
or God’s commands, 7z.e. he went after evil, even after God’s com- 
mands against it had been given ; ** or a log of wood = a wooden 
god ;7}f or pillar = finger-post ;{{ for no one of these meanings 
makes adequate sense. In the same category belong the follow- 
ing suggestions, viz.: (1) (the god) Zaw, §§ a deity whose name 
is found in the Palmyrene proper names (e.g. S3nax, handmaid of 
Zaw; sworn, gift of Zaw,; I8120, servant of Zaw |||), who repre- 
sented the rays of the moon,§ whose worship prevailed in ancient 
times from South Arabia to the Syro-Arabian deserts ; but (a) the 
context speaks of Assyria, and there was no such God among the 
Assyrians ;*** (4) the phrase wack after does not require after it 
the name of a god;fff (¢) Palmyrene inscriptions are compara- 
tively late, viz. first century a.D.; (@) Hosea would hardly charge 
all of Israel’s sin to the worship of a moon-god nowhere else men- 
tioned in the O.T. (2) 8 = SiR, flthiness, MN) 298, arising from 
haplography of 81; {{{ (3) ¢magination ; §§§ (4) Assyria, or As- 
shur.||\\\| We come back to the rendering vanity (based on sw, 
v.s.; suggested by 6 and 3; FG nor is it an objection (cf. Kénig) 
that the emendation is so easy), 7.c. idols; cf. Je. 18% Ps. 318. — 
12. And it is IT who am like a moth... like rottenness| Cf. Jb. 











* Marck. + Schm. t Rashi. § AE., Schré., Ke., Wii., Or. 

|| Ki, Mau,, Hd., Pu.; Ko, BxpT. X. 376 fh. 4 Ki. ** Ros, tt Ew. 
tt First (Lex.). §§ Hommel, xp 7. X. 329f. {||| Ch. ZDWG. LIII. 98-101. 
1 Cf. PSBA. XXI1. 75. *** Che. Exp T. X. 375. 

ttt Ko. Exp T. X. 376-378; cf. also Stil. 264 ff. ttt Cf. Geiger, Urschrift, 411. 
§§§ Bach. [lll] Che. Bap 7. X. 375. INI So Bauer, e¢ al. ; v.5., p. 272. 
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13%. Internal dissolution, for destruction was coming from within, 
viz. through anarchy and civil war; cf. 13'. The figure denotes 
slow but certain progress. The pronoun is emphatic, designating 
Yahweh himself as the author of this approaching calamity. — Zo 
Ephraim... to the house of Israe/| It is better, as above, to 
read “Israel” for “Judah.” —13. And so Ephraim saw his sick- 
ness, and Israel his sore| Were again we read “Israel” rather 
than “Judah.” Similar figures are used to describe political 
decay in Is. 1°° 3’; cf. also Ho. 61 71. Ephraim comes at last to 
recognize the serious character of the situation. The sickness 
and the sore were not only political, viz. anarchy and civil war 
(v.s.), but also religious and moral deterioration. — And Ephraim 
went to Asshur, and Israel sent to king Jareb| To preserve the 
parallelism which, up to this point, has been so regular, we insert 
“JTsrael” (v.s.). But who is king Jareb (cf. 10°), and to what 
circumstances is reference made? ‘The opinions offered have 
greatly varied: (1) the name of a place in Assyria,* or a sym- 
bolical name for Assyria itself, like Rahab for Egypt;t (2) the 
name of a king of Egypt;{ (3) = Aribi, a district in Northern 
Arabia, the oldest form being probably Jarib (cf. proper names 
Jerib and Jeribai), and a reminiscence of it appears in the later 
Sabaean word Marvjab;§ (4) an appellative (= “king comba- 
tant”) describing some king of Assyria, e.g. ASur-dan-ilu (771- 
754), ll or, Tiglath- pileser;§ (5) an aopeliative to be connected 
with Syriac op. (be great), and equivalent to Syn ban, which 
is used of an Assyrian king;** (6) an appellative = one who 
pleads, z.e. a patron, used of the Assyrian king ; ft (7) the original 
name of Sargon, king of Assyria, which was dropped when he 
ascended the throne, in the same way that Pul became Tiglath- 
pileser, and Ulula became Shalmaneser IV. when they began to 
reign; {{ (8) to be read with a different division of consonants 








* AE., Ki., Geb. +Sim.; W. T. Lynn, Badyl. and Or. Record, Il. 127 f. 
t Theod., Eph. Syr.; Wkl. GV/. 63; but see W. M. Miller, ZA W. XVII. 334f. 
§ Hommel, Aufsatze u. Abhandlungen, Il. 231; but see K6. Fiunf neue Arad, 


Landschafien im A.T. || Schra. COT. II. 136 ff. 
{| Now. Hosea, in loc.; so also Whitehouse in COT, II. 137, note. 
** See Wii.; so McC. APM. I. 415 f. tt Reuss. 


tt Sayce, 7OR. I. 162 ff., and Baby/, and Or. Record, 11. 18-22, 145 f.; cf. HOM, 
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(v.s.), “the great king” = Assyr. Sarru rabu;* (9) a corrupt 
text (v.s.), the original having read “king of Arabia,” ¢ or “king 
of Jathrib”;{ (10) = Assyr. zvéu, tribute, the rendering being 
“and sent tribute to the king” § (but, according to Winckler, 
irbu always denotes internal taxes; tribute from foreign nations 
is btltu, madattu, or tamartu); (11) = “king who should bring 
healing,” the text being changed (v.s.). || — But he cannot heal 
you, nor will he relieve you of your wound | This is an illustra- 
tion of the characteristic attitude of the prophets toward alliance 
with other nations. It is not only wrong, but useless, to seek 
for outside help (cf. Is., chaps. 7, 8, 311%).—14. For J, myself, 
will be like a lion to Ephraim, and like a young lion to the house 
of Israel] Cf. Is. 31%. The strongest possible metaphor of de- 
struction. This verse states the reason for the uselessness of 
Israel’s efforts spoken of in v.”. The affliction of Israel is divinely 
ordained, hence appeal to human aid is of no avail.— Z, even 
L, will rend and go my way] The repetition of the pronoun lays 
emphasis on the fact that Yahweh is the agent of the coming 
destruction. — J will carry off, and none shall rescue] Cf. Is. 5”. 
The figure is that of the lion dragging away the prey, and none 
daring to interfere. 


8. won. . . wen] Imv.=an emphatic prediction; cf. GK. 110c— 
aqs3n . . . Ww] Art. omitted ; indef. —An73 +. my2a2] Art. is indicative 
of original appellative force; cf. K6é, 295 4.— nx] Cf. Ju. 54, where G 
offers yynx and the text is regarded as corrupt by all recent commentators 
(so eg. Moore, Bu., Now.), some, indeed, considering it a gloss having its 
origin in this verse of Hosea (so Bickell, Carmina, 196; Marquardt, Funda- 
mente; Wkl, G/. 1.158). The impossibility of making sense of SHIT here 
renders some emend. necessary; that of We. offers the least objection and 
has the support of @. On construction according to f¥IT cf. GK. 147 ¢ 
Two artistic elements may be noted in this verse: (1) the collocation of @ 
sounds in 84; (2) the elegiac rhythm.—9. Sx.wy... apex] Note chiastic 
arrangement, The elegiac movement continues through this verse, but the 
line wy awa is short; has a word dropped out after waa ?—mnx2] Fem. 
expressing neut.—10. .»pp3] Aram. form; GK. 72¢ee.—11. ‘p pwr] If 





417; so also Neubauer, ZA. III. 103; Hommel, GBA. 680; but see McC. HPM. 
I. 416; and Selbie, DZ. II. sso. 
* W.M. Miiller, Z4 W. XVII. 334 ff.; cf. the almost identical view of Che. (Oise 
7 Che: 2B, 2337. ft WkI. AZusré (1898), 32; cf. KA T3 rs0f, 
§ Paul Rost, quoted by Wkl. KA 7:3 151. || Bach, Untersuch., in loc, 
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HAT be retained, the pass. ptcp. is followed by a genitive having the 
force of an acc. of limitation; cf. K6. 336%.— bn bx] Verbal appos.; 
cf. aya Sm, Dt. 15; cf. Ké. 3612, — 1% 17nN] WW in Is, 28118 is probably 
not a genuine word, but merely a sound coined by the prophet in mockery 
of the drunken and unintelligible babblings of his opponents. In any 
case the use of the word there throws no light upon its meaning here. 
The indefiniteness of the charge speaks against taking 1¥ as a synon. of 
msn, as does also the fact that none of the versions so take it. Nor does 
the pointing ‘xs = excrement, filth (for which myx is the regular form) mend 
matters; this word is never used of idols, and the idea of human iniquity 
(cf. Is. 4* Pr. 301%) is scarcely strong enough here. For the use of the 
phrase ‘nx 7$n = worship, serve, with abstract terms, cf. Is. 65? Je. 1812 
(thoughts); Je. 317 9!4 1612 (stubbornness); and with names of gods, Dt. 43 
1K. 148; cf. Je. 28. The Assyr. a/éku arki is used in the same sense. With 
the confusion of w and y presupposed here by the adoption of the reading 
of @ cf. interchange of ¥ and & in pns> and pnv.—18. 45n] On absence 
of art., cf. K6. 3334.—sx17)] Emphat. pos. in contrast with 129s (v.14).— 
bow] Best explained as Qa/ with \ depressed to}; v. GK. 697; KG. I. 407; 
Wright, Comp. Sem. Gram. 237; others explain as a 0p, which was always 
used instead of the Qa/,—n2>] On use of prep., cf. Kd. 289 a2. — nm] 4.2.5 


cf. the subst. 973, Pr. 17%, and Syr. tc = be freed. Since (1) the subj. 
of 7) is naturally the same as that of 52», and (2) m2 is intrans, in Syr., 
it is better to point an», with Now. (v.s.).—14. wer... Snw] dnw is a 
poetic word for Zon, occurring, aside from this passage and 137, only in Job, 
Psalms, and Proverbs. p> denotes the young lion, but one old enough to 
hunt prey. — 5x1] Impf. with ) conj. codrdinate with prec. impf.; cf. Dr. 
§ 134.— xn prv] Circ. clause; cf. K6. 3622. 


§ 8. Israel’s blind and fitful repentance does not remove 
the guilt which will one day be manifest to all; which, 
indeed, is seen to-day in the affairs of the king. 5”—7’. 
(1) Israel may put on the form of repentance, but she is so blind 
to the situation and to the true nature of God that such repent- 
ance is only on the surface. (2) This is true in spite of the fact 
that the most earnest teaching and the most definite warnings 
have been given concerning Yahweh’s will. (3) Israel is faithless, 
and her chief towns are headquarters of every kind of vice, and 
all this is encouraged by the priests. (4) But now when the time 
comes, 7.¢. the day when “the great turning-point in her fortunes 
arrives, the day of mingled punishment and mercy,” * this iniquity 





* Che, 
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will be recognized and appreciated. (5) Nay, even to-day it is 
apparent in the situation as it stands connected with the kings — 
enthroned and assassinated, “surrounded by loose and unscru- 
pulous nobles: adultery, drunkenness, conspiracies, assassinations ; 
every man striking for himself; none appealing to God.” * 


This piece contains five strophes of 12, 10, 10, 10, and 12 lines. The 
movement is the trimeter, but occasionally it falls into the elegiac style; 
cf. Bu. ZA W. II. 32 f. This arrangement secures a complete unity of thought 
and shows close consecution of strophic arrangement. Strophe 1 (515-63) pre- 
sents in dramatic form two soliloquies: the first, of Yahweh, who now turns 
himself away with the feeling that in distress Israel will seek him out; the 
second, of Israel, who in shallowness of heart assures himself complacently 
that Yahweh has wounded him, simply that he might heal him; that as soon 
as he seeks Yahweh, he will find him. Strophe 2 (6%) describes the in- 
credulity and impatience with which Yahweh receives this fitful repentance. 
Had he not given him warning? Had he not expressly declared that it 
was love which he desired, and not sacrifice? Strophe 3 (67-!°) portrays the 
terrible wickedness of Israel’s chief places, the robbery and murder, the 
corruption and adultery which Israel, encouraged by the priests, has com- 
mitted in transgression of the covenant. Strophe 4 (611-72) pathetically sug- 
gests that in the future a time will come, the day of Israel’s turning, when 
the iniquity of Ephraim will be laid bare, although perhaps at present their 
consciences do not prick them, so entangled are they in the meshes of sin. 
For, in fact, strophe 5 (757), the immorality of the nation, from king down, is 
so apparent, the hopelessness of the situation is so great, that repentance 
is really impossible, the very capacity for it being absent. In this arrange- 
ment the following points deserve consideration: In strophe 1, line 8 seems 
exceedingly long, especially in contrast with line 7, which is unusually short. 
It is possible that wip mynx is a gloss explaining 0p With this ex- 
ception the parallelism is close and regular. In strophe 2 a line seems to be 
missing after 64, the y>-by of 65 failing to connect properly with what pre- 
cedes. This fact, pointed out by Now., accords with the need of a line to 
complete the otherwise almost perfect parallelism of the strophe. It is worth 
while to suggest that perhaps the line xxv -WN> ‘wewny (as reconstructed) 
was originally joined with the line now lost. It is surely not closely con- 
nected with the two preceding lines. In this case the strophe would be 
ideally symmetrical. In strophe 3 (67), (1) the form of the elegy appears 
quite distinctly; (2) lines 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 are satisfactory; line 5 might 
be read assassins in troops, a gang of priests, but cf. p. 287; (3) Jn5 of 
line 7 is probably wrong, for it is impossible to separate it thus from 7nv; 
(4) perhaps line 8 might be transferred to follow what is now line 9, thus 
I 

* GAS. 
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improving the sense and as well the measure; (5) 6112 is, of course, a gloss. 
In strophe 4 (64-7), (1) v.12 is suspected, but v.z., (2) v.l< is clearly to 
be connected with what follows in spite of the chapter division. In strophe 5 
(73), (1) v.4 from “3n Ww is a gloss explaining v.6; (2) the remainder of 
the strophe is regular and symmetrical. 


V. 15-VI. 3. Zsrael feigns repentance. In a wonderfully con- 
ceived pair of soliloquies, the poet represents Yahweh as waiting 
for Israel to come back, and Israel as, in fact, coming back, 
but with a conception of Yahweh so false and an idea of re- 
pentance so inadequate as to make the whole action a farce. 


The genuineness of 5!5%-63 is denied by some (Che. in WRS. Profh. 
xx ff.; Marti, Volz, /ahweprophetie, 33; Grimm, Zzt. App. 69 ff.; Che. in- 
cludes also 5¢ and 64 in the insertion, and Marti 4 and 6°®) on the ground 
that: (1) it breaks the close connection existing between 514 and 64; (2) its 
phraseology is an echo, in part, of the following verses; (3) the interpretation 
of 618 as an expression of superficial repentance, which interpretation is 
necessary to the retention of these verses in the text, is forced; (4) it bears 
close resemblance in spirit to other late insertions, ¢g. 141% and 611-71; 
(5) the exile seems to be presupposed by the strong expressions 13.n) and 
yop, 62; (6) the language supports the argument for a late date (Volz 
cites the following terms: ond .¥2; anv; jw =tear; A with > in fig. 
sense only here; won; a). 


15. wes] & ddavcbdcu, D deficiatis, and 1 exterminentur, deriving 
it from pow (cf. Ho. 2/4 Jo. 117 Am. 79 Zp. 3° Zc. 714 115 (G), Ez. 6°). Read 
spits = startled, puzzled (We., Now., Oet., Marti); cf. Gr. 1v.— wpa] D 
quaeratis. —»3y3nw pnb 4x2] GPL and some Heb. Mss. join to the fol- 
lowing verse and chapter. @S@¥ add pn (so also, eg., Gr., We., GAS., 
Oet.).— VI. 1. 129] @ ropevdauev (= 73); so ¥ (so also Oort),.— a] 
@ adds rov Gedy fudv.—] YD cepit.— >>] LH om. this and following 
word. Read with %, 3») (so We., Bach. (Pr.), GAS., Now., Oet., Marti). 
Oort, 727. — 2. o:pip] % om. yp and renders by pl. Gr. oyp'3. Bach. (Pr.) 
DDD(?),— wrbwn ova] Join with preceding context, and perhaps ) should 
be inserted as in %. Bach. (Pr.) oibwin ova(?). =o el @ davacryodpeda 


(= dp). —38. Aytn] Ru. my, deriving from ny = Kes come early. Gr. 
sugg. that it may be dittog. from ne172. Bach. (Pr.) transfers this and foll. 
three words to the end of this verse. —y13) snw>] Read 1) 1ynwW> (Giese- 
brecht, Beitrage, 208; We.; Sm. Rel. 210; Val., GAS., Now., Oort (Zm.), 
Marti); cf. Ru. 72 ynv2.— wx] G ebphoouev adrdv (so LH); E!, % ém- 
pdvea adrod, Read, foll. G, wyxp3 (Giesebrecht, Bedtrdge, 208; We., Val., 
GAS., Now., Oort (Zm.), Marti) ; ef. Sm. Rel. 210; Oet. r2x¥D}.— 70] 
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gh ts 8 
@ precedes by cal. Read my with % lop (so also Seb., Perles (p. 90), 
Now., Oort (Zm.), Oet., Marti). Oort (72%7.) foll. @, pax aan. 


15. J will return again to my place] Yahweh is soliloquizing. 
This is not the figure of the lion returning to his den; * but (cf. 
Mi. 1°) is a survival of the older form of expression in accordance 
with which interest in human affairs is expressed by the phrase 
“coming down.” The lace is the heavenly temple; to this he 
will return, and, as it were, from a distance observe the conduct 
of Israel (Is. 18* Ps. 14). The expression, as a whole, indicates 
Yahweh’s non-activity in Israel’s fate t (cf. 9” Je. 14%° Ps. 80%), 
and is parallel with the common expressions, “hide the face” (cf. 
Ps, 10" 30’ 104”),§ and “stand afar off” (cf. Ps. 10! 28") == 
Ontil they are confounded| This rendering, involving a slight 
textual change, is easier || (cf. Ez. 6° Zc. 11° G, Jo. 1”) than the 
usual one, based upon fT, which is rendered : (1) acknowledge 
their offence, or feel their guilt ** (cf. Lv. 545 Zc, 11°); (2) suffer 
the consequences of their guilt ++ (cf. Ps. 342” Is. 24° Pr.g0" 
Ho. 13”).— Ln their distress] Cf. Ps. 18°t} Dt. 4 Ps. 66" 1064 
Is, 25* 26% 2 Ch. 154.— They will seck me] This does not mean 
“seek in the morning,” emphasis being placed on careful and 
earnest seeking §§ ; but simply seek, being synonymous with wps, 
but used only in poetry ||| (cf. Jb. 721 8° 24° Pr. a? oS" aa ia 
Ps. 63° 78" Is. 26°). —VI. 1. Saying, Come and let us turn unto 
Yahweh] Israel is represented as soliloquizing. Note the “say- 
ing” which precedes, according to @ and &. These words (vs.1) 
are not: (1) an example of the confession of penitence with 
which Israel will approach Yahweh in the future, employed by 
Hosea as an occasion for warning Israel that Yahweh’s favor will 
not manifest itself, as they expect, immediately upon their turning 
to him; nor (2) the words of Hosea himself expressing his 
desire to lead his people back to the right way, which will bring 
them divine favor again ; *** nor (3) the language of the prophet 


ee 





* Theod., Ros., Ke. tt Cf. Hupfeld-Now. zz Joc. 
+ Rashi, Ki., Cal., Ew., Ke., Wii., Schm., Che. §§ Ros., Pu., Ke. 

{ Sim, § Wi. || We. |||] Rashi, Cal., Hd., Now. 
 Cal., Ros., AV., Pu. 7 Now. 


** Ras,, Ki, Che., GAS, tt Hd., Wii.,Schm,  *** Giesebrecht, Beitrége, 207 f. 
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addressed to the people ;* but with 5” and 6‘* are (4) a dra- 
matic representation, in the form of soliloquy and dialogue, of the 
attitude of the people to Yahweh and of Yahweh to the people. 
It is, therefore, an expression of asswmed repentance.t — For he 
has torn that he may heal us| Cf. Dt. ae The same action is 
ascribed to Yahweh in 5%.— And he has smitten that he may 
bind us up| For the slight textual change v.s.—2. He will 
revive us after two or three days| Lit. “after a couple of days, or 
on the third day.” This “collocation of a numeral with the next 
above it is a rhetorical device employed in numerical sayings to 
express a number which need not or cannot be more exactly 
specified.” { “Three days” is to be connected directly with 
“after two days” without the conjunction, as in 2 K. 9” Am. 4°; 
cf. Is. 17°; this is syntactically correct, and gives a better parallel- 
ism. The thought is, he will deliver us in a short time. For this 
use of “ revive,”’ in the sense of healing the sick, cf. Jos. 5° 2 K. 8° 
_ 20’, This passage is really the basis of Ez. 37°®.§ Cf. Ho. 13}. 

— fle will establish us that we may hive before him||]| “To live 
before him” is to live acceptably or under his protection { (cf. 
Gn. 17) Is. 5 3? Je. 30”). —38. Yea, let us know, let us be zealous 
to know Vahweh) This appeal is coordinate with that contained 
in v.!,** and is not to be coérdinated with “that we may live.” tt 
The second phrase explains the first, and, at the same time, inten- 
sifies it; cf. Dt. 16% Is. 51! Ps. 344%. Thus the verb means more 
than “endeavor,” tt “grow continually,” §§ “hunt after.” || || — 
When we seek him, then we shall find him] For text, v.s. The peo- 
ple are not disturbed, for they are confident of success just as soon 
as they make the effort. Ifthe SMT@ be retained, the render- 
ing will be, As going forth is certain as the gray of morning. On 
“going forth,” cf. Ps. 19°; “mw means not morning-red,*** but 
morning-gray.f tt — He will come as the winter-rain, and as the 
spring rain which waters the earth] The word rendered winter 
rain (awa) denotes a heavy, pouring rain; it is used of the winter 
rains, as here, also in Ezra 10°”. The heavy winter rains last 





* Ke., Or. ¢{ GK. 1345.  ** Ke., Schm., Now., Che. 

+ Ew., Che., GAS. § Che. tt Reuss. tfEw. §9 Pu. |II| Ke. 
|| On oxpa as a syn. of mn, cf. Ps. 419. IS Cf. We.; Giesebrecht, Beitrage, 208 f. 
{7 Ke., Wii., Schm., Che., Now. *** Hi., Sim. ttt Wii. 
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from the beginning of December to the end of February; this is 
the rainy season par excellence (cf. Ct. 2"). The spring rain 
(vip) falls during March and April, coming just before harvest, 
and is of the greatest importance for the proper ripening of the 
crops.* 


15. nawe qbx] Vb. appos., H. 36, 2; GK. 120g.— wx») Is impossi- 
ble because neither of its three meanings (cf. BDB.) suits the context. — 
ond] On force of 5, cf. K6. 281 o8.—%137nw] The defective 2 and the nun 
epenth., uncontracted ; cf. Pr. 1% 817; GK. 84, 58 2, 60e.— VI. 1. n3w3) 125] 
Corresponding to the first words of 515,—1xb1] 1 of purpose; so also in 
wwany and ann; H. 26, 2@; GK. 165¢.— 7] Cf. GK. 1092; K6. 1944. 
—2. orp] (1) on 0 = in the course of, GK. 119 y, note 2; cf. K6. 4o1g 

= after), and BDB. p. 581 4; (2) on similar use of the dual, cf. Is. 176 721; 
(3) the — should stand with wrbwa; (4) on the use of two numerals, U.Sey 
and cf. Am. 13 48,—3, nyu] The n- is hortatory, H. 23,24; GK. 48¢; 
not indicative of determination, H. 23, 2¢.—n1] Adjectival impf.; this 
reading is better than fM@ 7 from n= throw: 7 in the sense of rain 
occurs again only in Ho, 10/2, and there also the text is questionable. 


4-6. Yahweh's incredulity and impatience. 


4. np] After ops, S precedes with 1. We. supposes that something has 
been lost from the end of v.t and the beginning of v.5,—5. ox1393 »na3n] 
G arebépica rods rpopyras tuav = n1¥n, an Aramaicism, with 3 omitted 
(Vol.). 2. obk épecdunv; El. é&ékopa; ’A., 0. édardunoa; % tea) Zamse 
(omitting 2); DB dolavi in prophetis; Oet. and Hal. ‘2 pynasn. et. sugg. 
also pyAynd or oMyn}.—onsIn] G and & refer suf. to ovxv22. Oort (Em.) 
drops the suffix, while Marti changes it and preceding to 5.— x Jpn] 
Read x3 awn, with © kal 7d xplua wou ws d&s; so also SU, (so Dathe, 
Bauer, Ros., Hi., Ew., Sim., Ke., Wii., Now.; WRS. Proph. 389; Or., Che.; 
Oort, 727. XXIV. 486, and Em.; Bach., We., Gr., Val., Ru. Gu. GAS., 
Oet., Hal., e¢ a/.). E’. kal 4 Sixacoxpicta. Marti, > swavn. Ru. omits 
this phrase as interrupting sequence of thought. — xx] Hi, foll. $ and @, 
N30) or 8¥.—6, 851] @ # (=rather than); cf. T nap. 


4. What can I make of you, O Ephraim] Yahweh now speaks. 
The tone is not so much that of rebuke as of despair. Every 
effort thus far made has failed. What hope is there that any 
of the plans of Yahweh for Israel will be realized? The inter- 





* Cf. GAS. Hist. Geog. 63 ff. 
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rogative is really a negative: J can make nothing of you.* There 
is no allusion to a method for bringing about the good men- 
tioned in the preceding verse, nor to punishment in addition 
to that which they have already received. {| — Since your love is 
like the morning cloud | Not (1) the love of God for you will 
be quickening, etc.;§ nor (2) the love of God for you which 
will be transient || like yours for him ; but (3) your love for God, 
your goodness, your piety, is fleeting, transient. The morning 
clouds disappear very early during the hot season in Palestine, 
the sky being usually perfectly clear by 9 a.m.** — Yea, dike the 
dew which early goes away| The dew of Palestine is very heavy 
in the summer time and resembles a fine rain or Scotch mist 
rather than the phenomenon so familiar to us.tft It is thus of 
the greatest importance for vegetation during the long dry 
season, and is a favorite illustration with O. T. writers. Here, 
however, the reference is to its transitory character, with no 
thought of its beneficial effects. —5. Wherefore I have hewn 
them by the prophets| The connection between vs.**"*° is not so 
broken as is represented by some commentators. {{ V.* describes 
Israel as a people whose fitful and irresponsible conduct has 
occasioned anxiety and despair to their God. This situation 
explains why in the past he has hewn them by the prophets, 
z.e. punished them. ‘There is no reason why these words should 
not stand in the text,{{ for their specific meaning is clear and 
strong. The verbs here refer to the past,$§ not to the present or 
future. || || Israel is compared with stone or wood, which is being 
shaped ; the hewing is the punishment intended for discipline ; J] 
the work of the prophets is elsewhere spoken of as destruction, 
eg. Is. 114 49? Je. 1° 5% 1 K. 19”.—T have slain them by the 
words of my mouth | This simply repeats and explains the preced- 
ing line, the pronoun referring to the people.*** The prophets 
in the past had not hesitated to threaten the people with death 





* Ras., Ros., Hi., Hd., Pu., Wii., Or., Che., Now. 

t Lu. {Schm. § Cyril. || Jer. 

{} %, Ras., Ki., Cal., Hi., Wii., Che., Now. ** Cf, ZDPV. XIV. (1891), 110 ff. 

++ See Neil, Palestine Explored (1882), pp. 129-151; GAS. Hist. Geog. 65; Che., 
art. “ Dew,” Z&.,; Hull, art. “Dew,” DB. tt We., Now. 

§§ Ros., Hi., Sim., Che., Or., Now., GAS. |||| Umb., Mau. 

1% Jer.s Geb., Pu., Ke, Wii, Schm. *k* Cal, Hd., Pu., Ke., Wi., Now. 
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for disobedience ; and every kind of calamity was interpreted 
as from God for failure to comply with his wishes. The words . 
of Yahweh, because of their power, are compared with arrows, 
Ps. 45°, and with a sword, Ps. 45% Heb. 4” Rev. 1°; cf. also 
Is. 11* Je. 23%.— And my judgment is like the light which goes 
Jorth| This is based on a slight change of HAT (v.s.). The judg- 
ment is that of which the execution now hangs over Israel. This 
judgment is like the light which all may see and fear, the rise 
of the sun being a symbol of gracious visitation.* The older 
rendering, “thy judgments are like a light that goeth forth,” 
was interpreted in various ways, e.g. thy way of living religiously 
was plain as the light;+ the judgments belonging to thee went 
forth like the lightning;{ the judgment upon thee when it 
comes will be just, clear.§ Notice should be taken of the ren- 
dering, “my law (or judgment) shall go forth as the light.” | 
It is better, however, to regard the clause as circumstantial and 
dependent upon the preceding perfects (v.2.).—6. For it is love 
that I delight in, and not sacrifice] The mistake of the people 
consisted in their notion that sacrifices were sufficient to gain 
Yahweh’s favor. What Yahweh delights in, ze. that which will 
gain his favor, is love; cf. 1 S. 15”, in which obedience is em- 
phasized. This love is not love for God as distinguished from 
love for one’s fellow-men, but both. — Knowledge of God and 
not burnt-offerings| Here, as in many places in this piece, we 
have an example of Hosea’s ability to make a perfect parallelism. 
Knowledge of God and love of God go together. On the attitude 
of the prophets to the priests and that for which they stood, 
v. Is. 1°” Mi. 6° Je. 7” Ps. 40° 50°* 51”; cf. Mat. 9% 127. 


4. nn] In interrogation is capable of varying meanings: (1) how? in 
rhetorical questions, implying negative answer ; (2) why? in sense of “do 
not”; (3) what? simple interrogative; (4) what? implying answer moth- 
ing; cf. BDB.— nn] = 9xnw, and note the parallelism which is (almost) 
a ee ee eee 

* Che. + Cal. { Hd. § Pu. || Ew., Che., Or. 

‘I Cf. this saying, attributed to Buddha: “If a man live a hundred years, and 
engage the whole of his time and attention in religious offerings to the gods, 
sacrificing elephants and horses, and other life, all this is not equal to one act 


of pure love in saving life.” (Beal's Texts Jrom the Buddhist Canon; quoted 
by Che.) 
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artificially regular.—oo1pm] Introduces a circ. clause; K6. 3629.— p23] 
On absence of article cf. K6. 294 e, 299 m. — bv] ) epexeg., Yea, like 
the dew,— 7 dwn] Verbal apposition with second vb. containing the 
principal idea (GK. 120g). The absence of the art. is exceptional in view 
of its presence in bu7.—5. yo-by] This phrase is very flexible = (1) on 
account of this, eg. Gn. 109 Is. 137; (2) with adversative force, Ps. 427; 
(3) to introduce an inference, Ps, 458.—xx\, »nayn, onan] The pfs. are 
pfs. of indef. past, H. 17, 3; GK. 106d. The impf. is adjectival. —-vpyn] 
As thus reconstructed, introduces a circ. clause. —6. ton] Emphatic. — 
ny>yp] The parallel xb) shows that yo is not comparative, but neg ; so GK. 
lig w; cf. Kd. 308 4, 


7-10. Lsrael’s wickedness. 


7. o>] D sécut Adam; Toxnrap x2. Mich. p52. We. 0383 (so cod. 
554 of De Rossi, and Che. ZB, col. 58). Oort (747. and Em.), TDN. 
Oet. o370. Gr. yN3. Sellin (Bedtrdge, I. 168 f.), o1x>. Preuschen (ZA W. 
XV. 28; so Gardner), ova. Pfeiffer (cited by Sim. »; mwa. Che. (CB.) 
psa. — yy] G mapabalywy = ay, agreeing with Dak. — m3] $= n3 
(so Ru., Gardner). — 1192] @ xaredpdvncer, with syba of foll. verse as subj. 
—8. syba] Oort, $253.— bye] G épyagoudrn, sg. to agree with nap. —napy 
pin] @ rapdocovea (= 129 (Cappellus), or anzy (St.), or nyap (Vol.)) vdwp 
(=n); “A. mepixaumys dard aluaros; Z. dudxerar dd aiuaros; O. 4h ae 
aitis ag’ SEAT OS EB, prea kentouga kal dordopovotca; H supplantata sang 
ines % Lop flesatco. Bach, DI OM 3py, their footsteps are blood. Oet. 
ppt napy. Ru. ow napy. Val. napy, (so Hal.). — 9, 712 WN 99ND)] G kal 
7) loxés cov dvdpds_ meipaTrood; ’A. Kal ws Oupeds avdpds evgwvov; Z. kal ws 
pptayua dvips évedpevrod; 8... . meipatod; EH’, w os BS aed 
Anotpikfs; BD et guast fauces virorum latronum; & Fay al woleck 
Soa = py wsxa and) (Seb., ef 2/.). G and % join to preceding verse. 
Ru. win monn. GAS. rnp. Oet. “2 wie ban. Gardner, “32 ws 7952. 
Bach. 7p3¥ pny} 271 p05 wan ory wan. Marti, DY WIN NANTD or 


vox 92D OT2D.— 13N] Read axan with G éxpupay (Cap., Vol.). % ashonsl 
=yn3an (Seb.; so also Oet.). Ru. awan. Gardner, wam. Marti, 98230). — 

ona] Ru. 9973.— 31] G joins with preceding ; soS [uicho; GA don 
Kuplov. Ru. sn) 793. Hal. and Marti transpose to foll. w377.— 37] Oet. 
ywnsn», (so Marti), which should foll. npsw.—nnow] G Zeya, as obj. of 
ms; soSand 2; HD pergentes de Sichem. Ru, 127, for 12 Ap2w. We. 
considers *5n, 777, and inx7> corrupt.—10. ‘w) naa] @ joins to v.°. Read 
with We. bxnvaa; cf. 1015 Am. 5° (so Oort. 7247. and Hm.; Preuschen, 
ZAW. XV. 303 Ru, Now., Oet., Marti).—ow] @ joins to preceding. — 
pans mur] % Soup 3] =‘n mr. We. ‘x mt (so Preuschen, ZA WW. 


XV. 30; Now., Oet.). Oort, ‘x mat. Gardner, mai. Marti, ‘x 71. 
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7. But they like men have transgressed the covenant | Israel 
as a whole is spoken of,* not merely the priests,f nor the 
prophets. { Upon the whole “like men,’§ 7.¢. after the manner 
of men, human-like, is to be preferred to “like Adam” (for 
which are urged @ and WY; the fondness of Hosea for early 
allusions, cf. 2° 9 11° 12*; the other occurrences of this phrase, 
Jb. 31% Ps. 82’, and the parallel in Rom. 5”), || because of (1) G 
(v.s.); (2) the absence of any account of a covenant with Adam 
in Genesis; (3) the fact, that not until P is mus used as a 
proper name ;{J (4) this is satisfactory in sense,** viz. ordinary 
men, who have not had the privileges accorded to Israel. Cf. 
the reading “in Admah” (v.s.; cf. 11°). — Have transgressed the 
covenant | This does not refer to the unknown covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel,ff cf. 8'; but to an ordinance (cf. 2 K. 114 
Je. 11° 34% Jb. 311 Ps. 105%). Cf. the synonymous phrase 
ms “as (Gn. 17 Dt. 31% Ju. 24), and the phrase “the book 
of the covenant,” Ex. 24’. Notice is to be taken of the fol- 
lowing renderings: (1) like Edom, they broke their covenant 
with Israel; {{ (2) they are as men who transgressed the cove- 
nant,§$$ or who break a covenant ;|||| (3) they in Adam (a place) 
did . . .99— here they have betrayed me| There is not an 
adverb of time as in Ps. 36” 53°; *** nor an allusion to the land 
which had received so many benefits ; +++ nor a reference to the 
ceremonial worship ;{t{ but it refers to certain localities, either 
unknown, §§§ or those cited in the following verses, |||| || which were 
the scenes of the sin designated. The utterance carried with 
it “a gesture of indignation.” [FY —8. Gilead is a city of evil- 
doers| Much difficulty attaches to this proper name. It has been 
taken as the district or land of Gilead ;**** or the cities of 
Gilead in general; fff} or Jabesh-Gilead ; tt{{ or Mizpah, the 
capital of Gilead ; §§§§ probably Mizpah, or in any case a seat of 








* Cal., Hd., Ke., Now.4, e¢ al. + Sim. Tt AE., Hi., e¢ al. 
§ So Ki., Cal., Sim., Hi., Hd., Mau., Ew., Che., GAS. 
|| So Jer., Rashi, Umb., Ke., Pu., Or., Wii, Hal. 


‘| Budde, Urgeschichte, 16x ff. ** But v. Now. 

tt Cf. Kratzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung,106. tt Mich. §§ Ew. _ |||] Hd. 
“1 We.; Che. ZB. art. Adam. Gotu ss Uh ttt Ras., Ki., Bauer. 

Tift Cal. §§§ Ke, Now. Ill] Wii, Or. = TNT Che. wer. er OE: 


ttt Dathe, A a s §$§§ Ew., Mau., Sim. 
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worship ;* or Ramoth Gilead (cf. Jos. 21% 1 K. 4").f We may 
understand it to be a city called Gilead mentioned in Ju. 10”, 
but not identified. { On the ground of some codexes of @ of 
the Lucian revision which have Tadyada, Gilgal has been sug- 
gested (v.s.; cf. 4% 9% 12"). — Tracked with bloody footprints | 
The versions (v.s.) except % are far wide of the mark and give 
no aid. None of the proposed changes of text seems to be nec- 
essary ; cf. 1 K. 2°. Other renderings are “spotted,” “ smeared,” § 
“hilly.” || There is no reference to historical events with which 
we are familiar; although Hitzig refers it to the murder of 
Zechariah. —9. Although the text of this verse is hopelessly 
corrupt, its general meaning seems clear, viz. that the priests are 
really bandits occupying the highways and murdering travellers. 
Of the four lines all present serious difficulties except the last. 
The words of the first line (v.s.) have been taken (a) “chy 
strength ts that of bandits,§ but no good analogy for this ex- 
pression can be found (yet cf. Pr. 20” Ne. 8); (4) assassins in 
bands (tans), z.e. those who lie in wait for men, in companies ** 
=companies of assassins ; but this is harsh and unnatural; (c) zn 
.- . (the name of some city having originally stood where we 
now have "2n) zs a band of robbers, thus corresponding to Gilead 
of vo ;tt (d) the priest ts a robber tt (j7D), but this will make the 
mn of the next line tautological; (¢) as one hides robbers, the 
priests hide themselves,§§ but this gives no satisfactory meaning. 
For still other suggestions v.s.; upon the whole the rendering 
And as bandits he in wait for a man||| (cf. the slight variation 
secured by treating w°N as construct with om, and as bandits 
lie in wait9]) seems best, the reference being to the wicked 
work of Israelitish bandits (cf. 71), or to that of outside nations 
like Moab, Aram, etc. (cf. 2 K. 5? 13”). For other cases of 
sys) in this sense cf. 7! 1 S. 30%” 2 K. 57.— Zhe priests hide 
themselves on the road] For text, v.s. SAT reads (so does) the 
gang (or company) of priests, t.e. an organized company (cf. in 
later times, the Pharisees ***) of bad priests, but 77 must be taken 





* We. || Hi. T G&S. §§ Bach. (v5.). 

t Ros., Hd., Wii. ** GAS. |||| So AV., RV. 

t Oort, Now. tt Preuschen (v.s.). 11 Hi., Ew., Che.; cf. Now. 
§ Ros., Or. . tf Gardner. *** Che. 


U 
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with what precedes.* — Zhey murder those going to Shechem| 
Some have regarded mmaw as = “MN ODwW, with one consent (cf. 
Zp. 3°);t but it is now understood to be the proper name, 
Shechem,{ which was at the same time a city of priests and a 
city of refuge (Jos. 20’ 21"). The reference is to the abuse of 
the right of asylum without allusion to any special event, cf. 
Ju. 197% 1 K. 2"®.§ If 405 is taken with what precedes (v.s.), 
we may suppose that some word (e.g. o°D55") has dropped out. 
Such a word seems necessary to secure the proper length of the 
line. — Yea, villainy they commit] °3 is asseverative, || not causa- 
tive. The word 7 is not used here of some unnatural crime 
(cf. Lv. 18% 19”),** nor of ewdness ; t+ but of general wickedness 
which was deliberate, thought out, ze. villany; cf. Pr. 10% 21”, 
—10. Ln Bethel I have seen a horrible thing] In Bethel (v.s.) 
is better than fA, zm the house of Israel, because of 10% Am. 5°, 
and the use of “there” in v.*. @’s connection of this word 
with the preceding phrase is interesting and perhaps right. In 
any case Bethel is intended. {{ The thing seen is something to 
cause terror (the word is an intensive form (v.7.), cf. Je. 18"), and 
is explained by what follows. — There, Ephraim, thou hast played 
the harlot] For text, v.s.; the harlotry is both literal and spiritual, 
since the latter carried with it the former. Israel’s calf-worship 
in Bethel and Dan seems to be the occasion of these accusa- 
tions. —Jsrael is defiled] The poetic parallel of the preceding. 


7. 07)] 1 is advers.; the pron. inserted not only for emphasis, but also to 
give prominence to DIN2.— 3 22] Cf. Ho. 5’; used of faithlessness and 
deceit in various human relationships, and in general conduct; 3 occurs 
usually, but sometimes 1p, cf. Je. 3°.—ow] Ko. 3734—8. sha] Emph. 
by pos. and accentuation.—pwx yp] Cf. Is. 31° Ps. 5°; also similar use of 
yn, Mi. 21; cf. aby, Ps. 1198; cf. “2, Ho. 714.—o1n] 19 = cause; here 07 
sg., frequently pl. in this sense; for the idea of the land polluted by blood, 
Nu. 35°8 Ps, 10688.—9, son] Here inf. cstr., GK. 23 4, 75 2a; not inf. abs., 
K6. 225 6.—vx] May be: (a) the abs. after 2nd, D2 being acc. of 
es eee 

* So GS; cf. Hal.’s transpos. @s:).. TA, Ka, Cal, AVE 


{Jer., Geb., Bauer, Dathe, Ros., Hi., Ew., Hd., Sim., Pu., Ke., Wii, Schm., 
Or., Che., Reu., We., Now. 


§ Dathe, Ros., Hi., Ew., Sim., Wii., Or., Now. 
|| Hi, Ew., Wii, Ke., Now., Reu. +t Sim. 
Spe. Or: **® Ke, Tt So Geb, 
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manner; or, (4) a cstr. with “1 (v.s.); cf. Ké. 232 a. —answ-nsy] An 
unusual case of the use of Maqqéph, cf. Gn. 6° 71, —rpsw] Cf. apav, Gn. 
3734 Jos. 241 GK. 935.—10. mrnyw] OF the form gatlil, GK. 84 3, m (cf. 
wpw Jer. 431° [Keth.]), with the addition of »_ (and the fem. end. 7_ =)3 cf. 
mM, Je. 529 2314; also ny yyw, Je. 1838, 


VI. 11-VII. 2. Lphraim, to-day hardened in sin, will in the 
Suture discover his iniquity. 


11. an Da] G cat Tovda, joining with v.°, Gr. (Monatsschrift f. Gesch. u. 
Wiss. d. Judenthums, 1887, p. 528) 717) D3. — Jb sp nv] G apxov (= Ww, 
Aramaicizing (Vol.)) Tpuyay ceauvT@; E’, mapecxevate cavrdy els 7d éxOepi- 
cOjvar; BD pone; % pos. Gr. 7> yp ny (?). Read with Che, nw (so 
Now., Oet., Marti). Ru. dy 7)¥2W, supposing that something like awn xb 1p? 
mv2> has dropped out from after pw. Bauer, nv, addressed to Judah. Oort 
would read nw as imv. We. takes this and 118 as a gloss on Sx wv »xpnp (71) 
(so Now., who also rejects !@ as a later addition; similarly Marti, Red. 119, 
and Dodekapropheton,; Preuschen, ZAW. XV. 31; cf. Oort and Oet.).— 
VII. 1. ‘v9 »xp12] G joins to 611 (so also We. and Che. (CB.)) and seems to 
read 2 (év) for > (so also Ew., Oort, Marti). Bach. (Pr.) bxiw > syne. 
We. and Now. consider these words “ ganz verloren,”” —7522)] We. om. 1 (so 
Now., Oort (Zm.), Che. (C&.), Marti; but cf. Oet.).— myn] GSPT sg. (so 
Marti). Meinhold (p. 84),  onyw. Marti, ayy wv .— pw] & adds 
wiope. — x12) 33] Add An32 with G, whose pds adrév is probably an error 
for mpds oikov (so Oet., Marti, Now.?); cf. the parallel pina. Bach. (P7.) 
ya pya3) (Gr. also reads 13 for x13, but retains ‘22 in sg.). Ru. inserts poy 
before 129 and transposes these words with the remainder of the verse 
to precede ‘11) 133 and form the close of 64.— 111 own] @ éxdiddoxwv 
(= vw) Anorhs, perhaps to be corrected to reparys, cf. 69 (Vol.); Zz 
éxdvov O€ AnorHpiv; E’, Awrod’rns 6¢ Ayoreva; DH spolians latrunculus ; 
% tema sco. — 2, 7255 ony 5ay] Read ‘aba wy 52. & joins with 
vi and renders drws curddwow ws Gdovres TH Kapdla aitdy, which Vol. ex- 
plains as a double rendering, drws ovy! being a later correction of ws déorres, 
which represents an original o-qp1p2. Bach. (Py.) proposes “3 pyIpND 73N? 
as the original text of @. Gr. 2 ox 5x. We. and Now. suspect the 
text.— 01220] Bach. (Pr.) 1309. Hal. »230. 


11. Judah, for thee also is set a harvest] An evident gloss sug- 
gested to the later writer by the sins of Judah which so resembled 
those here charged to Israel. Taking the fA@, nw, much variety 
of opinion has existed as to the subject ; was it Judah preparing a 
harvest for Israel * (but in this case 3 is difficult) ; or Israel,f or 


* AE., Cal. + Bauer. 
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Yahweh,* doing the same for Judah; or is the verb to be treated 
as impersonal — one has set for thee, etc.?~ It is better to read 
mw (v.s.; cf. Ps. 104”), the passive participle. Judah, adds the 
reader, will also suffer disaster t (cf. 8’ 10%; also Is. 174 28%” 
Je. 51%) just as Ephraim, for has she not committed the same 
sins? Unsatisfactory is the meaning dranch (cf. Jb. 4° 18 29”) 
= it has grafted a branch (i.e. of the impurity mentioned in v.™) ; § 
and entirely aside is the idea that the harvest is to be taken in a 
good sense, viz. blessing, deliverance. || —When I would turn the 
captivity (or fortune) of my people| See Am. 9. The grounds for 
treating this phrase as a gloss are by no means so clear (v.s.) in 
this passage as in some others; and while, in general, the clause 
may be taken as post-exilic, something may be said for its pre- 
exilic authorship here, especially if the more general of the two 
interpretations is adopted. The reference is not to an actual 
return from captivity, nor merely to the bringing of the people 
back to God,** but rather to the coming of a time of blessing or 
good fortune.tf It is therefore in any case parallel with the first 
clause in 7’ and to be taken with it. t{— VII. 1. When 7 would 
heal Israel] 7.e. when in mercy I would visit Israel, when my heart 
would prompt me to forgive her; cf. 5% 11° Je. 17. 3 is better 
than 3 (v.s.). Perhaps with Nowack we should understand that 
the apodosis has been dropped out of the text, since it is difficult 
so to regard mban (v.7.) ; or with Bachmann we should change the 
text (viz. *nk13, when J look at) to adapt it to the apodosis ; the 
former suggestion is the more satisfactory. Perhaps this line read 
like this, “my hope and desire is frustrated.” — For the guilt of 
Lphraim discovers itself | Something (v.s.) has been lost with 
which the 1 of m5:2) was connected. The verb is to be taken of 
the past or present, §§ and not of the future. |||| It is Israel’s past 
and present sin which makes it impossible now to relieve her of 
the threatening calamity. On Wellhausen’s suggestion for omis- 
sion of 1, v.s.— And the evils of Samaria . . . | Here a word is 
needed to complete the parallelism as well as the metre, — per- 





* Geb., Pu. t+ Ros., Hd., Schm., Ke., Or. 
{ Bauer, Dathe, Ros., Hi., Wii., Now., Che., Reu. § Ew. || Pu., Or. 
I Pu., Wii., Schm. ** Ke., McC. tt Now. tt So G, Ew. 


§§ Ras., AE., Cal., Ros., Hd., Pu., Ke., We., Now. l|l| 6, Theod., Ew., Che. 
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haps appear (89). — How they practise fraud| "2 here might 
also mean for, “pw = corruption of every kind* (Je. 6% 8) 
rather than idolatry ;+ cf. pw 345, Mi. 6” Is. 59°.— And the thief 
comes into the house| Two illustrations of the character of the 
times are given, one the prevalence of ordinary thieving, the other 
(v.2.) that of highway robbery. For the words, énto the house, v.s. 
The imperfect represents the frequency of this act.— And bandits 
roam abroad without | Cf. 6°.—2. They are not steadfast in their 
heart| For text, v.s. Another doubtful clause, the use of the 
preposition 5 being uncommon, @ having evidently something 
different ; { and although connection with the following clause is 
demanded, it is difficult to find. Something is gained by substi- 
tuting 3 for 5, but PAT “hey say not = they think not is hopeless. 
On this use of Wav, cf. Dt. 25°, and for the general characteristic 
here affirmed, viz. lack of loyalty, fickleness, cf. 4'* 6’ 7% 10*8 
11”? 12..— All their evil [ will record | ze. remember and punish ; 
cf. 8% 9° Je. 14% 447.— Mow their deeds have encompassed them] 
z.é. aS witnesses of their crimes, § or have beset them about so that 
they are entangled. The situation is that of the past and present, 
and not, as some maintain, || the future (cf. 2° 4 Am. 3" Is. 13°). 
The result is strongly introduced by zow.— They have come to be 
before me| A restatement of the fact already given in 7’. 


11. maw] Cf. Am. 9%; also K6. 329 7.— VII. 1. 12] On the difference 
between 5 and 3, cf. BDB. 90f. and 4544; the two are frequently inter- 
changed by copyists.—a5a] If the apod. after prec. clause, 1 has its com- 
mon use, K6. 415 y; otherwise something has been omitted with which ) had 
originally a connection (v.s.).—nmiyn] Fem. pl. with neut. idea frequent ; 
masc. pl. only in Ps. 7849; K6. 245 2.—vwp x12°] Chiasm, with change of 
tense, K6.155.—2. 53] Only used in more formal speech. —02355] Ordinarily 
the shorter form 25 occurs in earliest poetry, Amos and Hosea; v. Briggs’s 
“ Study of the Use of 25 and 225 in the O. T.,” in Semdtic Studies in Memory 
of Dr. Kohut, Berlin, 1897, and BDB.— wn] Cf. K6. 389¢, who suggests 
ya, a) being dropped after .3p. ~ 


3-7. Repentance ts impossible, the situation ts hopeless. 


8. onyn2] G has nounin pl. Ru. onp773 on basis of © panpyno3. — npw] 
Read with We. inwp (so Oort, Zm.'; Val., Now., Marti); but cf. Oet.— 





* Cal., Ros., Now.H, e¢ al. + Jer., Theod. t We., Now. 
§ Mau., Ew., Hd., Pu., Or., Reuss. || Ros., Hi. 
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72] GS, ©., pl, but still construe it as obj. of nw (so Ru.). — omwn539] 
® connects with preceding. — ow] & joins to foll. verse and reads on3w. — 
4. We., Now., and Marti treat this verse as a gloss on y.®, while Oet. would 
place it after v.5, GAS. suggests that if there be a gloss, it begins with 
naw>,— opp 0b5] These words, foll. &, are to be connected with ow of 
v.3 (so Houtsma (727. 1X. 62), We., Now.). Oort (ZAT. and Em.) reads 
Dyna» o> on basis of EY, els 7d porxevery éxmupovpevor.— AND my2] G 
katduevos els réyiy = mipxd (Vol.); BH succensus a coguente. Read with Oort 
(TAT. and Em.) px on aya (so We., Val., Now., Oet.). New. MpNBT Wya(?). 
Hal. 7pxD “2. —navw] G xcaraxavuaros; U& conbustio. Vol., foll. Grabe, cor- 
rects to katamavuaros, GAS, suggests nand wx as original text of @.— 
yn] G dd ris proybs = yan (so also Oort (7%7. and Zm.), Val., Now., 
Oet.). L flammae. % bodupdo <—~; D paululum civitas. E’, rpds 6dtyov 
9 wods. Gr, syanp(?). Hal. »yap.—anson sy psa wor] G ard gupa- 
gews oréatos Ews Tod SvmwOfvar airs; & “\Sou9 foes LS coll; 
& yon xd sy xvod why myn; BW a commixtione Sermenti donec fermentaretur 
totum. Ru., by comparison with v.74 @, which he considers a repetition of this 
verse, secures the foll. text: vyp navy ony D3? 7My3 ws WIND DN» DYDNID DI. 
Marti transposes and reads: 1 ‘w ABN DYDN JD b> pa aya 73n tne. — 
5. 12> on] G both nouns pl.; S 2d noun pl.; so many Heb. Mss. Oort 
(Z%T.) sugg. ony (but in Zm. ova) ov. Ru. reads om2>p and takes 
dy as a corruption of some such vb. as “they have stupefied.” Gardner 
om. 0” as a dittog., » arising from preceding } and n from foll. p, Marti, 
of and aye) for oy.— nA] G ypkavro; so SH = rnp (so also Dathe, 
New., Hi., Houtsma), Gr. wbann( P)ee Elal, nbna (so, independently, Gard- 
ner). Oet. sn}.—npn] @ Ovyodcba:; SH also have infin. (so also Dathe, 
New.). Gr.» nome (so Oet., Hal.). Gardner, on. Miiller (SH. 1904, 
P- 125), 1) pnp. — 1) wn] % both words pl. Gr. 339 yop(?). We. and Now. 
consider these and foll. words corrupt. Oet. obo yy) oxy. Oort connects 
qwn with preceding context. Ru. DPS AN spovn(?). Gardner sugg. D¥37 
for the last word. Redslob om. vs.>-7 as a marginal gloss on ys.3:4,—6, 29p ] 
G dvexavonoav; % Sau =p (Seb.); H applicaverunt, "A, Z., 0. Fyyuwar. 
Read, with @, nya (Vol.). Cappellus explained @ as = yaan; Gr. = wn4p3 
Bauer = 139%. Michaelis reads 124 (so Béckel, New., WRS.). Schorr (cited 
by We.), d34p (so Che., Perles (Analehien, 32), We., Oet., Now.?), Marti, 
nip. Ru. considers it a corrupted correction of the foll. p34". Oort and Val. 
connect first two words of y.® with v.5,—p25] @ transl. by pl. and makes it 
subj. of 13a5p.— panna] G év rg karapdooev avrovs, joining with the fol- 
lowing (Vol., foll. Bahrdt, corrects to kaTrapdo6a1, which represents an 
original 77x); % eoodbsacs; D cum insidiaretur eis ; *A,, =., 0. évedpevery 5 
Uy ny o2nN3. Schorr, 03 aya (so Che., Gr., Perles (Analekten, 37), We., 
Now.?). Ru. Data. Oet. naqwa. Marti om. as gloss. — jw] & freely, vrvou 
- +. €ver\}oOn. Houbigant, rey (so Béttcher, Wii). WRS. (Proph. 413) 
treats it as = }wy.—pnpx] Read D728 with & a EE so © and many 
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Heb, Mss. (so Dathe, Wii, Houtsma (7%7. IX.), Schm., Che., WRS. 
(Proph. 413), We., Val., Ru., Gu., Now., GAS., Oet., Marti). @ ’E¢pdiu 
(so New., Gr.); BD coguens cos; ’A. 6 wéoowv; O. 6 mecdv; &. pistor 
atray. Oort (727. and £m.), o9x.— ya xn apr] G mpwl eveyerhon, 
dvexavOn, Now. >y3.—7%. Ru. om. “frst three words as a repetition from 
vA, —"y nx wbony] GA xarépayev rip; Ru. vy A228 — DI] Gr. abd». 


3. ln their wickedness they anoint kings| According to fAT 
the charge made is that the highest authorities, the royal per- 
sonages, indulge in the most sensual pleasures;* or that the 
king is rejoiced by the violence practised and boasted of (cf. 
Is. 3° Pr. 20%) by his subjects.¢ It is better, however, to read 
(cf. 8°") anoint (v.s.); the thought then is that one king after 
another comes to the throne through acts of wickedness and 
crime.— And in their treacheries, princes| Secret intrigue, in- 
volving faithlessness to both fellow-man and God.—4. Srnce 
they are all adulterers| viz. king, princes, and people. These 
words belong with the preceding verse as a circumstantial clause. { 
For Oort’s reading, v.s.— They are lke a burning oven whose 
baker| These words, with the remainder of v.*, are a gloss to 
v..§ This is the beginning of a new sentence, and this distri- 
bution of letters (v.s.) avoids the serious difficulty of treating 
un as feminine. — Ceased to stir up the flame| Using “va'> for 
yi. || — Prom the kneading of the dough until tts leavening] 1.e. 
during the period in which fermentation was taking place. 


Much variation has arisen in the interpretation of details: eg. Ew., as the 
baker rests from heating only a short time, z.e. while he is compelled so to do 
(viz. during the few hours which intervene between the kneading of the 
dough and its fermentation), so the rulers rest from inflaming their passions 
only while they recuperate their strength for new pleasures (so Ras., Hd., Pu.). 
Others understand that the greatest heat of the oven is from the kneading of 
the dough to its leavening, because refuse, not wood, is used for fuel, and 
some hours are needed to secure the greatest heat, and that to the heat of this 
period is compared their passion (Ki., Cal., Dathe, Bauer, Ros., Wii., Schm.), 
Some desire to allegorize the statement by making Israel the dough, the king 
the baker (cf. Geb., Hi.); others think that actual persons and events are 





* Che., GAS. + Bauer, Ros., Pu., Or, 

+ %, Houtsma, We., Oort (v.s.), Val., Now. 

§ This appears from (a) the repetitions involved; (4) the relation to v.68; (c) the 
use of 1D) (v.2.). || So G, GAS.,, e¢ ad. 
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referred to, but that these are now unknown to us (Reuss). Some make the 
fire represent lust, while the oven is the heart; thus: ‘The baker ceases from 
kindling when the oven has reached a certain heat, and then he leaves the 
fire to smoulder, till the fermentation of the dough is complete, and a fresh 
heating is necessary. So after passion has once been gratified, it smoulders 
for a time, but is afterward kindled to a greater heat than before, when some 
attractive object comes within its range” (Che.; so Now.). 


5. On the day of our king they are become sick] DY,= on 
the day, has been omitted as a case of dittography (v.s.) ; read in 
the plural ; * translated 4y day; | interpreted as the day on which 
the king was chosen, { the annual coronation day, § the birthday || 
(Gn. 40”; cf. Mat. 14°), any festival day appointed by the king,{ 
—jin any case a day of carousal. ‘25x, our king, has been read 
in plural.** mn, hey are become sick, or have made themselves 
sick is to be taken with princes as the subject ; +f others treat it as 
a causative = they made him (@e. the king) sick; {{ or derive it 
from 55n, Zo profane, §§ or begin. || || — The princes, with fever from 
wine| The result of drunken carousal. Many render from the 
heat of wine ; FF but it is perhaps stronger; cf. Mi. 1° 2.*** Of 
no value is the suggestion, mam (cf. Gn. 21”) = bottles full of 
wine.t}} — He stretched forth his hand with loose fellows| Very 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to understand. {{{ Vs. for suggested 
readings, none of which is satisfactory, except perhaps that of 
Gardner, who reads o'xy7 for oss5. Some kind of association 
or familiarity has been generally understood, either with drinking 





* G. 

+ So Oort (v.s.) whose translation of the verse is: ‘‘ By day the princes make their 
king sick; he is inflamed in long succession with wine, and holds forth with 
scorners whenever they are near him.” This joins wn with preceding clause, and 
connects 12> %> of v.6 with v.5. Against this rendering Now. urges the meaning- 
less on) which calls for a contrasted m5; the difficulty of understanding y5n7; 
the unusual position of }») non as obj. of qwn; the use of Jw in such a connec- 
tion; the meaningless 1329p 13; and the very doubtful use of the phrase “11 1 to 
denote the idea of good fellowship. 

+t Rashi, AE., Ki. § Cal., Geb., Che. || Bauer, Wii., Schm., Ew., Che. 

{1 Marck, Ros., Hi., Sim. ** GS, and many Heb. Mss, 

tt Rashi, Bauer, Ros., Ew., Or., Che., We., Now. tp AES Kis Pus, 

§§ Geb. ||| SB, Hi, Wii, e¢ a2. (v.5.). 

{11 Rashi, Geb., Ros., Hi., Hd., Wii, Or., Che., We. *** Ew., GAS. 

ttt AE., Ki., Cal. tit Marti om. 5% as a corrupt gloss, 
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companions (cf. 1 S. 22” Ex. 23'),* or with conspirators in a law- 
less project.t Wellhausen considers this a reference to the con- 
spiracy which resulted in the death of the last king (or perhaps 
the last /egztimaze king). The occasion for the murder was a ban- 
quet given by the king to his princes, and the conspirators were, 
not these same princes, but some unmentioned individuals. — 
6. Lor like an oven their hearts burn with their intriguing] This 
translation (reading v3 on basis of @ for 137) furnishes an ex- 
cellent sense ; something which cannot be said of S@, for which 
there have been proposed several interpretations (e.g. they prepare 
beforehand, { bring near their heart to evil works, § turn, || make 
nearly like,’ have made ready ;** they draw near, like an oven is 
their heart, etc. ; tf they draw near together, z.e. king and scoff- 
ers;{{ they have brought their heart into their ambush as into 
the oven, cf. Ju. 19% Ps. 91; §§ they have laid their cursing to 
their heart as to an oven ; |||| they have made their hearts like an 
oven with their intriguing]4), nor of most of the emendations 
suggested ; ¢.g. their inward part ts like an oven, thetr heart burns 
in them; *** for like an oven ts their heart within them, ttt 
Jor their inward part is lke an oven, their heart lke a smoke- 
hole.tt}{ The *> does not carry the thought back to v.*, §§§ nor 
does it connect v.° with ovxx, |||||| but serves as an asseverative 
particle.{ The thought, in general, is that of conspiracy, which 
is kept secret while it is maturing, but which after a period breaks 
out. The night is the time for development; in the morning it 
becomes public. ‘There seems to be no basis for the attempts of 
many commentators to connect this language with specific classes 
or events ; 4 the reference is rather to the many conspiracies and 
murders following Jeroboam II.**** — AU night their anger sleeps | 
With 575s, or O88, instead of DIB (v.s.). There seems no neces- 
sity for changing the text to read smokes t{ tt (v.s.) instead of sleeps. 
The anger is that of the conspirators against those who are to be 
their victims; this sleeps only in the night. — ln the morning it 





* Dathe, Cal., Ros., Ke., Wii., Or. + Che., We. + Rashi, Cal. § Ki. 


|| Geb. Ew. **Pu. +fSim. ff Bottcher,Schm. §§ Ke. _ |||] Or. 
1 GAS.  *** Schorr, (cited by We.), e¢ ad. (v.s.). tttRu. {ft Oet. 
§§§ Sim., Ke, [|||] Hi, Wii, e¢ a2. 71% Hi., Ew., Or. 


#4 Ros., Hd., Che., We., Marti, e¢ al, tttt Sug. by WRS., adopted by Che, 
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blazes like a flame of fire. —%. All of them glowing like an oven | 
This is either an unnecessary repetition from v.*, or if v.* (beginning 
with ‘#9>) * is a gloss (v.s.), it resumes in a single line the thought 
expressed figuratively in v.°, ‘preparatory to the presentation of the 
same thought in literal form. The order of words shows that this 
clause is subordinate ; it expresses the occasion of the actions next 
described. The entire people are represented as filled with the 
passion of conspiracy, and consequently — they devour their rulers | 
It will be remembered that the reigns of Zechariah, Shallum, Men- 
ahem, Pekahiah were respectively six months, one month, six 
years, one year. These were followed by Pekah (six years) and 
Hoshea (eight years). In the period of about twenty years six kings 
sat on the throne; cf. 2 K.15.f The term D°~5v, commonly ren- 
dered judges, here means ruders, z.e. the nobles, including kings 
and princes. It is frequently applied to kings, cf. Is. 40% Ps. 2”. 
— All their kings have fallen] A poetic parallel for the preceding 
line. Some fell by assassination, others by the hand of a foreign 
enemy. ‘This statement could not have been written earlier than 
Menahem’s time.—_/Vo one among them calling for me| A circum- 
stantial clause added to give a prophetic touch to the historical 
statement which preceded. Notwithstanding the serious situation 
(“ four regicides within forty years’) none among the people t¢ 
(cf. vs.° 4-16), rather than the princes, § call on Yahweh for help. 


4. ob>] Subj. of circ. cl. joined with prec. — >] Poet. for 2; cf. 8!2 137; 
‘o is another form of mp, what; the usage is a pleonastic one; cf. Arab. Lo 


in Le. —rn] No art., according to Ké. 2997, because the accompanying 
attribute does not denote a permanent characteristic. — npn 72y)2] On basis 
of SAT, the fem. 7_ without accent is discussed, GK. 802; and p as denot- 
ing agent, K6. 107. —inson] \ is subj. — 5. y»n] On prep. after cstr. H. 9, 
26; K6. 336w, and note the om. of yp from non, where it is syntactically 
required; K6. 3302,.—os¥5] Not Qal ptcp., but Pédlel, with n omitted. 
—6. pa... “5a-b>] Emph. pos.; acc. of time. —n375] ., instead of 4 or 4 
before 4, in the second syl. before the tone; cf. DAD; GK. 279.—'. ab>] 
Subj. introd. circ. cl. — bas] = Impf. frequent., describing the repeated con- 
spiracies; Dr. § 113 (4), @.—om39n-53] Chiastic order. —xp7pr] The 





* So Ru. (v.s.). 


t For an account of the seditions and conspiracies which filled this period, 
v. WRS. Proph. 151 ff.; Sta. GVI. I. 575-602. 
{ Pu., Ke., Wii., Che., We., ef ad, § Geb., Ros., Ew, 
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verse closes as it began with a circ. cl., the two intervening lines being 
arranged chiastically. 


§ 9. The confusion of the nation. 7°-8° Israel is losing 
herself among the nations, and yet she is blind to the fact. 
In her arrogance she is turning away from her God, thus chal- 
lenging his punishment. Israel is a silly dove turning hither and 
thither, only to be caught in the net; 7°”. Destruction awaits 
her; for against me, though ready to redeem her, she has lied. 
Instead of sincere worship, her people merely howl for corn and 
wine, and cut themselves and rebel. They desire evil; they are 
a deceitful bow; their princes shall perish; 73°". Assyria is 
about to attack them; they may cry unto me, but it will not avail, 
for they have spurned the good; 8'*. 


In this piece we may note: (1) a change of measure, the lines containing, 
for the most part, four words instead of three; (2) a remarkable use of 
parallelism, the entire piece falling into couplets; (3) an apparent grouping 
of these couplets in pairs; (4) a division into three strophes, the first having 
three such pairs of couplets, z.c. twelve lines; the second the same; while the 
third, which forms the climax to the whole piece, contains one such pair, or 
four lines; (5) a more conspicuous effort than has heretofore been noted to 
introduce those points which conduce to symmetry. In the arrangement here 
proposed the following modifications of the text are adopted: (1) the clause 
onsy> yow> onDN in 12¢ is transferred to follow immediately upon v.!°. (2) It 
is understood that the line now consisting of otDN 1238) (v.18°) is incomplete, 
two words being lost. (3) The words pays » (736) are treated as a gloss. 
(4) The two clauses forming the second half of 81, beginning }), are treated 
as a later interpolation. 


8. opps] G év rots Aaols adrof = yoy. — Shyam) xin] G& cuveplyvro; 
Syr.-Hex. xin wonnn. Oet. diay ern (so Marti, Now.?); Gardner, bxb2 mn. — 
ppx] Gr. om. as dittog.— nay] G éyxpuplas; so YD sudbcinericius panis; 
E/, ws év omodia meoobuevos &pros.—AD\p7 3] Es adds DSs2lZ]; so T. 


Hence Ru. boxn mpm xb3.—9. & supplies jaa at beginning. mel 
af eyvw; hence Ru. pay.—oa] DP sed e¢.— 3 a @ eéhvOnoav avrg; 

, Hon Tvyxdvor; Sas wood; © pinoy; WD effusi sunt in eo, Ru. 
ret a1n; Gr.1a may (so BDB.(?)); Oet. 12 Ap (so Marti, Now.?),— 
10. ny] ® kal Page ieceree so $ and 9; cf, “55, —x)] Oet. om. 1.— 
MNt b>3] @ év racr rovros; so in omnibus his; S om.—12c¢, aon] 
Ru. 1bx; Oet. oyox(?); Gr. o JO (so Now., Oet., Hal., e¢ a/.). Marti, 
DIpy = Dopey. — ary yous] G év 7h dxog THs ONpews atrdy, reading onyrd 
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(Cap., Vol., Now.), or onaxb (Cap.); & eoncezous) bSSem ya} = onryd 
(Seb.); 2. wapruplas [adrav]; GD prnnsyd ayows Sy = onsyd yowa (Sim., 
Seb.); H and ’A.= $M. Ru. oprqyy dv2p3; Gr. anayh pow or vary; 
Hal. “sy yows or yow32; Oet. pny) by baw (cf. Marti); Gardner, yaws 
ons, Miller (SK. 1904, p. 125) psn> ‘w2,—11, wap] o2Z] = 1297 
(Seb.).— wx] Gr. apws.—12, wero] % 52H); T ans2 = wna. — omy] 
E!, cow + bre xal xowy mavres €quapryiKaow,—18. ond ww] G delhawol eiow; 
-) ems 104 newer *A. mpovouh abrots; E!, éxropOjcovrar; ©. Tada 
mupia. Gr. ond yx.— N17] Ru. om. ).— 14, 0393] @ ai xapdla ait ay, as 
subj. of 1py3, omitting 1; & ens oasS qe. —omaawn] & sg. noun; 
"A., Z. doehy@s; Sm. (Rel) 125), onnxwn; Oet. omnavp. Read, with Gard- 
ner, onynazp. — 7n»] Read, with G, xareréuvoyro, 1713n» (so also Houtsma, 
Seb., Vol., Che., Gr., We., Gu., Ru., RV. m., Now., GAS., BDB., Oet., Marti, 


etal). YD ruminabant; $ em eee 5 "A. wepiecmGvro; =. éunpuk@vTo; 


E’ om. Hal. IPIN. — 109] % 69500; @ joins with foll. verse, éra.d- 
evOnoay = 170) (Cap., Vol.), or nn (Gr.), or yoy (Wii.); 2. e&éxAuvay; E!, 
drécrynoav. Ru. 1920; Gr. 1p) (so Hal.) Read, with Houtsma, 11D) (so 
Now., Oet.). Marti, yD 370, using »n709 of v.15, —15. snpin ons» Ny] 
G kayo xarloxvoa, omitting »n70> (so also Ru. and Oet., who also om. 1 
from before x); 2. éya dé ématdevoy adrovs. Perles (Analehten, 60), ‘M70; 
Gr. on72.; Hal. »n7ox. — onyyt] Gardner, ons yy. Ru. om. v.15 as break- 
ing the connection and repeating v.13 in form and thought. — 16. yaw] Ru. 
saw; Oet. whay.—Sy xb] G els ovdév = xb by (Vol); & opto i QS; 
D ut essent absque jugo; Z. els 7d ph exe Evybv; E!, tva Sudyaow dvev Evyod. 
New. ry 895 Oort, aby xd (So Val., Oet.), or Syrad xb; Marti, byad 
(Kel. 147; Ru, Now.; but cf. Sellin, Beétrdge, Il. 306); Gr. Syn xb, 
—nhwp] Sellin (Beztrage, II. 306), nY.— m7] G evrerapévor; D. dverrpap- 
pévov; E!, didoTtpopovy.—oyr] G and O. dradevelay = oyyp (Gr.); 7A. dard 
uBpunoews; E!, dua pavtav; ] mrmpyn. Ru. pnyn. Marti, YyID. — ow] 
Oet. sywb. Marti, Dwpe. — day] G gavriouds atrav = pinby (Gr); 
& Casas = obiy (Ru); *A. wrx Ponds; BZ. 8 epbeytavro; E!, atryy 
épracpiunoay; © pavray =onwyn (Ru.). Gr. ondy; Oet. obo2. Oort om. 
Day? Ww asa dittog.—ovyn paxa] Ru. papsyy, — VIII. 1. -py Jon bx] G eis 
KONrov avr dy ws yj = pyr [D]pn bx (Vol.), or 1pw> (Gr.); S pl ywoes 
bj = 15w> 19, omitting bx (Seb.). Ru. Dn, omitting ew>9 as dittog, 
of 1333 Oort, ~ay rand, to be joined with the last two words of 716 ; 
Houtsma, py> dan by; Gr. Sip for bx. — 22] Gr. sugg. it may be dittog. 
from 1pw5; Hal. mpy; Gardner, wap. Read wy »> (so We., GAS.).— 
may ma] Ru. oma. Gr. ay mva.— 5yy] Gr. bypys, Now. om. !® as a later 
addition. Marti, foll. a suggestion of Che, (Z£xf. 1897, p. 364), reads 12; 
svacby abip aa ewe JNA ON—2. yn] S adds epSelo.—bxrwv] SY 
and % om. (so Dathe, Gr., Now., Oet., Marti).—nbx] G 6 debs; & 1st 
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p. pl. suff.; hence Oet. and Marti ovnbs or wwnbx,— Ru. om. v.2 as in part 
a repetition of 7/4 and in part a dittog.; Marti om. vs.!-2 as glosses. — 8. nr] 
G 671, x.7...; hence Gr. ny > (so Ru., Now.).— 1.1 ann] @ éxOpov xare- 
SlwEay (= x51 or wT). Ru. ono wi px, joining first word of v.4 with 
v3; Hal. way pe. 


8. Ephraim — among the nations he lets himself be mixed ] 
On 5bhisrm, v.2.; although somewhat uncertain,* it may be ac- 
cepted as a fairly satisfactory reading. The meaning is not 
7s kneaded,t referring to the loss of independent existence in 
exile ; nor does it refer to the seeking for help from the outside 
nations ;{ but rather to the acceptance of the foreign fashions 
and ideas which came in upon Israel in connection with the 
opening up of commercial relations with the outer world.§ This 
is the third or fourth time in Israel’s history when the nation 
is brought into intimate relations with the outside world. From 
the association with Assyria, much good will come; for a new 
and larger horizon will be secured and important steps forward 
will be taken toward higher conceptions of God and of the 
world: but with this good, there is coming also much that is 
bad, much that can ‘dissipate and confuse” the weaker of the 
nation. “The tides of a lavish commerce scattered abroad the 
faculties of the people, and swept back upon their life alien 
fashions and tempers, to subdue which there was neither native 
strength nor definiteness of national purpose.” || — £phraim — 
he has become a cake not turned | As a result of mingling with 
the foreign nations and accepting their ideas, Israel has become 
an unturned cake — the round, flat cake, baked on hot stones ¥ 
(cf. 1 K. 19°) —a striking figure, which describes the condition 
of things at home as growing out of that abroad. The point of 
emphasis does not rest on the fate of the unturned cake, which, 
of course, is destroyed; nor. on the fact that, such a cake being 
half-ruined, Israel, likewise, is half-ruined; ** nor on any specific 
reference to their opinions concerning the worship of idols ; tf 
but rather upon that weakness of the national character which 





* We. + Ras., Bauer, Or. || GAS. I. 271. 
{ AE., Eich., Mau., Che., Reuss. @ Now. Arch. I. 111. 
§ Ki, Cal., Ros., Hd., Wii, e¢ aé, Che, +t AE., Ki, 
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was exhibited, in the inconsistencies of which they were guilty, 
the lack of thoroughness with which their plans were executed, 
the wrong direction pursued by those in charge of the national 
policy, and the lack of proportion in national effort. “How 
better describe a half-fed people, a half-cultured society, a half- 
lived religion, a half-hearted policy, than by a half-baked scone?” * 
—9. Strangers have devoured his strength and he knows it not | 
The strangers are the foreign nations already mentioned. The 
reference is a general one, taking in all with whom Israel had 
come in contact in these times, viz. the kings of Syria, Hazael, and 
Benhadad in the times of Jehoahaz (2 K. 8” 10” 13’); Tiglath- 
pileser, the king of Assyria, called Pul (2 K. 15%”), who exacted 
tribute from Menahem, and took away territory from Pekah 
(2 K. 15%); and likewise the Philistines (Is. 9"), and Egypt, 
with whom Israel was always warring. For other cases of m3, 
strength, used in the sense of property, cf. Pr. 5° Jb. 6%. vt xd 
(cf. Is. 1°) = he does not understand the meaning of the punish- 
ment (27 5°); rather than, he does not understand anything, 
7.e. has not come to discretion, or does not know Yahweh. { — 
Yea, gray hairs are sprinkled upon him and he knows tt not | 
Cf. 74" Is. 46* Ps. 71% The nation is represented as passing 
through the various stages of human life. Israel has lost his 
strength; but that is not all, he has reached such an old age, 
as is seen from the appearance here and there of gray hairs, 
that there is no hope of regaining the strength which has been 
lost. The inevitable accompaniment of old age is weakness. 
This representation of the state as an individual, called personi- 
fication, is one of the most interesting features of Hebrew style; 
cf. the suffering servant of Is. 42® 44'* 52-53”, and the col- 
lective “I” of the Psalter.—10. Zhe pride (or arrogance) of 
Israel has witnessed against him] See on 5°; cf. Am. 4°". 
Yahweh is not the witness, § but their own pride of heart which 
blinds them to the sure fate that is rapidly overwhelming them. 
The evidence of arrogance has been very clear in the historical 
events of the period, especially in their attempt now to secure 








* GAS. I. 273; so We., Now., ef al. + @, Theod., Abarb. 
+ Hi., Pu., Wii., Or. § Hi., Ke., Che. 
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Assyria’s favor, and again, that of Egypt.* — Vet they do not return 
to Yahweh their God and seek him for all this] Cf. Is. 9", 
The logical relationship of the verbs in this verse is somewhat 
obscure on account of the use of the tenses.t Some treat the 
three clauses as coordinate ;{ others § make my the predicate 
not only of ” f\x1 but also of the two following clauses, trans- 
lating: Zhen cestifies against him the pride of Israel and that 
they do not return to Yahweh, etc.; but this construction is cum- 
bersome and unnecessary ; for this use of mv}, v.2.—12c¢. J will 
chastise them by the abundance of their afflictions| This trans- 
lation (reading onnx5 paws (v.s.)) is one of several attempts (v.s.) 
to get a tolerable meaning out of the clause. MT as their con- 
gregation has heard, if accepted, would mean in a general 
sense, as has been publicly proclaimed, either through the prophets 
(cf. Am. 2"* 2 K. 171),|| or if the passage is late, through the 
reading of the law (Dt. 27 and 28).4 Of considerable interest 
is the interpretation of Rashi, who without noticing the anach- 
ronism understands this of Jeremiah (37° 42° 30°) ; that of Hitzig, 
who reads: according to what is heard of (= concerning) their 
congregation, i.e. the Assyrian party which (note 125") relied 
especially on the foreign power; and that of Ewald, who inter- 
prets: like a prophetic oracle prophesying this very thing an- 
nounced to their congregation by a former prophet. But with 
@©S@ most commentators have found this peculiarly difficult, 
only D and ’A. supporting it. For the reading proposed, Ps. 16" 
Jb. 141 ro” furnish analogies. This clause is detached from 
v.2> and placed here because (1) it is superfluous in v.”, the 
thought of punishment being there already fully expressed ; more- 
over, this prosaic statement is not in keeping with the figurative 
language of vs”; (2) it furnishes just the required conclusion 
for the thought of v.°.—11. And so Ephraim has become like a 
foolish dove without understanding | The dove, celebrated in prov- 
erbs ** for its simplicity and unsuspicious nature, flies thought- 
lessly from one danger, that of the pursuing hawk, to another, 





* Cf. especially GAS. I. 337. t GAS,, e¢ al. || Dathe, Or., Wii. 

+ Marti om. 1° as a gloss. § Ew., We., Now. { Bauer, Pu., Ke., e¢ ad, 

** Cf, the Arabic proverb, “ There is nothing more simple than the dove”; a 
similar proverb was current among the Greeks and Romans, 
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the fowler’s net;* or having in search of food lost its home, 
flutters hither and thither without purpose or plan.f Such has 
Israel become (cf. Je. 5"). The words “foolish” and “without 
understanding ”’ are here connected with the dove, ¢ not Ephraim. § 
Cf. the parallel phrase 35 on (Pr. 6” 77 10%"), and the phrase 
of opposite meaning 35 osm (Pr. 11”).— Zo Egypt they cry; to 
Assyria they go| By some these statements are supposed to be 
specific allusions to certain historical events, e.g. the former to 
a: Kia7e,. the. latter-to.2.K..25”- (ef. 5% 2° S20") I Bae eee 
better to take it in a more general sense as referring to the 
foreign policy, controlled now by the Assyrian party, now by 
the Egyptian,—a policy of hesitation and indecision which 
marked the entire period of the monarchical supremacy. — 
12. As they go, I will spread over them my net] Cf. Ez. 12% 
17” 19° 32° Jb. 19%. “WND = not wherever ** nor the more,tt but 
as soon as, tt t.é. as soon as they seek the help of other nations, 
whether Egypt §§ or Assyria. |||| The spreading over them of the 
net signifies the calamity which is about to fall upon them, viz. 
the captivity.— Like birds of the air I will bring them down] 
A poetic parallel for the preceding phrase, expressing destruc- 
tion. Yahweh will bring them down, just as birds of the air 
are brought down, z.e. by a bait which allures them,{§ or by 
missile weapons.***—13. Alas for them that they have strayed 
Jrom me| This wandering away from Yahweh does not refer to 
their acceptance of the calves, ttt} nor generally to their lack of 
obedience (cf. Ps. 21™*) ;|| but, while the language may have 
been drawn from the figure of the foolish dove wandering away 
from its nest {}f (cf. Is. 16? Pr. 27%), the special sin rebuked is that 
of seeking the help of Assyria and Egypt. For other cases of 
Ss cf. 9” Is. 6° Nu. 21” Je. 13%.— Destruction to them, that they 
have rebelled against me!| Here a stronger expression is em- 
ployed, viz. that of rebellion, apostasy, which means (a) the 








* So Hi., Hd., Che., Reuss. + Ew., Or. t Ros., Now. § Ke. || Ros. 

‘I Cf. McC. HPM. §§ 631-633, 650, 652 ff., 677 ff., etc.; Gu. Gesch. pp. 188, 206 f,, 
210, 216, 222, 224, and art. “Israel,” EB. §§ 30, 34, 36; Barnes, art. “ Israel, History 
of,” DB. II. 512f. 

<P. ti Wii., Che., GAS., Now. l|l| Jer., Ros. *e* Ad, 

tt Ew. §§ Ras., AE. 1 Wii., Che. tt Ki, 

ttt Hd., Ke., Wii, Che., Or., Now, 
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breaking of bonds that have existed, and (4) the claiming of 
release from former responsibility. On “WwW, v.s.— And shall I 
redeem them .. .| Cf. 134. The imperfect ots has been 
treated (1) as expressing desire,* 7 have desired to redeem them, 
but, etc.; (2) as a frequentative of past time,t Z have often re- 
deemed them, but, etc.; (3) as conditional, t ¢f L should, etc., they 
would only, etc.; but it is simpler to understand the clause as 
interrogative, although no interrogative particle is prefixed § (v.z.) ; 
or as exclamatory,|| 7 redeem them when they, etc.! This ex- 
plains the presence of "528 in the principal clause, although it 
is not especially emphatic. There had been frequent instances 
of redemption in the past, but these do not bear upon the 
present situation. — When they have spoken hes about me] i.e. 
represent me wrongly, misunderstand me, and think evil of me; 
meaning by this not simply that they were acting as hypocrites 
in their worship,§ nor that they thought Yahweh unable to help 
them (Je. 14° 44°),** but rather that their entire conception of 
him was wrong,—in other words, they did not know Yahweh. 
—14. And they have never cried unto me with their heart | 
Cf. Ps. 119”; the cry which has gone forth has not been honest 
and sincere, z.¢e. from the heart, or with @, their hearts have not 
cried unto me. Cf. 1 S. 12% Is. 29% Ps. 842,— But they keep 
howling beside their altars for corn and new wine] t.e. for 
material blessings, —the beastlike cry of the animal for food, 
etc., and not the true cry of a soul for God. SAG on their beds 
cannot stand, for it must mean that they eat the meal of the 
sacrifice, offered to secure these material blessings, while reclining 
upon divans, or couches; and this is hardly supposable. The 
emendation adopted (v.s.) is quite simple and natural, and better 
than others proposed, ¢.g. maxwm, kneading-trough (v.s.), which 
Nowack rightly characterizes as affording no adequate sense; 
but Nowack is wrong in supposing that by with wn» must have 
the same meaning as 5y with the other words. For an example 
of a preposition used in two senses in the same verse cf. 3 in 
4° 5°.— They cut themselves, they rebel against me| This ren- 





* Ras., AE., Ki., Hi., Ke., Wii., Or., Che. § Geb., Reuss, Now. 
t¢ Theod., Cal., Ros., Hd., Pu. { Eich. || We. {1 Bauer, Ros. 
** Hi., Ke., Che., e¢ ad. 

x 
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dering of an emended text (‘TM', v.s.) represents the people 
as engaged in the well-known mourning custom, forbidden in 
Dt. 14! Lv. 19% 21°, but kept up even in the latest times (cf. 
1 K. 18% Je. 16° 41° 47° 48%).* SHE (7M), in which “ occurs 
instead of the suggested 4, has been translated: (1) they collect 
themselves, t.e. to rebel ft or to eat and drink, { or to buy wheat 
and wine offered for sale,§ or to make solemn processions to 
their idols (cf. Jo. 18* 2%*) ;|| (2) ave in distress; J (3) excite 
themselves ;** (4) howl, roar (cf. Je. 30”).tf The second word 
(1710") also needs emendation, for 71D is invariably followed by jr ; 
snp (v.s.), cf. 48 9” Is. 1%, gives the right idea. t{ —15. Although 
at was I who trained and strengthened their arms | To be taken with 
the following clause. The pronoun is emphatic, and the circum- 
stantial clause expresses the idea of concession. The usual mean- 
ing of "0°, chasten, punish, §§ z.e. strengthened by chastisement, 
gives no sense. If HAT is retained it must mean svained, or dis- 
ciplined, ||\| and be taken with heir arms (cf. Ps. 18% 144"), unless 
we read o'nnn’, J trained them (v.s.). For the phrase strengthen 
theirarms, cf. Ez.30°*-alsae Ps) a0% 7x 2s Sa2e Cipe. 
Is. 48% Zc. 11".— Yet concerning me they keep thinking (only) evil | 
The base ingratitude is pictured with which they treat the very one 
who gave them strength to secure their victories. This puts more 
strongly the thought already expressed in v... That they do think 
evil of him is evident from the abandonment of him involved in 
going after Egypt and Assyria, for there could be no association 
with these nations without some recognition of their deities. Such 
recognition was of course inconsistent with a right conception of 
Yahweh. There is probably no reference to the calf-worship.{{ 
—16. They turn, (but) not upwards] Cf. 117. This is the 
accepted rendering of SHG, but is unsatisfactory. For discussion 











*So G. On this custom cf. WRS. Sem. 321f.; We. Reste2, 181; C. J. Ball, 
art. ‘Cuttings of the Flesh,” £&. §§ 1, 2; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 
16 ff.; Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult im alt, Isr., 134 ff.; Griineisen, Der 
Ahnenkultus u. die Urreligion Isr. 73; Zapletal, Der Totemismus u. d. Rel. Isr., 
106-112, 

+ Ras. § Ki. 4 S, Bauer, Schm. snip soe 

t AE, Ke. || Ros., Hd., Or. ** Ew, tt Now. 

§§ So Ras., AE., Geb., Pu. 

|||| Bauer, Ros., Hi., Ke., Now., Or., Che., Reuss, e¢ al. (1 Ros. 
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of 5y as a substantive, v.2. Some understand 5» as used for 
mby = height, here the highest ;* others, as = jr>v, che high, 
exalted one = God ;7{ others, simply as an adverbial accusative 
= upwards ;{ others with © and & turn the words around and 
read xb by = sw bv, w that which is nothing = idols.§ The 
suggestion of bynd, 7 Baal, seems to relieve the difficulty and 
is probably to be accepted; w.s. for other suggestions. — They 
have become like a bow which swerves| Ps. 120?*. The com- 
parison (cf. Ps. 78”) is not to a bow (1) whose string has lost 
its elasticity, and consequently the arrow fails to reach its mark, || 
nor (2) one which cannot be used because it is relaxed,§ nor 
(3) one whose string breaks without shooting the arrow,** nor 
(4) one which strikes and wounds the bowman,ff but rather (5) to 
a bow which is expected to shoot in one direction but actually 
shoots in another, thus failing to accomplish its end.{{ It is 
thus with Israel. Cf. the vineyard which was expected to yield 
good grapes, but actually yielded wild grapes, Is. 5!7.— Their 
princes shall fall by the sword because of the insolence of their 
tongues| For are not the princes (7.e. the leaders) everywhere 
represented as being primarily responsible? Upon them espe- 
cially will fall the doom which the sword of Assyria §§ will execute. 
It is because the Egyptian party has secured the supremacy that 
this evil fate is announced. The leaders who have persuaded 
their followers to adopt a policy hostile to Yahweh’s teachings 
and threatenings will now suffer the misery which must surely 
follow. But what was the character of their tongue or language, 
which has led to this result? Was it its roughness, |||| its decep- 
tive tone,{§ its haughty boasting,*** its pride, depending upon 
Egypt as protection,tf} its mockery and scepticism, its inso- 
lence as displayed toward Yahweh, {{{ its bitternessP§$$ Why 
should we have expected “ falseness”? Only here and Je. 15” 
is mvt used of men; elsewhere (¢.g. Is. 10°” 13°, etc., 2.) 








* Mau., Hes. + Ka. Cal. bid:, Pus 

t Hi., Ew., Sim., Ke., Wii., Or., Che., Reuss. § Bauer. 

|| Ke., Reuss, We. q Ew. ** S, (u.5.), Ros. +t Jer., Or. 
tt Rashi, Ki., Cal., Geb., Hi., Hd., Sim., Pu., Wii., Now., Che., GAS. 

§§ Cf. Meinhold’s view that Syria is alluded to, not Assyria. ||| Rashi, 


47 Ki., Ros. Pu. *** Cal, +ttHd. ttt Wii, Now.,Or, Che. §§§ GAS. 
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only of Yahweh; hence the suggestion of my songue (ze. Yah- 
weh’s) ; but upon the whole the rendering 7msolence satisfies 
the context. This zzsolence of tongues has been exhibited espe- 
cially —zn the land of Egypt] Cf. Isaiah’s sermons at this same 
time against the representatives of the Egyptian party. The 
words this their scorn are a gloss* explaining the > ov (v.s.). 
While they are depending upon Egypt, boasting of their strength, 
only scorn and derision will Egypt accord them.t For other 
treatments of ow, v.s.; but cf. Ewald — that is their scorn with 
the land of Egypt. Nothing now may interpose to stay the doom 
of a people whose apostasy and treachery are so evident. De- 
struction is certain. — VIII. 1. Zo thy mouth with the trumpet /| 
The text is difficult and perhaps corrupt, both 6 and S grouping 
the consonants so as to make words different from those in 
fAT (v.s.). Nothing is to be said for the emendations pro- 
posed (v.s.); nor is the case quite so bad as is thought by 
Nowack, who leaves the clause untranslated. mn = mouth (Pr. 5° 
87 Jb. 31°; cf. also Ct. 5° 7°).{ It is the sounding of the alarm 
uttered to the prophets by Yahweh, for the enemy is now approach- 
ing (cf. 57* Am. 5)*™ Is. 5% * 71"). — For an eagle (comes down) upon 
the house of Vahweh| For text, v.s. The Assyrian, cf. Dt. 28” 
(not including Nebuchadnezzar and the Roman armies§), will 
come with the swiftness of the eagle (cf. the description of his 
march in Is. 5%*), This is the explanation of the alarm ;|| and 
not a further command to the prophet to fly like an eagle to 
Yahweh’s house.{ The attack will be made upon Yahweh’s 
house, z.¢. not the temple in Jerusalem,** nor the temple in 
Samaria,ff nor the people of Israel t{{ (Nu. 12’), but rather the 
land of Israel, as also in 9” (cf. 9*).§§ Here is to be compared 
the Assyrian name for Palestine, 474 AHumri,||\| and for a king- 
dom in North Syria, d#¢ Adint.— Because they have transgressed 
my covenant (= ordinance) and trespassed against my law] 
Clearly a later addition.{§ For this use of mma, cf. 2 K. 11° 





* Oort (v.s5.) ; Marti om. 162 as a gloss. 

t Cal., Ros., Hd., Sim., Pu., Ke., Wii., Now., Or. } Ki., Hd., GAS., BDB. 
© Jer, Pus || Ros., Hd., Ew., efal, AE.; cf. Hi.  ** Jer., Theod. 
tt Ew. tt Cal., Bauer, Hd., Ke., Wii., Or. §§ Hi., Now., Che. 
\|\| Cf. AA 718 247, I Cf. Now., Oort (v.s.). 
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Je. 11° 34% Ps. 105%;* but these ordinances (consider the 
Book of the Covenant or Ordinances) are based upon the con- 
stitutional agreement which was understood to have been entered 
inte between Israel and Yahweh at Sinai (v.z.). ‘nn here (cf. 
also 4°) refers to a written law which was “more ethical and 
religious than ceremonial.” |—2. Zo me they will (then) cry, 
My God, we know thee, we Israel| To me is in strong contrast 
with those to whom they have turned in the past. This will 
take place when the disaster is upon them, cf. 5" 61®. The 
cry will be one claiming relationship with and intimate knowledge 
of Yahweh, which is urged as a ground for deliverance. Just 
so Yahweh is represented as recognizing Israel in Is. 431. The 
utterance is intentionally broken and rough. The singular my 
God, used of each individual { (cf. Is. 5 1 S. 51°), passes abruptly 
into the plural, the nation as a whole. It is interesting that @ 
and % omit /svae/ (v.s.), which is in apposition with the we of 
the preceding verb.§ This is simply a prediction of the coming 
time when Israel will view the situation in a different manner 
from that employed at present. It is not a question of astonish- 
ment, || nor is the language ironical,{ or potential.** Cf. Well- 
hausen’s suggested translation: “to me, they cry: ‘My God’; 
but I know thee, O Israel.”—3. For Lsrael hath spurned the 
good | Yahweh’s thought—hardly an answer, as most com- 
mentators take it. “The good”’ thus rejected with loathing (v.2.) 
includes everything for which Yahweh has stood—as opposed 
to the turning to Assyria and Egypt— as well as Yahweh him- 
self; +} cf. Am. 5*°". Seek me = seek the good. 531% without 
the article is especially strong. ‘> found in @ is to be restored. 
The whole case has been stated; again goes forth the proc- 
lamation: /e¢ the foe pursue him] On the form, v.2. 


8. 0px] Emph. pos.; to drop the second one (ws.) leaves the construc- 
Ga 


tion with mn awkward.—)5bhiam] Cf. Ar. Ae moisten; Assyr. balalu = 
pour out; Syr. “sm (in derivatives) mix. This is only occurrence of 
Hithpo.; Qal. = mix, is used of confusion of speech in Gn. 117-® (J), but 





*See Che. f Now.; cf. Or. on 812. { Hi., Hd., Ke., Wii., McC., Now., Che. 
§ Geb., Ros., Hi., Ew., Hd., Pu., Ke., Che., Now., e¢ ad. || Ew. {7 Hi. 
** Ad. tt So Jer., AE., Ki. 
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chiefly of the mixing of flour with oil in sacrifices, e.g. Nu. 71% Ly, 2°; it is 
distinctly characteristic of P, This verb is used intentionally in view of the 
figure of the cake in the next clause. The derivation from 593 = 793 waste 
away (so Ew., BSZ.) is unnecessary and without support, and renders the 
significance of oynya obscure, while no sufficient reason for the use of Hithpo. 
appears (Now.).—°53] Here with a ptcp., more frequently with nouns; cf. 
2S. 121 Ps, 194, Note the perfect symmetry of the two lines and the recur- 
rence of — in 8% (four times). —9. 171] Introducing a circ. cl. with vb. in 
pf.—npi] This is the only case where this vb. is used intransitively (Ki., 
Hi., Sim., Ke., Wii., Now.); cf. Ex. 246 291620, Its regular meaning is Zo 
throw, scatter copiously (cf. Assyr. zaraku), and it is most commonly used of 
the dashing of the sacrificial blood against the altar, e.g. Lv. 77. Perhaps here 
used in a middle sense; cf. pon, 5° (Or.).— 10. nxz 922] On concessive force 
of 3, cf. Kd. 3942; BDB. 904.—11. 35 ps] Circ. cl. —7wx... 0-0] Emph. 
pos.; xp = call for help is more often construed with a prep. than with acc. as 
here. 7x = acc. of end of motion; on omission of 7_ directive, cf. K6. 330. 
—1x7p] Recession of tone and retention of vowel are due apparently to a desire 
to secure the same rhythm in ‘p ‘sp as in 97 ‘wx. This artistic effort reminds 
us of some of Isaiah’s uses of paronomasia; cf. Is. 3!8f 22.—12. o-vox] For 
other examples of retention of the initial » in Hiph. of ~» verbs, cf. op 
(=oym2) 1 Ch, 127; wy, Pr. 425; avin, Ps. 5°; but the unusual form 
and the fact that this is the only instance of the Hiph. of this vb. make it 
probable that this is an error for oqo»N; cf. Bo. 437 7; GK. 24 f, 706; Ko. 
IL. i, p. 3562); Ew.8 131 c.—annryd yow2] ynv is regularly followed by a gen., 
which may be either attributive (Ex. 23!), subjective or objective; in the 
- latter case it = report concerning. The construction here with a following 
prep. is duplicated only in Is. 23° = pyaynb yow awx2, where the translation 
when the report reaches Egypt is required by the context (Gr. and Marti, how- 
ever, declare the construction in Isaiah ungrammatical and emend to ypv+). 
But according to a report to their congregation furnishes no sense here; and 
it seems necessary to regard the text as corrupt. —13. 3W... 8] SN ex- 
presses denunciation here rather than grief, as appears from the parallel -w. 
This is the only instance of 1w used as a denunciatory particle; a closely re- 
lated usage appears in Je. 208, —.3)N)] Emph. = axd will J, the contrast 
being both with the previous and the following clauses; for the interrog. 
without particle, cf. GK. 150; on use of impf., cf. GK. 107 7, — An] Introd. 
circ. clause with concessive force = ¢hough they, or while they.—14. why] 
Other cases of this formation in this same vb. are Is. 152f 167 Je. 4881 and 
Is. 6514 (= bro:n); cf. aw, Jb. 2424 For explanation, cf. GK. 70d; 
K6. I. i., p. 421. — ony3asvp by] The various emendations proposed (v.s.) are 
due to a feeling: (1) that Sy should have same force here as with 725 and 
win; (2) that sb and “any both refer to sacrificial customs; cf. 1 K. 1828. 
—n1m] Has been connected with: (1) 11 = Zo sojourn and rendered chey 
assemble themselves (so AE., Ki., Thes., Wii, AV., RV.);. (2) 112 = ¢o quarrel, 
and rendered, they excite themselves (so Ew.), but, (1) is inappropriate here 
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and (2) always implies a stirring up of strife or war; moreover, Hithpo. of 
11 is otherwise not found. @’s reading, which involves the slight change from 
1 to 4, is entirely satisfactory to the context.— 10°] “1b, turn aside, depart, 
is never construed with 3; hence it seems necessary to point 1'p» from 77D 
= rebel, though impf. of 170 does not elsewhere occur. Note the parallel 
phrase in v.18, 13 web 12.—15. »381] Emph.; note exactly parallel const, 
Am. 2°; cf. v.13 of this chap,—>s1] For other instances of awn, followed 
by oe by, ef. Je. 499 504, —16. by xO] Cf. dy bx, 1175 Oy ppn, 2 S. 231; and 
the reverse idea, nbynd aap, Is. 821. If SHIT be correct, “by is here a subst. 
used adverbially, and an adversative particle = d%¢ must be supplied; at best 
the construction is exceedingly irregular. In both cases by has ~ because 
of strong accent.—‘] Only here and Ps. 132!2, where it has relative force; 
but in Mishnah it is the regular fem. of m; cf. 7, 2 K. 61%, etc., and 4, Ps. 6212, 
etc.; cf. GK. 34 46, K6. 44. According to Ki., Ros., and Now., 4 = nsx3; 
while Ew, (fol. by Ke.) makes it = 7; by a dialectical difference in the method 
of pronunciation; cf. Ew.8 183 @.—3y>] Suffix in view of ‘n2 5) must be 
taken as an objective gen. = scorn over them,— VIII. 1. y2n 5x] For similar 
abrupt utterances see 58 Ju. 514 Is. 820 Ex. 2719 Pr, 207; cf. K6. 355 4 M. 


qn is derived from 43m (of unknown meaning) as appears from Syriac Lod 


Arab. sas. It regularly denotes palate, gums, etc., always referring to the 
interior of the mouth, never to the lips. — w19] The 1) is probably to be 
identified with the griffon-vulture, eagles being rare in Palestine; cf. Now. 
Arch. 1. 84; Tristram, NAB. 172 ff.; Dr. on Dt. 141%. This vulture was an 
eater of carrion (Jb. 392° Pr. 30!7) and was often mentioned in Assyrian in- 
scriptions (masru). For other references to its swiftness, 2 S. 128 Je. 497%. 
—2. 1 onbx] The sg. suff. is strange in view of foll. pl. vb.; »9bs occurs also in 
25 (a late passage), 98-17, Other suff. with ovndx are 7_, 4° gl 127-10 134 142; 
a, 9°; M-, 147; o7_, 17 3° 4 5* 7°, The use of suff. with the divine 
name is much more frequent than in Amos, where it occurs only in 28 (07_); 
42 814 and 9 (4_); 526 (o3_), at least two of these passages being late. — 
3, 1] On unusual form of suff. cf. GK. 60d. It is jussive, not indic., and 
this is thought to account for the 1 (Now.).— 17 na] Cf. ofkos Ge0d, 1 Tim, 
316 Heb. 3° (cf. 32) Zc. 9°. 


§ 10. Israel’s kings and idols displeasing and destructive. 
8*4, — Israel’s kings are of no divine appointment; and the calf 
set up at Samaria will be utterly destroyed, 8**. The storm of 
destruction will overwhelm the entire nation ; the fact is, Israel is 
already being swallowed up among the nations, 8. _Israel’s zeal 
in worship is only zeal in sinning, no regard being paid to the 
divine admonitions. Yahweh, instead of granting acceptance of 
his sacrifices, will bring visitation and exile, 8", 
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This piece has been greatly modified by insertions. These are as follows: 
1) nia qyod (v.4)5 2) yp2 yan Nd ond oy (v.e)5 3) 12 pom pH 1999 (v.8); 
4) the whole of v.19 (v.2.); 5) the whole of v.!*(v.z.). The following trans- 
position is necessary: 02 ‘pN 77H (v.°) to follow ovasy (v.*), nos (v.") being 
treated as going with what precedes, With these modifications of the text, 
the piece falls simply and naturally into three strophes of eight lines each, 
each strophe in turn including two halves of four lines each. The measure is 
a mixture of tetrameter and trimeter. 


4. ywwn] Hal. nva.—onyy] G éyvadpicdy po..— wy] Read »vy.— 
na>] Read pl. with @SPTY, viz. nna. Ru. inn. — 5. yay nr] & azé- 
Tpivar Tov uooxXov gov = ny (Vol.; so also Hal. sf or ny (Stek., Gr.), or nit 
(K6. Std. 241). Complut. and codd. 22, 36, 42 = dwéppupov; cod. 86, 
eee % as} = ny (Seb.); °A., dm@Onoav pbcxous cov; Z., dweBAIOn 

; O., drdppupar; E/, droBdyrés cou éorly 6 ubcxos; D projectus est vitulus 
Wiss t xDay ana yo; & contri, etc. Read, with Oort, nyx (747. and 
Em.3; so We., Val., Now.). Wkl. (Untersuch. 182), »nmax (so Marti). 
BSZ. m.— 8] Umb. s=8 (so Wii.).—03] Oort (727. and £m.), 13.— 
oy] Hal. aban, One cod. of de R. b>» (so also Oort, 7247. and Zm.). 
—mp.] G xabapicOFvar; “A, dOwwOAvar; Z., KabapOjvac; YD emundari; 
é) Lye. WAI. ( Untersuch. 182), 023173, using D »2 from beginning of v.®, 
Gardner, 72, the 1 of ‘p) being a dittog. of prec. 1, and the p an error for 3, 
Oort, x13 or myn, inf. Niph. of x1p.—6. dxwn 12] G év 7G "Iopapr, 
joining with v.6; & 2 Jstrahel. Gr. xox dw. Oort om. 3 and joins wn 
to v.56, Meinhold, wx wp 12. Hal. -w> nya, joining to v.6. Ru. reconstructs 
any Wwaa ymbyn », to follow pnw (v.5), the words “27 A977 being misplaced. 
—n17)] Om. with % (so also Scholz, We., Gr., Gu., Now., Oet., Gardner, ° 
Marti). — sin ovnds xby] Another reading, sin ovnds Nd orndsr. —draaw 13] 
G dire wravGy = anw or anw (Vol.); Z., dxardoraros; E!, peuBedwyr ; 


DP in aranearum telas; % PaCS = 033% (Seb.); cod. 86, raparAnolws 
Te THs apaxvns ior@. Read, with Oort and Now., o:33w>. Gr. nypnws, 
spider-webs. Ru. wea2y yp, or d»aay (cf. Ju. 12%). St. oaw 13.— 
wow dy] Gand $= qhay, as in v5, Wkl. om. as gloss; Ru. om. as 
repetition. — 7%. won] Ru. yy.—anpin] G cal 7 xaracrpoph abray = 
onp\p), Aramaicism (Vol.); 2., kal cvoceoudv; O., kal karacylda. Gardner, 
mney = and its end.— spr] @ éxdéferar adrd = yap (Vol.).—. . . ap 
nop nwy |] G dpdyua ovk exov icxdyv rod rorqoa aevpov ; 25 oe 
dkapmot, uy mowdvres &devpov.—>] Read, with We., nb (so Marti). Oort 
(TAT. and Em.), onb. Gr. ob, —nwyy 2] Marti, ney -2.—8. wn] Oet. 
and Marti, a7. Ru. 7 (cf. Je. 228). —13 pon px] G dxpnorov; PD im- 
mundum. —9. rby npn] Ru. sph o3.— ws] Oort (Zm.), awx. — 90 
a3] G dvéarev cad éavrdy ; = kal ovx dvédadev év éuol; cod. 86, ws 
Bvaypos povdtwv Kad éavrdv diairmpevos. Gr. 193 “b (cf. Is. 1481). Marti 
transfers this phrase to follow ‘wy ybaa (v.8), and reads ‘17 DDR —aoDN] 
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G, °A., =., and ©. join with preceding context. We. oD (so Val., Oet., 
Now.?, Marti). Oort (Zm.), oyiypyy, for ‘x .— pane nn] G@ dapa 
trdaqoar = = beak Dns (Vol.); BD munera dederunt amatoribus suis; 
S Saud emo = Dane pn& (Seb.). Gr. 1398 ane (cf. 91). We. am (so 
Val., Oet., Marti). Ru. p33 wnni. Oort (Zm.), 0398 19n}.—10. »5 cal 6 bud 


TovTo; cod. 86, adda kal dray.— 37] G wapadoOjcovra, and enol 
(= }). — any] S om. —dsapx] Oet. oyrpx (so Meinhold) or ape Ru. 
D¥3P%, with the subject nny, which is to be taken as the name of some Assyr. 
people. —vbnn] Read, with G, Kal xordcovow, oN (so also We., Or., Ru., 
Now., Oort (Zm.); cf. GAS.). ’A., Kal Nravetoove ; 2., kal pevodow ; 
@., kal duarelovor; YD et quiescent; % GunalZdilo = =n) (Seb.); © prom. 
Gr. wb» or 3m (so Val., Oet., Masti), Cet. aman) or 9am. Hal. abn. 
Ru, ann(?). Gu. 95n.—vyn] Ru. vy, vy being the name of some Assyrian 
province.— xwnn | Read, with @ and @., rod a ee nvpn (so Oort (ZT. 
and £m.), Kue. (Zin/.), Che., Gr., Val., , Loft., GAS., Hal., Marti). 
°A., awd dpuatos; &., dard bbpon 65) ae: an z., pl; GSP, ae Arab., 
and many codd. of Kennicott and de R. join to following word by 1 (so also 
Oort (Z4T. and Em.), We., Gr., Ru., GAS., Now., Hal.).—onw] Linder 
(SK. XXXIII. (1860), 746), o-7.—11. xvndb] G joins with foll. clause, eis 
épaprtas. Omit with We. (so Now., Oet., Marti). Or. nun (so Oet.; cf. Gu,, 
Now.); Oort (747. and Em.), ond _—minip] Hal. riayp,— und] & om. 
(so also Gu.), and adds iryamnuéva from v.18 (Vol.); %., els duapriav; BD ix 


delictum ; % {53 fortum = dita xund, or 29 4 (Seb.). Oort and Ru. om. last 
two words of this verse as a repetition, —12. vs-ayn2x] & adds “and” (so 
also Gr.). Zeydner ( 72S¢. VI. 249), 2M I8.— NIN 139] G wAHO0s kal rae vourpd 
pov (= DN) 37); WA eT HoHEvUs vouous; 2., TAHOn vouwv wou; BH multi- 


plices leges meas; &% amesals ihe». Gr. (Gesch. II. i. 469; so Oort, 727. 
and Zm.), nn 1723. Hi. 4m 34 (so We., Val., Sm. (Zed, 283 f.), Gu., Loft., 
Marti). Zeydner (7%Sz. VI. 249), a 25. Oet. »n5\n mia7.— 02] Ru. 


yyoN?.-— raw] S MAS <i Dau = awn with obj. (Seb.). —18. ona 


va739] @ Ovovactrypia Ta ryamnuéva = = Dane ona (Vol.), joined to v.??; 
Z., duolas errahdaprous 5 8., Bvolas peragopav; ’A., bvolas pépe pepe; BW ho- 


stias offerent; & puoi wee Oort and Ru. om. Marti, 1398 121; 
Sim. “7 1933. — na] S, A., and 9. join to prec. context; @ dudre dy Oaoworr 
clay, Oort (Em.) 3. Marti, 10312), — oon Wa] G cal pdyworr kpéa. 
Oort (Zm.),°2. 9928), Oort and Ru, ‘3 boxy nar. Cet. aban) W721. — pen] 
We. om.». Oort pp) (cf. @).— 13 onsp] G adds (so also Gu.) kat éy 
’Acouplors dkddapra pdyovra. Hal. transposes ‘wy “n Ann to end of v.9,— 
14, mba>n] G@ reuévn. Besredka (Rev. études Juives, 1893), m bn, — 
SN301N] G 7a Geuéda abrdv (so H). Ru. wnip ys (so Oort (Zm.), Marti). 
Gr. onan. Oort treats v.14 as inserted later from Amos (so Scholz, We., 
Ru. GAS., Now., Marti; cf. Seesemann), 
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4. Since they have made kings, but not from me] This is not a 
reference to (1) a contemporary king, ¢.g. Menahem (cf. 7”) ;* 
nor to (2) the godless way of choosing kings referred to in 7°*"5 f 
nor to (3) the fact of frequent choosing and deposition of kings 
in the time of the prophet (cf. 7*7 8 2 K.15).{ The prophet 
has in mind rather the circumstances under which the kingdom 
was divided, the establishment of Jeroboam I., and the history 
in detail, which followed these events.§ He clearly condemns 
the schism, although this had come about in part as the result 
of prophetic work (1 K. 11%* 12%), This contradiction is 
one which is to be expected as between prophets of a higher 
and lower rank, and between those of an earlier and later period. 
“A prophet could only declare the will of God with regard to 
the particular case laid. before him.” || The contradiction is 
not reconciled by the statement that while Jeroboam was God’s 
choice the people did not consult him (God) at the time, or 
that Jeroboam, after being told God’s purpose, took wrong means 
to accomplish it.€ The two accounts proceed from different 
points:of view. In one, the schism is a punishment upon Reho- 
boam and his followers ; in the other, it is the source of the evils 
in existence in the prophetic times. — (4nd) since they have made 
princes, but I knew (them) not | This is only the poetical repetition 
of the idea contained in the former line, referring perhaps to the 
subordinate officers of the royal administration ; ** cf. 3* 73 8° 13%. 
To know is to recognize, z.e. to approve, regard as one’s own, cf. 
Jb. 9” 34* Ps. 1% Others, without sufficient ground, treat wa 
as = Dn, and they remove them tt (v.t.).— With their silver and 
gold made by them into idols| Here for the first time a prophet 
speaks against making images of Yahweh, and while the calves of 
Jeroboam are included (some limit the reference to these tf), the 
wider reference is to Israel’s religious history.§§ The prophet 
desires to place together two facts in Israel’s history, and to show 
that they are correlated. These are the kings established by men, 
and the gods manufactured by men; as with one, so with the 





* Hi. + Ros. t Bauer, Wii., We., Marti. 
§ AE., Ki., Ew., Hd., Sim., Pu., Ke., Che., Reu., Now. || Che.; cf. Reu., Now. 
{ Ki., Cal., Pu. tt Ras., AE. §§ Sim., We. 


** Hi., Sim. tt Now. 
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other.* — That they may be cut off] For text v.s. The subject is 
either the silver and gold, or the idols,t but not the people.t If 
HAT is retained, the -verb is collective. Destruction was, to be 
sure, the vest of their idolatry ; but since Israel “ knew or could 
have known” the result, to engage in idolatry was to purpose de- 
struction. Purpose and result are not always clearly to be distin- 
guished.§ This clause breaks the continuity of thought, anticipates 
the idea that is to follow, makes an incomplete line, and spoils the 
symmetry of the strophic division; it is better to regard it as a 
gloss. — Mine anger is kindled against them] This clause, trans- 
ferred from °°, fits better in this place, furnishes the principal 
idea, and prepares the way for the more specific statement with 
which v.° begins. Its removal from between °* and °° assists 
greatly in improving the thought of vs.°°™4°|| (z.7.) ; cf. Nu. 11% 
2 K. 23% Is.5%.—8. JL loathe thy calf, O Samaria] This render- 
ing (based upon the emendation of mix for mx) accords with the 
clause which precedes (mine anger, etc.), and comes appropriately 
into close connection with the first part of v.° (cf. 10%). Other 
renderings based on slight modifications of text (v.s.) are: (1) he 
loathes thy calf, etc. ;§ (2) he has rejected thy calf ;** (3) thy calf 
has rejected thee ; tt (4) thy calf is loathsome; {{ (5) my anger 
has rejected thy calf.§§ “Calf” is diminutive and sarcastic for 
bull; these representations of Yahweh were placed in Dan and 
Bethel, perhaps also in Samaria and Gilgal ; but it is possible that 
Samaria is here a district ; cf. 7! 8° 10°7 13% On *? v.s.— How 
long will they be incapable of punishment ?| This gloss is an expres- 
sion of the feeling of some later reader, |||| being entirely paren- 
thetical in its tone; cf. Je. 13%. The thought is not clear. Is it 
interrogationYY or exclamation? *** Is it incapacity for inno- 
cency, 2.¢. inability to clear themselves of guilt,ttf or freedom from 
punishment {}t which is despaired of ? Although the former mean- 


* V, GAS. I. 277. 

+ Ki., Hi., Ew., Ke., Wii., Che., Reu., Now., Marti. 

t Ros., Sim., Pu., Or. || Cf. Dathe, Bauer, Ru. ** Hi., Umb., RV. 
§ Ros., Hd., Sim., Pu., Or., Now. 1 GAS.; cf. Ew. tt AV., Stuck. 

tt Ma., Dathe, Hd., Wii., Sim., Ke., Or., Che.; K6, Std, 241. §§ Mau. 

|||| So Marti, who om. also 64; but v. Now.?. 

(1 Ros., Hd., Or., Che., GAS., et ad. *** Sim., We., Now. 

ttt Ros., Sim., Or., Che., GAS., e¢ ad. tit Hi., We., Now., BSZ., BDB. 
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ing for ’P) is found in Gn. 20° Ps. 26° 73™, the context which de- 
scribes the anger and loathing of Yahweh favors the latter, and this 
is supported by Je. 25” (cf. Ex. 21%). The presence of "BD in so 
many cases favors the former view. It is unnecessary to read ye 
for éhey (v.s.). For other unapproved suggestions, v.s. —6. For out 
of Israel is it] This clause states the ground for Yahweh’s loathing 
of the calf, and, with °” transferred and °° treated as a gloss, joins 
itself directly to the principal clause. The images of Yahweh have 
never been sanctioned by him. The fact that these images are of 
entirely human origin furnishes the basis for Yahweh’s scorn (cf. 
13” Is. 37% 40% 41’). The 1 of Xm seems to be superfluous. 
If retained, it would be read zs this also, referring to the kings, 
who, like the idols, were without divine approval. This calf is 
something which has its origin in Israel. The phrase in contrast 
with Israel is not “ other nations,” as if the prophet was meeting 
the plea that this custom was of foreign origin.* The next clause 
finishes and amplifies the thought. — 4 smith made it and it is not 
God] Cf. 13’; it has no real existence. The people addressed 
have evidently come to believe that the image and God are 
identical. The prophet assures them that it is from Israel and is 
not God.t — Like splinters Samaria’s calf shall become| Utter 
destruction awaits this emblem of and substitute for deity. This 
reads 3 for "> (v.s.), and makes the clause a part of the general 
sentence beginning with this verse. On pssy v.2. 


4, 07] Not emph., but introducing the circ. cl., GK. 1424, 4. Itis possible 
to omit it as a dittograph, in which case the first two vbs. would be codrdinate 
with wy; but v.2.—iwa] Cf. mon, Dn. 1181; so here one cod. of Kenn. 
and two of de R.; cf. also Dn. 9!1. For the form, cf. GK. 677; cf, Ru.’s 
reading (v.s.).—“2) DBD2] The subj. of the pass. »wy, which in the act. would 
take double obj., K6. 3277. This makes a third consec. circ. cl.— wy] To 
be read »wy pass. ptcp., followed by the > of agent (GK. 121 /) although 5 
might also mean here for. —jynb] Here points to an end inevitably involved 
in the action described by the principal vb., but none the less deplorable; cf. 
K6. 396 e. —5. nx] Cf. Gimv. It is not to be connected with ny = Zo stink 
(cf. Is. 19°), but with nar = Zo loathe, reject (cf. v.8 Ps. 432); cf. Assyr. zind = 
to be angry (BDB.) —b2y] Not Hoph., but an old Qal pass.; cf. K6. I. i. 
Pp. 407; GK. 697,—6. sim] If 1 is retained, it is strengthening and = 
also, KS. 375 g.— wan] Emph. pos. — dy22¥] This has been: (1) connected 


* So Jer., Cal., Hd. t Sim. 
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G a 
with the Arab. ws, to kindle, burn (cf. Schultens on Jb. 185), i.e. the 
splinter with which one kindles a fire; also with Arab. Sebtbah = slice, little 
piece (Ew.); (2) corrected to oq 2¥ (cf. Is. 128 30!) (St.); (3) derived from 
the Aram. 120 = dreak,; cf. xaw fragment (Thes.; K6. Il. i. p. 71; Now.), 


and we to cut. V. N6. Mand. Gram. 140; Hoffm. ZAW. III, 121; 
We. iz loc. —“w ay] Cf. K6. Hauptprobleme, 53 ff. 


7. For they sow wind and they reap whirlwind] A farther 
statement and explanation of the coming destruction. Wind rep- 
resents the nothingness, the utter failure, of their present policy ; 
but the outcome is still more serious, viz. whirlwind, that which 
is itself destructive ; cf. 10% — A seed which has no stalk 15 is 
difficult (v.s.). According to JAG, zt has no stalk, the pronoun 
refers to Israel, but in that case 15 would be expected. If taken 
as suggested,* m5 would be expected instead of 15, for mp is 
feminine. The fact of the symmetry gained by this reading is, 
however, convincing. — Which yrelds no grain] i.e. is utterly 
worthless. — Jf perchance it were to yield, strangers would devour 
z¢| All that Israel might hope to gain will pass over into the hands 
ofthe enemy.f The figure continues through to the end, ¢ and does 
not go over in the latter half to a description of actual ene § — 
8. Lsrael is swallowed up| The nation is, as a matter of fact, 
practically ruined. The prophet is speaking of the present, not 
the future, || as appears from the tense (cf. 1nv52" v.”), and from 
the following parallel phrase '" Any.§ It does not mean that the 
nation as well as the fruit shall be swallowed, for v53) is not a 
prophetic perfect.** — Already are they among the nations| This 
is the simple prose interpretation of the figures which have been 
used (cf. 7°). The process of scattering, z.¢. the loss of indepen- 
dence, has begun, though they do not appreciate it. With this 
clause there has been associated the gloss, “ke a vessel in which 
ts no pleasure| This, however, is entirely foreign to the thought of 
the context. It is a not uncommon simile, denoting something 
unserviceable and worthless ; cf. Je. 22% 48%.—9. For they have 
gone up to Assyria| This fact is cited, not as’a punishment to 





* We. + Marti, without good reason, om. this sentence as a gloss. 
t Ros., Mau., Ew., Sim., Che., We., Now. § Marck, Hi., Umb, 
|| So Hi. 1 Now, ** Marck, 
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be inflicted upon them, viz. the exile, but as an act of faithlessness 
and guilt. This statement presents still more literally and specifi- 
cally the exact situation. Note (1) Israel is swallowed up; 
(2) (the more prosaic form of the same thought) they are already 
among the nations; and now (3) (the very specific expression) 
they have gone up to Assyria. The going up to Assyria was for 
assistance and marked dependence upon a foreign power. — 
A wild ass taking his way by himself | This is not Assyria,* but 
Israel ;f for (1) it is to Israel that the application of the figure is 
appropriate, viz. wilfulness; (2) there is a pun on the words 
875 and omax. The wild ass usually moves in droves, ¢ but this 
representation of solitariness marks Israel’s case as all the more 
peculiar. Perhaps this clause should go with the following, § but 
it is more natural || to take N75 as figurative of wilfulness than 
as denoting love of independence (cf. Gn. 16” Jb. 39°"), as the 
connection with the following would involve.— Ephraim gives 
love-gifis| These are the gifts by means of which Israel sought 
connection with Egypt and Assyria. Wellhausen’s suggestion 
to substitute “ Egypt” for “Ephraim,” rendering, # Egypt they 
give love-gifts, is strongly supported by the parallelism; cf. 6.— 
10. Also if they give themselves among the nations, I must now 
gather them in| This verse is a later addition.§ This is at once 
apparent if OY5Px is taken as a promise to gather them after they 
have been scattered among the nations in exile; but it is clear 
also upon the other interpretation. As Simson has pointed out, no 
single word of this entire verse is of certain meaning. In ! the 
thought turns on the interpretation of oxspx; the suffix refers to 
Israel,** not to the nations.f¢ The verbal idea is not a promise, ff 
but a threat.§§ If the nations were to have been gathered against 
Israel, something indicating this would have been inserted. It is 
Israel that is to be gathered in, z.e. brought back home, put under 
restraint, imprisoned, deprived of judgment, taken into exile; cf. 








* Dathe, Bauer, Eich., Schré. § Sim., e¢ ai. 

+ Ma., Ros., Hi., Sim., Or. || So Now. 

t See art. “ Ass,” ZZ, ‘I Marti om, 104 as a gloss. 
** AE., Cal., Ew., Wii., Che., We., Now., e¢ a. 

tt Ki., Os., Mau., Hi., Or., e¢ ad. tt Umb., Hd., e¢ al. 


§§ Stuck, Wii, Che,, We., Now., e¢ ai. 
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2¥4f 23f 813 93, This entering into relationship with outside nations 
must cease. “The time has come for me to check their misplaced 
activity.” *> 53 means therefore even if (cf. 9" Is. 1 Ps, 234) rather 
than yea though.* 2m is treated, of course, like the snn of the pre- 
ceding verse. — And they must cease for a while from the anointing 
of kings and princes | Here the uncertainty turns first upon the treat- 
ment of rm. Three principal suggestions may be considered ac- 
cording as the word is taken from: (1) 55n, Zo begin, i.e. they begin 
to be diminished + (wp = inf. )s or to become less (wy = adv.) tf 
on account of the burden, etc.; (2) 51n, 4 de in pain, to grieve, 
and pointed without the Dashes wm (so 10 Mss. and 44 Edi- 
tions §), z.e. and they shall suffer, or grieve a little on account of, 
etc. ; || (3) 25n, the text being changed to 14m (w.s.), ze. And 
they will cease for a little (or soon), etc. Adopting the third, it 
is better also to adopt the © text, nt», from anointing, instead 
of xwan (v.s.). The latter has been thought to refer to the 
tribute imposed by the king of Assyria, omw Jb» being taken in 
annexion, king of princes.{ With the second suggestion made 
above, this would fulfil the demands of the context in yielding a 
statement having the force of a threat. The © text, however, 
furnishes an easier solution, and one especially appropriate. There 
will be a ceasing, says the prophet, from this continual anointing 
of kings and princes (a case of asyndeton). In this interpretation, 
vy may be taken in the sense of soon (cf. Ps. 2” 81%) or for a 
little while. ‘The latter is of course the more usual and, here, the 
more caustic. 


7. 92] Cf. vs.69-10,—mnp] On the final n_ cf. andy, 1018 Ez. 2815; also 
anny, Ps. 4427; a2? Ez. 2816; an acc. cf. K6. 287 b; GK. 90/; Dr. § 182 Obs. 
Note the assonance in app, nos, and nop. — 53] Cf. K6. 352¢; GK. 1524— 
yx] Cf. KG. 3905; BSZ. 18.—8. 12 1529] An elliptical rel. cl, GK. 155 2; 
Ké. 380¢.—9. xr] On gender, K6. 247 £; Albrecht, Z4 W. XVI. (1896) 
68; on deriv. Jensen, Kosmologie, 110; cf. Assyr. pari, which, however, means 
mule, wild ass being purimu; for other figures, cf. Je. 2% Jb. 24°,— una] Pl. 
with coll. noun, cf. Ju. 5142, oa"N] Pl. of psycholog. experience; cf. also 
pvr, Ct. 124; nvaay, Ez. 3382; cf. Kd. 262 6.—10. 13 01] K6. 339 4— bn] 
Cf. GK. 111 w, N. Impf. continuing a historical present, K6. 366 gi — yn] 





* But cf. BDB. 169, Dr. 143. + Ma., Ros., Ke. t Hi. § de Rossi. 
|| Cal, Stuck, New., Hd., Sim., Wii.; cf. Gu. { Eich., Hi., Ke., e¢ ad, 
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On dag. cf. GK. 20g; Ké. I. p. 544. On relation to vb., Ké, 412@.— 5p 
pw] With superlative force, according to K6. 309 &. 


11. For Ephraim has made many altars| It was the common 
notion (Is. 1") that the more sacrifices offered (or altars built) 
the more pleasing was it to the national deity. The xwnb, if 
retained, indicates that the opposite of this is true, viz. that this 
multiplication of altars results merely zm s¢nning.* If retained 
with the pointing xend f (the inf. adsoluze being used for the sake 
of the rhythm), the meaning would be that Ephraim’s purpose 
in all this was 40 make atonement, t.e. to secure expiation of sin; a 
purpose which the second member shows to have been futile ; but 
this idea is scarcely consistent with this period. It seems better, 
therefore, to omit the word in this line (v.s.). — They are to him 
altars — for sinning| What was thought to be action deserving 
commendation is condemned. The more altars, the greater and 
deeper is Israel’s guilt. smd is not used in a double sense, { viz. 
the sin of the act and the calamity resulting from the act, since 
the latter idea is not possible in this connection.§ To retain the 
xon> of the first line involves a repetition amounting to tautology, 
and greatly weakens, instead of strengthening, the sense. || It is 
not enough to use the word in one sense in the first line, and in 
another in the second. —12. Were I to write for him by myriads 
my laws| Each word of this much-disputed sentence presents 
difficulties. Is (a) the Q’7i "35 to be accepted with the render- 
ing the multitudes of my law(s), or my many laws, or the excel- 
lencies of my law,** or the great things of, etc.; t+} or (4) the 
K°thibh ia , by myriads, tt or the ten thousand things of, etc. ; §§ or 
(¢) 35 ||| or M35, 9 sltitudes ; or (d) ™35,*** the words of my 
law(s)? Is (a) the sg. nin, my Zaw, ttt or (2) the pl. "nn tit 
to be preferred? Cf. also (¢) the combination "nim 35.§§§ Is 
sins (a) to be taken as Qal, or (4) changed to Hiph. = cause 





to write ; |||\\| and, in the former case, is it (¢) an historical present 
* Che, { Ma., Hi. §§ RV. WT Oct. 
+ Or. § Hd. I||| We. et aZ.(v.s.). 
|| So Now. against Ew., Hd. REP Gr, Oort (Oss +t Sim. 
{| Bauer, Dathe. tt AV. tit GD and most modern comm. 


** Ma, tt Hi., Ew., Hd., Sim., Ke. $$$ G. \|Il|| Zeydner (~s.). 
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indicating that what had occurred was continuing still; * or (d) a 
future, J will write; t or (e) a present perfect, J have written ; t 
or (/) apast, 7wrot;§ or (g) an imperfect of customary action, 
Lam wont to write; \| or (h) hypothetical, were [ to write, etc., 
though I wrote, etc.§ The importance of this utterance lies in 
the testimony which it furnishes to the existence of laws or a code 
of laws in Hosea’s time. We decide first in favor of $2, myriad 
(although this occurs elsewhere only among late writers, v.z.), 
because: (@) "34 as a plural occurs nowhere else ; (4) nothing is 
gained by substituting 37 or any of its cognate forms, all convey- 
ing the same idea, that of mudt#tude, an idea which itself is identical 
with that of 155, Zen thousand; (c) while "53° is easy and plausible, 
it is impossible to imagine how, if once it had a position in the 
text, anything could have been allowed to take its place. It 
follows, almost without argument, that my Jaws (pl.) (for which 
no consonantal change is required) combines more easily with 
myriad or ten thousand than does my law (sg.) ; for the thought 
plainly in Hosea’s mind was the multiplicity, and not the unity, 
of the laws. Little can be said for the Hiph., 7 cause to write ; 
it only remains to settle the tense force of ain>x. If the writer 
had intended past or present perfect, z.e. if he had wished to mark 
it as a definite fact, he would naturally have used the perfect 
tense. The present, whether historical or voluntative, fails to 
meet the demands of the context, although both would emphasize 
the idea that the laws were still in process of being written or 
collected, or, in other words, that the collection was not yet 
finished. ‘The future makes no sense whatever. Upon the whole 
the hypothetical force seems to be preferable, Were 7 to write my 
laws by myriads, t.e.if I were to write laws so many that they 
could not be numbered ; or, if the laws that have been written 
should be increased indefinitely (to ten thousand), —a statement 
which presupposes: (@) that in Hosea’s time the custom was 
established of reducing instruction to writing ; ** (4) the possibil- 
ity of increasing the number, z.e. a conception that the list was 
incomplete ; {ft (c) that the laws in existence were not being ob- 


* Ke, + GB. t $d, AV. § RV. || Che. 

4 Hi., Hd., Ew., Or. ** Cf, Holzinger, Zzz/. 8. 

+t Cf. Kue. The Hexateuch, 178: “ With the prophets then the torah of Yahweh 
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served, although the prophets were defending them (cf. 4°*) ; and 
consequently (@) that they were not the ceremonial laws regulat- 
ing the work of the priests, for this work the prophet condemns 
because he does not regard it as a part of Yahweh’s instruction 
(cf. Is. 1*”),* but rather prophetic instructions, laws relating 
to “civil justice and the applications of a plain but religiously 
sanctioned morality (cf. the so-called Book of the Covenant, 
Ex. 20%-23").” + Among the prophets /évah = instruction, and 
refers to the admonition of the prophets (cf. Is. 1% 2° 8" Je. 18% 
26*° Ez. 7% Is. 42* Hg. 2" Zc. 7%. In Deuteronomy statutes and 
Judgments is the phrase which expresses the idea of law; while 
torah is still used of oral instruction.{ It is urged § against this 
interpretation: (1) that the analogy of other Semitic religions, in 
which, from the first, the ceremonial and ethical appear together, 
is against the position that the instruction referred to was ethical 
rather than ceremonial ; (2) that this proposition does not explain 
the fundamental significance of the symbolism of ceremony in 
ancient religions ; and (3) the existence of such ceremonial ele- 
ments in the Decalogue and Book of the Covenant ; while (4) there 
stands against it the presupposition of an extensive priestly law in 
Deuteronomy. It is maintained, still further || : (1) that even 
granting the hypothetical translation, the passage proves “the 
existence of a detailed and copious law embracing the subject 
of sacrifice, which the prophet held to be from God, and charged 
both priests and people with neglecting ” ; (2) that, however, the 
tense (pf.) of 13wm) renders the hypothetical construction impossi- 
ble, and favors the treatment of s1n>s as historical (cf. Ps. 103°) ; 
and (3) that the hypothetical explanation involves certain incon- 
gruities which are fatal, e.g. would ten thousand requirements be 
more likely to secure obedience than a smaller number ? ¢ — As 
those of a stranger they would be accounted | and therefore of no 





is by no means a closed and completed whole, handed down from antiquity, but 
the continuous and ever renewed indication to Israel of Yahweh's will.” 

* We. Prol. 57. 

t Che; cf. Briggs, The Hexateuch, 14; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Zhe 
Hexateuch, 1. 19. 

t Cf. Addis, Zhe Documents of the Hexateuch, Il. 34, Nu 1 § Or. 

|| Green, Moses and the Prophets, 114. 

1 Cf. Sm, Aloses apud Prophetas, 13; Now, 
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binding force ; for how could the laws of one nation be regarded 
as authoritative by another? Cf. Gn. 19°. The matter may be 
summed up: Hosea condemns those of his time, priests and peo- 
ple, who are observing in great detail a sacrificial cult (v.") and 
accuses them, although they are very busy in the observance of 
this cult, of having forgotten Yahweh (4°*). These people, he says, 
would count even a myriad of Yahweh’s laws, if they were written 
for them, as the prophecy of a stranger and therefore as not bind- 
ing. They have in mind nothing but offerings; they forget the 
divine instructions delivered by the prophets. —18. Jy offerings 
of... they sacrifice flesh, and they eat it] The easiest disposi- 
tion of the words "=" ‘ns, and the one most common, is to render 
my sacrificial gifts (v.t.) they sacrifice, etc., which is interpreted to 
mean that sacrifice, with them, is merely formal, the important 
thing being the “luxury of a dinner of flesh-meat”’;* but this 
is almost meaningless in this connection. The same thing may 
be said of the slightly varying translations, sacrifices of my own 
gifis,t as a sacrifice of my gifts,t etc. Essentially different are 
the interpretations which understand ‘3"3" to mean raw flesh 
(v.2.),§ or roast sacrifices (v.7.).|| © (v.s.) connects the first 
two words with the preceding, viz. “and my laws were reckoned 
as those of a stranger, the beloved sacrifices” ; while some treat 
them as a gloss and thus secure the simple reading, they sacrifice 
flesh and they eat it There is not very great choice in the 
midst of so many difficulties. — Yahweh having no delight in them] 
On 725, v.z. This is the important point.** Whatever the pre- 
ceding words mean, they were intended to describe a cultus, a 
worship, in which Yahweh took no pleasure, and consequently 
Low must he remember their guilt} Now = at last; the consum- 
mation has been reached. Patience is exhausted; he must re- 
member, t.e. he feels himself obliged to remember and to take 
notice of their guilt (cf. 7? 9° Je. 14”; in all of which, as here, the 
_ verb in the parallel member is 7P5, wszt, punish.) — And visit 
their sin| The usual and frequent technical term for punishment. 
— Since they to Egypt shall return] Cf. 9*° 11°. This is either a 


*Ki., Hd., Ke, st, Che, BDB: { Sim. |] Or. 
+ Stuck, Hes.; cf. Bauer. § Ew. {7 Oort, Ru. 
** But Marti om. this phrase as a gloss. 
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poetical expression for captivity in general ; or a prediction of cap- 
tivity in Egypt, parallel with the more frequent prediction of an 
Assyrian captivity. In favor of the second supposition may be 
cited (1) the repetition of the threat (v.s.), (2) the threat in 
Is. 78 of a double invasion from Egypt and Assyria, (3) the con- 
stant vacillation between the two political parties, one of which 
advocated alliance with Egypt, the other with Assyria; but above 
all (4) the predictions of restoration from Egypt in Is. 11” 
Mi. 72. It would be interesting if in this connection it could be 
shown that @’s addition to this verse (v.s.), and in Assyria they 
shall eat the unclean thing, were anything but a gloss borrowed 
from 9°.* —14. And so Israel forgot his maker and built palaces | 
This verse is a later addition,t for (1) the reference to Judah is 
uncalled for; (2) the style resembles that of Amos rather than 
Hosea; (3) the natural conclusion of the discourse is in v.”; 
v.4 only weakens the climax; (4) the thought of Yahweh as 
Israel’s creator is unexpected in Hosea’s time; (5) the verse is 
superfluous in the strophic system. The abandonment of Yahweh 
in the opinion of the prophet is contemporaneous with and in 
proportion to the steps taken to exhibit self-dependence. Fadaces 
(rather than the more common rendering of m2" ¢emples) must 
be understood (w.7.), since we may ascribe neither to Hosea 
nor to a later author the opinion that the building of the 
temple was a wicked thing.— And Judah multiplied fenced 
cities| The poetic parallel for the preceding statement.— And 
so I will send fire upon his cities, and it shall devour his palaces | 
Cf. Am. 14-2°. 


11. xund tn] If HAT stands, an interesting case of repetition of a series 
of words, H. 39, 5 a, rm. (¢).—12. a:n2x] Qért shortens the longer form of 
Kethibh. —129] Qeri changes 1 of Kethtbh to», thus securing a pl. cstr.— 
yawn] For pass. used with acc., v. Pr. 1778; also frequently, as here, with >, 
cf. Is. 575 29 s|be185s" Koin338iz, y,1e,  Onud. £einnw ci Gkemsnaici 
13. ypp) ... 19] Parallel acts, hence }) rather than ‘pb. K6. 370f— 
14. ynnbwy] Waw consec. with pf. = impf. of threat, as seen from the con- 
text, although no determining word precedes; cf. also 454 10!4; K6. 367 y. 








* Cf, however, Gu. Marti treats sizce they to Egyft, etc., also as a gloss. 
+ So Sta. GV/.1.577; Scholz, Oort, We.; Che. in WRS. Proph. XVII. ff.; GAS., 
Now.; Marti, 2B. 2122; ef al.; but cf. Kue. Eni, § 67, 8-10; Co. Ein. § 27, 3. 
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§ 11. Israel’s exile—a breaking up of social and religious 
habits. 9**. Israel should not rejoice too loudly in her har- 
vest and vintage feasts, since, on account of her adultery, the 
time is at hand when there will be no threshing-floors nor wine- 
vats, no libations nor offerings ; for all food will be unclean, and 
all who eat unclean (vs.'*). Israel is to be carried into exile 
in Assyria or Egypt, where it will be impossible to celebrate 
feasts and festivals, and her own land will be thorns and thistles 
(vs.2*%). Israel’s days of visitation are coming, — days of bitter 
experience, when prophets and spiritual guides will have been 
driven mad because of Israel’s faithlessness, and because of the 
opposition which they encounter,— days of dire punishment 


(vs./72),, 


This piece is marked by a peculiar definiteness and clearness. Perhaps 
yv.8 forms an exception to this statement. It consists of three strophes, each 
of which is introduced by a three-membered clause, after which come perfectly 
regular couplets: strophe 1, 3+2+2+24+42; strophe 2, 3+2+2+42; 
strophe 3, 3+2+2+ 2. Strophe 1 warns against the heathenish joy of their 
celebrations, for soon there will be no libations nor sacrifices. Strophe 2 
announces the exile, during which the celebration of feast-days and festivals 
will be impossible. Strophe 3 describes days of visitation. The following 
modifications are to be adopted: (1) the transfer of v.8 to precede v.5; 
(2) the treatment of v.9 as a gloss. 


1. Su-bx] G yyde edppatvov; so SPT, all reading bx. Om. as a gloss 
repeating mown ox. Marti, ban bx. — oynyo] Some codd. of Kenn. and de R. 
pnya (so also Abarb., Ros., Gr.). & adds zerrae. —bo-by] & NSS —.— 
27] Om. with % as a dittog. of }72 (v.2); this yields a trimeter line and permits 
171 (v.2) to follow closely upon n1312, a construction demanded by the context. 
—2. oy] Read, with G, éyvw atrods, ay1 (so Hpalertay, We., Oort (727. 


and Zm.), Gu., Ru., GAS., Now., Oet., Marti). & esau = yy (Seb.).— 
na] Read, with GSH, 03; so Bab. cod. (so also Dathe, Ew., Bauer, We., 
Gr., Oort, Loft., Ru., Gu., GAS., Now., Oet., Marti). —8. 12%] @ xargkynoav 
=11).— 32)] G xargdegnoev = av»; B om. 1.—4. 13597] Read 129y (so Kue. 
| Hibb. Lect. 1882, pp. 312f.; Oort, 727. and Em.,; Val., We., Gu., Loft., Ru., 
GAS., Now., Marti). Gr. any, Gardner, 2) (cf. Ex. 1312 Lv. 1821),— 
omnar | Join, contrary to accents, with what precedes; | so %; but GP join 
with following. —onb>] Gardner, ond 12.—onx] S YaeS2. —ond] © cjus. 
Read opnd (so Kue. ibd. Lect. 1882, pp. 312f.; Oort, 747. and Em.; We., 
Val., Gu., Ru., Loft., GAS., Now., Oet., Marti). —»2»] GAS. a2, — 5. ond] 
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@ pl. (so also GAS.).—6. 19m man] Gr. 195m yn = 7, etc.; Marti, ov29h “nm. 
Read, with We., Val., and Now., 12. —-wn] % {Zpa2=-"w:3. Read, with 
We., 11s (so Val., Now., Oet., Marti). Ru. om. as a double of [o.]73n, 
and supplies the town-name 0n}=nn before osapn.— nnp] G Maxpds €E 
wond), due to confusion of 7 with foll. 9 and consequent resemblance to 
familiar vnon (Vol.). 2. 7a éribuyqpara, Gr. yun. Marti, omyonp. Read, 
with Hi., nn for 5 ‘nn (so We.; Oort, Zm.,; Val., Oet., Hal.).—opd2>] 
Gardner, opi. Hal. pana. Some codd. of Kenn. and de R. awa: (so 
Ru.). Marti om. as gloss. —winp] G& drcbpos = vip (Vol.). & Lapoad. — 
nwa] G Kdnpovoujce adrd = Ww (so also Ru.).— 7%. wr] G Kkaxw6y- 
cerat = y. Now. and We. yr.—5xiw] Ru. adds »ss and transfers here 
from v.8, ynbs oyr ODN, the text being changed.—7AnvwN TIN Jy 37 by] 
G brd rod mrAHnPovs TGv adikrGv cov éwnObvOyn pavia cov = 737 3Y 37 by 
noown (Vol.); S om. conj. with @, and derives nnown from muy = forsake 
(Seb.); BH renders last clause e¢ mudltitudinem amentiae. Read 7xon7 34 
(so Ru. Now.; v.2.), and, with Now., transfer nnuwn to beginning of v.®. 
Gr. nowwnn an (so We., Oort (Zm.)). Oort, nnvvn 735, omitting 1 with G. 
Hal. “wo nay. Ru. om. Ass nnvyn as a correction of the foll. nnywn.— 
8. nos] Gr. ms. Che. and Hal. navy. Oet. ap ayb.— ay] Grotius, oy 
(so Mich., Gr.). Che. opp. Oct. dy. Ru. and Hal. oy. Oort om.— bx] 
@ om. suff. Some codd. wads (so also Oort, 72Z7. and Zm.,; Ru., Hal.). 
Oet. om. as dittograph of last word in verse. nbs oy is to be omitted, with 
Now., as a gloss. — wp] Oort, wp..—anven] Om. as dittog. of ‘p in v.7— 
9. ypynyn] G joins with v.8 (so also Oort, Gr., We., GAS.). Oort, proyn. — 
innw] G épOdpyoay = rnnv (Vol.). Read, with We. and Now. snnv’.— 03] 
Hal. pn. — ayaa] G 706 Bovvod; so $.—v9] & inserts any before ‘1 (so 
also Ru.). HL adds daditur after *1y. 


IX. 1. Do not rejoice, Israel, like the peoples| The words are 
addressed to Israel at a time when the nation is engaged in 
the midst of the wild and exuberant celebration of a harvest 
feast. It is, perhaps, also a time when Assyria’s hand, for a 
moment, seems to have been lifted, and Israel permitted to 
breathe more freely (cf. 2 K. 15"). Instead of (1) retaining 
D358 = unto exultation = /00 loudly, cf. Jb. 3%;* or (2) reading 
Surby (v.s.), which is irregular in that an imperfect would have 
been expected; it is better (3) to omit the phrase as a gloss 
on nawn 5s.f This harvest-rejoicing places Israel on a plane 





* So Hd., RV., e¢ al. 
+ Cf. Hal.’s sug. that 5») here = produce of the soil, being allied to Aram. xbva 
(stalk), Arab. da> (tribe), and Ethiop. Zgya/ (child) ; cf. Dn. 119 Ps, 6513, 


xa 2 227 


with other nations, 7.2. makes her “ke the peoples, the heathen. 
What, in the prophet’s mind, constituted the difference ? The 
people in their celebration acknowledge the harvest to be a 
gift of the god of the land in return for their sedulous worship, 
thus making material gain the goal and the reward of worship ; 
while it is the prophet’s contention that divine blessings are 
bestowed for real worth and character (Dt. 28'*). Here is 
opposition between the folk-religion and the true Yahweh-religion 
as preached by the prophet. It is here that novsy is first used 
in the sense of heathen.* — That thou hast played the harlot 
jJrom thy God] Is this the ground of the command not to 
rejoice,f or is that ground to be found later in the statement 
that threshing-floor aud wine-vat will not know them (v.*).t In 
the latter case, "> = that, in that, and the following clauses 
furnish the substance of the rejoicing, not the reason or occasion.§ 
— Thou hast loved a harlot’s hire upon all threshing-floors | 
Accepting the harvest-fruits as from the Baalim commits Israel 
to the service of the Baalim. Every celebration of a local 
festival is, therefore, an act of harlotry, in which the harlot 
acknowledges her paramour and accepts his gift, ze. the harlot’s 
hire. The sin here is not worshipping on the high places, but ob- 
serving a cult in which debasing tendencies are at work, instead 
of those which would elevate and ennoble. It is, in other words, 
a case of the material vs. the spiritual (cf. Zc. 14°). 35 is 
unnecessary and may be omitted. —2. TZhreshing-floor and wine- 
vat shall not know them| Feed them|| (cf. 4'°) is not an easy 
expression with the subject here indicated. The reading oy 
is very natural and is supported by the parallel phrase wns". The 
floor and the vat (the place within the press into which oil or 
wine flowed, cf. Jo. 2%) stand, concretely, for the grain and oil 
and wine, these henceforth. will not know, z.e. be known to, 
Israel, not because a failure of crops is to be expected,{ but 
because they are to be carried into exile.** — And the new wine 
shall play them false| Cf. Hb. 3%. The reading her, if correct, 
is due to Israel’s representation as a harlot; but (1) the versions 





* We. § Now., Marti. {| Dathe, Mau., Hi., Ew., e¢ a/. 
t Ke., Or., e¢ a. || So faz. ** Marck, Stuck, Umb, 
t Hi., Ew., Now. 
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(v.s.) read them, (2) everywhere else in chaps. 4-14, Israel is 
spoken of as he (thou) or they (ye) (even in 4% 10”, in com- 
parison with feminine animals).*—4. TZhey shall not pour hba- 
tions to Yahweh|t+ In eating and drinking at sacrificial meals 
a portion of the wine was devoted to the deity and poured out 
as a libation, the rest was drunk in connection with the offering 
(cf. Am. 28 1 S. 1% 10°). If this custom be interfered with in 
the exile, the whole of the wine in general will become unclean, 
and therefore unpleasing to Yahweh.— Vor prepare for him 
their sacrifices! This is the simplest treatment, although it re- 
quires the change of 13"y" to ID"p* (v.s.) and the connection 
of omnat with this verb as object contrary to the accents. 
To represent the sacrifices as unpleasing to Yahweh § (cf. Je. 6” 
Mal. 3*) is inconsistent with v.‘* and with chap. 3, which say 
that there shall be no sacrifice at all. The word 47, used 
of laying in order the parts of the sacrifice, is common (Lv. 17*” 
6° Ex. 40*” ; cf. Ps. 23°). It must be remembered that sacrifice 
and feasting upon animal food were inseparable. || — Zheir bread 
shall be like the bread of mourning] i.e. pend for and. Just 
as the wine they drink and the flesh they eat will be taken 
without giving thereof a due portion to Yahweh, and conse- 
quently will be unconsecrated and unclean, and without “ the 
joy of the sense of the divine favor,” so the bread which they 
eat will be unclean; it will be, in fact, like the bread of 
mourning, te. the bread eaten during the days of mourning 
for the dead (Nu. 19"), or, better, the bread used at the 
funeral feasts and broken for the dead (cf. Je. 167 Dt. 26%). 
No stronger impression for impurity could have been found; 
and yet all bread eaten in exile will be thus impure.— 4/7 who 





* Ew. 

t Cf. Oort, 727. XXIV. 491 f., who rejects vs.4 and 5 as a later addition for the 
following reasons; (x) the difficulty of explaining myn m2 (v.4) as coming from 
Hosea, since it cannot denote the temple at Jerusalem, and there was more than 
one temple in North Israel; (2) these verses break the connection; (3) they 
do not reflect the sentiment of Hosea’s time, but that of the Deuteronomic 
period; (4) they are inconsistent with vs.1-3, Marti makes 42-5 late, 

t Cf. RV., which takes this word with what follows. § So 6ST. 

|| WRS. Sem. 222 f.; Sm, Rel. 140f. 

‘I Ros., Hi., Ew., Hd., Sim., Ke., Now., Marti. 
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eat shall defile themselves] The idea of cleanness and unclean- 
ness is very old; it is to be connected closely with the ideas 
of ancestor worship and totemism, and is, in fact, only another 
name for taboo;* and there is, therefore, nothing in this to 
prove the observance at this time of the Levitical cult. — For 
their bread shall be only for their hunger| Instead of the double 
purpose involved in eating as heretofore, viz. worship of, or 
communion with, the deity, and satisfaction of desire for food, 
only the latter shall now exist. All that was holy and sacred, 
all that was spiritual, will have disappeared. This is the idea 
whether we render nwasd for themselves,t or for their belly,t or 
Jor their desire or hunger § (cf. also Is. 29% 32° Ps. 63° 107°).— 
Lt shall not come into Yahweh's house] i.e. any place consecrated 
to Yahweh, e.g. the temple, or a high place. —8. They shall not 
dwell in the land of Yahweh| This is the explanation of the’ 
dire threat contained in vs.'**; they will be compelled to 
abandon their home land, “he land of Yahweh. This expression 
furnishes the key to an understanding of the O. T. religion down 
to the exile. The old Arabic tribal conception of God, involv- 
ing on the one hand a belief in the personality of God which 
opposes a tendency toward pantheism, and on the other, a belief 
in the deity as an abstract representation of irresistible power 
and force, which was opposed to polytheism, developed into 
henotheism or monolatry, according to which each nation had 
its own god (Chemosh, the god of Moab; Milcom, the god of 
Ammon). In this way Yahweh was the god of Israel (Ju. 11). 
This was a worship of one god, but also an acknowledgment 
of the existence of other gods for other lands and peoples.|| 
As clear cases of this belief, cf. Naaman the Syrian, who takes 
home earth from Palestine on which to worship Yahweh, who 
had cured him (2 K. 5”) ; the flight of Jonah, who thought he 
could thus escape the presence of Yahweh (Jon. 1); and the 
feeling of David that in being driven out of Israel into another 





* Cf. Sta. GVI. I. 481-487; WRS. Sem. 446 ff.; Now. Arch. II. 275f.; Benz. 
Arch. 478-484; G. A. Simcox, #2. I. 842f.; Matthes, 747. XXXIII. 293-318; 
and other literature cited in my Priestly Element, etc., 126 ff. 

+ Ma., Umb., Hd., Ke., e¢ a. t Ew. § Hi., Che., Now. 

|| WRS. Proph. 54f.; Sm. Rel. 113 f.; Schultz, Theol. 1. 176 ff. 
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land he. was being forced to transfer his worship to other gods 
(1 S. 26"). But Ephraim shall return to Egypt| Cf. on 8%, 
This reference is not simply a “type of the land of captivity,” 
Assyria being intended and designated thus as a new Egypt.* 
The fact is, that at this time Israel was between two great 
threatening powers. It is not yet certain in the prophet’s mind 
whether Egypt or Assyria, or both, shall be the agent of Israel’s 
exile. Both are tyrannizing over her. Toward both Israel leans 
(cf. 5% 7"). Time will determine the issue more definitely. — 
And in Assyria they shall eat what ts unclean| Cf. Ez. 4%. 
Living in a foreign land and eating that which is unclean are 
synonymous terms. The situation is now squarely before them. 
Perhaps they will consider (cf. @’s addition to 8").—5. What 
will ye do on the day of a festival?| How will the Sabbath and 
‘the day of the new moon be properly celebrated ? How, indeed, 
will they be celebrated at all in a foreign land, where Yahweh’s 
sanctuaries do not exist ? These days were the great days of 
rejoicing, recurring weekly and monthly.t — Or on the day of 
Jeasting to Yahweh| The 3m was the great harvest feast t (cf. 
t K. 8 12” Ju. 21” Ez. 45” 2 Ch. 5°), and not a general term 
for all feasts and synonymous with “wi.§—6. For behold they 
will go to Assyria] This reading || (v.s.) relieves two difficulties : 
(1) the absence of a reference to Assyria in connection with 
the mention of Egypt; (2) the confusion involved in the 
rendering of the present text, hey will go from the devastation, 
2.¢. they will leave their wasted land ; { or éhey will die of hunger ; ** 
or yea, of they are gone from the ruins, tt a protasis, — all of which 
describe a departure on account of devastation, rather than a 
deportation. t{ — Lgypt gathering them, Memphis burying them | 
Rapid strokes in a picture, intentionally left somewhat indefinite.§ § 
In this description reference is made to the numerous and vast 
burial grounds of Egypt, one of the largest being at Memphis. 
Memphis occupied an important position on the Nile, a short 
distance south of Cairo, whence it commanded the whole of 


Egypt, of which it was the most important city during the 
Ce a 
* Ke. + See my Priestly Element in the O. T., p. 96. { Sim., Now. 

§ Ke. || We., Now. Cal., Bauer. ** Ki., Dathe. tt Ew., § 357 4. 
pL Or. §§ Marti om. ‘pn ‘yp as a doublet of ‘pn yD. 
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greater part of its existence.* — Wettes inheriting -their precious 
things of silver| Another side of the picture ; cf. 9. The plural 
“tama is probably to be read.f This has been taken: (Lu) asa 
reference to idols of silver;t (2) as meaning treasure-houses 
or palaces ;§ (3) as a proper name;|| (4) as connected with 
p43pn, and meaning “on account of longing for their silver.” 
— Thorns coming up in their tents| Cf. Is. 34%. Their dwellings, 
not tabernacles, or places of worship (cf. Ez. 16).—%. Zhe days 
of visitation will come| The perfect is prophetic. This and the 
following line tell what it is that Israel shall know, or experience. 
— The days of recompense will come| a>w (cf. similar formation 
in 5:xp, Simm) is an abstract noun, parallel in thought to wsztation 
(77p2),** and is hardly a play on the proper name Shallum. + +— 
Israel shall know] It is better thus to connect this clause with 
the preceding,{{ than to make it a parenthetical clause and 
connect it with what follows, "> being understood. §§ — A /vol, 
the prophet; mad, the man of spirit| Two uncertainties exist 
here: (1) Is this phrase (a) the direct object of ty, z.e. Israel 
shall know (that) the prophet is a fool, etc., this entire clause, 
maa... we, being parenthetical, and the following "» so5y 
depending upon 1s= ; |||| or (2) is the phrase independent of what 
precedes and to be taken only with what follows? 4§ (2) The 
other question concerns the sense in which 8") and m7" wS 
are taken, whether (@) of the false prophets, who have deluded 
the people by their prediction of prosperity and are now con- 
victed of folly and made insane by the divine judgment ; *** 
or (4) of true prophets? tft Against the interpretation of false 
prophets it may be urged that the terms “ fool,” “madman,” are 
not likely to have been used by the people of false prophets who 
had led them astray (Orelli), that mm wx must be used of a 
truly inspired prophet, notwithstanding Mi. 2", and that v.® sup- 








* See arts. “ Memphis,” DZ&., and ‘ Noph,” Z22., by W. M. Miiller. 

+ Hi., We., Now. || G. +t We., Marti. 

{ Hess.; His, We: { Marck, Ros. tf We., Or., GAS., Now,, e¢ ad. 
§ @, Jer., Ra., Ki., Wii, ef a2. ~ ** Ki., Wi. §§ @, Marck, Hi. 

|||| &, Jer., Ki., Ra., Marck, Mau., Hi., Bauer, Ros., Wii. 

91 Umb., Sim., Che., Or., Now. 

*** Ki, Abarb., Marck, Dathe, Ros., Mau., Hi., Hd., Ke. 

ttt Ew., Umb., Sim., Che., We., Now., Marti, © 
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ports strongly this interpretation as a whole. The sentence is 
to be taken with Nowack as a quotation from the mouth of the 
people (cf. 6! Is. 28°™).* The prophet seems to say: You, 
the people, maintain, do you, that the prophet has become a 
fool, and the man of spirit a madman? It is true, just as you 
say, but learn that this great calamity has come upon them 
because of the greatness of thine iniquity and the greatness of thy 
sin] It is Israel’s iniquity and sin (adopting Ruben’s suggestion 
to substitute ANon, szz, for Mauwre) that have driven mad the 
inspired messengers of Yahweh. This same thought is ampli- 
fied in the following verses. —8. This verse is almost hope- 
lessly confused. The more important solutions proposed are 
the following: (1) Zphraim’s watchman, appointed by my God, 
even the prophet—a fowler’s snare its in all his ways; f this 
interpretation involves the reading of oym for ov, a having 
dropped out after O°; and uses the word “ watchman” as in 
Je. 6%. The result is a sentence giving an appropriate thought, 
but so involved in expression as to make it very doubtful. 
(2) Ephraim acts the spy with my God; the prophet is a 
Jowler’s snare upon all his (Lsrael’s) ways.t Variations of 
this interpretation are three: (@) Ephraim lays ambush against 
the people (ay instead of oy) of my God ;§ (4) Ephraim looks 
round about outside of (away from) my God (for foreign help) ; || 
(¢) Ephraim looks after prophecies in addition to those from 
my God. (3) Zphraim expects help from my God,** treating 
Maz as in Ps. 5° Mi. 7” La. 4”, and op as for opr (cf. Jb. 27%). 
(4) There is hostility to the watchman in the house of his God; 
the prophet (finds) the snares of the fowler on all his ways. tT 
This interpretation involves considerable change in the text, viz. 
(a2) the transfer of mauw» from the end of v.’ to the beginning of 
v.; (4) the omission of ‘m5x oy omeN (cf. Ruben’s suggestion 
that these words stood originally in connection with 5ssw ww 
(v.’) in this form: Thbs Bpr OMEN ‘ES Seow wt, the “BX having 
dropped out, oy being for ov); (¢) the omission of smuwn in % 
as useless repetition; (@) the transfer of 'x m33 to follow max, 








* Cf. Ew., Oort, We., Che. § Mich. ** Hd. 


+ Che. || Struensee, Sim. tt Now. 
{ GAS.; cf. Ew., Umb., Ke., Or. I Dathe, Hi, 
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—all this disorder being due to efforts to restore the meaning, 
when by mistake mauve was placed at the end of v.’, instead 
of the beginning of v... The parallelism is perfect, and the 
sense excellent.* I desire, however, to suggest the following 
arrangement, which renders unnecessary certain omissions and 
changes involved in Nowack’s interpretation: Lumity exists tow- 
ards Ephraim’s watchman, the prophet (finds) the snares of the 
Jowler in all his ways; in the (very) house of his God they dig 
Sor him a deep pit| This interpretation follows Nowack only in 
transferring “mow from the end of v.’ to the beginning of v.’, 
and in the omission of "5s ov. A preposition, 5 or 5y, must 
be inserted. It adopts Wellhausen’s suggestion to place the 
first two words of v.°, inmw ipYavm, at the end of v.°, giving them 
another pointing. With this interpretation v.’ supplements v.’, 
adding three expressions, of which the first is the simple state- 
ment, the second and third poetical pictures and_ illustrations. 
The watchman (cf. Ez. 3”") of Ephraim meets persecution on 
every side; fowler’s snares compass about the prophet; a deep 
pit is digged for him even in the house of his God. House 
here, as in v.%, means Canaan.—9. As in the days of Gibeah] 
A gloss from 10°;+ here inconsistent because the thought has 
to do only with Ephraim’s persecution of Yahweh’s prophets ; 
cf. Ju. 197% 20%, — He will remember their iniquity, he will 
visit their sin] An insertion from 8”. { 


1. b75x] If retained = inf. abs. or cogn. acc. with nown, although of 
different stem; K6. 329%. For similar cases of combination of different 
stems, v., eg., Jb. 3% 2 S.19° Zc. 82——ynx] Deriv. from ain (BDB; cf. 
89-10, but cf. We. who regards these forms as corrupt and from }n3) with s 
prosthetic and affix }_; or from q73 (BSZ.) for ymax; cf. K6. II. i. p. 96. — 
2. 772] Position of words chiastic with prec. verse and emphatic. —4. 07n31] 
The objection of Oet. and Hal. to the reading 7 y>y on the ground that it is 





* Marti reconstructs vs.7: 8 as follows : — 


xan Sys (7%) mapa wn» wa (72) 
MAA WN pawn down 1) IN3 
soy an by (or *Bx) ‘exp ONTW YTD 

pnxen nay wOyT DIN yt (84) 


sy b> Sy wrpr np (82) 
Dox maa AnYwD 


t+ So Now. {So Now., Marti. 
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not good Hebrew, cannot be maintained in view of the occurrence of 771 47 
Ly. 6°, In any case the poetic and prophetic use of J7>y must not be meas- 
ured by the later strict and ceremonial usage. —o"] The phrase myx ond 
occurs only here according to fH1@; but cf. Ez. 2417”, where ors is probably 
to be read for ow 3x. On this dnd similar practices see Sta. GV/. 1. 387 ff; 
Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode; Frey, Tod Seelenglaube u. Seelenkult. — xn0] 
Onassim. of n, cf. GK. 54 ¢, and cf. the Hothp. Dt. 24*; the Hithp. is not pass. 
but reflex. —owps5] If rendered for ¢hemselves, it is emphatic in contrast with 
their gods; Ké. 40.—8. av... 12%] Intentional similarity of sound. — 
5. o>] 9 is rarely used of “me to express concurrence (a¢ or ov) rather than 
duration iz; cf. Is. 103 Je. 531; v. BDB. 517; K6. 331 —6. 1959] Acc. to 
HAT, proph. pf.; cf. also wa, v.7.—o72apn... 030] The rhythm and pictu- 
resqueness of these circ. clauses is to be noted; the nouns beginning with », 
the first and second radicals of both vbs. being 3); each word closing with 
p_; cf. similar change in one consonant of a word in Is. 5’. —4n] Is elsewhere 
(Is. 1918 Je. 216 441 4614-19 Ez. 3018-16) n3; 1 here is perhaps due to influence 
of preceding p. The ancient Egyptian name was Men-nofer (=the good 
abode) which was shortened into Mennefe and MJenfe, which forms were trans- 
ferred to other languages, e.g. Assyrian JZz2mgz2.— nnd] On the cstr. fol. by 
prep. H. 9, 24; GK. 130 a; Ké6. 336 w; cf. also KG. 280 2, on the expression 
of indeterminateness by cstr. with 5.— wp] On form cf. Ké. II. i. pp. 147, 
461; Barth, V&. 45; Lag. BM. 117f., 181 f.; Baer, zz loc. In some Mss., 
winp.—own] On pl. suf. used as collective, v. K6. 346 g.—nin] cf. Assyr. 
hakin, “a thorny growth” (Dl. HW2.). Used as here parallel to wimp, 
Is. 3418. Later with meaning Zoo, 2 Ch. 3314; cf. 1.» which also has both mean- 
ings. Che. (Z&.) emends this verse freely and finds here the names of four 
North Arabian districts. — 7. 77757] On d.f. in 3rd radical, cf. A. Miiller, 
ZDMG. 1891, p. 234; K6. II. i. pp. 199, 461. —pdbvn] On art. with nouns of 
this form, K6. 241 7; cf. 261 e.—%. Anvwn] 4.d. from ouw, a by-form of yur, Zo 
oppose, be hostile; cf. Gn. 27*1 Jb. 169. Cf. the sugg. of BSZ. to connect it 
with the Syr. $a.}.~, Pa. = bind with cords, the word being omitted from y,7 
— 8. wip np] vp: only here; cf. wp: with same meaning, Ps. 91° Pr. 65 
Je. 5%. For the phrase szare of the fowler, cf. Ps.913 1247. On np, v. Am. 3°, 
—9. \pynyn] Vb. appos.; H. 36,2; GK. 120g; a case of asyndetic appos. — 
D9] 3= as in, used pregnantly; cf. Is. 517 93 Jb. 297; cf. BDB. p. 453, on 
original force of 3 as subst.; K6. 319d on the adv. force of preposition. — 
ayain] Art. with this proper noun sometimes used, at others omitted; cf. 
Jos. 1557 18%; K6. 295 4. 


§ 12. Israel is corrupt ; the life of old as well as young licen- 
tious. 9”. Israel started out with freshness and purity of 
youth ; but contamination came at Baal-peor, and the abominable 
thing took hold of them (9”). Ephraim’s glory is gone; no 
children, no mothers; no fruit (vs.-16**). Even when children 
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are born they are slain before maturity ; they are destined only 
for slaughter (%%*”**), Give them, O Yahweh, barrenness ; in 
Gilgal they have shown their wickedness, and for it I will drive 
them forth (**%**). I will cease to love them, because of their 
rebellion ; woe upon them. My God will make them vagabonds 
for their disobedience (¥*?*1"). 


This piece is commonly recognized as complete in itself; so Mich., Dathe, 
Stuck, Mau., Hi., Ew., Ke., Che., Or., Val., Now., GAS., ef a/., cf. however 
Hd., Sim. It consists of five four-line strophes, in a movement essentially 
tetrameter. Strophes 1 and 2 might be united; so also strophes 3 and 4; 
with this combination the order would be 8+ 8+ 4. Strophes 1 and 2 describe 
the immoral life of the people and their consequent decay — no fruit. Strophes 
3 and 4 assert that even those born are destined to captivity and slaughter 
before they are grown, for they will be cast off— because of wickedness in 
Gilgal. Strophe 5 declares that Yahweh, instead of loving them, will make 
them wanderers in the earth—on account of their rebellion. This arrange- 
ment involves the following transpositions: (1) v.16 to follow v.1! (w.2.); 


(2) v.l2¢, pan swa aonb yN-0279, to follow v.15 (v.2.). Gr. arranges as follows: 
10, 11a. 14. 118, 12. 18. 15. 16, 


10. d329] G sg.—n023] G ws cxordy.—aAnwxra] Om., with S, as a 
gloss; @ mpbmov; BD ix cacumine ejus.—on1x] GSP 3 pl. suff. (so also 
Ru.).— ann] TS=an7) (so Ru.).—nwa>] Read, with We., Now., and 
Marti, byab, —osipw] G, 2B. of éBdedvypévor = ovs1pv (Vol.); so BH; 'A. Bdedv- 
yuaTa.— DIAN] @ ws of Hyawnuévoe = dvaNd (Vol.); "A. os Hydrnoar; 
D. bow HyatHOnocav; D sicut ea quae dilexerunt ; % aan) yl. Gr. oIAND>. 
Gardner, omonxa or obax2.—11. 029] @ and B join with foll. clause. 
@ renders this and three foll. nouns as plurals. —yjvan] BSZ. and Marti, 
joan. — 16. 727] G émévecev = nn (Stek.). Gr. noon. —ovrw] G ras plfas 
avrod; 'A., =. 9 plga avrod; & connects with non as acc. of specification. 
—wv2] Gr. w2y.— 2] Read, with Qerf, 52; so 40 codd. of Kenn. (so also 
Gr., Ru., Oet.). — 12. pnd2v] & drexvwOjoovrat; Ru. om avy. Gr. Dny>vi. 
ese) G & dvOpsrwv; HB in hominibus. Gr. ong. Oort, ADIND. — 
ond ys] Ru. and Hal. pavduy. —anp mwa] G, 9. ode pov (= 3) é& 
airav; S Lal \podso which Seb. corrects to wopodso (from 71D), or 
wapodtso. Read, with Hi., »pvia (so Ew., Sim., Gu.). Ru. o732 wiya.. Gr. 
p32 Wan. Hal. 07 oye. Bauer, yD (so Oort (Zm.) ). —13. 7wN> oyMDN 
sn] G Ed. bv rpbrov; GA® add eldov. Omit “9 > (v.2.). Gr. om, ‘DX 
as dittog. from 8%, Ew. -wixo for rwix2. Hal. (or 7381) my) 121 D781. — ws] 
Read, with G, eis @jpar, ss5 or sb (so also Houtsma, We., Ru., GAS., Oort 
(Em.), Oet., Marti); ’A., 2. os dxpbrouov; 9. els rérpay; BD om. > and treats 
ys as the subj. of ae % takes “1 as 2 p. sg. with “ws, treated as proper 
name, as its obj. Hal. >yy3. —orbinw] & rapéorncay = alg (so also Hal.), 
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or nx ynw (Houtsma). Read anv. Gr. nbw, Oet. nb any. Scholz, > nv. 
Ru. mowing. —3] Read, with G, Ta TéEKVE abr dv, om3 (so also Scholz, Ru., 
Hal.), or better »32 (so also Houtsma, We., Now., GAS., Oort (Em.), Oet., 

Marti); similarly ©. Gr. 72. % colebos, reading 73, as pl. (Seb.). 

—ornpN)] Oort suggests that this represents some vb.— 277 5x] Read, with 
G, els dmoxévrnory, 197 5x (Vol.), or better AI7> (so also We., Now., GAS., 

Oort (Zm.), Marti) ; ‘similarly %. Ru. ayn. —14. Om., with G, the second 
pnd yn (so also Bauer). —opns] Another reading nipns.— 15. b>] Gardner, 
by or b> dy, —onyr] G xaxtar adrdv.— yr] G ras xaxlas.— pix] Oet. ADK. 
—17. obs] G 6 6e6s; so Arabic and one cod. of Kenn. 


10. Like grapes in the wilderness I found Israel] 1.e. with the 
same satisfaction and pleasure with which one finds grapes in 
a wilderness, I found Israel; this connects 1375 closely with 
p'siy>,* and not with ‘nsx ¢ (=I found Israel in the wilderness 
like wild grapes belonging to no one, and under no one’s protec- 
tion, z.¢. poor and helpless), nor with both “a7"5 and p‘S2> ft 
(= like grapes which have no place in the wilderness, and are 
not expected to be found there, so was Israel; and the discovery 
of Israel in this unexpected place brought with it surprise and 
joy). This interpretation is supported by the position of the 
words, and by the parallel thought of the next line; cf. Je. 2’, 
also Ho. 2% 131. This expression is an allusion to the dwelling 
of Israel in the wilderness. — Lzke the firstfruit on a fig tree I saw 
your fathers| The first ripe fig, on account of the lateness of the 
fig harvest in Palestine, § was always a great delicacy (cf. Is. 28* 
Mi. 71). In Je. 247° the better class of people are compared to 
the first ripe figs. Jn its first time, t.e. when it begins to ripen, 
is evidently a gloss, intended to make the statement still more 
explicit. It is shown to be superfluous by the rhythm and the par- 
allelism. % omits it.— (But) they came to Baal-peor| The whole 
of ? is clearly in contrast with *, although no conjunction ex- 
presses this contrast. Although Israel was so favorably regarded 
and so tenderly treated by Yahweh, yet in the very beginning of 
her history she showed her ingratitude and her faithlessness by 
the episode of Beth-peor || (cf. Nu. 25°° 23% 317° Dt. 3” 4) for 


* Theod., Rashi, Mich., Stuck, Hd.,Sim., Wii., Or., Che., Sharpe, Now., Marti. 
t Hi., Ew. § Cf. G. E. Post, art. “ Figs,” DB. 
{ AE., Ki., Umb., Ke., Schm. || Creuzer, Symbolk und Mythologie, 11. 411. 
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which Baal-peor (perhaps an abbreviation of Beth Baal-peor *) 
here stands. Peor was situated somewhere in the vicinity of the 
hill of Pisgah + (Nu. 23” Jos. 13”); cf. Wellhausen’s sugges- 
tion { that it was identical with Pisgah. — And separated themselves 
to Baal| fH = shame, is of later origin than Hosea, and by a 
later copyist has here been substituted for the original “ Baal.’ § 
Yahweh is called Baal in 2%.|| “1 in the Niph‘al refers to that 
formal separation of oneself which may be called consecration. 
—And they became abominations lke the object of their love] 
It may be questioned, with Wellhausen, whether ow ypw is not 
also an insertion, used perhaps instead of the word which stood 
here originally. O3"4N35 may be taken as here, z.e. an infinitive 
construct ;§ or as active participle or noun, “ke their lover,** 
or loved object,tf{ ze. the thing loved at Baal-peor.—11l. ph- 
raim—his glory files away like a bird | With the swiftness of 
the bird’s flight will Ephraim’s glory depart. The construc- 
tion places special emphasis upon Ephraim, to bring the former 
fruitfulness (the idea contained in the name) into contrast with 
the coming calamity, which shall consist in lack of everything 
which made up Ephraim’s glory, z.e. prosperity, honor among 
the nations, and, as a prominent element, children. — Zherve 
shall be no more birth, no more motherhood, no more con- 
ception| This, the greatest possible curse, was the punishment 
threatened for their lack of chastity. The construction is singu- 
larly terse and strong. The order is climactic: women will not 
conceive ; if they do, the child will die in the womb; if it should 
survive the embryonic period, it will die at birth. Cf. 4%. Does 
not their sin against chastity deserve this? Cf. Halévy’s interpre- 
tation of these words, in which he reverses the order of the climax. 
—16. Lphraim is smitten, thetr root withered | This verse inter- 
upts the thought in its present position, but fits in perfectly 
between vs.1!*"4? ; it is, therefore, to be transferred.t{ This change 


* EB. 406. t % d. Th. XXI1. 580; cf. Di. on Nu. 2328, 

+ Cf. Dr., art. “‘ Beth-peor,” £2. § We., Che., Gu., Now. 

|| On the use of nwa as a substitute or nickname for bya, ef. Dr. on 2S, 44; 
Di. in Monatsberichte der Kon.-Preuss. Academie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1881, 
June 16; Morris Jastrow, Jr., in 7BL, XIII. 19-30. 

{7 K6. I. p. 395. ** BSZ., Ke., Or., Now. tt Hi., BDB. 

tt So We., Now., GAS., Oet.; Marti transfers only 16%, 

Z 
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also relieves an important difficulty in the strophic structure. The 
figure of the tree is adopted; Ephraim is like a tree smitten by 
worms (Jon. 4’) or by heat (Je. 17°) ; and, worst of all, the very 
root is destroyed, thus leaving no hope of further growth (cf. 
Am. 2° Mal. 4’, and for the opposite idea, Is. 111 Ps. 1°). — Fruit 
they cannot produce| This is the sum and substance of the whole 
thing. — Yea, though they beget children, I will slay the darlings of 
their womb | This means practically that they will bear no fruit. — 
12. Yea, though they bring up their sons, I will bereave them that 
there be not a man| Cf. 1S. 15%. This statement follows natu- 
rally upon °°, and is in strict accord with the Hebrew method of 
statement, viz. to make a general and absolute statement, and 
then to add the exception or modification (cf. Jb. 31% Pr. 7**). 
V.”° should follow v.% (v.2.).—18. Ephraim — for a prey are 
his sons destined| This rendering * is based upon © (v.s.); in 
addition, it involves the omission of "M8" "WND as unnecessary, 
and inconsistent with the rhythm. The old rendering, Zphraim, 
as I saw Tyrus, is planted in a pleasant place,t+ means nothing, 
(1) for Tyre ("¥, not as here “1¥) is entirely out of place; 
(2) noinw = planied, does not fit as predicate to Ephraim ; (3)'3 
would have been used with Tyre, not 5. Other renderings of 1x 
are: the palm; { like pleasure groves of Tyrians, reading "Wy as 
a noun (v.s.);§ Ephraim as I selected it fora Tyre, etc.;|| a 
rock; as I saw is like a tree planted in Tyre ;** if I look as far 
as Tyre,t{ or toward Tyre.tt— Ephraim must lead forth his 
sons to slaughter] Hosea still continues his description of the 
coming judgment. @’s mmnmd (v.s.), the abstract, slaughter, is 
to be preferred to the fA@ mm 5x = unto the slayer.§§ — 
14. Give them, O Vahweh—what wilt thou give ?| This is 
imprecation,|||| not deprecation.§§ The entire context pictures 





* Cf. Houtsma, We., Now., GAS. Marti reads 18 as follows: — 
132 79 nw ash nN BAND DYIDN 
32 ANTS ses Sew xm 
Tt AV.: cf. RV. || Ke. tt De Wette. 


You 
{ Cf. Arab. rr? palm; Hi. {1 ©., Bauer, Béckel. tt Mau. 


§ Ew. ** Cal. §§ Ew., AV., Or., Gu., ef al. 
||| Mau., Hd., Sim., Ke. 9 Cal., Ros., Hi., Ew., Umb., Or., Che., Now., Marti. 
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Ephraim’s ruin; and this is an appeal for that absolute ruin 
which is involved in the failure of a tribe or nation to propagate 
itself, To understand that this ejaculation is born of a sympathy 
which asks for the prevention of births that those born may not be 
compelled to suffer is far-fetched. The imperative, give, implies 
the opposite. The question is rhetorical, indicating excitement, 
and is intended not merely to furnish a basis for the repetition 
of v.", nor to ascertain the divine mind,* but = what would 
L have thee give? t.e. the prophet’s own wish and prayer.— A 
miscarrying womb and dry breasts| The give them found in fAT 
is superfluous and spoils the line. It is omitted in ©. Unfruitful- 
ness was regarded as a special and definite punishment from the 
deity; cf. Gn..25” 30'*. This punishment stands related as a 
climax to that which has before been uttered; it also bears upon 
one of the chief sins of Jeroboam’s time, the pride taken by the 
people in their numbers and prosperity ; cf. Am. 6'** Ho. 2° ro! 
12°.,—15. Ad their evil being in Gilgal| A circumstantial clause 
= since the consummation of their mischief (or calamity) ts in 
Gilgal,; this use of 55 (cf. Ec. 12%) § is strained in order to secure 
paronomasia in connection with 5353. Gilgal was the seat of 
Baalistic practices (cf. 4% 127 Am. 4* 5°) ; but there is no evi- 
dence of its being the headquarters of human sacrifice ;|| cf. 137. 
— Yea, there I conceived hatred for them] "> is resumptive, 
yea or therefore; the verb is inchoative,=not / hated, nor J 
learned to hate,\| but L formed or conceived hatred. — For the evil 
of their doings I will drive them out of my house| The house here 
is not the temple, but Palestine, the land of Israel; cf. 8’. On 
the use of wna cf. Gn. 3% 21” (but there is no reference here to 
the Abraham episode). The figure of the husband and wife is 
again the basis of the expression (Nowack) ; cf. Lv. 217 22™. 
—Twill no more love them, all their nobles being rebels| A strong 
anthropomorphic expression for the decision to withdraw all 
favor and mercy from Israel. The reason assigned, one of the 
most important in the whole list of causes of the coming destruc- 
tion, is the apostasy of the leaders. The same phrase with its 








* Umb. t Oort. || Hi. 
+ Marti om, 14.1648. 17 as glosses. § Ma. {1 On the contrary, Ke. 
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paronomasia is cited in Is. 1%. The court power is plainly in 
large measure responsible; cf. 7°*—12c. Yea, even woe upon 
them, when I look away from them] For text, v.s. This clause is 
out of place in §A@, in which it not only has no logical connec- 
tion with what precedes, but actually interrupts a closely con- 
nected passage.* Here it forms a fitting climax to a series of 
strong assertions, the idea of all of which is the abandonment of 
Israel by Yahweh. 5, here asseverative, is tautological if joined 
with ”*, which also is introduced by an asseverative ">. The 03, 
here indicating the climax, is impossible after ”*, as is seen by the 
effort of interpreters to make it refer to om5 rather than tof “XK. 
The strophic structure is disturbed by its position in v.’, but 
entirely satisfied by the order here proposed. —17. My God will 
cast them away, for they have not hearkened to him] The prophet 
now speaks, summing up the thought of Yahweh as it has been 
given in vs. ?¢, Yahweh had said, “I will drive them out of my 
house; I will no more love them; yea, even woe upon them !” 
The prophet says, JZy God (for since they will no longer listen to 
him he may no longer be called Israel’s God) wl/ cast them away. 
They had been chosen ("n3) from among all the nations; cf. 
Dt. 328 Ez. 5° Am. 6? Mal. 3”. — And they shall become wanderers 
among the nations | They will decome (not be) wanderers, or fugi- 
tives, Je. 41; cf. use of 1), of birds who have been cast out of their 
nest and fly hither and thither (Is. 16? Pr. 27°); cf. the use of 
Cain, Gn. 4% In 7” it is used figuratively of wandering away 
from Yahweh. 


10. oya2y] Hebrew is particularly rich in different words for the grape 

_ (cf. Che. ZB. 1916f.). Among these 23y (the usual term, being found also 
in Aram., Arab., and Assyr.) is the true word for the berry, bowx being used 
for the cluster (Gn. 40! Nu. 13%8).— 83 mp7] On circ. cl. with pf., H. 45, 
1a; GK. 1426; Dr. ‘§ 163. —-nyp bya] For ‘pb a ma; for discussions on site, 
cf. also (v.s.) Conder, Heth and Moab, 142f.; PEF. 1882, pp. 85 f.; Buhl, 
Geogr. d. alt, Pal, 123. —nwa] Cf. Je. 324 1118; the substitution of nwa for 
bya is especially frequent in proper names, e.g. nvIy, 2 S. 1121 = bya, Jun6s3 
—odsipw] On form, Barth, VB. 102d; GK. 844,27. Its use is always late, 
Je. 4! being apparently the earliest passage aside from this. As used for idols, 





* Marti therefore makes it a gloss. 
t+ Mau., Hi., We., Or., Gu., GAS., Now., ef a. 
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cf. also 2 K. 23% Je. 739 Ez, 207-8 Dn. 927; v, Gunkel, Schipfung u. Chaos, 
14I1.—039N>] On form, BSZ. and BDB.; only here and Pr. 738, —11. ypyny] 
Hithpolél, only here; cf. Pdlél, Gn. 129 Is. 62 1429 30°, —}n] Three times 
with the force of negative, H. 41,4¢@; GK. 119%; Ko. 406 2.— 75] Rare 
formation = ny2, GK. 69 .—16. ow-w opx] Chiastic order.—o2] On force, 
K6. 394.93] Kthtbh, but » is prob. dittog.; so ba (Qert) is better; v2 
is rarely used with finite vb., Ké. 352 ¢,¢.—ywy] On p, GK. 47 m.— 
12c¢, Ww3] For various readings v.s. In favor of y4w3 is the appropriateness 
of the meaning thus obtained, the slightness of the change involved, and the 
fact that 03 is thus given its proper force. Against the interpretation of 
ypva = 03 (so’A., HG, Ros., Mau., Ke., We., Or., Now., e¢ a/.) is the fact 
that Hosea regularly writes D; so 2419 714,16, snnm] 1 marks apodosis; 
H. 48,26; GK.159/; on form of 1”y vb. without inserted 6, GK. 724.— 
winnn] Cf. 9%; also La. 2* Jo. 45; on form, Barth, VB. 174.—12. ox] = %, 
GK. 159m; cf. Ko. 3724.—18. xvsinb] On 5, H. 29, 34; Ko. 3992.— 
14, nn-mp] On optative force, GK. 1514; K6. 354%.—15. Adin] One of 
the few jussives of Ist pers. used for cohort.; GK. 109d; cf. K6. 191 ¢, g; 
also 197. 


§ 13. Israel is wicked in proportion to her prosperity: but an 
end is coming of all that she has falsely trusted. 10'*. Israel was 
a luxuriant vine, but in proportion to her prosperity she multiplied 
altars and pillars; however, she will now be declared guilty, and 
her altars and pillars will be destroyed (10°*). On account of the 
idol-calf, people and priest shall mourn ; for it shall be carried to 
Assyria, a token of Ephraim’s shame (10°°). The high places 
shall be destroyed, thorns and thistles growing over them; the 
king of Samaria shall be cut off; and the people shall even pray 
to the mountains and hills to fall upon them (10% 7*), 


This piece consists of six four-line, or perhaps better, of three eight-line 
strophes. Removing the glosses in vs.®- 84 (v,z.), the arrangement becomes 
8+7+7. The movement is trimeter, although dimeters are occasionally 
employed, and in the last strophe the elegiac movement is used. Strophe 1 
(vs.1-2) pictures Israel as a fruitful vine, and with the increase of fruitfulness, 
has come also an increase of idol-serving; but now that she has been found 
guilty these emblems of idolatry shall be destroyed. Strophe 2 (vs.>®) 
describes the carrying away to Assyria of the idol-calf in which she has taken 
such pleasure, which, therefore, has been her shame. Strophe 3 (vs,8¢-7- 80) 
declares that the high places shall be destroyed, the altars grown over with 
thorns and thistles, while even the king shall be cut off, and men in the con- 
fusion of the judgment will call upon the mountains and the hills to fall 
upon and cover them up. 
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This arrangement involves the following modifications: (1) vs.24 are to 
be taken as a later insertion (v.z.); (2) v.’ is to be transferred to stand 
between 84. and & (z,7,), 


1. pp2] G evkdAqyarotca; BH frondosa; 'A. ewodpos; =. bropavotca ; 
% [bane = prw (Seb.; so also Gr.); © xa. Oet. n723.— oxw»] Ru. 
DDN. — Mw] G (6 xapwds) edOqvav = now» or rw (Vol.); "A, Z. e&odOn ; 
BP adaequatus. Oort and Gu. % sow sve, or merely wv wp. Gr. 1b mye wp. 
Marti, myx. Gardner, sw’. Read, with Oet., 9% (cf. Jb. 1278 36%), an Ara- 
maicism. — pb] We. om. 5 (so Now., Oet.).—‘pb naa] Gr. “0 1% 7. — 
on] G grodouncev; A. €orovdace (rept crnov).—2. pas pon] & éeuépi- 
cay kapdlas atrév = ron (Vol.); "A., Z., euepioOn xapdia. Read pon (so 
Oort, Val., Now.). Oet. pon. Ru. ob> sont ‘n being the name of some hostile 
tribe. Briill (“ Beitrage zur Erkl. d. Buches Ho.,” Jahrb. f. Jud. Gesch. u. Lit., 
v.-vi. (1883) 1-62; so Gr.), a0>0 1>na,— any] Ru. takes it here and in 81 
as the name of some hostile tribe.— nw] G dgancOjoorra (cf. 5); A., Z., 
0. tANUMEAHoover ; DH interibunt. Gr. wv. Ru. opvs.— yy] G Kcarackd- 
ye = my or apap (Vol.).— 11] & Tahamwphoovew = avi (Vol.). — 
3. xb] S om...—4. 39] G daddy, = 7235, agreeing with qbp of v.3; 
D loquimini. Oort, x32 or 725 (so Val.). Read, with We., 1323 (so Gu., 
Ru., GAS., Now., Oort (Zm.), Oet.).—o37] Gr. ovar> (cf. 718). Ru. 937. 
meee © mpopdces = mby, an Aramaicism (Vol.); B vésionis. Ru. bys. — 
nw] Ru. »wa.—nn2] @ diadjcerar. Oort and Val. nq>. Gr. naz. Hal. 
ma. Ru. 93.— wen] G dypworrs = xq (Vol.); 2%. and 8. Adxavov 
(sc. xdwpév); % }pbw. Some Heb. codd. yxna. Loft. vin.—vavn] Ru. 
nwa ete Oet. novp or navn (cf. 117 145). Hal. nnvp.— vw obn by] 


é) ae LS3}2 Yeuc; & éml xépcov aypod. —5. nibapd] Read, with 
G, 8., oe &, dvb (so New., Oort, 727. and Em.; We., Gu., Loft., Ru., 
GAS., Now., BDB., Oet., Marti). Dathe, Val. and Che. (C2.) nbayd. Gr. 
bay by Sis na] G rod ofkovQv; A. Tod ofkov &s; O. Tod otkov dy. Oort and 
Marti, bx ma.— rn] GS, d. render dwell; Wand T worship; ’A., ®. fear. 
Gr. 9) or wan. Ru. whan. Che. 2. —}2¥] Read, with 6, curoieseeee 
sp8 (so New., Oort, 727. and Em.; We., Val., Loft., Gu., Now., GAS., Oet., 
Marti). —»>] Ru. m2 or ax2.— ax] We. bax) (so Gr., Val., Now., Oet., 
Marti). — ans] @ xa0eds waperlkpavay abréy = 12d (Vol.); & joins with 
preceding. — by] $= by); G om.—1b»y] Read ym (so Oort, Gr.). We. 
sovby (so Val., Now., Oort (Zm.), Oet., Hal., Marti). Ru. aby.—ody] Gr. 
‘o-by).— 6. 18] G takes as obj. of an inserted d#cavres, which GAS. accepts 
as belonging to original text.—baw] @ dmfveycay = yay (so $@ and 
Arabic; so also We., Loft., Now., Oet., Marti).—nnin] @S% pl.—aw qv] 
G 7@ Bacidre? “lapeiu; DP regi ultori; ’A., ©. Suxdgovre; D. trepuaxodvre. 
For other readings see on 518. — nwa] @ év dduare = 73 (Vol.); BD con- 
strues as subj. Gr. ninp. .Gu.'and Marti, nvia. Hal. mIp?D. Mich. 733. 
—nsyn] We. vasyp (so Val., Now., Marti). Oort (Zm. iy wsyD.— 7 ap] 
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G dréppupeyv =n» (Vol.); D transire fecit; % Lp = 709 (Seb.); some 
codd. of de R. mp%3 (so Oet.). Cornelius & Lapide,na+. Cappellus, mo72.— 
pw] Hal. wp. Che. (ZZ. II. 2125, note), v1pp.— Asp] G ds gpbyavov; 
so . Gr. \up2. We. asps. Che. (doc. ci¢.), om. as corrupt dittog. of pre- 


ceding wapo (ws.).— on Dp by] Che. (doc. cét.), DDN pKa. — 8. NUN] 
GT = pl.; so some codd. of de R. We. om. ‘n yw as gloss (so Ru., Now., 
Marti), while Che. (CB.) om. Sxrw» neon, Gr. suggests that nya has been lost 
from before jx, because of likeness to mn.— by] ST have suff. in 3d p. 


X. 1. 4 luxuriant vine is Israel] te. a vine running luxuri- 
antly, sending out shoots, a fruitful vine, prosperous.* With this 
may be compared the view f that makes Israel a pillaged vine, z.e. 
stripped of its fruit, which, however, after the robbing will lay up 
fruit for itself; and the very common view { which renders pp3 
empty, t.e. one which pours out into leaves, but has no fruit. 
This statement is an extension of 9!"°; cf. the vine nmap, Ez. 17°. 
Halévy makes pps predicate with the meaning day waste, destroy 
(cf. Is. 24’ Na. 27) = Lsrael lays waste the vine which has fur- 
nished him its fruit; but this is not supported by the history of 
interpretation, nor by analogy (v.s.).— He multiplies fruit for him- 
seif| The thought here is obscure. The following have been 
suggested: (1) Which yields fruit for ttself, referring to the vine ; § 
(2) Who yields fruit for himself, referring to Israel; || (3) He 
putteth forth his fruit;§ (4) And the fruit is like him ;** (5) 
Her (the vine’s) fruit flourishing (so © using perhaps bw or 
ee ochre 7 4D. 21 Ps..73" 122° Ez.16".) .But none. of 
these gives an adequate sense. Perhaps the rendering given 
above tf (reading s"1¥"), which furnishes an idea corresponding to 
pps of the preceding line, may be adopted. G. A. Smith (using 
mw or mw) renders, “he lavishes his fruit,” while Gardner’s read- 
ing gives just the opposite, “an evil fruit is his.” -— lx proportion 
to the increase of his fruit he multiplied altars; in proportion to 
the prosperity of his land, he made beautiful the pillars| Z.e. the 
more fruit, the more altars did he build ; the more prosperous the 
land, the more beautiful were the pillars (or statues) which he 








* OH, Theod., Bauer, Ma., Hi., Ew., Sim., Ke., Schm., Or., Che., GAS., BDB., 
Now. iCal. t @, AE., Schmidt, Os., Ros., Pu., Sharpe. 

§ Ma., Hi., Ke., Or., RV. q Hd. tt Oet. 

|| Ew., Pu. ** J, Mich. 
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erected.* This points to a recognition by the prophet of the 
influence exerted on Israel by the agricultural life which Israel 
had come to adopt, for with this life there came the influence of 
the Baal-cult. On the pillars, or massebahs, v. on 3*.—2. Their 
heart is false| Was their heart “ divided,” resting now on Baal, 
and now on Yahweh?f Or was it not rather “ slippery, false, 
deceitful” { (v.s. for text), since Hosea particularly inveighed 
against a certain kind of Yahweh-worship? Cf. the use of the 
word with reference to tongue, lip, mouth, throat, and speech 
(Ps. 59.128 55% Pr. 5° and in Ez. 12™, where in parallelism 
stands pon nope... ew pin).— Wow must they bear punishment 
for it§] Other renderings are: be guilty, || deserve punish- 
ment, suffer,** be punished.tt Ruben’s hostile tribes (v.s.) 
seem to be the offspring of a fertile imagination. Vow is logical 
= consequently. — (But) he will break the neck of thetr altars ; he 
will ruin their pillars| “ Breaking the neck” is a strong figure in 
this connection. It is unnecessary to suppose there is any refer- 
ence to the striking off of horns (Am. 3%) ;{{ the word used 
elsewhere only of animals is here used metaphorically. The par- 
allelism of order between these lines and the first of the strophe 
is to be noted. ‘This representation of punishment is in contrast 
with the picture of prosperity just presented. —3. For soon 
they will say: we have no king| This confession is clearly incon- 
sistent with the context and dates from a later period, probably 
the exile. The inconsistencies of vs.244, as pointed out by 
Nowack and Marti, §§ are: (1) they furnish an entirely different 
explanation for the coming judgment, as compared with vs.>%8; 
(2) the lack of fear of Yahweh is not a true charge against the 
‘Israel of Hosea’s time; (3) mn in v.? refers to the present or 
immediate future, but in v.? to a more remote future; (4) they 
break the connection of thought between vs.2°"9°, which are both 
concerned with the destruction of Israel’s high places. If from 
the exile, the phrase we have no king means what it says; if from 





* So Ew., Ke., Or., e¢ ad. §] Bauer. 

t Mich., Bauer, Hi., Hd., Pu., Or., RV. ** Ew. 

{ We., Val., Now., GAS., Marti. Th Hid. 

§ Hi., Sim., Ke., We., Gu., GAS., Now. tt We., Che., Marti. 


|| Cal. §§ Rel, 168 and Dodekapropheton ; so also Ru.; but cf, Now.2 
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an earlier period, it means, we have no king worthy of the name 
or from whom help can come, z.e. an expression of despair.* Cf. 
(1) the view which places the sermon in the interregnum follow- 
ing the death of Jeroboam II.;+ (2) the view that makes the 
basis of this statement, the fact that all of Israel’s kings were 
established in opposition to Yahweh;{ and (3) the view that 
makes the statement interrogative, Have we not a king? i.e. the 
king of Egypt. § — For Yahweh we have not feared | This is the 
evident point of inconsistency with the context. No Israelite of 
Hosea’s time could have acknowledged that he did not fear 
Yahweh ; as a matter of fact he was engaged most assiduously in 
a worship every part of which pointed in this direction. The 
expression is not one of Hosea’s time, but comes from that later 
age when rightly it might have been uttered.— And the hing, 
what could he do for us ?| For mwv, cf. Ec. 27. If §* means, we 
have no king, this means, zf we had a king, what could he do; if ** 
means, we have no king worthy of the name, ®® means, what can 
the king we have do for us? In either case the answer is nothing. 
—4. Speaking words, swearing false oaths, making bargains | 
With “55 the infinitive absolute (v.s.; cf. 47; @ = 755) we have 
speaking words, t.e. mere words, words from the lips (Is. 36° 58") 
in which there is no truth, — falsehoods (Is. 29”). On swearing 
false oaths,\| cf. 47; on making bargains, t.e. making covenants, 
cf. 5% 77; not in the ordinary affairs of life; {J nor with the 
sanction of idols ;** but rather with the great powers, Assyria 
(or Babylon) and Egypt;tt cf. 10% 121.— And law springs 
jorth like weeds in the furrows of the field | We expect here 
the punishment which is to be inflicted for the conduct de- 
scribed in the preceding clause; but, as Nowack has pointed 
out, {{ (1) wave does not mean judgment in the sense of in- 
fliction, execution, but vight (cf. 5", also Am. 5” 6”), an 
indefinite term without special application; (2) the comparison 
ws is hardly clear or satisfactory; (3) while on the furrows 
of the field fits in well in 12”, it is here awkward, being sep- 





* Mau., Ew., Hd., Sim., Or. § Dathe; cf. Schmidt. 
+ Mich., e¢ ad. || See Coffin, FBL., 1900, p. 107. 
t Hi., Pu., Ke., Che., e¢ ad. q Pu. 


** Ros. tt Mau., Hd., Ke., Che., Or.,Schm.; Val. ZAW.XIII.247. {} Cf. Ke. 
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arated from ws", to which it belongs. Perhaps this is a con- 
tinuation of the preceding picture of wickedness, and in this 
case (1) /aw may be used in the sense of lawsuit; * or (2) law 
may be used ironically in the sense of “egal injustice, cf. Am. 6” ; 
or (3), after all, punishment, which shall be as bitter (cf. Dt. 29% 
La. 3% Je. 9”), and as plenteous as wx.t Cf. G@’s interpre- 
tation = grass. It has been suggested by Nowack that either 
another word be substituted for swe, which shall mean “ evil,” 
or that wxnd 12pm be read after Am. 6” (cf. Ho. 4”), ze. and 
judgment they turn to poppy; but (3) above seems satisfactory. 
Cheyne suggests that this judgment began with the man who was 
foremost in those illegitimate covenants — the prophet’s royal name- 
sake, Hoshea (2 K. 17*). wn has been rendered Jztterness, § 
poppy, || weeds,] poison, or wormwood,** hemlock; +} and wawrs 
has been emended (v.s.) to murder or backsliding,tt falsehood, 
hike thistles,§§ destruction.||||—5. For the calf of Beth-aven the 
inhabitants of Samaria shall tremble] We come back now to the 
original utterance, and to the beginning of the second 8-line 
strophe. The occasion of the approaching punishment is here 
stated to be the worship of the calf (cf. the different representa- 
tion in v.“*). The connection with v.” is very close. While now 
Israel identifies the calf-image with Yahweh, the prophet sees no 
relationship between them. There are no words too scornful for 
him to use of the calf. Ca/f (cf. G) is to be preferred to calves, 
because of the singular suffix in "my and > and because prob- 
ably only one image was set up in each place. For explana- 
tions of this feminine plural, see p. 348. Beth-aven is probably 
ironical and contemptuous for 5x ns, cf. 4” Am. 749] On 
[2¥, v.2. Cheyne’s demoan instead of tremble for is interesting in 
view of the parallelism. For other readings, v.s.— Yea, his people 
shall mourn for him] The. perfect, if retained, is prophetic ; 
perhaps the imperfect should be read (v.s.).— And his priestlings 
shall writhe for him] vo for to, v.s. The word “ws is used 
only of idol-priests ; cf. 2 K. 23° Zp. 1. In Syriac and Aramaic 








* GAS, || Z%es., Hd., Che. Tt Oet. 
+ Ke. 1 Ew., Or., GAS. §§ Ru. 
t Ew., Hd., Che. ** Ki, ||| Hal. 


§ D. tt AV. WI K6. St2. 297 f. 
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it is used of priests in general without discrimination between 
those of the true God and those serving idols. - It is perhaps to 
be connected with the Assyr. Lamdru, to lay prostrate, the priest 
being one who prostrated himself.* It is evidently used here as a 
term of contempt. The interpretation veoice is impossible. — On 
account of his glory, that it ts banished from him] Cf. 1S. 4”. 
This is an insertion from a later hand, as is evident from the fact 
that the suffix cannot possibly go back to 51, although this is 
intended, and the connection with what follows is impossible.t+ 
—6. Yea, this they will carry to Assyria| The emphatic word 
this (‘ms) refers to the image.— As a present to king Jared] 
Probably a gloss based on 5", v.s. It was not uncommon to carry 
presents of gold and silver from the temple to a foreign king; 
cf. 2 K. 12’ 168 18°*.— Ephraim shall take disgrace, and Israel 
shall be ashamed because of his counsel| The reading i2xy3 = 
because of his idol (v.s.) is good, but not necessary. Shame and 
reproach will rest upon Israel for the counsel which has been 
adopted as the basis of the national policy.—8a. Zhe high 
places of Aven shall be destroyed, the sin of Israel | This arrange- 
ment of the verses prevents the interruption of the thought, and 
preserves the climax. Perhaps the reading, che high places of 
Israel shall be destroyed, both jx and nxn being taken as glosses 
(v.s.), is better. — Thorn and thistle shall come up on their altars | 
Cf. 9°.— 7. As for Samaria, her king ts cut off | This is better 
than to put mg with the following clauses. { The perfect is pro- 
phetic ; cf. 8%. No particular king is intended ; nor is the refer- 
ence to an idol-god. § — Like a chip on the face of the waters] 1.e. 
tossed about, without ability to move in a definite path. *xp 
means chzp, || rather than foam.¢ —8 b. And they shall say to the 
mountains cover us; and to the hills, fall on us| This petition 
goes up in order that they may not fall into the power of their 
enemies (cf. Lk. 23” Rev. 6% 9”). 


1. ppa] But for the context and the general usage in this figure (v.s.), it 
would be unjustifiable to adopt here a meaning found nowhere else; and 





* Cf. BDB.; Dl. Hedr. Lang., 40 ff.; Che. t Wii., We., Gu., Now., GAS. 
+ We., Now., Oet. § Hess. 

|| &%, Ki., Theod., Ma., Hi., Ew., Hd., Pu., Ke., Or., Che., Now., Marti. 

{ DG, s., Rashi, Marck, Umb. 
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yet the Arabic ee = to be abundant (v. Lane), furnishes good ground for 
this interpretation. BSZ. treats this case as an intrans. of the same pp2 
(found in Is. 241 and elsewhere, 4o empty) = to pour oneself out, to spread out. 
From this root /addo8, the river, is probably named. — mw] Cf. GAS, I. 286, 
note; Barth, ZS. p. 66.— 3] On the more... the more, K6. 371 0.— a5] 
Is inf. cstr. fol. by 9, indicating dative of advantage (cf. Dt. 16 23 375, etc:); 
K6. 2864, 4024, 407¢; and not subst. in cstr. before a gen. with 5, cf. 
Ew.’ 295 a.— 210] Inf. cstr. like 39 (v.s.).—1207] PL, while n370 is sg.; 


K6. 346 d.—2. pon] This is not the Pu'al (SHG, Hi.) of pbn= le, 
measure off; cf. Assyr. eklu, field, cf. Is. 3372 Zc. 141 (Jager, BAS. II. 296); 


nor Qal of pbn= ls, make smooth, lie (Ke., Wii., We., RVm.); but 
probably an adj. from latter, viz. pons cf. Pr. 53.—nny] Lit., at the time, 


an acc. of ny; cf. 7 Sf, at the time, now. Here without 1, used of present 
or immediate future, a favorite construction of Hosea; cf. 416 57 88 18,— pwn] 
On ., GK. 63¢ On the dagh. in w, GK. 13¢ On impf. of obligation, 
H. 22, 34; Dr. § 39. oN = to do a@ wrong (Ez. 2512); then zo be guilty 
(cf. 41° 131); then ¢o de treated as guilty, to receive punishment (cf. 515 145). 
Here in this third sense. The word seems to be a favorite with Hosea. — 
Any] A denom. vb. from Any, zeck; on the Privative force of denom. vbs. 
(cf. Piel) GK. 52%. The other cases, Ex. 1318 3420 Dt, 2146 Is, 668, all 
refer to the breaking of the neck of an animal, e.g. calf, dog. — 17] Emph. 
—8. many .>] The ordinary meaning, Jor then, does not fit here; it refers to an 
action in the future and = at ¢hat time = soon (v.s.).—4. 0735] Cogn. acc. 
= emph,—ny>x] For AON, the usual form of inf. abs.; here with n under 
influence of 9, cf. Is. 2218; GK. 75 2; K6. 4o2e. On this use of inf. abs., 
H. 28, 54; GK. 113 #.—nmnp)] Pf. with waw cons., continuing inf. abs., Ké. 
367 0. — vawn] Cf. Sellin, Bedtrdge, II. 252; Sm. Rel. 389f.; Duhm, 7heol, 114f. 
— vx] See on Am. 6”, — sw] Art. omitted, Kd. 293 a; cf. this form with 
aw.—nbay] Read bay (u.s.); the only case of the fem. used of the calf- 
idols in North Israel. The fem. pl. of SAT (cf. the masc. suff. of the vs.) 
has been explained (1) as heifers for calves used contemptuously (Jer., Cal., 
Bauer, Pu.); (2) because the images were those of young animals in which 
sex was not prominent (Sim.); (3) because they were lifeless, man-made 
things, cf. GK. 122 # (Ki.); (4) as an expression of indefinite generality, the 
fem. being the proper form for the abstract (Ke.).—}2v] Sg. with preceding 
predicate pl., K6. 349 f— n>] Suf. collective, Kd. 348 v. — 6. 1m)s] On 
acc. with pass. according to PAT (cf. Zc. 13°), GK. 1216; Ko, 1103 as obj. 
of 22 (), its position is emphatic. —7w2] From v3 with affix 7 short- 
ened from an, Ew.8 163/; cf. Barth, VB. 210 ¢; K6.IILi.p.185. Perhaps 
nwa should be read (v.s.).—%. nm13] Ptcp. perhaps to be read, mp3); 
K6. 3494. This same word occurs also in 46 1015, — a3bp pnw] The order 
of words is difficult unless with Ké. 349 2 (cf. 3304) we suppose 1 to have 
dropped out before the labial » and read (u.s.) Samaria and her king ; 
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cf. Ex. 8% Dt, 328%, etc.—1bp)] Masc. for fem., the obj. added being fem., 
K6. 205 ¢. 


§ 14. Israel’s history consists of sin, guilt; the fruit of 
such seed is a sad harvest, desolation, destruction, and death, 
—even of the king. 10°”. From the days of Gibeah, Israel has 
sinned: Ephraim is a heifer desiring to tread the corn, but I will 
spoil her beauty with a yoke upon her neck, and she shall be made 
to draw, to plough, and to harrow (*”). Sow in righteousness 
and reap in love; break off evil habits; there is still time to seek 
Yahweh and obtain his favor ; (I exhort you thus) for hitherto you 
have sowed wickedness and reaped punishment ; you have made 
it your policy to lie, and to trust in chariots and warriors (8+), 
But for this reason ruin is coming, tumult, the destruction of 
fortune ; and in a morning your king shall be cut off (2%), 


This piece consists of three strophes, each having seven lines of the trime- 
ter movement. The strophic structure and measure prove conclusively that 
the piece is entirely distinct from 108, although treating of the same subject. 
For that matter, all of the chapters now treat of the same subject. Strophe 1 
brings up out of the past “days of Gibeah,” when Israel sinned; however 
beautiful and prosperous she may be, hard burdens are before her — burdens 
which will prove very heavy (vs.2:%2), Strophe 2 recites the fact that it is 
not too late to secure Yahweh’s favor, if the right methods are followed, if 
old habits are broken off; but to this end an entire change of policy will be 
demanded in comparison with that of the past, in which deceit and faithless- 
ness to Yahweh have been the principal elements (vs. 187). Strophe 3 
pictures the ruin which for this reason is coming quickly and surely —a ruin 
that will involve land, city, and king (vs.189-l4¢.15), Jn this arrangement, 
vs.l0. 140 are regarded as later additions (v.7.). 


9. smn] Gr. 95 (so Marti, Rel, 168). — ryan] G of Bovvol = nya; 
S |Dso59. —nxvn] ST take as 2d p. of vb; GP = 3d p. Gr. vn (so Oort 
(Zm.)). Ru. nxon, Read nxvn (We., Now.).— ny] We. v3. Gr. yp. 
Hal. 9px. Oet. yyp. Gardner, 173». —wxb] Oort (Zm.), xd1.— own] Linder 
(SK. XXXIIL 747)s o»pn. Gr. and Hal. awn, Gardner, nye. —nryaia] 
Gr. ny3a>.  Oort (Zm.) om. Marti om. nyaa3... nxvn asa gloss. —y] Read, 
with Gr., Ru., Now., by. Gardner, bx. — ay »23 Sy] Transfer to follow ny 
(so Ru., Now.). Ru. inserts after this phrase, x maa bay ow (cf. 1 K. 12), 
Dathe joins to v.29 (so Oort, Oet.).—10. Dd>0N) mxa] G radedoau avrovs, 
omitting ‘x3 and joining ’x) = 070) (Vol.) to v.92. @* and some codd. render 
xa by #AOe = NNT; S ell 125] wZjas = pyDN) N35. probably S$ should 
be corrected to ec ee snqay2 (Seb.; so also Gr., Ru. Now.). Oort 
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(Zm.), 7P88) DON) 1NN2 (so Marti; Dathe and Oet. also read ria). “Hal, 
DIDRN “2. "Read DIP IN » 7292 (so Gr., Now.). —970N3] G ev 7G mardever Oa 
abrovs = 0703; cf. Ps. 1321, way (Vol.); S qapsdsop bSo = ovina (Seb.; 

so also Oet.). Oort om, as dittog, We. 070°9 (so Oort (Zm.)). Hal. o70x3 
(= dyoN7a). — ony nd] Qert, Ona, + (so also Scholz, Gr., Gu., Now., Oet., 

et al.); so @. Hal. ‘y av. Oort, onrayon, BSZ. ony > (cf. ©). Marti 
om. ‘yo ‘0x32. — 11, oN] G om. 1(s0 also Now.). — mdr] Om. as a gloss 
(so We., Now.). Hal. 4p xb.— wr] @ veixos =p (Vol.).— nn 2y] Hal. 
ynqay (cf. 1 K. 671), Ru. om. as dittog. from v.10 (). Marti, by by wa. 
— aw) $ om.— 228] Insert nny before “x. Oort (7#7.) and ‘Val. 
72278); but, in Zm., 229¥. Ru. substitutes 1s for preceding ‘ay, and inserts 
by as its obj.—d 5x] Ru. om. —vynm)] & rapacwrjooua: = wns; “A, 
@. ddojoe; % piplo = = wyy(?) (Seb.).— an] Read, with ss: Syne, 
— 71] & éncxtcen = 77 (Vol.); S$ Jooa.—b] S om. . o— 
12. mprsd] & renders as an accusative. — 7Dn D>] @ els xaprov ve = nab 
on. Read 70m po, — 93 039 12] G gdwrloare éavrois PGs; so S; VD in- 
novate vobis novale.—ny\] & yvecews = nys (so also Oort, 727. and Em.; 
Val., Oet.). Ru. qAy) (CED EOZ») —w77b] @ éxintjcatre. Ru. wh. — vy] 
Gr. Sy.—7)] Read, with @, yevjuara, 1b (so also Oort, We., Val., Now.). 
D gui docebit; similarly, $T. Ru. 1 (cf. Jo. 272).—prs] = pw (so 
also Ru.).— 025] @ juiv. Oort, nnd (cf. &), joining it to v.18. — 18. onwan] 
G iva rl rapecwmrhoare =’) 105, perhaps dittog. from 035. — andy] S con- 
nects with preceding. —anbox] Ru. anboxy.— a2] G éy rots duapripa- 
oly cov, a corruption of &pyaoe = 32973, which occurs in @4®@; so read with 
Ma., Dathe, Eich., Ew., Duhm ( 7%eo/. 130), Houtsma, We., Or., Che., Gr., Ru., 
Loft., Gu., GAS., Volz, Now., Oort (4.), Oet., Hal.— p31] @ duvdueds 
gov = NVI) (Vol.); so %.—14. poy] GSP, sg. We. 373 (so Gr., Ru. 
Oet., Che. (CB.), Hal.; cf. Marti). Oort (Zm.), Joya. — wy] G olxiee- 
Tar = Ww» (Vol.). We. sv (so Oet., Marti). — ws] @ os dpxwy = Ww; 
"A. ws mpovoun; >. kas npavicén. Ste @ Zadraudv; ’A. darnpricpévn; 
WD Salmana; $ [oN e; Syr.-Hex. = yinby. Che. (Exf., Nov., ’97, p. 364; 
and art. “Beth Arbel,” Z2.), ov. N. Herz (4/SL. XIV. 207f.), obs. — 
OxanK ma] G ék rod otkou ’ LepoBod =oyan na (so also Che. doc. cit. ¢ cf. 
Gr. ~ an); & Qu} Dud <5 D a domo ejus qui vindicavit Baal; 
GA "TepoBadd; ’A. Tod ofxou Tod Sixdgovros; D. év 7S olkw Tod ApBehr; O. evé- 
dpou; @ xinoa. N. Herz, Syyars man, reference being made to Ju., chaps. 17, 
18.—on] 6 pl.— new] G 7odducay = wo (Vol.); so %.— 15. awy] Read, 
with @, roujow, j nwyx (so also We,, Gr., Ru., Now., Oort (Em.), Oet., Marti) ; 
S=wy. Hal. nvy:.—bxm2] Read, with G, ofkos rod "Icpaxn, eee ma (so 
also Oort (TAT. and Em. ), We., Gr., Gu., Ru., GAS., Now., Oet., Marti). — 
ny] Oort (727. and Em.) and Gr. om. as dittog.; so @4@,—nony ] 
GYT pl. Hal. o»vyn or osnsy.— nwa] Some codd. of Kenn. and de R. 
‘v2 (so also Oort, Gr.); so some codd. of G, ws épOpos. Oort (Zm.), nrywa 
(cf. We., Now.?, Marti). Ru. anv 1y2.—"2 MD] G dawepipynoay dreplpy 
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= FAN 13 cf. 107 (Vol.); GSH connect last clause of v.15 with 111. 
"A. karecwwr7}On. Ru. ADT OWN. 


9. From the days of Gibeah is Israel's sin] 2.e. the sin (MNen 
for nN because the address is not continued *) of Israel is 
something which goes back to earliest times. But what is meant 
by the days of Gibeah, from which (not more than in which,} nor 
as in which = "2,{ Israel now sins) this sin dates? Three 
answers have been given: (1) The episode of the Benjamites at 
Gibeah (Ju. 19”) ;§ but since there Israel (the eleven tribes) 
was taking vengeance on one tribe (Benjamin) for an infamous 
act, and here Israel is represented as committing sin, the allusion 
is inappropriate || (cf., however, Cheyne’s statement: “True, Is- 
rael as a people took summary vengeance on the Benjamites for 
the outrage of Gibeah; but the seed of wickedness remained, 
and developed into evil practices worthy only of the Gibeah of 
old”). (2) The beginning of the kingdom under Saul which 
occurred in Gibeah§ (cf. 13), which (according to Wellhau- 
sen) Hosea seems to regard as a sin perhaps second only to the 
cult ; but does Hosea as a matter of fact oppose the kingdom as 
such? Is it not rather the schism? (3) The idolatry of Micah 
(Ju. 17°"), which marked the beginning, according to tradition, 
of that which has now spread so far and wide.** — At that time 
there stood against me the sons of unrighteousness | This rendering 
involves the reading of *y for 5y, and the transfer of mbw ‘35 ‘by 
from the end of the verse to follow ‘av,ff a change which permits 
the passage to give a sensible meaning, and relieves two lines, one 
of which is too short, the other too long. ow is here temporal ff 
rather than local; cf. 2 K. 15” Ps. 14°. The sons of unrighteous- 
ness are either the Benjamites (v.s.), the Israelites as a whole in 
the case of the selection of Saul, or those associated with Micah. 
Wellhausen’s suggestion, "933, is unnecessary. Other interpreta- 
tions of 18y are: “stood still,” as if Ephraim had acted traitor- 
ously (cf. the great defeat of the eleven tribes, Ju. 20%”) ; §§ “have 





* We., Now. t Ma., Gr., Meier (SK. XV. 1030). 
+ AE., Bauer, Ros., Sim. § Mich., Mau., Hd., Pu., Ke., Or., GAS., ef ad, 
|| Now. {1 @, Sharpe, We., Now.; Sm. Fed. 219. 


** Jer. tt Ru., Now. tt Hi., Sim. §§ Mich, 
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remained (¢.¢. sinful), should there not overtake them in Gibeah a 
war against the sons of wrong?” * “stood firm against the sons 
of wrong,’’ in contrast with present attitude; f “there they stand 
(now) defiant like the old Benjamites.” { For interpretations 
involving textual change, v.s.— Shall not war overtake them even 
in Gibeah ?| Interpreters (e.g. Ruben) have been greatly perplexed 
to find any meaning for this line. The removal to the preceding 
line of mow 3 ‘Sy seems to relieve somewhat the difficulty. § 
This difficulty is seen, ¢.g., in G. A. Smith’s rendering, “there 
have they remained, and this without war overtaking them in 
Gibeah against the dastards ;” also Cheyne’s, “there they stood 
that the war against the sons of unrighteousness might not over- 
take them at Gibeah,’’— both utterly unintelligible, even with 
the authors’ additional remarks. The sense of the rendering 
adopted above is easy and natural. Inasmuch as they have 
sinned, beginning at Gibeah, war shall overtake them, reaching 
down even to Gibeah; z.e. a war which, coming from the north, 
shall cover the whole land, and reach even to the southernmost 
limit, Gibeah ; || for Gibeah was most probably situated about four 
miles north of Jerusalem, where the Zed/-c/Fu/ now stands.§ — 
10. Zn my wrath I will chastise them| A reading based on & 
(v.s.). Other interpretations are: (1) @N “against the children 
of unrighteousness I have come (= ‘"mN3) to chastise them ;” ** 
(2) most common, “in my desire,” “at my will,” “when I de- 
sire,” cf. Is. 1% Ez. 5% 16°.t+— And peoples shall be gathered 
against them| It is this sentence, together with the strophic 
structure, that makes the authenticity of the verse suspicious. 
The indefinite “ peoples” marks a later date, it being the invaria- 
ble custom of the prophets down to Ezekiel to name distinctly 
the hostile country intended. Hosea always indicates Egypt or 
Assyria. {{ Giesebrecht (Bettriige zur Jesaia-Kritik), in support 





* Marck, Ew., Umb., Hd., GAS. + Sim., Pu. pO 

§ Perhaps Hal. has come still nearer to the true solution in his rendering: “there 
they said (0px): the war against the sons of iniquity shall not reach us (3) as 
(it has reached) Gibeah (Aya23).” Worthy of note also is Oort’s suggestion (based 
on &): “ Against the sons of iniquity (connecting these words with v.10), I come 
(N83) and I will chastise them.” || Ru., We., Now. 

4] Cf. Robinson, 82d. Res. 1.577 ff.; Stenning in DB.; Now. ** Cf. Oort. 

tt B, Ki., Rashi, Cal., Bauer, Or., Che., Reuss, GAS., RV. tt Cf. Now. zz loc. 
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of Hosea’s authorship, cites Is. 8° 29’ Mi. 4U* Je. 3”*, But 
Mi. 4" is late (v. im doc.), and Je. 3\7* is suspicious (v. Duhm zz 
Zoc.), while in Is. 8° 29’ Bvav probably refers to the various peoples 
constituting Assyria’s armies (cf. Stade, ZAW. IV. 260). Some 
read (v.s.), And I will gather, etc.— To chastise them for their 
double sin} Reading aniiy *nwd op (v.s.), following @ and &.* 
Both words of fH@ have been in doubt, and interpretations have 
varied according to the reading of the text; eg. (1) “When 
they have bound themselves (708) in two furrows” ("nv ; cf. mn, 
1S. 14 Ps. 129%),f a reference to ploughing ; z.e. however Israel 
might join together and thus strengthen themselves, Yahweh could 
easily gather people and destroy them; (2) when I give them 
over to captivity (GDN) because of their two sins; { (3) when I 
chastise them, etc.;§ (4) when I chastise them before both their 
eyes (using the k*thibh), z.¢. openly, in the sight of the heathen, || 
but mixy means “ fountains,” not “ eyes” (cf. Ewald, who assumes 
a Syriac plural, mvp, and Schultens, Animadversiones phil. (v. 
Wiinsche), who reads ad potationes (nw) fontium eorum) ; (5) when 
they are bound to their two transgressions. What now are the 
two sins? The idolatry of Micah and Jeroboam?** The calves 
of Dan and Bethel? t+ Apostasy from Yahweh and acceptance of 
idols? t{{ Rather, the cult and, not the desertion of David’s house 
(3°), §§ but (with Nowack) the establishment of the kingdom. — 
11. Zphraim, indeed, is a heifer loving to thresh| m7m>a, well 
trained, is a gloss, for it is inappropriate beside "N37 |||| (cf. Ha- 
lévy, who inserts 85 = wndrained, cf. Je. 31°). Israel, in her past 
history, is compared to a young heifer to whom is assigned the 
easy task of walking round and round the threshing-floor, an 
occupation that carries with it the privilege of eating freely, for no 
muzzle was allowed (Dt. 25*). This pleasing and delightful work 
she is still doing; cf. again Halévy, who (following the hint given 
in @, vetkos) interprets wit as in Hb. 3”, strike with the foot, te. 





* Cf, Ew. 
+ @, AE, Ki., Cal., Sim., Pu., AV., BSZ.; cf. Mich. (“ ploughshares”’). 
+ Dathe, Bauer, Hi., Umb., Hd. § Che. 


|| Here again Hal. interestingly suggests (v.s.), “in their being chastised they 
will expiate their sins.” 
| Or, RV. +t Dathe, Hi., Marti. §§ Hes., Ke., Wii., Che. 
** Jer. tf Theod. ||| We., Now. 
2A 
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to hurt or injure. — And even I myself have spared the beauty of 
her neck| Upon the rendering of “5 turns the decision between 
this translation and a second having almost the opposite meaning, 
viz. “but I have come on her fair neck,” * or “ but I will come,” 
etc.,f or “I will pass on beside her fair neck,” ¢ as a driver 
beside his ox.§ The rendering given || is to be preferred because 
(1) it continues the thought of the preceding member, and thus 
divides the strophe more satisfactorily as between the description 
of Israel’s past and her future; (2) the real transition is marked 
by the snp}, to be supplied (for various reasons) in the following 
line; (3) this usage of “ay Zo fass by is fully justified by its 
occurrence in Mi. 7° Pr. 19", cf. Am. 78 8?, although commonly 
in this sense 5 follows with the person; (4) “it adds a beautiful 
distinctness to the figure, for the heavy yokes used in the East 
not only gall the necks of the animals, but often produce deep 
wounds ” (Cheyne) ; (5) the rendering “come over on,” or “pass 
over” F (cf. 1 S. 14* (Sy) 14 Ju. 13” 12% (5x)) utterly fails to 
fit the connection; while (6) ‘2s, although possibly adversative, 
is more appropriately emphatic = and even I mysejf.— But now 
I will make Ephraim draw] This is to be the fate of Israel, viz. 
captivity, in which heavy labor will take the place of the easy 
life hitherto enjoyed. 327 in Hiph. =“ cause to ride,” or “ give a 
rider to,” ** but from the context (ze. wom, Tw”), the secondary 
meaning “draw” or “yoke to” (a plough or cart) is required ; + 
no analogy for this occurs ; cf., on the other hand, Halévy, “J’ai 
placé haut” = “J’ai fait monter sur mes bras” (cf. 11°). — Lsrael 
must plough, Jacob must harrow for himsejf| Another kind of 
work, that which precedes threshing, is now assigned to Israel, 
viz. the rougher work of ploughing and reaping. Israel (not 
Judah as in {@) must be intended, tt for there is nowhere in 





* GAS. ; and, essentially, Cal., Ma., Ew., Umb., Pu., Wii. 

t+ We., Now. pid: 

§ Hal., citing 1 K. 621, renders, “ J'ai pourtant bien doucement mis la chafne a 
son cou,” and contrasts, with this loving and lenient treatment of Israel, Yahweh's 
more severe attitude towards Judah, whose citizens as slaves will be compelled to 
hard labor. || BSZ., Che. {1 So Now. 

** Ew., Umb., Pu. tt Mich,, Ma., Sim., Ke., Or., Che., GAS., Now., BSZ. 

tt Now.; Seesemann, 20 f.; cf. Oort and Val., who regard 517) as originally a 
marginal note, 
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the passage even the most remote reference to Judah. ° This line, 
with “TIsrael’’ instead of “Judah,” is original (cf. Marti,* who 
suggests that M17 and 3558 should be omitted as a gloss), since 
(1) its thought is necessary to complete the picture of Israel’s 
change of occupation, and (2) the line is needed to complete 
the strophe. No good reason exists for reading > t instead of 1b. 
—12. Sow for yourselves righteousness; reap the fruit of love; 
break up your fallow ground |. Here are given three successive 
commands, each independent of the others, and all three making 
up the total of the activity which in the prophet’s thought is 
demanded of Israel.{ ‘The second is not to be taken as the 
consequence of the first; the three are necessary, as the prepara- 
tory steps toward seeking Yahweh. ‘The figure thus employed to 
express the desired kind of life is taken from the field of hus- 
bandry (cf. 8”), with which Israel for so long a time had been 
familiar: (1) Sow for yourselves righteousness, a rendering which 
makes 5 = the accusative, § instead of according to or in,|| @.e. act 
righteously, let your deeds be righteous, direct your lives in such 
manner as that the result will be a proper sense of justice towards 
your fellows. (2) Reap the fruit of love, a rendering which reads 
“a> (with ©) for “25 in proportion to,** ze. let your lives be 
filled with the spirit of love, let the outcome of your activity be 
characterized by love; “om here = not love of God for man, but 
love of man for fellow-man,ff and with it, love of man for God ; 
perhaps piety expresses the idea as well as any other English 
word; cf. Ho. 4’ 6*® With this interpretation compare that 
which binds together the two imperatives, Iy"1 and "3p, giving 
them the conditional force z/ you will sow .. . you shall reap, tt 
a construction in itself entirely legitimate, but not adapted to the 
context §§ because of the absence of 1 and the presence of the 
third imperative, 1%. (3) Break up your fallow ground | CE. 
Je. 4° Vergil, Georg. 1.71. The third and most significant of the 





* Rel, 119. + Gr. 

£ Volz, 33f., questions authenticity of vs.12.184; Marti om. v.l2 as a gloss based 
on Je. 48, and also 134. 14a, 

§ 3, We., Now., GAS. +t Hi., Ke.; cf. Wii, p. 463. 

|| AV., RV., Che., and many others, _.- tf Ros., Mau., GAS,, e¢ ad, 

7 Gr., GAS. Lied Che ee §§ Wii. 
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prophet’s injunctions ; before sowing the seed prepare the ground 
which has hitherto been neglected, and in consequence has be- 
come full of weeds and thorns, 7.e. plough virgin soil; in other 
words, no result may be expected unless the old habits are changed ° 
and new character formed.— Since there is time to seek Yahweh] 
ze. there remains sufficient time ;* not it is high time to seek. 
— To the end that the fruit of righteousness may come to you} 
In favor of this rendering { and the text which underlies it are: 
(1) © (ws.); (2) the recurring phrases “ fruit of righteousness” 
(v."), “ fruit of lies” (v.) ; (3) the usage of sy to express purpose 
(cf. Jb. 14° Is. 22"); (4) the impropriety of the idea of teaching 
(GAT 1) in this connection. The two most common renderings 
(upon basis of 97") are “7 he come and rain righteousness, § for 
which Is. 45° and Ps. 85" are cited as analogies; and #4 he come 
and teach you righteousness.|| Righteousness here = salvation, 
deliverance, as frequently in Is. 40-66 (cf. Is. 462 54” a8 (saa 
Dn. 9”). “ Righteousness is the divine principle of action, salvation 
the divine principle zz action” (Cheyne). —13. Ye have ploughed 
wickedness ; injustice ye have reaped | Here, as before, the terms 
used are not intended to designate consequence; sow, reap, and 
plough, reap, represent the ordinary activities, and these are, in 
effect, wickedness and injustice or disaster. This is in direct 
contrast with the demands set forth in v.2.— Ye have eaten the 
Jruit of lies] The end of your present policy is already in sight, 
utter disappointment. — Because thou dost trust in thy chariots, 
in the multitude of thy mighty ones| Here begins a new strophe, 
as is seen from (1) the change of thought, for nmvs ‘> must go 
with the following rather than with the preceding lines, since 
(a) the reason for the disappointment expressed in "7 amd x has 
already been cited in Ye have ploughed, etc. ; (4) the 1 in Bxp 
is resumptive, pointing to an occasion or reason already given ; 
(2) the change of form from second plural to second singular. 
Nowack’s first objection (that the ground of the judgment in v." is 
by this assigned to something which is not elsewhere emphasized 
in Hosea) is insufficient, for this is (2) only another way of saying 


a ee ee 


* Hi., Che. t Ras., Ke., Wii., GAS., e¢ al, t We., Now. 
§ AV., Ke., Che., GAS, e¢ ai. || SEY, Dathe, Hi., Hd., Pu., Or, 
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that they no longer trust in Yahweh, and (4) exactly what Isaiah 
in his early sermons (2°*) emphasizes so strongly; while his 
second objection (that the idea of arrogant self-trust is incon- 
sistent with the actual weakness and hesitation of the time implied 
in their throwing themselves into the arms, now of Assyria, now 
of Egypt) is contradicted by Isaiah’s representation concerning 
Judah for the same period (cf. Is. 27). Cf. Wellhausen, who like- 
wise regards the lines as unauthentic. (3) The strophic structure, 
which with these lines makes a strophe of seven lines correspond- 
ing with the two preceding strophes. Volz* regards vs." 4 as a 
later insertion and v." as misplaced because (1) they interrupt the 
connection, breaking into the middle of a threat of punishment 
with a warning accompanied by a promise of deliverance to which 
no reference is made in the context; (2) the figure changes, — 
in y." Judah-Jacob is the animal engaged in agriculture, in v.” 
it is the sower ; (3) there are linguistic difficulties, ¢.g. 4DI%, which 
occurs only here in Hosea, and psx denote a right state of heart, 
the common meaning in late literature, while in Amos and Isaiah 
they refer to external, forensic righteousness ; this usage of "Bd is 
paralleled in Pr. 12° 2777; "19 199 seems more original in Je. 4 
than here; vw (v.”) is a late word; (4) there are echoes of 6° in 
si2° and say and in ai nym wind (following @). In reply to 
these objections, Nowack urges (1) that the original significance 
of vs.° is too uncertain to make the connection of v. with them 
certain, and (2) that the deeper significance of Px was doubtless 
known in early times. The reading, zm thy chariots (v.s.) (73273 
for J2772) rather than zz ¢hy way t (= in thy policy) is based 
upon (1) © (v.s.), Jerome, Syro-Hexaplar text ; (2) the parallelism 
thy heroes; (3) Ho. 14° Is. 27; (4) the demands of the entire con- 
text.—14. Therefore the tumult (of war) shall arise among thy 
peoples| The 3 with 5p may mean against (Ps. 27” Jb. 16° Mi. 7°) t 
or im, among.§ The tribes are understood as peoples (cf. Dt. 33° 
Ly. 21* Jo. 2°) ; but cf. the suggested emendation (v.s.) 7m thy 








* Pp. 33f.; cf. also Ru. who regards v.12 as having “no connection with its sur- 
roundings,” and as being made up of two fragments, the first of which may, perhaps, 
be restored by adding npx ‘4p DAvIN) after pn 1b. Ru. and Grimm, Lz¢, Ags. 
72. also reject v.12 i + Ke., Wii., AV., RV., ef ai. 

t So Ke., Wii., e¢ a7. § Umb., Sim., We., Now., GAS., e¢ ad. 
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cities, which is hardly necessary. On ‘wmu/t, cf. Am. 2? Is. be ie 
Je. 48 (sons of tumult = warriors). — And all thy fortresses shall 
be ruined| We cannot fail to note here another idea which Isaiah 
later develops (cf. 2°). The heroes and the fortified cities in 
which Israel had put her trust shall be laid waste. — 4s Shaman 
ruined Beth-arbel in the day of war] Both proper names have 
been the subject of many conjectures. Beth-arbel has been iden- 
tified (1) with the Assyrian Arbela on the Tigris,* but this was 
too far away to have produced so strong an impression on the 
Israelites ; (2) with Arbela near Pella ; + (3) with Arbela on the 
west of the Sea of Tiberias (cf. 1 Macc. 9°; Jos. Anz. XII. 11, 1; 
XIII. 15, 4);{ cf. the corresponding words in the versions 
(v.5.) ; @*, rendering Jerubdaal, interprets the passage of Zal- 
munna (Ju. chaps. 7 and 8).§ Shalman has been identified 
with (1) Shalmaneser IV., the name being abbreviated (cf. 
Coniah for Jehoiachin, Je. 22%% 37’) for the sake of rhythm, 
who became king 727 B.c. and besieged Samaria 724-722 ; || 
(2) Shalmaneser III., who made an expedition to Lebanon (the 
cedar-country) in 775 8. c. and to Damascus in 773-772, when he 
may have invaded the country across the Jordan ;§ (3) Salamanu, 
a Moabitish king, contemporaneous with Hosea, mentioned ** by 
Tiglathpileser as paying tribute stf (4) Zalmunna (z.s.) ; (5) the 
name of a North Arabian tribe who invaded the Negeb. {} To be 
noted further are the following points: (@) the name occurs in 
Arabian poetry and on a Palmyrene inscription; (4) the refer- 
ence is evidently to some great city and well-known king ; this 
would throw out the Moabitish Shalman and the Palestinian 
Arbela; (¢) the entire clause is a later insertion because the 
most reasonable supposition is that the reference is to an Assyrian 
king; but Hosea elsewhere speaks of the Assyrian king as son 
=™, and the king here spoken of would seem to be Shalmaneser IV., 
who lived after Hosea’s time; cf. Am.6% Steiner takes ms pabw 
BNOWN asa compound place-name, after the analogy of Abel beth- 








* Bich., Ew, t Hi., Or., Che. 

ft Hd., Pu., Schr., Ke., Now.; cf. Robinson, Bid. Res. IL. 399. 

§ Also Syr.-Hex., Old Latin, B, Horsley, Geiger, New. 

|| Ros., Umb., Pu., Hd., Ke., We. tr COZ.) Hal cf. Ru: 
TI Or. ** IT. R. 67,1, 60. tt Che. (CB,). 
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Maacah (2 S. 20%*) and Almon-beth-Diblathaim (Nu. 33**).— 
The mother being broken with the children] Cf. Gn. 32" 2 K. 8" 
Ps. 137°°.—15. Zhus shall I do to you, O house of Israel] 
This rendering adopts @’s mwys for mwy, it being impossible to 
find for =wy an appropriate subject;* also @’s Syn ma for 
Syma (cf. 6” 8°).¢ Various subjects for mwy have been given, e.g. 
Bethel, { Yahweh, § Shalmaneser ; || but-none of these is satisfac- 
tory. The reading of ©, B76 IopayA instead of ByOyd, has arisen 
according to some from the shortened InA ;f according to others 
from the fact that the two are synonymous.** — Because of the 
evil of your evil | t.e. your great wickedness, the doubled form ex- 
pressing intensity. — Jn the dawn utterly undone shall be the king 
of Israel | The king is to be cut off either (1) in the morning of 
his work, z.e. at the very beginning; ff or (2) in the morning 
dawn, when prosperity is once more to present itself; {{ or 
(3) as suddenly as comes the dawn after a night of slumber (cf. 
Ps. go*) ;§§ or (4) like the dawn (“nw5), Is. 58° ; ||| or (5) in 
the storm ("yw3).9Q The probability lies between (3) and (5). 


9. nyzn] With art., cf. a3; Ké. 295 6.—mby] = nbyy; for other cases of 
metathesis cf. a¢72 for v.32; myr for myn; nbnir for nnde.—10. ordNy] If MIT 
is retained, on 1 cf. K6. 415 3 on assimilation of », GK. 71; on = in pause, 
GK. 60@2.—apx] Circ. cl. Ephraim being a heifer, etc.—11. »n30x] For 
other examples of the old case-ending in ptcp., v. GK. 902; on »_ before 
prep. 5, K6. 2724; cf. 336~.— 71%] Very doubtful; only here and Is. 284 
Jb. 39”; cf. H. W. Hogg, ZB. 77; Vogelstein, Landwirtsch. in Pal. 36.— 
12. x5] On 5 here and in 1155, GK. 117”; K6. 289.—1...1912] Here 
and Je. 43 with cogn. acc.; the only other occurrence Pr, 1378, —wy1b] = geni- 
tive; cf. 2K. 5% Ps, 102!* Ec. 325; Ko. 281 2, 4002. — 18. andi] Chiastic, 
Ké. 339 f; on nq, Ko. 2874; GK. 90g. — 14. oxpr] On the full (and rare) 
writing of 4, GK. 94, 72a, 23g.— wr] Cf. Massoretic note; really a Qal 
pass. (GK. 53 4; Béttcher, 906; Barth, Festschrift 2. Jubilium Hildesheimer, 
(1890) pp. 145 ff.), though commonly called Hoph.; only here and Is. 33!.— 
sw 2] Inf. with subj. and obj. —d»32 by ox] Circ. cl. GK. 156¢; cf. K6. 402 2, 
by = together with, GK. 119 aa, hote 3; cf. Gn. 32%,—pdonyn nyn] After 
analogy of Holy of Holies, Song of Songs ; GK. 1337; K6. 30923 but cf. sugg. 
of dittog. (v.s.); on ~ retained after removal of tone, GK. 25 e. —nn 3] Niph. 
inf. abs. intensive. 
SS 

* We., Gr., Now. || Hes. Ti Ke; §§ Che. 
+ Oort, We., Gr., Now. { Cf. Baudissin, Red, I. 39. |||] Oort, Gr. 
t AV., Rashi, Wii. § Ew. ** Marck. ft Bauer,Hi. ‘Il We. 
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§ 15. Israel a child; Yahweh his father, with all the love 
of a father, even in the face of ingratitude and desertion. 
11+”, J called Israel out of Egypt, but he wandered away from 
me, rendering worship to other gods (*”). And yet it was I who 
brought him up, teaching him to walk, carrying him in my arms ; 
leading him kindly, treating him mercifully, gently feeding him (**). 
He must go back to Egypt, or take Assyria as his king, for he has 
cast me off (and the sword shall consume him for his bad policy) ; 

. (*“). But how can I give him up to destruction like 
Admah or Zeboim! For I am God and not man. My voice, 


like that of a lion in the distance, will call them to return (?) 
CEE); 


This piece is made up of four strophes, each of six or seven lines, having 
the trimeter movement. The first strophe (1-”) describes Israel’s rebellious 
attitude toward his father, Yahweh. The second (3: *) pictures, in contrast, 
the loving and fatherly attitude of Yahweh toward Israel. The third (*7) 
declares that he must go into a foreign land, his cities be destroyed, etc. 
The fourth (8 9%.10¢.) depicts the agony of the father, who, indeed, is unable 
to give up the son thus condemned to destruction and to exile, and con- 
sequently sends forth the summons which calls him back. The following 


parts are from a later hand: (1) wa mnd>) (v.6); (2) the closing section 
(vs.8>- 94.108. 11), 


XI. 1-4. Lsrael has wandered away from Vahweh, although 
he cared for him most tenderly. 


1. 335] G 7a rékva adro§ = 1335; so © (so also Val. Gu., Marti). 
2. vids wou (so S); 0. (éxddera) avdrdv vidy wou. Wk. 132-1 (Untersuch. 182; 
so Ru., Che. Zxp. Nov. ’97, p. 365; Hal.). Gr.12 +. Oort, 925. Read, with 
We., *22 %, ‘> belonging to yv.2 (so Now.2),—2. wp] G Kabos berekd deca, 

= »x7p3 (so also Oort, Wk1., Val., Gu., Ru., Loft., GAS., Oet., Hal., Che. (C&.), 
Marti); % also inserts >. Read, with We., »8p, with 12 from v.41, Gr. Ww 
wap. Oort (Zm.) ‘nNAp. —omion] Read on 257, with &, é« mpoodmov pov 
(so %, Mich., Dathe, Bauer, Oort, We., Val., Gr., Gu., GAS., Now., Oet., 
Hal., Che. CB.; Marti). Wk. »399, omitting on as dittog. of ond (Unter- 
such. 182; so Ru., Loft., Oort (Zm.)).—8. onpnd sndann] @ cuverddica; 


2. éradaywyour; 0, kara rbdas; & “r=. Gr.’ % sndan. Oort and Hal. 


yndann. — onp] Read, with G, dvédaBor adrédy, ons (so also Ew., Umb., Olsh. 
(§ 232@), St., Or., Che., Oort (727. and Em.), We., Ru., Gu., Loft., Now., 
Oet., Marti). Hal. see or ynnp>. Gr. DAN. — nym by] @SP have suff. 
of Ist p. (so also Dathe, Or., Oort (7/7. and Em.), We., Gr., Ru., Gu., Loft., 
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GAS., Now., Oet., Hal., Che. CB., Marti); @ also makes noun sg. —odnxbr] 
Now. sugg. 09773 or opp (cf. We. and Is. 12). Gr. one. —4, an] 
G Siapopg = ban, with Aramaic force (Vol.).— 5x] Gr. (Psalmen, 144), In, 
cf. We. (so Ru.; Che. Zxp. Nov.’97, p. 365; Now.”, cf. Marti). Gr. (Zm.) sugg. 
Dep or DDI (so Ru.; cf. Che. Zxp.).—nanx] G dyarjoeds wou = ane. 
Ru. adds here, »2 yD"), on the basis of 2. évouloOnv. — mK] Ru. WAX NX Da, 
foll. GA kal éye €rouat.— orb] Oort, 5, —on nN] & ws parl{wv &vOpwros 
=wyp2 (so also Houtsma, Ru.) or 07% n2n2 (Vol.; so Marti); Arab. =as a 
man smiting. Read, with %, sg. on (so also Oort (727. and Em.), Gr., 
Val., Gu., Now., Hal.); "A. as atpwv; 2. as 6 émidels.—by] GT om. (so 
Ru.).—%y] Read, with %, yp (so also Oort (747. and Em.), Val., Now., 
Oet., Hal.). Ru. om.—amn?] G ras ciayédvas atrod. Houtsma, nb (so 
Oort, Val., Gu.). Oet. opynd or onnd. Hal. oan>.— bx oxy] G kab em 
BrtPouar (= 038), so also Houtsma, Oort, Val.) mpos atréyv; "A. Kal xduva 
mpds adrév; similarly 2, 0.; % ors Dloifo=omby ow. Ru. by wan. 

Read, with Hi., oxy (so Stn. We., Gu., Now., Hal.). Scholz, ox) (so Oet., 

Now.?, Marti). — box] @ dvvjooua; *A. Bpduara; D. rpophv; 8. Bp&ouv; 
S$ aXSslo= rn. Oort (747. and Em.), vows. Gr. bap. Ru. doe. 

Val. 5:51), Hal. bay. Marti, 9 Sawy.— 5. xb] Read %, with @ air@, and 
join to v4 (so Dathe, Ma., Bockel, Eich., Houtsma, Gchold We., Val., Gu., 
Ru., GAS., Now., Oet.). Gr. sugg. x5n (cf. Or.). Oort (Zm.) om. — a] 
@ cargknoey=3e»; SC =pl.; so one cod. of Kenn.; three codd. have 
aws.— prs ox] G “Edpdiyw év = 32 oN. — NI] Ru. ann; cf. Now.’s sugg. 
that it is the remnant of a vb. of which 12bn was obj. Gr. m.—125n] 
& pl. suff. Between ws and 125p xv, Hal. inserts mm 1 qb» x5, and trans- 
fers 35 wNn 1D to the end of v.°, 


1. When Israel was young, then I came to love him] As 
before (cf. 9” 10°), the prophet goes back to Israel’s earliest days 
— this time (cf. 2? in which the national existence dates from the 
wandering in the wilderness) to the sojourn in Egypt. In 2” 
this same period is designated as the days of his youth. It was 
at this period that Yahweh fell to liking him. The verb SmAN is 
inchoative ;* cf. ¥2¥, 9%. °3 is temporal, not causal. “Ww is very 
indefinite, including any age from youngest childhood (cf. "w27 
“wi, 1 S. 1”) to some degree of maturity (Gn. 34” 1 K. 20% 
1 S. 30”); but in its use here of the nation, it is evidently in- 
tended of the child age. This representation of Israel as a man 
—at one time young (as here), at another with gray hairs (7°) — 
is very striking. — And out of Egypt I called him| The fAT here 





* Hi., We., GAS., Hal.; but, on contrary, Wii. 
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presents serious difficulties of text and interpretation ; viz. (1) 155, 
my son, implies a call out of Egypt to become Yahweh’s son; but 
in Ex. 4” Dt. 14" Je. 3” 31°”, the standard passages for this 
idea, no such statement occurs, he is already represented as 
Yahweh’s son;* (2) Hosea everywhere represents Israel and 
Yahweh as husband and wife, not as eas and sonf (but cf. 
vs.°*) ; (3)_@ and © read “his sons”; (4) difficulties in con- 

nection with v2 (v.i.). fi. In view of these difficulties, the following 
renderings have been made: (1) and called my son out of 
Egypt, but this does not do justice to the preposition ; (2) and 
-L called him to be my son,§ but v.s.; (3) and out of Egypt 

L called his sons, || following © and @, but this is inconsistent with 
“yo as used of Dxw; (4) and out of Egypt I called him (read- 
ing “> %5 instead of 25 and taking “> with following verse) ; 
this is to be preferred. The use of this phrase in Matthew 2% 
has been understood (1) to determine the meaning of Hosea’s 
words as predictive of the Messiah ; ** (2) to represent Israel as 
a type of Christ ; +f (3) to furnish an illustration of the historical 
event which the evangelist was describing.tt This, however, is 
but one of many instances in which the N. T. interpretation 
has proceeded upon lines other than those which may be called 
historical. —2. Zhe more I called them, the farther they went 
away from me| This reading rests upon a text, in which, (1) “3 
(v.s.) has been substituted for 3 and ‘Nnp for wp (cf. 6), 
= according to my calling; (2) according to @, amEs has been 
separated into 55 ‘38 (cf. $). The ordinary text, they called 
them, so they went from them, (1) has nothing to which ,> may 
correspond, although in AV. and most translations this is supplied ; 
(2) leaves the subject (prophets, §§$ or idols, || | all agencies Jf) 
unexpressed, thus giving rise to unnecessary confusion ; (3) re- 
quires the 57 of p75 to be the prophets (subject of 175) though 
the 95 of ond is Israel,—all of which is inconceivable. This, 
then, is Yahweh’s ground of complaint, that with every new effort 
made by him through the prophets of Berea centuries, Israel 
became more and more hardened (Is. 6” Je. 7%). If this were 





¥* We., Now. § GAS. ** Hux. §§ Cal., Ew. 
+ Now. || Now. tt Meyer, Broadus, Weiss. |||] Eich. 
f AV., RV. I We, tt Kiibel, 1 Pu, 
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true, why should the work of the prophets have been continued? 
“Tt kept up a church within the nation, and it developed ideas 
which bore fruit in due time”? (Cheyne). But was it true? No; 
for, as a matter of fact, Israel was making progress all the time. 
Every century was raising Israel farther and farther away from the 
heathenism on every side, and preparing the nation for the time 
when the great doctrine of monotheism could and would be ac- 
cepted. The prophet’s statement, thus placed in Yahweh’s mouth, 
must be judged from the prophet’s own point of view at the time 
of utterance, and not from the larger point of view gained in the 
comparative study of centuries of history. — 7hey kept sacrificing 
to the Baalim, making offerings to images| Cf. 2°. These are 
details of the departure. The Baalim and the images (wood, 
metal, stone) of 2 K. 17" Dt. 7” are the same, viz. the calves 
at Dan and Bethel. The imperfects are frequentative, expressing 
customary action. —3. Vet zt was I who taught Ephraim to walk, 
taking them up in my arms| The “I” is in contrast with the 
Baalim, and introduces another description of Yahweh’s exhibi- 
tion of paternal love. Here again @, reading onpx (v.s.) and 
my arms, furnishes a better text. Only Ephraim is in the mind 
of the prophet, although he is speaking of a time when Ephraim 
and Judah were together. Teaching them to walk = keeping 
them on their feet; z.e. directing in a providential way their foot- 
steps. To this is added taking them up in my arms, another term 
expressing paternal fondness and care, exercised when the child 
is weary (cf. Is. 63° Dt. 1° 32"). The rendering of fAT he 
took them up has been interpreted of Moses.* — But they did not 
know that I healed (?) them| Another reproachful touch; for, 
notwithstanding all that Yahweh did, they failed to recognize his 
presence and participation. The figure of “healing” is common 
in Hosea (5% 6 71; cf. Ex. 15%), but it does not seem in place 
here, unless, perhaps, we supply the thought, f when they fell and 
hurt themselves in their learning to walk. Wellhausen regards 
DuMND. as a disturbing element; Nowack suggests that “I reared 
them” (Is. 1”) might have been expected; the suggestion of 
Graetz, “I redeemed them,” is not bad.—4. With the cords of a 





* Rashi, Ki., Sim. t GAS. 


man I would (or used to) draw them] The figure, as Hebrew 
usage permits, now changes, and it goes back to that of the 
“team of bullocks, in charge of a kind driver. Israel are no 
longer the wanton young cattle of the previous chapter (10”) 
which need the yoke firmly fastened on the neck, but a team of 
toiling oxen mounting some steep road.” * The driver, Yahweh, 
uses cords of a man not cords of a heifer; 1.2. cords adapted to 
men, such as men could bear. — With bands of love| A parallel 
member interpreting on5%; the first time the word “ human” is 
made synonymous with “love.” ¢ It is a tempting opportunity to 
suggest a gloss t inserted to make clear the difficult phrase 7x “=n, 
but the thought may well be attributed to the prophet himself, and 
not to a later reader.— And [was to them as one who “Lifts up the 
yoke from upon their jaws| This continues S>7=x. The particu- 
lar action here described is somewhat obscure, because of our 
lack of knowledge of the form of ancient yokes ; but the general 
sense is clear. The driver so disposes the yoke as to afford relief 
to the animal, perhaps while eating, perhaps while resting. The 
singular, os (= “ft up, not fake away § nor day upon |), is to be 
adopted with © and & (v.s.) instead of-the plural, AE. 5yn is 
better read bye with &. Strangely enough, G omits 5b, yoke. 
For jaws, cf. Ju. 15%" Dt. 18° Jb. 41? Is. 30%; cf. also the proper 
name ‘n> nn, Ju. 157. Halévy’s “ shoulders ” for “jaws” is un- 
necessary. — And I inclined unto him and would give him to eat | 
For o}, read ox); the object my car being implied. Others 
have taken this to be the adverb && = gently ; cf. 1 K. 217 2 S. 18° 
Is. 8° Gn. 33 Jb. 15"; ** but the construction thus abtained is 
harsh beyond measure. © reads ws, and makes sx Hiph. of 
51, “to be able.” In either case the figure is that of one ap- 
proaching his people with food in a most indulgent and com- 
passionate manner. The Nb of v.’ is to be read % and joined to 
the end of v.* with ©. 


1. -y2] Predic., though noun precedes.— 1381] 1= and so; on form 
of anx, GK. 68 f—13] For 133, literally according to the Sufficiency, Or 
abundance of; cf. Dt. 252 Ne. 58; the more usual correlative of }> is WwX>.— 





= GAS. + Ew. t Now. § Or. || Bauer, Béckel, 
§] Hi., Sim., We., Now. ** Ma., Hes., Ew., Umb., Ke., Che., GAS. 
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2. S wwnp] Call zo a person, cf. 1 K. 182 Lv. 9!; also with x, Gn. 3° Ps. 504; 
even without a preposition, Gn. 271. —}>] = so = in the same proportion; here, 
either without the preceding ws> (cf. other cases of omission, Is. 55° Je. 3? 
Ps, 48°; K6. 37120), or with 79 instead of wea (w.s.). Cf. the use of other par- 
ticles for 72, viz. 13, 732, NN12. — ywp*] On pl. end, j1-, GK. 47 m. — 8. ndaan] 
A Taph‘él; ze. a causative with n preformative, denominative from ban, foot; 
other cases are Mann», Je. 12° 22); oynnn, Ezra 47; GK. 55 2; K6. 11.1. p. 380; 
but against the existence of such a stem, Barth, V2. p. 279.—o9xd] 5 
here probably sign of acc., but this usage is very rare indeed in so early an 
author; K6. 289@.—onp] Corrupt for onpx; but cf. GK. 1972, 66g.— 
4, S28] Hiph. of 998; 6 = é, GK. 682; K6. IL. i. p. 544. —vowpx] J would, 
or sought to, draw them; K6. 181. —7378] Elsewhere of God’s love for Israel, 
Je. 313 Is. 639 Zp. 317.— vx1] So, rather than ux); apocopation of mux; cf. 
Jb. 23! Je. 15°. “Cf. Che.’s emendations on vs.t4 in 2A. col. 2826, and his 
additional ones in CB&., which involve Jerahmeel here as everywhere. 


5-11. Lsrael must be punished by going into exile, and yet how 
can I, Vahweh, execute the punishment? 


5. wxn] G sg. (so also Oort (Zm.)).— aw] &. peravojiea. — 6. nbm] 
G cal pobérnoev, and S bout? pod, both derive from nbn = be sick ; 
D. kal rpavyarice; HW coepit. Gr. 792) or mbbay (cf. Je. 2319 30%), Marti 
om. as corruption of Anbs.—nnb] G kal carémavoey = 9) (Vol.); Z. kal 
cuvredécer. Om. as corrupt dittog. of abm.— 13] @ év rats xepoly adrod 
=a; ch; 2. rods Bpaxlovas abrod ; D electos gus; © wna. Read, 
with We., wny2 (so Marti). Gr. sugg. 1372 (so Oet.) or ymvn2. Scholz, sy3. 
Gardner, 133. — bax] @ kal pdyorra; so B; 2. karavardoer Oet. onbon. 
Gardner, pibox), taking first » of “yop as vb. suff. — omnryon] Ru. omnsya. 
Oort (ZAT. and Em.), omy (so Val., Gu.). Gr, oayniny (La. 138), 
Read, with We. and Now., omq372 (cf. Marti).—7. ‘o] G kal 6 dads 
abrod = tpy.— DNrbn] G Z. émixpepduevos = xibn; DW pendebit. Oet. ada 
or Ndn, which is to be adopted (cf. Now.?). Marti, Dn). — awe] (i) é 
Ths ‘carouxlas aro = 13v1D> (Vol.) or nawnp (Now.). ‘A. 77 émior pooh 
pov; O. els émiorpophy atrod; 2. els Td eriorpéperv mpbs we; 2B woos. 
Gr. wav. Oort (Zm.), nawn>. Oet. vnawyp or wp2, which is to be 
adopted. Marti, prasy7ox. — dy bs] G kal 6 beds ert = dy 78: A. kal pos 
tvyév; 9. els Suysy; >. fuyds 66; PB jugum autem —all reading by (so also 
Cort, Oet.). % laf = dy dx (Seb.; so also Gr.). Read, with Oet., > dx. 
Ru. byan bx1 (so Marti, Rel. 147). Hal. oy by. Miller (SA. 1904, p. 126), 
by Cae Np] G ra rlua avrob = wp; "A, 0. karéoer adrov; Z. ouvayry}- 
cer aire; BH imponetur eis; % 3 pl. without suff. or with suff. taken as subj. 
of foll. vb. Read anynpy. Gr. sm) wap. Ru. 897 NIP Marti (Fel. 147), 
yap. Oct. wAADSY. — DIY xb a] G OvpwOhoeras, Kal ov a wWdon adrov 
= npp Nd mam (Vol.); 2. 600, bs ovk apOjoerar; D simul, guod non 
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auferetur, reading \) as a passive; % yaud2D flo \pucl Lipte, taking +m 
as adv. and joining with preceding. Read spnyy bin sin. Gr. apn xdy am; 
cf. Ru.soqy, Oort and Hal. opin, Oet. oor xb ow. —8. Jane pr] S Lou] 
pen]. — Jun] G brepacrid cov; ’A. Shy kukrddbow ce; O. ddoraow oe; 
Z. éxddow ce; | 7a wex; S yes. Hal. 47328 or 1DvN.— ADIN] G joins 
with foll. vb. —qowx] % om.—1m] G é 76 atré (cf. 27); 2. év rovTw; 
D pariter. — 7023] Gr. on. — ww] Read ‘pn, with ©. ra omddyxva 
Tod éddous pov, and S uSaud (so also We., Gr., Ru., Now., Oet., Marti); cf. 
Gn. 43° 1 K. 3% Lk, 2432. —9. pn] G cara rhy dpyjv. Read, with Gr., ))7n9. 
— 21x] G éycarahiaw=a1ys (Schleusner), or xwx (Vol.).— 3279p3] 3S joins 
with wx xo. Hal. ‘3973. — ya srax xby] Read, with Volz (p. 34) and Now., 
ay» ow xbi, the last word being joined to v. One cod. of de R. wy2. 
Houbigant, wy. St. >y2b (so Oort (#7. and Em.), Val. Oet.). Marti 
(Rel. 133), Vyax xd). We. and GAS. spas AMS x7. Ru. and We.? syax why 
(so Marti). —10. nx] Oort (747. and Em.), qrns, joined with v.2 (so 
Val., Ru., We). Volz and Now. »yx>.—12] G opedcouar = 75x (s0 also 
Ru.). Oort, 74» (so Val., We.’), Om., with Volz and Now., as gloss, — 
anw»] “A. pl.; % = adjectival impf. Ru. INvN. — Nw) $1719] Omitted in 
Lucian’s text, in three codd. of Kenn., and in three of de R. (so also Ru., Oet.). 
—odn 03] & rékva vddrwy =o 2; S= oyp da. Ru. dav 22. Gr. 
Dpyp “a. Che. (ZB. s.v. “ Javan”), DINP O32. Now. o> »xp 093 (cf. Is. 1111), 
Oort (Em.), 0 22. Oet. om. “dD “2 WM) as a corrupt repetition of 
the first three words of v.!. Hal. adds hsm after oO in view of the 
parallel “ Egypt” and “ Assyria” in v.. Miller (loc. ctt.), mp 132. Marti, 
yp 093,— 11. a] BH avolabunt, but in v.19 formidabunt. Oect. TW 
anawin)] G droxaracrjiow = maw. & el yeato = onavin (Seb.). 
Read, with Gr., ona viny (so Now., Oort (Zm.), Oet., Marti). —amna dy] 
E onsale, probably corrupted from coo (Seb.). Now. ‘nay (so 
Oort (Zm.), Oet.). 


5. He must return to the land of Egypt] Cf. 8% 9%# 114, The 
prophets had both Egypt and Assyria in mind as places of exile; 
both powers are constantly threatening invasion ; cf. Is. rm 2 se 
dictions are made of restoration from both countries (ch Is. a3" 
Mi. 7”). The sense here is perfectly clear, whether it is obtained 
(1) by transferring x5 = 5 to the preceding verse (v.s.), or 
(2) by using x5 interrogatively, Sha he not return ?* but the 
latter is hardly consistent with the following clause. The prophet 
does not intend here to say that the people’s desire to be free 
from Assyria’s influence, and to go back to Egypt (to be in alli- 


ance with Egypt) is not to be realized, for this was never true 
re eT ee 
* Mau., Schré., Ew., Or, t Jer., Ros., Hes, 
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of the entire people, as this statement would indicate. Nor may 
we take this reference to Egypt literally, and the others, cited 
above, merely as types of a place of exile.* — Or Assyria will be 
his king| The use of 837 in this connection is difficult. Nowack 
suggests that it is the survival of a verbal form; perhaps 7 (v.s.) 
is to be accepted. Halévy’s insertion is far wide of the mark. — 
Lor they have refused to return (to me)| The poet plays with aw ; 
Israel must zum back to Egypt, because they have refused to surn 
(z.e.to me). This refusal has been shown in the nation’s attitude, 
on the one hand towards the prophets, and on the other towards 
Baalism. —6. And so the sword will whirl in their cities] The ‘is 
consecutive ; the reference is to the coming devastation, in which 
the sword, the chief instrument of destruction, is represented as 
twisting or whirling about in their cities as a person (cf. Ez. 14” 
Gn. 3%).— And will destroy their branches] These words have 
probably crept into the text in explanation of the words in the 
preceding line. The word “53 has been taken of (1) branches, 
the suffix referring to Ephraim, the whole being the figure of a 
tree (cf. 9% %*),+ but this is hardly appropriate in this connec- 
tion; (2) great ones, princes of the land,{ or his chosen ones,§ 
or his sons ; || (3) hands, 3; (4) his bars (Je. 51), z.e. the for- 
tresses (cf. Na. 3% Mi. 5°) which protect the land ;{ (5) AZag?, i.e. 
false prophets.** But in view of the uncalled-for change of figure, 
it is better to understand 13 as a modification of mys, and mnbd> 
of =5n, and to drop out the entire clause.tt This is in harmony 
with the strophic structure. — And will devour them in their for- 
tresses| This clause furnishes the parallel for and the sword will 
whirl in their cities. In this rendering aa™23/5 is substituted for 
ponixyi, because the latter gives no satisfactory sense, or the 
first may be attached to the preceding verb (v.s.).— 7. And 
my people having wearied me with their rebellions, unto the yoke 
(i.e. captivity) Yahweh will appoint them, since he has ceased to 
love them] For text, v.s. This verse is declared wholly cor- 
rupt by modern commentators.{{ Of the verse as given in 





* Ke,, Wii. t DG, Rashi, Bockel, 7hes. { Hes., Ew., Wii., Che., BDB. 

+ AE., Ki., Hi. § Gr. || Gardner. ** Hal. 

tt We., Now.; cf. GAS., who suggests that v.6 may be an insertion, in view of 
corrupt text, and the fact that it weakens the climax of v.5, tt We., Now. 
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FAT, Nowack says in substance: While a representation of 
Israel’s sin must be expected, ‘wn oxtbm makes no sense; the 
expression “call upward”’ is extraordinary in the sense of calling 
to repentance, and the lack of an object after os is unusual. 
With the thought of this line, cf. Is. 7%. On the reading 34x75" 
instead of sAN7>*, ze. Hiph. of x3p = m7), cf. the exact equivalent 
in Je. 32%, “ and thou causest this evil to fall upon them”; 
also Nu. 35". The*of sm is the remnant of 17 lost because of 
the preceding suffix, th with the 5 of x5 = 55m; for om read 
Yarm> zo love him* For parallel expressions, cf. 4° 9¥. 


V.7@ has been rendered by others as follows: (1) My people are fastened 
to defection (Cal.); (2) Since my people inclineth in order to fall away from 
me (Ew.); (3) My people is bent upon apostasy from me (Ke.; cf. AV., 
RV., Or.); (4) And my people is in doubt whether to turn to my law (€); 
(5) And his people is suspended from its dwelling (@; cf. BH); (6) My 
people is hung up; ze. is crucified, by the revolt from me (Oort); (7) My 
people is weary because of its revoltings (Oet.); (8) My people have a bias 
to turn from me (GAS.); (9) My people persists in its rebellion against 
me (Hal.); (10) And my people has joined itself to idols (Marti). V.7%« 
has been rendered by others as follows: (1) Upwards it is called; never- 
theless it striveth not upwards (Ew.); (2) One calls it to the yoke (of 
the law) but no one takes the yoke upon himself (Mich.); (3) They call 
them to him on high; no one raises up himself (Cal.); (4) And unto the 
Baal (cf. Sellin, Beitrage Il. 306, who thinks ‘ya impossible in view of x 
opm) he calls; he does not pity him at all (Ru.); (5) And unto God they 
call; he is angry; he pities them not (Gr.); (6) And though they (the 
prophets) call them upwards, none of them can lift them (GAS.); (7) To 
a yoke will one call (or bind) him, which no one afterwards shall take away 
(Oet.); (8) Unanimously they call the most high God, Lo-Yeromam, i.e. he 
who should not be exalted (Hal.); (9) And they all meet the Baalim (Marti, 
Dodchapropheton ; cf. Rel. 147, note); (10) And even if they should all 
together, even to the suckling, call upon him, he would not lift them up 
(Miller). The case is certainly a desperate one. Perhaps the suggestion 
given above is as satisfactory as any that has been offered. 


8. How can I give thee up, O Ephraim!| Here begins the 
struggle in the prophet’s mind between what seems to be the 
demand of justice and the claim of love. The How is exclama- 
tory} and not interrogative;{ it carries with it the negative 
rE eee 

* Cf. Gr., Ru. + Wii, Or. t Umb, 
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force: there is no way in which I can give thee up; it is impossi- 
ble (cf. Gn. 39° 44° Is. 20° Ps. 1374).— How can I surrender 
thee, O Israel/| A poetic repetition of the former line in which 
ja, further defining jn3, expresses the idea of “ deliver into the 
hands of an enemy” (cf. Gn. 14”), a surrender (as in &.), nota 
deliverance (as in © and ’A.).— How can I make thee as Admah ! 
How can I place thee as Zeboitm | These cities were associated 
with Sodom and Gomorrah (cf. Gn. 147%, but the statement in 
that passage is probably based upon this*) ; cf. Dt. 29” Je. 49% 
Mt. 10” Lk. 10”; but Hosea, like the author of Dt. 29%, has 
sources of his own on which he draws for information concerning 
this catastrophe, z.e. sources other than Gn. 19 (v.2.). Amos and 
Isaiah use Sodom and Gomorrah in this same way (cf. Am. 4" 
Is. 1°* 3° 13). It is better, in accord with the parallelism, to 
take Ma7K> with what precedes than (cf. ®) with what follows. 
The JS is expressed only twice, viz. in the first and third lines, 
being omitted in the second and fourth, thus giving us a beautiful 
example of the elegiac measure, 3+ 2, 3+ 2.—My heart is 
turned upon me| This and the three lines following (vs.8*%*) 
are evidently late (v.s.). The thought of surrendering Ephraim 
produces paroxysms of sympathetic feeling in the divine breast. 
George Adam Smith (p. 297) says, “There follows the greatest 
passage in Hosea, —deepest, if not highest, of his book—the 
breaking forth of that exhaustless mercy of the Most High which 
no sin of man can bar back nor wear out.” On the phrase 
upon me (ov), within me, cf. 1 S. 25% Je. 8%. On 4pm, of the 
heart turned in sorrow, La. 1”.— My compassions grow hot to- 
gether| aim} occurs elsewhere (Is. 57 and Zc. 1”) only in the 
sense of comfort; consequently “ant, my compassions (cf. 2” 
Am. 1”) is suggested { as a better reading here. “> in Niph’al 
occurs elsewhere only with ovwnn (Gn. 43” 1 K. 3%; cf. also 
Lk. 247), and once with wtp, skim (La. 5"). Light upon the 
meaning of the root is obtained from the modern Syriac, kemr, 
Jermentation.§ T= nds, begins the clause with emphasis (cf. 
v.’; also Dt. 33° Ps. 41°).—9. 2 will not act according to the 








* Cf, Kue., We., Sta., Co., Bu., Bacon, WkI., Ball, Che., and Gunkel, who make 


Gn, 14 later than P. t We. 
{ We., Ru., Now. § Wetzstein, ZDPV. XIV. (1891), 6. 
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Jierceness of my anger| Cf. 1 S. 28% This follows the strong 
expression of sympathy (v.°”), and is only another way of saying 
what has been said in 8% So close is the connection between °* 
and °* (the expression of compassion, and the determination, in 
consequence, not to carry out his purpose of destruction), and so 
complete a parallel does this furnish for §* and *® (7 cannot give 
thee up, because I am God and not man) that *® and °* are best 
treated as an insertion of a later writer.*—JZ will not turn to 
destroy Ephraim] Cf.2". This has been thought to mean: (1) I 
will not turn from pity to destroy Ephraim; (2) I will not again 
destroy Ephraim ;{ (3) I will not bring back Ephraim to noth- 
ing.§ In any case, the expression is a confession of inability to 
do the thing it has been asserted he would do. — For God am J, 
and not man] z.e. divine and not human (cf. Nu. 23). God 
may have sympathy and compassion; he may have still other 
human attributes, ¢.g. anger; but this anger may not divert 
Yahweh, as it might divert a man, from the execution of a well- 
considered purpose. — Holy in the midst of thee] t.e. holy in a 
truly ethical sense.— And not human] SAT reads, and J will 
not enter into the city; || but this means nothing (cf. Ex. 20%) ; 
it has been interpreted (1) any other city; (2) I am not one 
of those who live in a city, z.e. a man (cf. 2 Ch. 6%) ;** (3) of 
the omnipresence of Yahweh, occupying no space ;ft (4) of the 
thought that Yahweh’s presence in a town must bring punish- 
ment.{{ None of these being satisfactory, it has been suggested 
(x) to read Wy = hate, terror, from “Ww Zo boil (cf. Je. 158; cf. 
Rashi on 1 S. 28") ;§§ (2) to read -wab, yet Z come not to con- 
sume ;||\| (3) to read -va5 sas xb, Zam not willing to consume; 44 
(4) to read qyins “ys, joining first word of v., with a slight 
change, to v.? (cf. 1 K. 14 16° 217) ; *** (5) to read DUN man, 
for NaN, and close the verse with this, thus securing a perfect 
parallelism (cf. Is. 31°). ¢¢+ This last suggestion seems, perhaps, 








* Now.; cf. We.3. ee {] Rashi, 
{ AV., RV., Or., We., Now., Hal. ** Jer.; Lowth, De sacra poesie, 242, 
§ Che. +t Stuck. 


|| Marck, Stuck, Ros., Hi., Pu., e¢ ad. pom eee 
§§ Schré., Dathe, Eich., Mau., Ew., Umb., Sim., Ke., Wii, Or. 
I||| St., Che., GAS. T1 We. *** Oort, Val. tH Volz, Now. 
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the most plausible, and may be adopted. —10. Yahweh will cry 
like a ion| This is based on Volz’s emendation,* which takes "p35, 
last word of v.°, and “ns, first word of v., with mim, reading 
m x2 apo. The 125° following m7 is a gloss from the hand 
of some one attempting to improve the passage in order to 
make sense of it. This roar, like that of the lion calling together 
its young, is the summons of Yahweh to the scattered people 
tolretum™= (Am. 2° 3° Je. 25%). In Is. 27% the.summions’ is 
conveyed by means of a great trumpet. A different figure is 
employed in Ho. 5% and 13’. The remainder of v.”, together 
with "4, is from a later hand, explaining and amplifying the force 
and significance of the summons to return. The ve/urn is one 
of the most common and significant elements in the prophets’ 
descriptions of the glorious future (cf. Is. 11°” 27% 43° Je. 3% 
Am. 9" Mi. 7” Zc. 10”). As a matter of fact, “i, 40 grow/, roar, 
occurs only in Je. 51%, where, as here (if this emendation is 
adopted), axw is the corresponding word in the parallel line. 
Other treatments of these words (v.s.) are: (1) Z will go, lke a 
lion I will roar,t joining “ns with v.®, and omitting m1"; (2) Yah- 
weh will go, like a lion he will roar; t also joining “NX to v.?. — 
As a lion he will roar, yea, he himself will roar, and there shall 
come hurriedly ...| Once more, with greater emphasis than be- 
fore, the thought of the summons and the return is repeated. 
Here emphasis is placed on the fact that Yahweh himself will 
send the summons, § and there will come hurriedly (7.e. eagerly, 
tremblingly ; cf. 3° (am), Ps. 18% (ann)) ; who? whence? Ac- 
cording to fAT, sons from the sea, 7.e. faithful Israelites || (or also 
the heathen J) from the west (@ children of water, v.s.) ; the west 
being (perhaps 5% = 0° "sn, Is. 117’) “the same as ‘the islands 
(or coastlands) of the sea’ in the latter part of Isaiah, except that 
Hosea’s knowledge of the coasts and islands of the western sea 
would be much vaguer than that of his fellow-prophet ’”’ (Cheyne). 
But how can the Israelites be called 55 in this connection, and 
how can they come from the west when they have been repre- 
sented as living in Egypt and Assyria? The reading Dawn, from 





* Adopted by Now. t Ru. t Oort. 
§ In six Mss. of Kenn, and de R. axw) x10 99 is lacking. 
|| Wii, Che. q Hes, 
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their captivity,* would make good sense, but has no real basis. 
Perhaps it is necessary here, as in some other cases, to acknowl- 
edge our inability to meet the difficulties, and to leave the subject 
of t3m untranslated.t These words have been emended variously 
(v.s.)3 eg. (1) my children from their captivity; { (2) sons 
from Aram,;§ (3) sons from the nations ;\| (4) sons from the 
west and from the north; (5) my sons from the west;** 
(6) builders from the west.t{ —11. They shall come hurriedly, Like 
sparrows, from Egypt, and like doves from the land of Assyria] 
The birds represent the speed {tf (cf. Ps. 55° Is. 60%) with which 
they come, not the timidity and faint-heartedness ; §§ cf. 7", in 
which the stupidity or foolishness of the dove is made a point 
of comparison. || || — Azad 7 will bring them back to their houses | 
Cf. Je. 32. This rendering {{ really represents o'nin‘w instead 
of fA onsawin, which means J will cause them to dwell.*** — 
It is the declaration of Yahweh| These words are questioned by 
Nowack, since they occur elsewhere in Hosea only in verses that 
are unauthentic or suspicious (2%"*), The closing verses of 
this chapter (vs.8*°* >") are probably late,t+t+ because (1) they 
introduce an element of promise in the middle of a series of 
threats, there being no preparation for this word of promise and 
no reference to it in the following context; cf. also chap. 14, 
where a promise appears, although introduced in a wholly 
different way; (2) the expression, “I will not again destroy 
Ephraim,” is explicable only at a time after Ephraim has experi- 
enced some severe chastisement; (3) there is no connection 
between ys.?? sa, 


5. aw] He must not, etc.; cf. Dr. § 39; K6. 180; GK. 1077.—wxy] 
} = or, here connecting alternative propositions; cf. Ex, 2010-17 2116 Jb, 





* Ru. q Cheng). ** Miiller (w.s.). 
t+ So Oort, We., Gu., Now. || Gr. ++ Marti. 
{ Ru. I Hal. tt Che., Now. §§ Wii. 


\||| On doves and sparrows cf. Now. Arch. 1. 82f.; G. E. Post, “Dove,” in DB.; 
A. E. Shipley and S. A. Cook, “ Dove,” in ZZ. ; Tristram, Zhe Natural History 
of the Bible, 201 f., 211-220. 

‘1 We., Now., GAS. *** Ew., Reuss, Or., Che., Gu., BDB. 

ttt SoSm. Rel, 2t5 (10.11 certainly late) ; Volz (9% genuine) ; Now. (9%. 10@ genu- 
ine; but Now.2 makes 82-11 al] late) ; Marti, Red. (10.11 late) ; Grimm, Lit. App. 73. 
But cf. Seesemann, 28 f.; Giesebrecht, Bedtriige sur Fesaia-Kritik, 211 f. 
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3118. 16. 26, 6, nbmy] Accent on ultima, although following syllable (39n) has 
tone.—omnxypp] With two accents.—%. %y] Introd. circ. cl. —nrbn] 
Treated as 8~9 not 1”; cf. Dt. 286°; GK. 75 rr. — by] If PAT is correct, 
anoun; cf. 7° 2S, 231. On going over of the local idea into the temporal, 
then into zdea/ (as in Arabic), cf. Ké. 318 ¢.—8. 33nx] Can, impf. of possi- 
bility; Dr. § 37; GK. 1077.— nas] Qert, Day; but regularly ody, Gn. 142-8 
Dt. 29%. @ ZeBwew. The city was one of “the five cities of the plain,” 
but its exact site is unknown.— 9. ws-nb] Ké. 352 m.—11. pmn2] On 
form, GK. 96; K6. II. i. p. 56; Sta. §187@; Wright, Comp. Gram. p. 88; 
Philippi, ZD47G, XLIX. 206; Rahlfs, 7ZLZ. 1896, p. 587. 


§ 16. Israel’s falsity and faithlessness from the first, in 
spite of efforts through prophets, must bring retribution and 
ruin. 12'¥. [English, 11”-12¥.] Israel is false and faithless, 
always doing that which ends in nothing ; turning now to Assyria, 
now to Egypt; he must be punished; even before his birth he 
was a supplanter ((*?**). Israel is a trader using false balances ; 
rich and self-satisfied ; but his riches will count him nothing, for I 
will cause him to dwell again in tents (*°). Israel has been given 
prophets, but with no effect; lies and demon-worship prevail; 
bitter enmity has been aroused; sudden retribution will come 
upon him; his altars shall be like stone-heaps in the furrows of 
the field.) *), 


The patriarchal episodes in vs.13- 48-7 (this is the correct order) and the 
historical allusions in v.1* are from a later hand, and from a different and 
conflicting point of view (v.z.), as compared with that of the original material. 
The original piece (omitting vs.!® 42-7. 18. 14) consists of three very symmetrical 
strophes of ten lines each, in trimeter movement. The first strophe describes 
Israel as he is and has been from the earliest times, viz. a faithless one, a 
vacillating one, never knowing his mind, surely deserving punishment, since 
all this has been so from the life of the patriarch in his mother’s womb. The 
second strophe (adopting the elegiac movement 3 + 2) characterizes Israel 
as Canaan, a trader cheating all with whom he trades, becoming rich thereby, 
but destined, in spite of present riches, to dwell again in tents as in days past. 
The third strophe narrates the efforts put forth by prophets sent from Yahweh — 
to teach him the right way, the lack of any results, the prevailing falseness 
and idolatry, the bitter enmity thus aroused, and the sudden punishment 
which is its consequence. Three exceedingly interesting additions have been 
made from the post-exilic period (1) v.!°, which includes Judah; (2) vs.*?-7, 
which recalls certain traditions of Jacob, putting him in a most favorable light; 
viz. as having had intimate relationship and great influence with God; (3) on 
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vs.3.14 7,2, The order according to this arrangement is 1% 244.8-10. 11. 15.12 (y 15 
preceding v.! logically), with the additions 1%-18.40-7.14, Cf, the arrangement 
of Oet., viz, 1%: 18f7.6.812.15; that of Hal., viz, 110.13... 12.1415; and that of 
Gr., viz, }11- 15. 15.12. 14, 


1. @ and B connect with chap. xii—a7] @% connect with pre- 
ceding. Bewer (/BLZ. XXI. 109f.) om. as later addition. —5x oy 19 1] 
G wy eyvw abrods 6 Oeds = 5x ayy [A]ny (so also Scholz; cf. Loft. who 
follows G, but reads ovmbs for oy 5x); A. éwixparav...; BD (Judas) autem 
testis descendit cum Deo; % lao mas Dowd) — = bx op yy (Seb.). 
Brill and Gr. 1 37 1y. Read, with Marti (Rel. 119; so Now.), 1 p37 7p. 
Che. (Exp. Nov. ’97, p. 365) 5x oy 39n. Oet. Sx oy nb. Hal. an Ayo. 
Bewer, 5x ayy sy). Miiller (SK. 1904, p. 126), Sx-nya TIy.— ox) DWITP Oy] 
@ kal rads d&yvos kexAjoeTat Geod = 28> DN wtp oy) (Vol.); SB... Pas 
baa =p oy (Seb.); so. Gr.rpxy nwsp oy. Co. 1a32 owyp on (ZAW. 
VIL. 286 ff.; so We., Gu., Oort (Zm.)). Hal. qoxa xb vinp pyr. Che. (doc. 
cit.) yON] WIP oy. KS. § 3484, yo 1[x]ax wrap oy. Oeet. NOD] DWP OY), 
Bewer, 128) ow oy. Béckel, a7) oN, for }Ox1.—2. mM ayn] G rrovepoy 
mveOua = m7 ayy. Oort (AT. and Em.), 77 y>. Marti, 1 As4.—ova 59] 
GS join with preceding clause. — wy] Read, with G, cal udraia, [x] (so 
also Oort (727. and Em.), We., Val., GAS., Now., Hal., Marti). — nav] 
Read, with %, 137) (so also We., Now., Oet., Marti). —n121] With We. and 
Now., om. 1.—1n19)] GH = sg. (so also Hal.).—3n] G éveropevero = Day 
(so Hal.); D feredat. Read, with %, aso, ba, taking ) from beg. of v.3 
(so also We., Now., Oort (Zm.), Oet., Marti). —3. 2] GS% om.) (so 
also Now., Oort (Zm.)).—a717] Read, with Oort, Sx-w) (so Now., GAS., 
Oet.).— 3p59)] Om. 1, with @ (so We., Gr., Now.). Marti, PPR). — vI7179] 
D joins with foll. vb.—4. yw22] Gr. inserts ax before ‘23. — N31] @ xa 
év kbros avrod. Om. 4 as dittog. from prec. .—aWw] D directus est; 
"A. kar dpOwoe,—onbx] Gr. x wer (cf. Gn. 32%).—5. awn] 7A. O. Kal 
kardpdwre ; BD et invaluit; S om.—‘o-bx] Read, with We., Now., Oet., 
Marti, ‘o-ny.—’nn 33] G ekdavoay xal edenOnody pov = % ynn 193 
(Vol.);_ 3 om. 793. —15] Gr. adds xb.— Sama] @ é 7G otkw “Qv = maa 
18 (so also Gr.); & in cemplo meo.— 3x30"] G Arab., and one cod. of Kenn. 
have I p. sg. suff.; T,’A., 2., ©. suff. 3 p. sg. (so also Gr.).— Dz] Oort (Em.) 
and Marti om.1.— ny] & pds abrovs = anny (Vol.). Read, with S, aS, 
‘ny; so 'A., Z., ©. GS, and also Dathe, Oort (ThT. and Em.), We., Beer 
(ZA W. XIII. 285), Val., Gu., Loft., GAS., Now., Oet., Marti. — 6. m7] Oort 
(727. and £m.) om. ) (so Val., Oet., Marti).— 13 a] G @ora wy = 4 mA; 
, 0. take 1 as 3 p. sg. of vb. with suff. Gr.t syn(?). Hal. 37 = 7. pasa] 
SP =-x-5x (so also Oet.), or ‘xd (so also Gr.). Marti, poaxa.— awn] We. 
yawn(?).—spw] Gr. wewn.— mp] G& eyylve = np. —8. yy23] Seb. 19399 (so 
Gr. (or °39392)).— pwyh] BD calumniam. Read, with We., Now., and Marti, 
apy. Gr. -wyb or awyb.—9. pen] Gr. om. 1.—% Ds] G dvapux hy 
euauT@; "A, dvwoedes aire; BH idolum mihi, % oho ws. Gr. pa. — 
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b>] Sis boy — yr] Read, with G, oi mévor adrod, ny» (so We., Gr., Beer 
(ZAW, XIII. 288), Val., Now., Oet., Marti). —wsn] @ evpnOjcovrar 
= aD) (so also Gr., Oort); % Losw.—py 5] G air oi dduclas = % 
mya; S lupus ws =pyd. Read, with Gr. and Now., pyb 1b. We. 
nyo (so Beer, Oet., Marti). Oort, pyp %. Oet. sugg. ty. — non wx] Read, 
with @, ds tuaprey, xm ws (so also We., Gr., Beer, Val., Now., Oet.). Oet. 
non WHI(?).— 10. pax] G inserts dvpyaysy ce = prvdyn, before “xn (so 
Oort (Zm.)); % inserts yDowl) = pnxsin ws (Seb.); so T.—obnxa] 
Gardner, pabsxa.— syn 12] T op wv. = Dy 1D (so Marti). Perles (Ana- 
lekten, 44), wy 102. Gardner, syioa. Gr. and Now., obvy sno (cf. Mi. 74f). 
Bu. (Wew World, Dec. 795) and We. qymy2 »n»>. — 11. by] We. and Now., bx. 
— yn] GS pl.— va] G pl. Gr. y32.— now] G dpouddny = mpAN as in 
Is, 1414 (Vol.); D assimilatus sum; & Duador2}. Gr. axnpi(?). Hal. Svpx. 
Oet. apx nD, taking first word of v.!? with v.l (cf. 45). Cf. We. Marti, 
Manx. — 12. py syda on] G ef wy Tadradd éorw=px 20x; so O, Read, 
with 3, pole PKS, ‘y “aa (so We., Now., Marti). Oort (7%7.),’s baba ow, 
foll. Complutensian, Tadyaka; Oort (Zm.) om. ox. Gr. 718 93) “a ON. — JN 
ya sw] GSH, ’A., and 2. join with foll. clause. & reads yw and with >. 
om. 1. Gr.on ‘wv qx. We. wy ‘w HN, of which wy is to be adopted (w.2.; 
so Marti). Now. sugg. wn» for rn and would transp. it to 12% —omnw Sadia 
wat] G évTaradd dpxovres Ovordfovres = ona} ow “12 (Vol.); several codd. 
of @, with Complutensian and Syr.-Hex., Padyanors ; 'A. Ovoidgovres; BH in 
Galgal bobus immolants; % Sm) |2couas Nags © ry? (for 
pw). Read, with Hi., ow> (so We., Now., Oort (Zm.), Oet., Marti). 
Gr. ow, —ommnamn] % 2 pl. suff.—o2] G xeddvau; cf. 0. on Ec. 128 and 
Nestle (2x. Times, XIV. 189). — 18. >pw] Gr. adds pws, foll. ©. — 14. s»223] 
c) pl es] Gr. 1pw). —15. prysn] Oet. imysn.— orn] G cal rapwpye- 
cev; D peopsco. Oet. qn. roy] GSP sg. Oet. om. .— by] Oet. 
by.— wi] & exxvOhoerar; DP veniet, & po|d.. Gr. 7h). ~ Oet. win. — 
yx] G om. suff. Oort (727. and £m.) transp. to foll. o1px. Marti reads 
vit, 9 a°BN IN_IM AWN VOY POT ONIW) 937DI “RN YD. 


XII. 1. The past is here, as in other discourses, uppermost in 
the prophet’s mind. Zphraim has compassed me with lies, and 
the house of Israel with deceit| Yahweh is the speaker, and 
he speaks out of an environment made up of Ephraim’s lies, for 
these lies are so many as wholly to compass him about. Not 
infrequently has the charge been made, and with these same 
words, wn> and mp (cf. 4? 6’ 7**" 10o*™). The lies and de- 
ceit have to do with Yahweh, for in another strophe their cheating 
of each other is taken up. Israel is false to Yahweh whenever 
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she turns to Egypt or Assyria, just as a wife is false to her 
husband in joining with another man. With wn> may be com- 
pared “us, Je. 5"; and pws, Is. 59%; while the opposite of all 
these words is myx. “Ephraim” and “the house of Israel” 
are synonymous. — And Judah 1s still known with God| The 
question is, have the words of }° a good sense, and are they 
then from a later hand (for no motive can be conceived for 
Hosea’s inserting here a eulogy of Judah) ; or have they a dad 
sense, and are they then really from Hosea’s own hand? fac 
by oy 11 “B is difficult. The verb 1 occurs only here and in 
Je. 2° Gn. 27 Ps. 55°. It has been taken (1) as = 79 = 5wn, 
rule; t.e. only Judah rules with God (= only Judah’s kings have 
power with God) ;* (2) Judah still serves his God; (3) with 
sy instead of "b and 7= "17", come down, Judas autem testis 
descenait cum deo; + (4) as = Arab. rédda = rove about, stagger, 
waver, hesitate, be wayward with God; t (5) as=v, so G (v.5.) 
=and as for Judah, God knows them now; but as Nowack 
says, neither is my intelligible, nor do we expect a statement 
of this sort afterv*; (6) as=wym, but Judah is still known 
(= betrothed, affianced) with God, which accords well with the 
following line;§ (7) as = rebellious;|| (8) as= 537, great; 
(9) but Judah walks tremblingly with God;** (10) and still 
God knows them, Judah being a later addition.t+ — And with the 
holy one faithful | This seems upon the whole the most satis- 
factory interpretation of another difficult clause. jax) followed 
by oy is unknown; but cf. Ps. 78° (mx 2). The plural in owp 
is like that of ods; cf. Pr. 9! 30%. The absence of the article 
indicates that it is used as a proper noun. This construction 
is preferable to (1) that which makes js) an adjective modifying 
myap tt (although this is possible if nw-p is regarded as an 
intensive plural; cf. Ps. 7° Is. 19*), because the parallelism is 
preserved; or (2) that which makes n'wsp plural, and refers it to 
angels, saints, patriarchs, prophets, etc. ; §§ or (3) @, which seems 
to have read “x2 Sx[5] oresp om (v.s.); or (4) the reading |||] 





* Rashi, Ki., Cal., Pu., AV. PL. 
{ Bauer, Schré., Ew., Hi., Hd., Ke., Wii, Or., Che., BSZ.; Co. ZA W. VII. 287. 
§ Marti, Zed, 119; Now.  Briill, Gr. tt Bewer. §§ Jer. 


|| Hal. ** Che. (Zxf.) v.s. tr Wii. |||] Bockel, 
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mm 883, z.¢. oracle of Yahweh, for x3, or, perhaps, worst of 
all, (5) the reading ex) ow yp ov, “and with temple-prostitutes 
joined himself,” * referring to the custom of having such attend- 
ants at the temples (cf. Nu. 25°° Dt. 238 Gn. 387” Ho. 4%). 
The chief grounds urged for this reading are (1) the parallelism 
thus secured between '° and 14; (2) the “x2 of ©, which is con- 
sidered an intermediate form between the original “x3 and jms) ; 
(3) the fact that ‘z3 in the only other places it occurs is used 
of a licentious cult (Nu. 25° Ps. 106”) ; (4) in the only other 
passages where o°Yp are mentioned (1 K. 14% 15” 22% 2 K. 23’), 
they are connected with Judah as here. In favor of regarding 
10 as late + may be urged, therefore, (1) the favorable estimate 
given of Judah, which Hosea could have had no occasion to utter ; 
(2) the evident interruption made by '° in the prophet’s state- 
ment concerning Israel, which is continued in v.?; (3) the 
peculiar, late usage seen in ow (as plural and proper name). 
Other renderings based on emendations (v.s.) are: (1) and with 
the Holy One is not faithful; { (2) and the people of the Holy 
One it is called; § (3) and with temple-prostitutes is defiled. || 
—2. Ephraim herds the wind, and hunts the sirocco| Ephraim 
is a shepherd, a hunter; but is the outcome of his occupation 
profitable ? His time is spent in herding —not flocks, but 
the wind, in hunting—not game, but the sirocco, the deadly 
southeast wind, which in its course destroys everything that 
it touches (cf. Ez. 17” Jon. 4° Ho. 13” Is. 27°). The outcome 
of Ephraim’s activity is, according to the figure, something ab- 
solutely void and empty; still more, something which is, in 
itself, not only useless, but fatally injurious. This use of my4 is 
bold and strong, but not too much so for Hosea; so that 
(1) Wellhausen’s comparison of mx" (cf. Jb. 20"), seek the favor 
of, is unnecessary, although it is supported by the parallelism ; 
(2) we are reminded of the mn nw of Ecclesiastes; (3) the 





* Co. ZAW. VII. 286-289; adopted by We., but opposed by Oort, 727, 


XXIV. 498 f. 
+So We. Prol. 417; Oort, 7%7.; Gu., GAS., Now.; Marti, ed. 119, ZB. Il. 
2122, and Dodekapropheton. t Hal. § Gr., Bewer; cf. G. |] Oct. 


{| Cf. Wetzstein in De. Hod, on 2721; GAS. Hist. Geog. 67-69; Robinson, 
Phys. Geog. 305 f. 
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Jewish interpretation, zdo/atry,* is too specific; (4). “friend of 
the wind” 7 is forced; (5) there is here a touch of “ Wisdom,” 
but Hosea is full of wisdom-thought (v. on 14°).— AM day long 
they multiply falsehood and fraud | This line explains the pre- 
ceding ; without cessation the activity goes on, but the result 
is that they increase ((3% for 1 M37 {) falsehood (7.e. a false atti- 
tude toward Yahweh,§ not simply toward one another ||) and 
fraud (sw being substituted for HAT Ww, cf. 6 w; since “vio- 
lence” is not appropriate here, and the combination of falsehood 
and violence does not elsewhere occur). — Zhey strike bargains 
with Assyria, and carry oil to Egypt | Here the thought of the 
prophet becomes still more clear and explicit. Ephraim’s activity 
was fruitless and injurious ; it was false and deceptive; but how 
soP Because it involved relationship with and dependence upon 
other nations, and consequently acknowledgment of those nations’ 
gods. Of the four expressions for entering into covenant, or 
alliance with, M3 o'D", or jm), or ow, or mod, the latter is 
chosen (cf. 5% 7" Is. 2°). Oil, one of the most important products 
of Palestine (Dt. 88 1 K. 54 Ez. 16” 27"), was carried to Egypt, 
which had no oil, as a present (Is. 57°) and as an article of 
commerce.** Here the former is intended. Read 39 xs 4+ 
instead of > 53%. It would be difficult to find a more in- 
teresting parallel than is furnished for this verse in almost every 
particular by Is. 30%. The great sin is against Yahweh, and 
consists in alliance with foreign powers, which involves distrust 
of and faithlessness toward Yahweh. This is seeking for wind 
and multiplying of falsehood. And for this reason, —3. Vahweh 
has a quarrel with Israel, to punish Jacob according to his 
ways] It is impossible to suppose that Judah is here spoken 
of, because (1) Judah is not in the thought of the prophet 
here, nor often elsewhere, but v. p. clix; (2) if the text is cor- 
rect, Judah is given the place of prominence, even before Jacob 
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* Rashi, Ki. ft Now., We. 

t Rashi, Oort (vs.). § Hd., Ke., Now., e¢ ai. || Hi., Sim, 
4] Che., We., Now., GAS. On the use of nw cf. Coffin, BL, XTX. 168-171. 
** See Macalister, art. “ Oil,” DB. ; Kennedy, art. “ Oil,” ZZ. 


tt We., Loft., Now., GAS.; on basis of G&, and to secure uniformity of verbal 
form in 13>), n>, bay. : 
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(Cheyne’s suggestion that Jacob is here used for Judah, as in 
Ps. 77”, is plainly incorrect) ; (3) to accept the text is to accept 
the impossible combination, viz. Yahweh has a strife with Judah 
(even) zz order to punish Jacob (for (2) @ thus omits 1 with 
“p51, and (4) if retained, it must be rendered as above unless 
the verse is assigned to a later period of the language, in which 
the construction with 5 is used to continue the ordinary imper- 
fect*). We must, therefore, understand that some one changed 
the original text, substituting Judah for Israel, perhaps when 1’, 
which refers to Judah, was inserted.¢ With the phraseology 
here, cf. 41 Mi. 6% The omission of 1 before pad (cf. @ and 
statement above) makes the second member dependent on the 
first ; z.e. the purpose of the contention is to punish Israel, and 
this is to be measured according to his ways; 7.e. in return for 
and in proportion to his faithless conduct toward Yahweh. The 
prophet desires to place special emphasis on the basis of judg- 
ment which Yahweh will adopt, and to that end adopts a double 
and striking rhetorical method of expression, repeating sub- 
stantially what he has just said, and then illustrating the state- 
ment by a significant example. This he proceeds to do in the 
next two members of the parallelism. { — According to his deeds he 
will requite him(—4a) ; in the womb he supplanted his brother | 
The two clauses expressing the same thought are arranged 
chiastically, and are followed suddenly and strikingly by a state- 
ment concerning Israel’s ancestor, Jacob, handed down by 
tradition, which in a single stroke both announces and explains 
the whole case. Jacob’s supplanting of his brother in the womb 
before birth indicates that fatal characteristic of the nation 
which, as exhibited again and again in its history, has now 
reached the point at which punishment must be administered. 
This reference to traditional lore clearly carries with it reproach 
(cf. the unfavorable sense in which the same verb is used, 
Gn. 27%), and stigmatizes the nation as deceitful and untrust- 





* GK. 114f; H. 29, 54. t+ We., Now., GAS. 

{In view of the peculiarly symmetrical and artistic expression found in this 
section, and of its highly poetic character, one wonders whether Che. was not 
sleeping when he wrote (p. 113) in connection with chap. 12, “ Again poetry is 
dispelled by prose.” 
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worthy. In evident contrast with this single line, the long addi- 
tion in vs.**” is occupied in the praise of Israel. =py is rendered 
(1) “took by the heel,” on the basis of spy minx 11 (Gnl2s*y, 
“and his hand was having hold of Esau’s heel”; (2) “sup- 
planted,” on basis of Gn. 27%, z.e. Jacob’s supplanting (spy) Esau 
twice, in the matter of the birthright and the blessing. But two 
things are clear: (1) there is no basis for the rendering “ took 
by the heel”; (2) the word juss used with 3p» indicates a 
source of authority distinct from the two Genesis sources.* The 
statement, therefore, is to be taken as an additional reproach 
upon Israel, and as indicating that his deceptive character 
is inborn and ineradicable ;* in distinction from the view 
which makes this clause a statement of praise uttered of the 
ancestor Jacob (in contrast with the degraded condition of his 
descendants), since, even before birth he showed his pre- 
éminence, how he was destined to anticipate his brother ;+ for 
in this case the prophet would surely have designated as sub- 
ject of ** the patriarch Jacob in distinction from the people 
Jacob; or (3) the view that this « catching hold of Esau’s 
heel” was presented to Israel in order to encourage and 
stimulate them, and to show that not merit but the mercy of 
God was the source of the preéminence.{ Of the three views, 
the first interprets the statement concerning Jacob as bad and 
in accord with what has been said of Israel; the second and 
third, as good, but as in contrast with what has been said. — 
13. And Jacob fled to the field of Aram] This verse seems 
unquestionably to stand with *°-7.§ Like these verses it is his- 
torical, and like them it is commendatory in its tone. The 
abruptness of vy. was observed as far back as Rashi. Cf. Gn. 27 
28’, for the fuller account. The phrase “field of Aram” is a 
translation of the word Padan- (or Paddan-) Aram. — And JsraeZ 
served for a wife, and for a wife he herded (sheep) ] Cf. Gn. 29 
307 31°41, Nowack’s suggestion of a contrast between “ wife” 
and “prophet” (cf. v.") is imaginary, and disappears with the 
Separation of the two verses.—4b. Jn his man’s strength he 
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* Now. t Ew., Wii., Che. t Cal., Ros.; Beer, ZAW. XIII. 281-293. 
§ Cf. Now., Oet.; Grimm, Lit. App. 74-77. 
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contended with God | 7W is also rendered “wrestled,’’* ‘had 
power with.” + As the writer puts together spy" and spy, “sup- 
plant,” so also 5sny" and s7w, “contend.” The pun is evident 
(cf. Mi. 1"). Note that (1) the } of wwN5) is a dittograph of 
the | of the preceding Tnx, dating, of course, from a time subse- 
quent to the disarrangement of the original order ; (2) this line is 
parallel with that which follows, not with that which precedes ; 
(3) it is the first of four lines in close connection with each 
other; (4) the contest with God (or the angel), occurring on 
the return from being with Laban (Gn. 32”), is here placed 
first in order, whereas in Genesis, the Bethel story, occurring 
on his outward trip (v.2.) precedes ; (5) whatever specific inter- 
pretation is adopted of these four lines, it is understood to be 
praise of the patriarch Jacob. On jns3 vz. omdx designates 
any form of superhuman character: (1) as here, angel; (2) dis- 
embodied spirits (1 S. 28%); (3) judges, as representing God 
(Ex. 22°), This line praises Jacob, and is therefore incon- 
sistent with **; yet some make *? synonymous with 4%,¢ and 
understand the change to have taken place at the beginning of 
v..—95. Yea, he contended with the angel and prevailed | The 
poetical repetition of the preceding line, with one modification 
(angel for God) and one addition (the fact that he prevailed). 
For 5x read mx.§ X5o =ornbx; cf. Gn. 16% and 17%” Ex. 137 
and 14”; and so in pre-exilic literature in general. || It is E 
who in the Hexateuch makes large use of angels (cf. Gn. 21” 
227 28% 3111 3212 Ex. 23). Of course it was Jacob who pre- 
vailed (55") and not the angel.** Here the thought is that of 
praise, z.e. the persistency and energy with which the patriarch 
sought the divine blessing (cf. Gn. 32”).— He wept and besought 
mercy of him] i.e. Jacob wept. While © makes both Jacob and 
the angel weep, and fA only Jacob, J (Gn. 32%) says nothing 
about weeping. Jacob’s attitude is exactly that which the writer 
would have Israel adopt, viz. anxiety, sorrow, and repentance, 
not victory. But is this consistent with the thought of *¢? Is it, 
moreover, the point of view maintained in Gn. 32” ? — At Bethel 





“Pwo WAV. Ven Or: § Now. || G. B. Gray, art. “ Angel,” ZB. 
{| My statement, Hedraica, V. 261; cf. Carpenter and Battersby, Zhe Hexateuch, 
[Baaeye ** Hi, 
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he met him (Yahweh) and there he (Yahweh) spoke with him] Cf. 
Gn. 28"* 35°", & him, is better than ws (v.5.), (cf. Ewald, who 
on the other hand (r) treats 1) of NE" as Ist pl., not 3rd sg., 
(2) makes Yahweh subject* and not object, and (3) makes the 
imperfects futures (in prediction) and not vivid pictures from past 
history). Here is an allusion to Jacob’s dream, but the point 
of view is different from that of Gn. 28. That vs.t° present 
a different and conflicting point of view as compared with vs.?* is 
apparent. The unfavorable 3p of ** is changed into a favorable 
term, 7, in **, and this favorable point of view is maintained 
through vy.” in striking contrast with the condemnation expressed 
in vs.24*7.—6. And Yahweh is God of Hosts; Vahweh is his 
name] This is an interjectional gloss or addition from the hand 
of some pious reader of very late days f (the 1 being confirmatory 
of what precedes, and practically = as truly ast) rather than 
the subject (1 being omitted) of the preceding -55,§ for this 
gives a cumbersome set of clauses for subject, and the } of smyi 
does not fit in. Ais memorial; i.e. his name,” Cf. TEx. 38 
7. So thou by the help of thy God shouldst turn back| The 
address is to Jacob || (these being the words spoken at Bethel, 
the clause being the object of ss (v.°)), rather than to Israel; J 
it has the tone and the coloring of the later times. By thy 
God, 2.2. by his help, ** rather than ¢ thy God, tt} or in thy God, 
2.e. “such being the character of God, who lets himself be won 
by wrestling prayer, return thou to thy God and rest in him” ; tt 
but none of these explanations is wholly satisfactory. Cf. Well- 
hausen’s suggestion (v.5.), thou shalt swear (Gn. 21% Dt. 6% ro") 
Halévy urges in defence of v.° that Hosea, after sharply contrasting 
Israel’s present dispirited and feeble state with the energy and 
courage of their early days (vs.t*"4*), continues in v. by assuring 
them that Yahweh is the God of armies and is able to defend 
the weakest against the strongest; therefore they should call 
on him (reading 1m, imv.) instead of appealing to outside 
nations. — Keep kindness and Justice] In relation to men, cf. 





* So Sim. || Hi., We., Now. 
t So We., Volz, GAS., Now. I Ma., Hd., Sim., Ke., Schm., GAS., ef a. 
t BDB. 253; cf. Am, 9>6 Is, 55, ** Hi., GAS. 


§ Oort, Val, tt AV., RV., Sim., e¢ ad. at Che. 
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Ho. 4** 6° Am, 57? ",— And wait on thy God without ceasing | 
z.é. Cultivate absolute faithfulness, cf. 11 9! 117 74. Nowack 
calls attention to the difficulty of taking v.’ as an address to 
Israel, and suggests that were such the case, the verse must be 
regarded as from another writer than the author of *?*% In 
favor of regarding vs.**” as a later addition * he urges (1) the 
poor connection between *% and *°; (2) the extraordinary re- 
versal of the historical order of events in the narrative of Jacob’s 
life; (3) the bad connection of v.® with v.°; (4) the fact that 
v.® continues the thought of v.4%. This addition was occasioned 
by the fact that one of the patriarchs was represented in the 
original narrative in an unfavorable light, altogether at variance 
with the ordinary view of the patriarchs. Effort has been made 
to interpret vs.17 as a unit,f thus: Ephraim on account of his 
persistent sins is threatened with punishment from Yahweh. 
His ancestor Jacob should be his example. Jacob sinned once 
(viz. J#33) ; but afterwards in sorrow and anguish he returned to 
God (A7w 383), who received him graciously and promised him 
aid on certain conditions. But this interpretation implies an 
unnatural contrast between j»22 and ‘83. 


1, 93220] On extended (or uncontracted) form cf. GK. 67 a.—"7] The 
possibilities of this word are very great in view of the several roots from 
which these consonants might be taken; e.g. 197 (cf. Ps. 144? Is. 451), a95 
(v.5.), 10? (U.5.), WI (v.5.), but the corruption of the text seems certain. — 
pwp| The intensive plural Jost Holy One, H. 3, 2¢; GK. 12443 see 
especially K6. 348d; cf. 263d. Chiastic with bx-oy.— yn] Foll. owsp as 
predicate of anm.—2. Sav] Or aba, with 5 of pers.; cf. Ps, 6890 7612; for 
other cases of final ) connected wrongly with following word, v. Je. 2214, 1 »nbn 
=ynbn; 1S, 1421, 09) 33D = 09 1330; Je. 171, xdy wy = Nd srwy; cf. Dr. 
Sm. xxx f.—8. sppd.] Cf. GK. 114p; also 1147; Ké. 413.73 but v.s.— 
4, 77] Only here and Gn. 3279; in one case oy is the preposition, in the 
other nx. On the connection of 5xw with this root, cf. BDB., BSZ.; Nestle, 


* Cf. We.8 (suspects 5-7), Sm. Red. 215 (rejects 7), Volz (who considers 45-7 an 
archaeological note from a learned reader), Grimm (who rejects #7 as a “ liturgical 
appendix”), Wkl, G/. I. 59 (makes *® late), Stark, Studien z. Religions- u. 
Sprachgeschichte d. A. T. Vl. 8ff. (rejects 40-7), and Luther, ZAW. XXI. 67 
(makes 57 late). Marti om. 34-57 as later additions. 

+ Beer, ZAW XV. 281ff.; Procksch, Geschichtsbetrachtung u. geschichtlicher 
Uberlieferung bei den vorexil. Proph. (1902), 19-23. 
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Isr. Eigennamen, 60 ff.; Gray, Hebr. Prop. Names, 218; Che. EB. 2311; 
Dr. DB. Il. 530. — 5. 1] Generally treated as Qal. impf. of We, a cognate 
of mw (v.s.); GK. 72% The prep. 5x is hardly appropriate, and in view 
of Gn. 3279 nx is preferable (u.s., We.).— 2] With — for », and — because 
of Zagéph qatén; on form, GK. 6973 cf. 53 a.—5sxmva] Acc. of place ; 
K6. 330 &.— ray3m] For either 14 or 33 (vs.); on impf., Ké. 157 6.— 
6. m9] This 1 is almost the Arab. waw of the oath (w.s.); cf. BDB., also 
H. 44, 1d, rm.; Ew.8 § 340, 3.—’s 4x] The full form of the divine title; 
cf. Lohr, Untersuch. 2. B. Amos, 39 ff.; K6. 2957.—7. mp] For the use 
of this word in Psalms, cf. Ps. 2714 37%, 


8. Canaan!) Strophe 2 begins in a startling fashion, with the 
derogatory epithet — Canaan.* The thought is a direct contin- 
uation of strophe 1 (***). This strophe shows no recognition of 
the personal story of Jacob in vs.™*, There is no reason for 
supposing, as does Nowack, that after ** there originally existed 
a line or sentence which explained **, for 4 needs no explanation ; 
it is on account of its perspicuity and suggestiveness that the later 
writer is led to give in contrast with it the interesting traditions 
which point to another conception of Jacob’s character. V8 
follows ** most fitly. Canaan is not (2) an address, direct or 
indirect, to the Canaanites or Phoenicians, whose reputation for 
dishonesty was widely known; + nor (2) a common noun, mer- 
chant; { but (3) a proper noun used as a figurative epithet for 
degenerate Israel, and equivalent to merchant, for the work of 
merchandising in the cities had been in the hands of Canaanites 
so long that “Canaanite” had become a synonym for “ mer- 
chant” (Pr. 31% Jb. 41°, also Zp. 12 Ez. 17*; cf. mwID = wares, 
Je. 10). In the same way “Chaldean” and “ astrologer’? became 
synonymous. To be rejected are (1) the making of jp2> an 
appositive of Ephraim (v.*) ;§ (2) its treatment as a vocative jl 
in favor of (3) the construction as an independent nominative or 
accusative. — In his hand are false balances, he loves to defraud ] 
Cf. Am. 2° 8°f, spy (cf. “*), to defraud, should be read J instead 
of pw’, Zo oppress, since the latter idea is not under consideration. 
ICSE RSRStacte ore re BE I Ot Sk ee 

* On the etymological meaning, see Moore, PAOS., 1890, pp. Ixvii-lxx; GAS. 
HG, 4f.; Buhl, Pal. §42; M. Jastrow, Jr., art. “Canaan,” §6, ZB. 


t Cf. Odys, XIV. 290, 291, and the Latin fides Punica. || Cal. 
{ @, Rashi, Marck, Ros., AV. § Boéckel. I We., Now. 
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The second line (two words) seems lacking in proportion, the 
preceding line having four words; but as suggested above, this 
strophe seems to have the elegiac movement (3 + 2); it is surely 
an elegy in its tone.—9. And does Ephraim say, Ves, but I 
have become rich; I have secured for myself wealth This verse 
contains (1) Israel’s supposed reply to the charge of deceit 
and dishonesty ; together with which comes (2) Yahweh’s reply 
concerning the gains thus unrighteously acquired ;* and not a 
continued statement by Israel that his wealth will not be reckoned 
as sin.f Israel’s reply is of the self-congratulatory order, and 
furnishes his defence for this apparent dishonesty toward God and 
man (cf. Zc. 11°). “WX = and has Ephraim said? te. a con- 
dition (cf. Ps. 104%"), ‘J¥ is not asseverative = surely, indeed ; t 
but restrictive, and in contrast with what precedes = howdeit, 
still, yes, but, with something of astonishment on the part of the 
speaker that such charges should be made.§ Israel’s defence is 
twofold: (a) I am prosperous, that’s enough ; (4) I have obtained 
my wealth by my own efforts, and neither by the help of God | 
nor as a Canaanite (trafficker), cf. Zc. 147. [8 (= strength v.*) 
must here be taken (cf. 5'n) in sense of “ wealth” (cf. Jb. 20") ; 
cf. also the reading [1s, 2do/, of D.— (Let him know) that all his 
gains are insufficient for the guilt which he has incurred | This ren- 
dering rests on @ and differs from fT in (@) substituting 1 (3d 
pers.) for » (rst pers.) ; (4) in prefixing the preposition 5 to jiu ; 
(c) in reading son,§ pf. 3 m. sg., for Son. ‘IN, here without 
the " (sufficiency), which is the fuller construction; cf. Lv. 12° 
25% 8 (with 1) and Ju. 21%** Nu. 11™.tf Cf. also the interesting 
play on sx between * and®. f@ has been rendered (1) ad/ my 
profits shall bring me no iniquity which is sin; tt (2) as for all 
my profits, etc.;§§ (3) they will not find in all my profits, etc.; \\|\ 
but whatever the specific rendering, two fatal objections present 
themselves: (a) these words furnish the basis of v.", and must 
be a part of the divine rejoinder, not the continuation of Israel’s 
defence, and must have the tone (as these do) of punishment ; 
(4) there is implied an “unnatural distinction between iniquity 





* Cf. Che., We., Now., Oet. {| We., Che., Now. tt So Wii. 
+ Cal., Hi., Ew., Pu., Or., e¢ a2, **So BDB., and GFM. zx loc. §$ Mau. 
tChe. § Wi. || AE. tt Also Now. {||| AE. 
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and sin.” *—10. For Z, Yahweh] 17 "28 is not an independent 
sentence, t but the subject of Jawnx. t — Thy God from the land 
of Egypt | Cf. 13*; the God who brought you up out of Egypt, 
who has since that day remained the same, and, therefore, has 
given no just cause for your unfaithfulness.— Wil7 again make 
thee to dwell in tents] Is it a promise or a threat? (1) A promise § 
that they will yet be delivered out of the degraded and dishonest 
national life of the present into the pure, simple, and beautiful 
life of primitive times, before the curse of civilization had pro- 
duced its dire results; ze. “although it is true that Israel has 
incurred condemnation, I, being the same that I have been from 
the beginning of their history, will deliver them, and cause them 
to renew their joy before me.’ This view is supported (@) by 
that interpretation of swva ‘"D (zv.2.) which makes it represent an 
occasion of joy; (4) by the absence of any definite reference in 
this verse to the wilderness ; (¢) by the actual case of the Rechab- 
ites, whose ideal it was thus to live apart from civilization (je: 
35°"); (@) by the fact that rr” may be interpreted consistently 
with this; (¢) by the combination in 2 K. 1 3° of the same ideas ; 
viz. deliverance and dwelling in tents. | (2) A threat § that they 
will agazw be driven away from home and compelled as in the 
days of the wilderness to live in tents 3 @.é. a wandering, nomadic 
life. Being the same God as of old, he will now punish as 
he punished in the past (Nu. 14°). This view is supported 
(@) by the demands of the context, for what but a threat could 
be uttered after the heartless and defiant words of Israel as ex- 
pressed in “? (4) by the analogy of 2%, which is unquestionably 
a threat; and (c) by a correct understanding of sw ‘wD (2. 
The evidence clearly favors taking the statement thus, nor is it, 
as has been suggested, a threat with an indirect promise in the 
far distant future, an idea growing out of the analogy of the 
wilderness followed by deliverance 3; ** or a suggestion that Yahweh 
“could destroy all this commercial civilization ” ;TT itis rather the 
plain and definite prediction, in language borrowed from past 
history and used figuratively, of certain destruction. — As in the 


* Che. t+ Wii. t Che. § Jer., Ki., Cal., Marck, Hd., Pu., Marti. 
|| The late origin of 2 K, 13° is to be taken into consideration; cf. Benz., Kit, 2x loc. 
41 Grotius, Dathe, Ew., Umb., Or., We., Now. ** Ke, tt GAS. 
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days of the festal assembly] This phrase, in PAT sw ww, has 
received widely differing interpretations: (1) According to the 
appointed days, using “wa as an appellative = an adjective.* 
(2) = Feast of booths (Lv. 23°; cf. 1 K. 12” Dt. 31”), the 
time of “ingathering” (cf. Ex. 23%). The significance of this 
feast lay in the fact that it was an occasion of joy and thanks- 
giving, celebrating the completion of the harvest, and as such it 
was an expression of the characteristically Canaanitish idea that 
the deity was the lord, the da‘a/ of the land and the dispenser of 
its fruits. The dwelling in booths is explained by W. R. Smith 
as occasioned by the fear that the house and its contents should 
become /aéoo and unfit for ordinary use, through contact with 
the consecrated person of the worshipper during the progress of 
the feast ; while Wellhausen attributes it to “the custom of the 
whole household, old and young, going out to the vineyard in 
time of harvest, and there camping out in the open air under 
the improvised shelter of booths made with branches.” + That 
the feast was a reminder of the tent life of early days is, of course, 
a late idea (P). Wellhausen’s objection that a feast character- 
ized by unlimited expressions of joy would not be appropriate 
to the wilderness is met by Cheyne’s statement that life in tents in 
the feast-time was a matter of amusement, out-of-door sport ; but 
in contrast, Israel will be compelled so to live, and this would be 
another matter.{ (3) A national feast, § ze. a day of national 
assembling. (4) Days of appointed season, i.e. festivals (cf. 9° 
La. 2”). (5) Although the real wilderness-feast was the Passover 
(Ex. 4%), it is to be remembered that there is no reference to 
dwelling in tents in connection with the Passover, || and nothing is 
known concerning the rites of this feast. In view of the difficulties 
involved in the interpretation of fH@, textual changes (v.s.) have 
been proposed, e.g., (1) Yet shall I bring thee back to thy God in 
the appointed time ;{ (2) as in the days of thy youth ;** (3) as 


* Ma. 

+ On the feast of booths v. Now. Arch. II. iso ff.; Benz. art. ‘ Feasts,” £2.; 
WRS. Sem.note K; We. Prol. 85, and my Constructive Studies in the Priestly Ele- 
ment, §§ 96-106. 

t Mich., Bauer; also Grotius, Dathe (although regarding it as a threat (shall 
I longer cause them to dwell in booths?) ). 

§ Hi. || Cf. We., Now. ‘| Gardner. ** We.8;. cf. Perles. 
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in the days of old,* cf. amby arsi sw; >, 2”, used of the 
times of the wilderness, and note the full significance which “Ww 
now receives. Wellhausen says that vs.” belong in another con- 
text and that there is no connection between them. The latter 
part of his statement is coriect, the first part wrong. G.A. Smith 
says of vs.*¥, “T cannot trace the argument here.” Marti treats 
vs.2?l 18-74 as later additions. If v." is taken as introducing a new 
strophe, to be followed by v.” and then by ¥ (v.” being placed 
before ® and v. being regarded as a later addition from the same 
hand as vs.¥“7), there is symmetry of artistic form, together 
with regular and close consecution of thought.—11. And 7 
spake by the prophets] As so frequently (cf. Am. 2°* Is. chap. 5) 
the prophet, before saying the last word, recalls the fact that 
earnest effort has been put forth to teach Israel the right things. 
This is a new thought in this piece, and quite appropriately 
introduces a new strophe; close connection with either ™ or 
© is not to be expected (cf. on the contrary Nowack). ‘ns, 
perfect with waw consecutive, expresses frequently repeated 
action, and I used to speak. vy means dy, by the hand oF, 
through; + no good reason exists for substituting 5s;t cf, how- 
ever, @ oy and © zpds.— For it was I who multiplied vision 
and by the hand of the prophets gave parables] Special em- 
phasis rests on “I.”§ Parables, i.e. similitudes, sometimes 
implied, as in 9”, at others, definite, 7*7 Is. 57. The sug- 
gestion to read|| 28 meIX (taking ox from v.2, SAT) is 
favored (a) by the parallel in 4°; (4) by the non-occurrence 
of the absolute meaning wse parables elsewhere for 715, (c) by 
the failure of O& to make sense at the beginning of v.”; (2) by 
the meaning of which requires * to be absolute and not con- 
ditional (cf. 6°) ; (e) by the easier interpretation of 1m as well as 
ina as historical perfects; and (/) by the fact that the idea of 
destruction through a prophet is quite a common one (6°); but 


a ee ee ee 


* Gr., Now. t Cf. Kno. Prophetismus, 1. 201; Ke. ix loc. t Now.H 

§ On visions, cf. Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der Alttest. Propheten, 38-72: 
Duhm, 7xeol, 86 ff.; Maybaum, Die Entwickelung d. isr. Proph., 1-6; Briggs, 
Mess. Proph.17{.; Sm. Rel. 82 ff.; Ké. Der Offenbarungsbegriff d. A. T. 11. 9-60; 
Borchert, SK. 1895, pp. 217 ff.; Kue. Prophets and Prophecy in Isr., 78-89; Schultz, 
O. T. Theol, 1. 275-9, 281 ff. || Oet. 
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this is just the opposite idea from that which the prophet is 
trying to express (cf. "*""), and is consequently impossible. — 
14. And by a prophet Yahweh brought Israel up from Egypt; 
and by a prophet he was shepherded | With v." following v.™, 
and v.¥ transferred to precede *®, we have next v., which is 
a later insertion intended to state, still more fully and definitely 
than Hosea had done, how Yahweh had made use of prophets in 
Israel’s instruction. This explains why in v." the 1st person is 
used, but in v.“ the 3d, of Yahweh. In this verse, naturally, the 
idea of warning (so prominent in the original utterance) is absent. 
Although s°3) is indefinite, only one prophet is in mind, Moses 
(cf. Dt. 18"). Nowack’s remarks (p. 76, foot) are no longer in 
place, because v.” has nothing to do with v.“. It is possible that 
“wi had a subject (e.g. Jacob), which has been lost; the short- 
ness of the line is noteworthy. For this use of “mw, cf. Is. 21" 
62°.—15. Lphraim has given bitter provocation] I gave Israel 
instruction and warning in every possible way (v."), and what is 
the result? Ephraim has, by his conduct, given me bitter provoca- 
tion ; literally, he has provoked bitterly, no object being expressed ; 
cf. 1 K. 21” 2 K. 21°.—And his bloodshed he will leave upon him] 
Nowack * is in error in demanding for ww) the meaning vo sing, 
to cast down, its original use is Zo deave, let alone (cf. Ex. 23" = let 
the field he fallow; Nu. 11", and left (the quails) by the camp) ; 
so here Yahweh will leave f upon him (Ephraim) his bloodshed, 
z.¢. his guilt for the acts of bloodshed, of whatever form (not, 
however, in connection with children offered to Moloch ¢) which 
he has committed (cf. 1* 47).§ — And his reproach his Lord will 
return to him| i.e. Yahweh will repay Israel (cf. Is. 65”) for all 
reproach brought upon him (Yahweh), 4 in \np1n being the ob- 
jective genitive ; || or for the reproach of which Israel is guilty, } 
being a subjective genitive J (just as 1in the parallel phrase 127). 
—12. ln Gilead is iniquity, only vanity they have wrought | The 
text is again corrupt. With ON no sense can be made; perhaps 
_we may read 3.** After the analogy of bv in 6° we may change 
M5 to wy.tt Only, nought but (cf. similar force in Nu. 12” Jb. 19”) 





* Also Ew., Che., BSZ. 
- + Ke., Or. (thrust upon him) ; GAS.., p. 303, seems to have overlooked this word. 
{ Hi. § BDB. || Che. 1 Wii., Now. ** 3, Now. tt We. 
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is satisfactory, and the proposed change of 48 to 4 * is unneces- 
sary. Gilead is singled out, as in 6%, as a place in which Israel’s 
wickedness has especially manifested itself. ox of fM@ has been 
taken (1) as introducing an ironical, or rhetorical, question, Is 
there iniquity in Gilgal ? + (2) as a particle of asseveration = surely 
there ts wickedness in Gilgal; t (3) as a conditional particle,= 
Uf there ts iniquity in Gilgal. § —In Gilgal they sacrifice to demons | 
Cf. Dt. 32” Ps. 1067. omw> for ow (v.s.), the 5 having been 
dropped after the final 5 of 5253. The difficulty with AT is || 
(1) that the plural of "Ww appears only here; (2) that the sacri- 
ficing of oxen was nothing in itself reprehensible; (3) if the 
meaning is “ sacrifice to oxen,”’ we should expect ow or, more 
in accordance with prophetic usage, o*5iv> ; and, in any case, the 
worship of the calves is nowhere else mentioned as being con- 
ducted at Gilgal. @’s ow is clearly a misreading of “ for 7.4 
The ordinary translations have been either (1) they sacrifice 
bullocks in Gilgal,;** i.e. they insult Yahweh by sacrificing in 
connection with idolatrous places (cf. 4"); or (2) they sacrifice 
to the bullocks in Gilgal,¢+ but nowhere else is “Ww used of the calf- 
worship. — So their altars shall be as stone-heaps among the fur- 
rows of the field| This is the consequence of it all (cf. Mi. 1°) 
—a scene of desolation. The fulfilment is seen in 2 K. 15”, 
concerning which event Tiglathpileser himself says in a badly 
broken passage, “ The town of Gilead, . . . Abel [beth Maachah?] 
.. which is a part of the land of bit-Humri [7.c. Samaria]... 
the broad, throughout its extent I added to the territory of 
Assyria ; and established my officer as governor over them.” t{ 


8. 1y19] On casus pendens as a genitive attribute of the following clause, 
cf. Ké. 341 h. —poyd] On use of 5, H. 29, 4¢c.—11. .‘238)] Peculiar position, 
K6. 339 z.—12. ox] Retaining SHIT, Kd. (389 f) makes this conditional in 
form, but causal in force. — yay] Dr. (§ 136) and Ké. (415 c) treat this as an 





* We. § Hi., Ew., Sim., Ke., Or. 

7 Cal., Pu { Stuck, Hd. || Cf. Now. 

{| On demon-worship, cf. Di. and Dr. on Dt. 3217; Gray, art. “ Demons,” £B.; 
Che. on Ps, 10687; WRS. Sem., v. Index; Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Rel. I. 130-36, 

¥** T, Ke., Wii, e¢ al. tt B, Marck, e¢ al, 

Tf Annals, v. III. R, ro, 2, Is. 17ff.; cf. KB. Il. 30ff.; KAT2 264f.; Dr. in 
Hogarth's Authority and Archaeology, 98 f. 
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apodosis expressing certain future. — wv] On absence of art., Kd. 293 2.— 
13. nwxa] A good example of the 2 of price, or substitution, K6. 332 0.— 
15. on] Adv. acc., Kd. 332¢; on pl., Kd. 2627, 


§ 17. The utter destruction of Israel. 13'. Israel in the 
days of old stood high ; but they sinned and died; and now grow 
worse and worse in their devotion to idols, treating them as gods 
(*?*°) ; therefore, idolatrous through and through, they shall van- 
ish like cloud or dew, like chaff or smoke (??**). It was I who res- 
cued them from Egypt; they have had no other god or saviour. 
It was I who cared for them in the wilderness, but the more 
prosperous they became, the farther they departed from me 
(**-°), Therefore I will destroy them as if I were a wild beast 
— jackal, or leopard, or bear, or lion ("*). In this impending 
calamity, O Israel, who will help you? There will be no king to 
save you; for your kings, given in my anger, will be taken away 
in my wrath (??"). 


The unity of this passage is evident; its symmetrical structure is more 
than usually marked. In five strophes (8 + 6+ 8+ 6+ 8) announcement 
is made of absolute destruction. The movement is trimeter, with occasional 
dimeters and tetrameters. Strophe 1 contrasts the honored Israel of the past 
with the fallen Israel of the present, all on account of faithlessness to Yahweh 
(vs.1-24.0), Strophe 2 presents a picture of destruction, —an utter vanishing 
away, consequent on Israel’s apostasy (vs.2%8). Strophe 3 contrasts Yahweh’s 
love and care, as manifested in their past history, with their ungrateful atti- 
tude of neglect and forgetfulness in degree proportionate to the blessings 
granted them (vs. 5-6). Strophe 4 presents a second picture of destruction — 
a horrible devouring, as of wild beasts (vs.”8). Strophe 5 announces sternly 
that no deliverance will be possible, since no leaders will remain to guide 
them (vs.21), No important modifications of the text are involved in this 


arrangement. 


1,.52392] @ xara rv Abyov = 9372; similarly’A.— nn] G dicardpara 
= npn, or, better, nj (Aramaic) in pl. (Vol.); %., ©. rpduorv; "A. dplkny; 
&% lon 23 = nn with ‘ex as subj. (Seb.). Gr. npx(?). Oort (7#7. and 
Em.) and Val. ny. Hal. non.—xw3] % 125 lomo = [an] Nr Nw (Seb.) ; 
similarly @. Read, with 4 and Oort, x3 (so We., Gr., Val., GAS., Now., 
Oet.). Oort (Z.) and Marti, sv3— 10] Gr. 7(?).— own] G kal ero 
avrdé = op (Vol.).—nny] Gr. viny.— 2. any] @ om.—onan>] & kar’ 
elkdva; DY quasi similitudinem ; % OMA = 03303 (Seb.); cf. @. One 
cod. of de R.annan2., Oort (727. and Zm.), foll. G, nyin> (so Gu., Loft.) or 
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mjan>. Ew. onjan> (so Gr., GAS., Oet., Now.2). Hal. nyanz. Read, with 
We., Val., Now. anyon. —7d>] @ cvvtereheopuéva = 71935 Som. Several 
codd. of Kenn. and de R. ‘2, and 6 codd. of Kenn. nb> (so Loft., Hal.).— 
on>] G joins with preceding. Read, with Sta. (ZAW. III. 12; so Briill, 
Jahrb, f. iid. Gesch. um Lit, (4883); Gr.), obs, or, with Now. and We.3, 
insert DON before ano, — nar] G dicate = m3; 3B. Ovoidcare; HW immolate. 
‘tis perhaps a fragment of an original line, one’s ona? oy (v.2.). Gr. mir(?). 
Ru. ‘31, to be taken with opx, which is to be rendered, they assign. —od78} 
Duhm (Theol. 132), 09(?).— 12] G écredolaw, with “sy as subj.; proba- 
bly derived from pov (Vol.); BH adorantes; ©. mpooxurfcere; & qe. 
— 8, nyo] Oort, ryby (so Gr., Now., Oet., Marti). —nanxn] G dd daxpbwv 
= 7340 (Vol.); "A. dd xarapdxrov; % {Zao —.— 4. pbx] Foll. this 
G inserts: “the one establishing the heavens and creating the earth, whose 
hands created all the host of the heavens, and I did not show them to thee in 
order that thou mightest follow after them; and I led thee,” etc. On basis of 
G and & insert pynxsin wwe; cf. Oort (Zm.), who inserts pyobyn (cf. 1210), — 
5. pnyt] Read, with G, éroluaivdy ce, pmyr (so %, Seb., We., Gr., Gu., Lott. 
GAS., Marti); cf. @.—yoxa] Now. and Oet. insert yy before -x3.— 
maxon] G dockyrw; B solitudinis, S Lod tly [bopw, “a double rendering, 
the latter being a gloss from the Alexandrine transl.” (Seb.). Gr. MN?A. — 
6. omyrna] G kard ras vouds (Z. sg.) adrav; S ai Dadio. Oort (727. 
and Zm.), omynp, joining it with v.5. We., Now., and Marti, anyr>. Gr. 
omyopa. Hal. omynr ino. —vwyawv] 3 om.; G eis rrecpovpy. Read, with Oort, 
yaw (cf. @); Oort offers an alternative, yaev>.—oa5] & pl.—7. ns] G cad 
erouar = max) (so also We., Now., Oet., Marti). Gr. and GAS, say). — WwRr] 
Read, with G, ‘Accupiwy, rwx (so SH, We., Val., Now., Oet.). ‘Brill, Gr., 
Meinhold, Now.?, and Marti, pws (ciijexs®) ae Halk ony. — 8. Siw] Oort, 
foll. G6 and BY, noy2w.— ab] G cal caragdyovrar abrovs = 252%) (so also 
Oort, 747. and Em.; Gu., Now., Marti). % \asLie = dbs») or choy (Seb.), 
with x25 as subj. —ow] Meinhold, Now.?, and Marti om. — 81259] G ckbuvor 
dpuyod = xv2>> (Aramaicizing, Cappellus), or sya (Schleusner), or a-p> (so 
also Oort, 7247. and Em.; Gu., Now.), or 7y) p> (Oet., Marti); % om. 5, — 
9. One cod. of de R. om. v.9%. — ny] Read, with 6, TH diapOopG cov, lalalg 
(so GAS.); D perditio tua; % phosau. Val. nov (so Gu., Now., Oet., 
Hal., Marti). Gr. Jona. — yaya 02 2] One cod. of Kenn. om... @ ris 
BonOjce = [4] uy) 1 (so also Oort, 727. and £m.;' Gr., Val., Gu., GAS., 
Now.). Read, with &, yi-] ald, THY. YD, cf. Ps, 1187 (so also Seb., 
Scholz, Dr. Zu. 3d ser. V. 260f.; Hal.). ‘2 may be taken as a remnant of 
DN (cf. Now.). Oet. v2 yp (cf. Marti, yypa sp»). —10. 8] Read, with 
GS, x (so most comm.). — npn] G obros. —553] % = 591(so also Houtsma, 
We.; Oort, 77. and Em.; Val., Gu., GAS., Now., Oet., Marti). WD et in 
omnibus. Gr. Sor. — pw] Gr. ps.  Houtsma, WW (so Oort, 727. and 
Em.; We. Val., Gu. GAS., Now., Oet., Marti). — qr202y] @ xpuvdrw ce 
= yar (Vol.); % sg.; so Arab. and some codd. of de R. Read, with 
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Houtsma, yaw) (so Oort, 727. and Em.; We., Gu. GAS., Now., Marti). 
Val. and Oet. qwoaw. Gr. qoaw. Hal. tranesocss to precede yyy 53. 
—nrpx wr] S 2p8lo wba» = mow on nbxw (Seb.). — ow] 
GSE = sg. —11. jnx] G kal Z6wxa (= 3nm); so S—npxy] S = annpn; 
L et habuisti.— nray3a] & in impetu tuo. 


XI. 1. When Ephraim used to speak, men trembled| The 
many interpretations of this line may be classified in three lists; 
(1) Those which make nnn an apodosis, following the tem- 
poral clause expressed by an infinitive with a preposition, “‘ When 
Ephraim spoke (or used to speak, referring to the time of 
Ephraim’s prosperity, ¢g. in the time of the judges*), there 
was trembling,” + z.e. respect for him, reverence in his pres- 
ence; cf. Is. 52%. (2) Those in which nm as an infinitive or 
participle (nm) is made to modify the infinitive 757 as an 
object or adverbial accusative, the next line serving as apodo- 
sis. Here belong the renderings: ‘‘When Ephraim spake stam- 
meringly,” ¢ or “spake confusion, ambiguously, etc.” $ (¢.e. when 
Jeroboam introduced the calf-worship) ; “when Ephraim spake 
trembling” || (¢.e. humbly); “when Ephraim spake of revolt” { 
(i.e. alarm, uproar, the opposite of ai>w). (3) Those in which 
change of text has been suggested for nnn (v.s.), eg. “judg- 
ment,” or “ decree,” ** “truth,” tf? “knowledge,” {{ “ terror.” §§ 
Nowack’s statement that (1) is grammatically icaposciblet and 
is devoid of good meaning, is too strong. It furnishes a fair 
meaning, and, although unusual, is permissible; cf. Gn. 4” (if 
mxw be correct; cf. Gunkel).— He was a prince in Israel | Read- 
ing sw for wi of PAT. By some this is made (v.s.) the apodo- 
sis of the preceding line, e.g. “ when he exalted himself in Israel” 
(z.e. made effort to get the ascendancy ; |||| or, “they rose to the 
exalted position which their prophet-ancestors foreshadowed,” cf. 
Gn. 49”) ; by others, as a parallel line, whether used in the 
good *** or bad +++ sense. Upon the whole, it seems clear that these 
lines, in contrast with the following (cf. mnv, v.”), describe Ephraim 





* Hi. + Cal., Bauer, Hi., Sim., Or., GAS., Marti. { Mich. § Ma. 

| Pococke, Pu.; cf. Che. “when the Ephraimites in trembling accents re- 
sponded to the divine call (215), etc.” 

q Ew. tt Gr. §§ Hal. @ Che. ttt Ma., Ew. 

ae GF, tf Oort. |||| Hi. *e* Or, 
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in the glory of his past, before his fall, —a time when he needed 
only to speak to produce awe among his fellow-tribes, — when he 
stood highest in the nation, the prince. ‘This, in the prophet’s 
mind, was either in the days of the judges (Ju. 3'*:12)), (of an 
those of Jeroboam I. when the people took a retrograde step in 
religion; or he refers more indefinitely to the general position 
always occupied in the past by Ephraim, as shown in its furnishing 
leaders like Joshua and in its acknowledged supremacy through- 
out its history. — Zhen he became guilty through Baal, and died] 
On owx, cf. 10%, Ephraim became guilty through accepting Baal- 
ideas, and thus contaminating the purer form of his earlier reli- 
gion. This corruption came about when, giving no heed to the 
spiritual conceptions of the prophets, they devoted themselves to 
the realistic worship of Yahweh in accordance with rites borrowed 
from their Canaanitish neighbors (2°). He died, to all intents 
and purposes, in so far as it concerned his place in the progress 
of religious thought (cf. Pr. 9 1 Tim. 5°). Each step in this 
direction was a step nearer death as a nation. Ephraim, in 
Hosea’s time, had been dying for a long time. The moment of 
actual death was now not far distant. Such was early Israel and 
later Israel. —2. And now they continue to sin] The Israel of the 
prophet’s time is no better ; they, too, sin; in fact, they continue 
to sin; they keep up the national retrogression. And then the 
prophet gives in detail the several actions which constitute this 
sin. Two quite distinct cults are here treated as one, the Baal- 
cult and the image-cult. — 4nd they make for themselves molten 
gods from their silver] As early as in the smaller book of the 
Covenant (Ex. 34") there had been prohibition of the “ molten 
gods.” In Isaiah’s time (2°) the land came to be full of idols, 
and, in the later days of Isaiah, Hezekiah (2 K. 18*) undertook to 
root them out. The history of the relation of the prophets and 
sages to the image worship is a most interesting one. This pas- 
Sage is one of the earliest in the long list of such utterances.* It 
is always to be remembered that the stage of image worship in 





* Cf. George F. Moore, arts. on “Idol” and “ Idolatry and Primitive Religion,” 
EB. 2146-58; P, Scholz, Gétzendienst und Zauberwesen bei den alten Hebriern und 
den benachbarten Vélkern (1877); Baudissin, Studien zur Sem, Rel. 1. 84; WRS, 
Sem, 204. 
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the development of religion is a late one. With the attitude 
of the Hebrew prophets towards image worship, and the actual 
historical results of that attitude, may be compared the similar 
attitude of the earliest Greek philosophers, together with the lack 
of any such results.* — /dols according to their own model| Read- 
ing onvan>. AC “ understanding,” if retained, must be under- 
stood as used sarcastically. .%, “according to their figure,” and 
VT favor the rendering adopted above. Other readings (v.s.) 
vary but slightly. — Smzths’ work, all of it| This is the point of 
real importance; there is nothing divine about it; the whole 
affair is human.t — Zo such they say: O God] wmbs is to be 
read either as a substitute { for ond, or directly before ond.§ 
This seems necessary to meet the requirements of “x, and is 
justified by the similarity of the letters in on> and ody. 
Others reach the same result by allowing on™ to stand with- 
out an object (cf. Ps. 4°); e.g. “to such they speak!” || while 
ordinarily these words have been closely connected with the fol- 
lowing clause: e.g. “to even these speak men who sacrifice, 
etc.,” J or “they say to one another while they sacrifice, etc.” ** 
This statement concerning the ascription of deity to human handi- 
work is the climax in the prophet’s representation of Ephraim’s 
sin. What, indeed, could be more heinous? With this the stro- 
phe closes. ‘Those interpretations which join with this line those 
that follow fail to show a correct understanding of the logical 
structure of the piece.— With a people sacrificing to demons] 
SAT is impossible. Since ppv a> oo furnishes an admirable 
meaning, and complies with the demands of the measure, it is to 
be accepted.ff This leaves "n=1 as the only fragment of a com- 
plete line requiring three words. The meaning of this last line 
must have been synonymous with that of the line beginning with 
ows. In view of the parallelism thus required, and of 12", I ven- 
ture to suggest a=w5 onsr oy. It was easy for oy to have dropped 
out when note is made of the several preceding words, ending in 
p’_ and px_; furthermore, a=w> precedes a word not dissimilar 
in form, O58. Perhaps little can be said for this conjecture, but 





* Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, II. 114 f, 
+ Marti om. the phrase 173... 05D5 as a later substitute for the original text. 
{ Sta., Briill, Gr. § We., Now. |] Che.,GAS. (Ew. **Cal. ffSo Ru. 
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certainly as much as for the many efforts hitherto made to meet 
the difficulties in this passage. Some of these are: (1) “they 
say to one another, sacrificers of men, let them kiss, etc. ;” * ze. 
the absurdity of sacrificing men and worshipping calves is derided. 
(2) “Those among men who sacrifice, let them kiss the calves,” + 
this construction being similar to that found in Is. 29” Jb. 317 Mi. 5° 
1 K.19". In the latter case, the emphasis rests upon the absurdity 
involved in human beings paying homage to calves. Ewald’s con- 
nection of these words with those preceding is interesting ; viz. co 
even these speak men who, etc.; cf. also Keil’s discussion. Con- 
cerning the first of these general interpretations, it is to be said 
that (a) calf-worship and human sacrifice were never combined ; 
(4) human sacrifice did not exist in Israel until much later than 
Hosea’s time, { viz. that of Ahaz ; (c) this erroneous interpretation 
originated with G, and has influenced commentators up to modern 
times; (@) the prophet would hardly have treated human sacri- 
fice in such a fashion. Concerning the second interpretation, it 
is to be said that (a) the passages cited are not satisfactory 
analogies, and (4) the awkwardness of the expression, thus inter- 
preted, is very great.§ Concerning both interpretations, it may 
be said that (@) no adequate sense is conveyed ; (4) the paral- 
lelism, elsewhere scrupulously observed, is ignored ; (c) the de- 
mands of the strophic structure are not met (cf. Ruben and 
Duhm ; v.s.). || — With men kissing calves| A second circumstan- 
tial clause strictly parallel with the preceding one. For various 
interpretations, v.s. The &ss was a token of homage or adora- 
tion, and is referred to in the case of kings (Ps. 2”), and, as here, 
idols (1 K. 19'8 Jb. 317”). From the last passage, we learn that 
it was customary to kiss the hand towards the idol.—3. There- 
Jore they shall be like the morning cloud, and like the dew that 
early passes away] A repetition, word for word, of 6*° (v.s.), but 
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* D, Rashi, Theod., Jer., Cal., Mich., Stuck, Schré., Umb., Hi., Wii., BDB. 

+ 3, AV., RV., Ki., Marck, Ma., Ros., Mau., Eich., Ew., Sim., Pu., Ke., Che., 
GAS., We., Now. 

~ On human sacrifice, v, Kamphausen, Das Verhdltnis d. Menschenopfers z.isr. 
Rel. ; on Molech-worship, v. arts. “Molech” in DZ. and EB. WiC On: 

|| Cf. Marti’s suggestion to (1) om. ‘ps ond obs as a gloss, thus leaving on 
DIN ‘N31, they are sacrificers of men, as the original text; or (2) point DDN, ie. 
they are Amorites, sacrificers of men. Cf. We. SK. III. 105. © 
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this is no ground for omitting it here, as is done by Nowack. 
The quadruple figure (cf. the following) is very striking. These 
lines, moreover, are demanded to complete the structure of the 
strophe.— Like the chaff which whirleth up from the threshing- 
Jioor]. Cf. Is. 178 41°* Ps, 14. The threshing-floor was usually 
situated on an eminence which the wind would easily strike (cf. 
1S. 19% (G) 2S. 24% 2 Ch. 3!).* The active form, PAT wb», 
is satisfactory, and need not be changed to the passive (v.s.). 
—And like smoke from the window] 737%, used of the win- 
dows of heaven, whence comes rain (Gn. 7” 2 K. 7?! Mal. ae), 
occurs also of the openings of a dove-cote (Is. 60°), of the eyes 
(Ec. 12°) ; and here, of the /atticed opening or window through 
which smoke escapes. The comparison is not found elsewhere. 
The strophe, as a whole, is very strong. This people, sacrificing 
to demons and kissing calves, shall become nothing, just like the 
cloud, the dew, the chaff, and the smoke. —4. And it was J, the 
Lord thy God, who brought thee up from the land of Egypt) i.e. I 
do not forget, in thus threatening total extinction, that it was I 
who brought them into existence as a nation. For other refer- 
ences among the prophets to the Egyptian residence, cf. 2” 93 
r1* Am, 2” 3! 9 Mi. 64 Is. 10% 11", etc. Who brought thee up is 
from % and 6. G inserts much additional material after shy God 
(v.s.).— And a god besides me thou knowest not] Cf. Dt. 32”. 
The meaning becomes clearer from the parallel line; it is God 
as saviour, deliverer, that is meant; 7z.¢. Israel has received 
no favors from any other god. It may not be assumed that 
Hosea believed in the existence of only one God. At all events, 
this expression does not show this. He says, however, that no 
other god has exerted his power on behalf of Israel. — lVor has 
there been a saviour except me] A poetic parallel of the preceding 
line. —5. J¢ was I who shepherded thee in the wilderness] This 
reading follows @ and % (v.s.). //was I who knew thee (cf. Am. 3? 
Ts. 58° Na. 17 Ps. 73"! 144°) is a common expression = show favor, 
cf. Ps. 1°; but its use of Israel in the preceding line seems to 
justify this slight change of text. This, too, seems to be presup- 
posed in v.°. Nowack allows 7 knew shee to remain in this line, 


* Cf. Now. Arch. I. 232; Benz. Arch. 209; DB. 1.50; ZB. 82h, 
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and supplies, for the sake of the parallel, 7 shepherded thee, at the 
beginning of the next line. — Jn the land of drought] Cf. Dt. 8%. 
maxdn, droughd, occurs only here (v.2.).—6. (But) when they fed, 
they filled themselves full] ‘This reading connects piaw (for wav) 
with the preceding verb, as a strengthening infinitive absolute. So 
bounteous was the supply furnished that Israel, although filling 
himself to the full, failed to recognize the source of the supply 
(2% 4? 101; ch Dt. 84*.31” 32%), = This. is expressed: memes 
pathetically in the next line: And their heart was lifted up; con- 
sequently they forgot me| The history is thus epitomized of the 
evil results which often flow from prosperity ;* cf. 8 Is. 17% 
—7%. And so I will be to them like a lon| Because they have 
forgotten me in the pride of their heart, I will treat them as 
a lion treats his prey; cf., for a similar expression, 5“. Some 
prefer to render / have become, with reference to the fact that 
the punishment has already been inflicted (7°), but @ has the 
future; the imperfect with waw consecutive may = prophetic 
perfect, or the word may be pointed (v.s.) mmx). — Zzke a leop- 
ard on the way to Assyria] If "WX is pointed as in fA, Yahweh 
is represented as concealed upon the way, ready to jump or leap 
upon t (cf. Je. 5”, but this is doubtful t) the passing traveller. § 
According to 6% and VY, some Mss. and certain editions of the 
Hebrew Bible (wv.z.), the word should be pointed “Wx, and be 
rendered “to Assyria.” || Cheyne’s objection to this translation, 
that “the prophet has now to deal with the disease itself, not with 
a mere symptom,” seems hardly to meet the case. With “on the 
way to Assyria”? may be compared the more common treatment 
of A=W 777 (6°). The strongest argument for treating "WS as a 
verb is the parallelism; but (v.s.) the meaning required here is 
hardly to be derived from “Mw, and besides, nv (v.*) seems to 
require something more definite than > 5y.—8. Z will fall 
upon them like a bear robbed of its young] Cf. La. 3 2 S. 178. — 
And will tear the enclosure of their hearts| t.e. the breast. — And 
there I will devour them like a lion] v.s. for the various sugges- 
tions for @. Evidently the line was treated by G like the following 





* Marti om. 6? as a gloss. { Cf. Giesebrecht and Duhm zx Joc. 
t So GAS. I. p. 305, note 4. § So Ew., Hd., Sim., Pu., Ke., Or., GAS, 
|| So Stuck, Hi., We., Val., Now., Oet.; cf, de Rossi’s Mss. (16), 
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line, “ and lions shall devour them,” the personal “1” being aban- 
doned. — While wild beasts tear them] A circumstantial clause. — 
9. Lam thy destruction, O Israel. Yea, who is thy help ?] This 
reading is gained by two slight changes in the text (v.s.). Jnmw 
may be pointed so as to be read as perfect 3d masc. “he has 
destroyed thee’’; * or perfect 1st sg. “I have destroyed thee,’’ or 
“I destroy thee.” f It has also been taken as a noun with 2d 
person suffix “ thy destruction = thou hast destroyed thyself,” ¢ or 
with the following "5 as a remnant of "D28 (cf. Nowack), “I am 
thy destruction.”’ Still another group of interpreters have made 
the following clause the subject ;§ viz. “it has destroyed thee, that 
(thou art) against me, etc.’ (v.z.). According to Kimchi it is 
the calf which has wrought the destruction. Upon the whole, the 
1st person is to be preferred as continuing the person already in 
use. The perfect is prophetic. The logical relationship of this 
clause is thus clear: when I destroy thee, as I am now about to 
do, who then is to be thy help? (% for "3; v.s.). "> may be 
taken (v.s.) for "SIX, or as the particle of asseveration, vea, then ; 
@ and & are so clear on this reading that we may not doubt it.|| 
Oettli’s pointing ub, “thy helper,’ does not affect the sense. 
3 = “in the capacity of” or “in the character of,” the so-called 3 
essentiae.§ Ewald’s translation, “that (thou) to me, (ze. to thy 
help !) becomest unfaithful” (these last words to be supplied, the 
abruptness being attributed to the “ laboring voice, interrupted by 
sobs’’), is an interesting but ineffectual effort toward the recon- 
struction of this sentence. The verse, as read above, is strictly 
in accord with the context. Who is to help thee ? (cf. Ex. 18*: 
for the God of my father was my help, lit. was zz or as my help). 
No one.—10. Where is thy king now ?| Reading 7S for “AS 
(v.s.).** The renderings, “I will be thy king,” tf “ Woe to thy 
king,” {{ do not accord with what follows. The question calls for 
a negative answer; this, however, does not mean that Israel’s 


* Cal., Che., GAS. + %, Bauer, Now., Oet., Hal. } Hd. 

§ Hi., Ew., Sim., Ke., Or., RV. 

|| Dr. (2x. 3d ser. V. 260 f.) points out in detail the difficulties of this passage, 
and translates: ‘‘ Thou art destroyed, O Israel, for who is there as thy help ?” 

{| Cf. De. on Ps. 35%. ** GSYT, Pococke, Ew., Hi., Hd., Pu., Ke., Or., e¢ ad, 

tt Cal, tf Ma, 
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kings have passed away, that kings no longer sit upon the throne ; 
but rather that they are powerless to help. On 18x, v.2.— That 
he may save thee| This is to be closely connected with the pre- 
ceding, and closes the first line. The accentuation in fA is 
wrong. — Or all thy princes that they may rule thee ?| This line, 
following Houtsma (v.s.), is the poetic equivalent of the preceding, 
matching it in every particular.— Zhose of whom thou hast said | 
At different times in the history of the northern kingdom when new 
dynasties were established.* — Give me kings and princes| Other 
passages in which Hosea refers to the kings are 7°?* 8*” 107 ¥.f 
—11. J give thee kings in my anger| The imperfect here is fre- 
quentative in so far as it relates to the past; but the history is 
still in progress. —And J take them away in my wrath] The 
history of the northern dynasties has been one the only interpre- 
tation of which must mean divine displeasure. Israel’s experiment 
had proven to be a failure. “ Indulged self-will brought with it 
its own punishment, — hardening of the heart in apostasy. Thus 
our passage seems to mediate between the two different views of 
Jeroboam’s act presented in 1" and 1 K. 11”. In one sense 
Yahweh ‘ gave’; in another he ‘ gave not.’” { 


1. 5] = guum, 1 = quando, in expressions of time; GK. 164 g; K6. 401 2-2. 
The inf. here refers to the past; Ké, 216.—nnx] For form, cf. nnn, Jb. 67; 
Lag. BN. 173; KG. IL i. p.68; Sta. § 1994; Barth, VB. 74; Ew.’ p. 384; 
N6. Mand. Gramm. p. 116. Cognate words are: Aram. 8n\N7 = ¢rembling ; 


Arab. ¢ 2 = = trembling ; 09) = terror, Je. 4974.2. rpp»] Although sep- 


arated from ) by any, the force of 1 really continues; H. 24, 34; K6. 368 2.— 
on>] With reflex. force, Ké6. 28; GK. 135 2.—n20p] From 401 = four out ; 
hence ‘n = molten metal, molten image.—odna1n>]| So JT; on form, GK. 91 e; 
Ew.’ p. 645. For similar interchanges of 3 and n, K6. 330 0. —ovasy] Ond.f. 
in 3, GK. 93 ee. — 752] Qeri, 3; perhaps m2, referring to n2D0, or D9, refer- 
ring to o»asy, should be adopted (v.s.). ules Refers logically to A2Dn, but 
peieerer a to ‘sy; K6. 349 2.—o- DN] For cases in which 1x is used 
absolutely, z.e. without an obj., cf. Gn. 48 Ex. 197,— nar] Explained by 
GK. 1287 as a gen. of genus; by K6. 337 das an appositional gen.; but w.s. 
—38. 0»2vn] On subordination of ptcp., GK. 120g; treated as ptcp. circ. cl. 
by Ké. 412 ¢.—4. mnbv] Lit. = with the removal of; cf. 2 S. 7% Ps, 1832 





* Marti om. this and foll. clause as a gloss. 
+ On the relation of 1S. 8°f as the basis of this, cf. Sellin, Beztrdge, 11.185. 
t Che. zz loc, 
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Is. 45°71 648. On the obsolete ending 1 (cf. »nbz), cf. GK. 90 m.— 
5. maxon] Only here; pl. intens.; GK. 124¢; K6. 348 @.—6, myr] Ver- 
bal noun = inf.; K6. 233 ¢.— yaw] 1 cons, marks apodosis, in continuation 
of an inf. cstr.; Ké. 366 4.—»»n2v] On _ in stative vb., GK. 43@.—7. 03] 
On poetical form, GK. 103 4. —8. 21] On gender, cf, GK. 122 e; Ké. 247 4, 
Ble 


and 253 @; contra, Ew. § 175 a.— 25] Cf. Assyr. labbu,; Arab. By; 
Lag. BV. 93; Erman, ZDVG. XLVI. 113; Hommel, Séugethiere, 288 f. — 
9. »>] On its function as connecting protasis and apod., cf. K6. 415 7, —»2] 
=); on confusion of 2 and n, Ké. 330 #.— 10. xiex] Renders question 
more vivid; GK. 1502; Ké. 353 s.—11. 75n] On frequency of collective 
usage, GK. 123; K6. 254.—npsi] The impf. with simple 1 to express the 
frequentative idea. 


§ 18. Ephraim condemned to Sheol. 13%. Ephraim’s sin 
is complete ; judgment approaches, but he is unprepared; he 
cannot escape from the calamity which is bearing down upon him. 
Shall I, now, rescue him from this certain death? No! it is too 
late ; let Sheol’s plagues attack him. I will no more show com- 
passion. To Ephraim, although heretofore fruitful, an east wind 
will bring drought and death ; all precious things shall be carried 
away by the foreign invader. Samaria must suffer the conse- 
quences of rebellion against Yahweh, viz., sword and _ horrible 
destruction. 


This section bears all the marks of unity, and is taken as a separate 
address by many modern commentators (e.g. We., Now., Marti). Some, on 
the other hand, connect it closely with 13! (Ew., Or., Che., GAS.). It is 
true the general subject is the same, but, after all, this is the subject of the 
greater portion of the book. There are four strophes of trimeter movement, 
with 6+ 5+6+5 lines. The elegiac measure is strongly marked; while 
in’ strophe 4 the dimeter is adopted for the purpose of adaptation to the 
terrible content of the poem. Strophe 1 announces the end, the judgment, 
and the collapse of Israel. Strophe 2 pictures a:momentary reconsideration, 
which results in a reannouncement more direful than before. Strophe 3 puts 
the matter in a more exact form, destruction by drought, by foreign invasion. 
Strophe 4 explains that it is on account of Israel’s sin, viz. rebellion, that the 
_ sword and war will blot them out of existence. 


12. Ws] G cvorpophy (taken as obj. of npx, v.11).—18. xin] Now. x17) 
(so Marti). —aan xb 32] @ vids cov 6 dpdviyos; 6 must be corrected to od (so 
Cappellus, Schleusner, Vol.; cf. Oet., who also om. cov), % interprets the clause 
as causal. —ny 19] G@ om. ny; LSHT = any »9 (so also Scholz, Seb., Gu.(?)). 
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Oort (747. and Em.), ny> (so Gr., Now., Marti). Oet. nyo >. Hal. yn. 
— wy] Gr. nay.—rawn3a] G év currpi8j = V in contritione, both literal or 
etymological renderings. Gr.and Now. 72¥D2. Hal. vavn2.—o3] £ filio- 
rum tuorum. Gr, transposes to precede xd (cf. 2 K. 193). Now. om.— 
14. otpx] G picoua xal, “perhaps @ read n as 1” (Vol.).— nx] Read, 
with @S%, ms (so Gr.); “A. B. Zrouar; O. cal Zora; so@. BP ero. — 737] 
Many codd. of de R. have sg.; cf. G, ©. 9 dlkn cov = 429 (Vol., Loft.) ; 
& y Zeal 3; DB mors tua. Oet. 1222- Hal. 7723. — y2up] G 76 kévrpov cov; 
"A. dyyuol cou; Z. dxndla cov; ©. rAnyh cov; H morsus tuus; S wamoos.— 
om3] Hi. on}. Gr. oon (cf. 118), Hal. ony. —15. 2] Gardner, py (foun- 
tain). Gr,o12(?). Read, with We. }»2> (so Val., Now., Oet.).—o°nx] Oort 
(ZhT. and Em.), wy (so We., Val., Now., Oet., Marti). Gr. onN1(?). BDB. 
on. Gardner, own. Read, with We., :nx orp. —np] @ dtacredre? = 375) 
(Schleusner, Vol.; so also Seb., Gr.); so D dividet; and $ weep]. — 
Nia] G émdger = x3» (Vol.; so also Gr.), with » as subj.; so H; similarly 
f.—aby] @ ér airéy = voy3 so Arab.; % weO2.—wi] G dvatnpave? 
= war (so DS, We., Gr., Now., Oet., Marti). Read vI.— pn] GPS pl. 
— aim] & &epnudoa = 21m; so BD desolabit (so also We., Gr., Now., Marti). 
—inyn] GS pl.—avw] G caraénpave?, probably a misreading for xaraéave?, 
due to previous avaé. (Vol., fol. Bahrdt). Gr. w2.— sx] G = 51x (so also 
Oort, Gu.). Gr. pax. Read sx; cf. GAS.—3] Gr. $2,—53] GST pl. 
Hal. y2.— XIV. 1. owxn] G ddancOhoeras, deriving from onw; cf. 515 10? 
(Vol.).. Gr. ovin. Marti, ovin.— 15a] @ recodvrar avrol; hence Oort (Zm.) 
inserts M7 after ‘py, and Gr. on. —ombsy] GST and Arab. = “5y) (so also 
Gr.).—ynvam] Gr. nvm. Marti, o»p77.— par] Cet. 1YR2_ OF API (so 
Marti). 


12. The iniquity of Ephraim is gathered up; his sin ts laid by 
in store] This is no word of promise = shall be forgotten ;* the 
context and the language itself indicate the opposite. The figure 
(cf. Jb. 14”) is taken from the custom of tying up money in bags 
and hiding it in some secret place for preservation. Ephraim’s 
guilt is collected, carefully bound up; it will be well guarded and 
preserved, and no part of it will be lost sight of in the day of 
judgment. In other words, the case is closed. No longer is 
there opportunity to atone for their misdeeds. Cf. the noteworthy 
parallel in Is. 8°, where, however, it is the teaching of Yahweh, 
the testimony of the prophets, that is gathered up. On v.™ cf, 
Jb. 21°/— 185 +7%e pangs of childbirth come upon him] This 
figure for anguish and distress is not uncommon (cf. Is. 13° 213 
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Mi. 4° Je. 4°! 13”); the pain and suffering of a woman in travail 
is a most striking representation of an inevitable period of afflic- 
tion, since it is something which no power can turn aside. In 
this instance the figure represents the woman as unable to perform 
the act ; z.e. Israel is unable to extricate himself from the troubles 
which have come upon him. But with the privilege of a Hebrew 
poet, the figure suddenly shifts from the mother to the child that 
is to be born. — He zs an unwise son| This child is represented 
as failing to do the part assigned him by nature; and in this 
failure he shows himself unwise and foolish. The result will be 
that, instead of an occasion for rejoicing, viz. a new birth, there 
will rather be an occasion for grief, for the parturition will be fatal 
to both mother and son. Not only is there no new being in the 
world ; that one which did exist is taken away. Israel, in order 
to continue life, must be born again; without such new birth, old 
Israel must perish. The very failure to produce the new destroys 
the old. This is explained in the following line. — or at this time 
he should not stand in the mouth of the womé, or more freely, this 
is no time to stand in the mouth of the womb*| Whether mmy be 
read,f or nyp = “at this time,’ the meaning is not affected. 
Graetz’s “do not break through (the womb)” affords no real 
help in the interpretation of the passage. The exact meaning 
rests upon the modal usage of sy. If it is indicative, it signifies 
that the child at the (right) time (cf. Ez. 27%) does not stand, { 
z.¢. has not come forward to that place in the womb whence 
egress at the proper moment is possible; if it is optative, that 
the child should not (at this time, or now) remain stationary in © 
the womb, thus failing to make the progress necessary to a normal 
birth. § What is Israel doing? By his lack of will-power or 
inclination to do the necessary thing, viz. make timely repentance, 
he prolongs the agony and endangers even the possibility of the 
new régime which the prophets have pictured and promised. The 
figure has been interpreted of (1) premature birth; z.e. a child 
_ who is impatient and waits not for the proper time, thus remain- 
ing in the womb an insufficient period ; and this is coupled with 
the interpretation of the passage as one of comfort ;|| (2) retarded 





*GAS. + Spa. tf Ew., Ke., Or, Che, Now. § Cal. Hd. || Stuck, Hes., Umb. 
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birth ;* but also (3) to a state of vacillation on the part of the 
child at the critical moment. + —14. Shall [ deliver them from the 
hand of Sheol?) It seems necessary, first of all, to determine what 
is required by the context,—a promise { or a threat? Vs.23 
seem (v.s.) to announce punishment ; vs.°*"4" certainly have this 
meaning ; v.” itself contains (v.2.) the statement repentance (not 
resentment) is hid from my eyes. How now can “@ be taken in 
any other way than as a threat? But it has been suggested 
(1) that the simple translation is “From the hand of Sheol, 
I will redeem them,” there being no interrogative particle ; and 
(2) that this translation is strictly in accord with the feeling of 
a father who is thus represented as unable to contemplate the 
thought of his son’s final ruin; (3) that it is also consonant with 
Hosea’s expression of ultimate redemption elsewhere, cf. rf 2 
3° 14*8; (4) still further, that the language has been so taken by 
G2), by Paul in r Cor. 15%; AV. and RV. In this case, 
“repentance” (v.7.) must be changed to “ resentment,” and the 
words treated parenthetically, ze. “as an ejaculation of promise 
in the midst of a context that only threatens.” The argument is 
almost if not entirely conclusive on the side of those who treat 
the entire verse as a threat. But from this point of view, different 
treatments have been accorded the passage: (1) (making the 
imperfect a frequentative) “I have in past times repeatedly 
delivered them, but, etc.”;§ (2) (making the imperfect condi- 
tional) “I would have delivered them, etc. (if they had been 
wise, but — being foolish —) I will bring on them the plagues of 
' death, etc.” ; || (3) (treating the sentence as interrogative, as 
above) “shall I, or should I deliver them, etc.,” J a negative answer 
being implied. The “hand of Sheol” (cf. the “ mouth,” Is. 5*4, 
the “belly,” Jon. 2?) is here used poetically for “ power,” and 
perhaps to give the line a third word. Sheol = underworld. — 
Shall I redeem them from death ?] The poetic equivalent of the 
preceding line; on the synonyms 5x3 and mB, v2.3; on the 
synonymous use of “Sheol” and “death,” cf. Is. 28% Ps, 6° 49°". 
— Where are thy plagues, O death? Where, thy destruction (or 
* So most comm, ¢ Sim., Pu. 


t Cf. Cal., Dathe, Ros., Umb., Mau., Ew., Hi., Ke. § Rashi. 
|| Ki., Eich., Sharpe. 4 Sim., Wii., Schm., We., Gu., GAS., Now, 
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pestilence), O Sheol ?| 7% = 1%, where ?* So rendered by many, 
who treat it in entirely opposite ways; ¢.g. (1) as an expression 
of triumph over Sheol and death, their plagues and pestilence 
being powerless to do harm, inasmuch as Yahweh has determined 
to deliver Israel; and (2) as a command to Sheol and death 
to do their worst, z.e. to bring on plagues and the pestilence which 
shall destroy Israel = “ come on, death, with thy plagues, and thou, 
O Sheol, with, etc.” | Others (reading ‘m8 as 1st singular imper- 
fect apocopated of mm) render 7 we/7 be,§ or LT would be; || but 
(1) the rst person singular is rarely apocopated; (2) if Yahweh 
asserts positively that he will deliver them from Sheol, this clause 
must mean, J would be thy plagues, if tt were necessary, but the con- 
text seems to require a positive declaration.’ Whether we read 
pestilence as singular or plural is unessential (v.s.). Everything 
that points toward death (mille viae leti) is to be reckoned a 
pestilence ; while 420) (v.2.) = destruction in general (Is. 28°) ; 
in particular, epidemic, disease, plague (cf. Dt. 32% Ps. g1®).— 
Repentance is hid from my eyes| For this reason, Yahweh, having 
determined not to deliver, calls upon Sheol to do its fatal work. 
nmi, occurring only here, has been emended to a form of ana = 
compassion. Ewald, on the basis of Gn. 27” (“thy brother re- 
sents thee unto death”’), translates resentment, t.e. a secret, treas- 
ured, ancient grudge, which will result in the death of an enemy ; 
and this is something which God himself will not permit. But the 
word means neither resentment nor compassion.** It is the tech- 
nical word for vefendance. It refers therefore, either (1) to the 
threat of v.”, ++ of which Cheyne suggests it may once have been 
the third member, but surely in its present position it could not 
go so far back; or (2) to “* taken as a promise, ff z.e. a promise 
which should never be repented of = irrevocable ; but the prom- 
ise is regarded, even by those who so accept it, as of so transient 
a tone as to make this doubtful ; or (3) to ** taken as a threat, §§ 


* Vs, G6SVT on Ho. 131° and G, ’A., %, here; so New., Hi., Ew., Hd., Umb., 
Sim., Ke. 


t+ Ew., Umb., Hd., Ke., Che. **k We.; cf. Thes., 5.v. 
t We., GAS., Now. tt Che. 
§ Zp, AV., Cal., Dathe, Ros., Mau., Pu. tt Mau., Hd., Ke. 


|| Mich., Bauer. {1 So Pu., Che, §§ Or., GAS. Now., ef ad, 
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in view of what has already been said, and of the fact that there 
is evidently needed here a statement of threat, in preparation for 
what follows in v.¥.—15. Although he, as does the reed-grass in 
the midst of water, show fruitfulness| A pun on the word pax, 
cf. also 14° Gn. 49”, and Ewald’s rendering, “though he be 
among brothers a fruit-child.” His name (for name = nature or 
character) would have given ground for the expectation of fruit- 
fulness ; z.¢. prosperity. The reading adopted (w.s.) is favored 
by the continuation of the same figure in v.%. It would have 
seemed impossible that there could have been disaster with every- 
thing so prosperously situated (for the reed-plant in the midst of 
the water,* cf. Gn. 4178 Is. 19°). As fatal to fA + is the fact 
that Ephraim cannot be taken as one tribe among its brethren 
the other tribes, because clearly it is used here, as elsewhere, of 
all the northern tribes. }|— Zhere shall come an east wind, — 
Yahweh's wind] This wind, coming over the desert, is both 
violent and scorching (cf. Arab. Sirocco = Eastern) ; cf. (with 
mn) Ex. ro¥ Jon. 4% Ps. 48’; as here, standing alone, Ho. 12! 
Is. 27°, etc. The figure represents Assyria, who comes from this 
direction, cf. Is. 217. It is Yahweh’s wind, because it is Yahweh 
himself who executes the judgment pronounced, Assyria being 
the instrument (cf. Is. 10) § ; or because it is a mighty wind, in- 
tensity being expressed by the use of the divine name (cf. Gn. 23° 
Is. 14° Ps. 36°).|| “mm is thus to be taken as in apposition with 
nap, and so as closely connected with it, and not as subject of 
mbv.— Coming up from the wilderness| v.s.— And his fountain 
shall dry up, and his spring shall be parched A continuation of 
the figure in ¥*, the source of fruitfulness will be destroyed. For 
wis. read wa” (v.s.), as is clear from the parallel word : SeeGte 
@’s treatment of the nouns as objects. — While he will strip the 
treasure of all precious vessels} The he is not emphatic, but used 
as expressing the subject of the circumstantial clause. It does 
not refer to Ephraim,§ who is thereby represented as himself 





* So Rashi, Or., We., Val., Now., Oort, Oet., et al. 

t Retained by Ki., Cal., Marck, Bauer, Hi., Ew., Ke., Wii., Che., e¢ ad. 

ft So Now. § Hd., Sim., Pu., Or. 

|| So Bauer, Ew.,; cf. Da. Hed. Syntax, P. 49; K6. 3097; Kelso, AFSL. XIX, 
152-8; on the contrary, Green, Heb. Gram. p. 298; Revue btbligue, Oct., 1901. 

4 Sharpe, GAS. 
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despoiling the treasury and turning over its precious things to 
the enemy; but rather to the enemy itself * — Assyria (7.e. the 
east wind; for here the figure changes) which carries off the 
treasure consisting of all, etc. The change is confessedly abrupt, 
but no greater than often occurs; nor is it so great as to justify 
Nowack’s suggestion that this line is the survival of a stanza or 
sentence in which the antecedent of xin appeared as Assyria. 
The precious vessels (also rendered pleasant vessels,t precious 
Jewels ¢) include all articles of value.—16. Samaria shall (or 
must) bear the guilt] This now is the final summing up. Some 
make OWS = 4e laid wast,§ but the rendering adopted is in 
accord with 10? 13’. The measure now falls to two words in each 
line. — for she has rebelled against her God] Cf. Is., chap. 1. 
— They shall fall by the sword; their children shall be dashed in 
pieces; and their women with child shall be ripped up| The 
gender and number of the verb change from feminine singular 
to masculine plural. For parallel expressions, cf. 10% Ps. 1379 
2K. 15% Am. 1%. The change back to masculine singular and 
the hapax legomenon nvan are not sufficient to raise suspicion 
concerning the last clause. The customs of ancient warfare were 
indeed horrible ; || cf. Jos. 10% 2 Ch. 25” Ju. 15* 2 K. 8% 


12. On order of words, v. H. 39, 13 GK. 141 4 m.—18. »ban] Subj. here 
emphatic. — x17] GK. 141 2. —pd2n xb] A shortened attributive clause; Ké. 
385 ¢.—ny] If =nny, cf. K6. 3314; Ez. 1657 27% Hg. 1? Ps, 69!* Ec. 8%, 
If = nya, note demonstrative use of art., GK. 1264.—14. po] Cf. pwd wa, 
Pr, 1821, man> yp, Is. 4714, etc. On the interrog. sense without particle, 
GK. 150c.—yxw] On Hebrew conception of , v. Charles, Crit. Hist. of 
the Doctr. of a Future Life (v. Index, s.v. Sheol); Griineisen, Ahnenkultus u. 
Urrelig. Isr. (Index); Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube, u. Seelenkult, 188-228; Da. 
DB. 1. 739 f.; Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode.— xix... 078] 5x1 = act 
the part of a kinsman, hence always implies a more personal and intimate 
relation between the redeemer and the redeemed than does 775, which is a 
more general term denoting ransom.— 10p] On the form before the suff., 
GK. 93g. The masc. suff. (referring to bxw) is used under the influence of 
’ the preceding 7_; K6. 249 f—15. x1p*] On intentional confusion of x4 


* Ki., Hd., Ke., Wii., Schm., Pu., Che., Or., Now., e¢ al. 
+ AV. t GAS. § Cal., Pu., AV. 
|| See DB. IV. 895; Now. Arch. 1. 374; Benz. Arch. 363. 
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and 7” forms for the sake of the pun, GK. 757r. The Hiph. may be treated 
as intensive, GK. 53 ¢@,—w)2»] For other cases of confusion between w)2 and 
wa, v. Ew.8 § 122e; GK. 784. 


§ 19. Later words of hope. 14*%. Israel will return from 
her apostasy with words of true repentance (**), saying to Yah- 
weh, “Forgive the past, and we will render praise and thanks- 
giving, for in thee the fatherless finds pity (°*°°). We will 
henceforth enter into no alliance with Assyria or Egypt; nor 
will we treat as God dumb idols” (°**). (Yahweh will reply) 
“T will forgive the past, and love them; instead of being angry 
with them, I will show mercy (***), As a result they shall 
flourish; their prosperity shall be like the olive, like Lebanon” 
@**). “Ephraim will no longer serve idols; it is I who will 
care for him eternally and sustainingly” (°). 


This piece, a picture of the final triumph of Yahweh’s love, is added 
in accordance with the prophetic thought of a much later period. Cf. §5, 
pp. 236-248, and also Introduction, pp. clix ff. Six short strophes of the trime- 
ter movement (exceedingly regular) are evenly divided between Israel and 
Yahweh in their loving discourse with each other. Strophe I announces 
the return, in the form of command, and prescribes the gift which they are 
to carry (vs.252), Strophe 2 presents the petition for forgiveness and the 
ground for the same (vs.3%4¢), Strophe 3 contains the pledge given, never 
again to desert Yahweh for dependence on outside powers or on graven 
images (v.42), Strophe 4 announces in reply Yahweh’s readiness to for- 
give, to forget, and to be merciful (vs). Strophe 5 pictures their great 
prosperity now that they are loyal to Yahweh (vs.6%-7). Strophe 6 asserts that 
henceforth Yahweh, not idols, shall be their everlasting support (v.9). If it 
were not so clear that each of these four-line strophes contained a separate 
and distinct thought, it might be well to arrange the piece in two strophes 
of twelve lines each. In this arrangement, the following general modifica- 
tions of the text have been assumed: (2) the transfer of v.t¢ to follow v.8 
(v.2.); (2) the omission of v.72" as a gloss (v.z.); (3) the treatment of v8 as 
a later addition. There has been a growing tendency on the part of the most 
recent writers to deal with this passage (vs.?*) as with Am. 9835, 7.¢, assign it 
to a later age than that of Hosea (so We.; Che. in WRS. Proph. XIX. and 
in Z£xp. Nov. "97, p. 363; Marti, Rel. 119, ZZ. 2122, and Dodehkapropheton ; 
Volz(?); Grimm, Zz, App. 91 ff.; on contrary, v. GAS. I. 309 ff.; Now.). In 
behalf of this position it may be urged (1) that there is total lack of connec- 
tion between vs.!axd2; (2) that “to have added anything to the stern warning 
of 141 would have robbed it of half its force” (Che.); (3) that 2% in contrast 
with 5°, looks back upon the punishment as completed; (4) that the allusion 
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to a covenant with Egypt (v.*) is incomprehensible in Hosea’s time; (5) that 
Hosea certainly could not have spoken of Yahweh’s wrath as having departed 
from Israel; (6) that the spiritual tone of vs.24 is in striking contrast with 
the picture in 5°; (7) that the emphasis laid upon physical blessings (vs.o*) 
is strange on the lips of Hosea, who constantly rebuked the Israelites for 
their longing after material blessings rather than ethical and spiritual ; 
(8) that the “whole description is wanting in unity; entirely different 
features are simply combined one with another” (Grimm); (9) that the 
language and phraseology are very similar to those found in writings from 
the time of Jeremiah and later (on language, v. especially Volz and Grimm) ; 
(io) that the emphasis here laid upon words is in striking contrast with 
Hosea’s demand for deeds. On the other hand, it is claimed (see especially 
GAS.), (1) that Hosea must have given utterance to such a hope as is here 
set forth, his point of view being different from that of Amos, in that he was of 
an affectionate disposition, and utterly unable to believe repentance impossi- 
ble, and had indeed already predicted restoration on the basis of repentance 
(chap. 2); but cf. pp. 236, 238; (2) that the epilogue introduces no idea which 
was not already contained in the previous promises of the book; “there is, in 
short, no phrase or allusion of which we can say that it is alien to the prophet’s 
style or environment, while the very key-notes of his book — return, backslid- 
ing, 1dols — the work of our hands, such pity as a father hath, and perhaps even 
the answer or converse of v.2—are all struck once more’? (GAS.); (3) the 
similarity between the epilogue and such passages as Je. 311% is to be 
explained as due to the influence of Hosea on later writers; (4) while it is 
unlikely that Hosea’s ministry closed with this word of promise at a time 
so close to the downfall of Northern Israel, it is probable that it comes from 
some earlier portion of his career, when the moral failure of Israel was not 
so clear, and the outlook still furnished occasion for hope. ‘The present 
position in the book, it is suggested, is due to Hosea or some editor who 
thought it unfitting that the prophet’s message should go down through the 
ages closing with a threat of punishment. But the weakness of the old 
position is seen in the unreadiness of those who hold it to permit this chapter 
to stand at the end of the book. 


2. nbws] G pobévnoas. —3. ovras] & muitos. Gr. 135 (cf. Pr. 42°). With 
G and & insert “your God” after “ Yahweh.” —11px] BD and many codd. of 
de R. = nix. — xwn 53] G brrws wh AdByre = wna (Vol.); S womady 
Qa = nwn 13(?) (Seb.); "A. macav dpare; ©. ihacOAvar, Some codd. of 
%, dvvacat wacav dpapetv (auapriav); hence Oort (727.and £m.) and Val. 
nav nbd. Gr. swnmban. Scholz, ‘n-x, Gardner, ywn-ba (= regard not). 
_ npr] GS pl. Oort (7/27. and Zm.), np (so Val., Oet. (or mp2), Now.?, 
Marti). Gr. mxum for 31 np), np being dittog. of prec. np. —npdbwn] % 3 p.sg. 
= obvi, Gardner, 5wn, connecting 7»_ with following. — op] Read ™» 
with @ xaprév; so % (so also Duhm, 7%eo/. 132; Oort, 727. and Em.; We., 
Val., Loft., Now., Marti); D wvi¢wlos = 19 (so also Oet.). Hi. pp. Gr. 
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‘yp. Gardner, How. — wow] S=oynow. W adds ef acpulabitur in bonis 
cor vestrum. Duhm, wnpvn. Gardner, wwnipvn.—4. & begins with yn», 
—nvyn] GHT pl.— 2 we] G 6 év col; B guia ejus, qui in te est; ©. br 
év col; S Do \pso- Oort and Gr. 72 1¥x. Hal. precedes by nny 12. 
—on] & drejoea = ony (Vol); D misereberiss % 2} Soup So, — Din] 
Oort and Gr. om. as dittog. of ony.— 5. NDIN] Gr. ONDIN. — DNaIvr] 
G xaroikias atrdv = amar (Vol.); SHT take in sense of penitence, con- 
version, Gr. onawnn. We. v00(?).—nan] & (ool pl. Hal. nay. — 
aw] & aréorpepev.— 300] Hal. onv.—6. dened] — sn] BW erumpet, with 
“w as subj. Houbigant, uo». Oort, no. Read, with We. and Now., 195. 
Oet. 1330". — 359] H sicut thus. Oort (TAT. and Em.), 73253 (so Val.). 
We., Now., and Marti om. as dittog. from v.8.—7, wh] & eucalo. Gr. 
wbs. — 2253] HE = nnabo (so also New., Gr.).—8. 12x] & @isie, 
probably an error for yaDohde (Seb.). Val. 12U9).— 3] G cal xadwdvrac 
= 2%) (Vol.); so %; similarly ©. Read, with Oort (TAT. XVI. 208 f., 
and XXIV. 503), 12¥% (so We., Val., Loft., GAS., Now., Oet., Hal., Marti). 
Oort (£m.), 12v, omitting preceding 1209. — 32] We., Now., Oet., and Marti, 
oya.— ym] G ghoovra = ym (Vol.); so SH; cf. ©. G inserts here xa} 
peOve Ohoovrat = (Vol.); some codd., ornpixOjcovra. Oort (72hT7. and 
£m.), mn. Perles, Now., and Marti, yyy, foll. G, and considering ¢Hoovras 
a later correction based on HAT. Oet. om). Read, with GAS,, foll. &, ym) 
w.— 121] Oort (727. XVI. 299, XXIV. 503, and £m), 1243, and adds 
m2 2w) (in Lm, vr). Marti, ;vi> or Wy or wy. Read, with GAS. and 
Oet., 122. — py] G sg. Oort, nin, with ox, from beginning of v.%, in- 
serted after jb: as subj.— nx] S=o15. Oort (7A4T. and Em.) and Oet. 
om. last three words of v.8 as a marginal note. Ew. in. Gr. wavs. Marti, 
2P). Read, with GAS., m3 (cf. Is. 668). — 1125] Some codd. of de R. 3. 
Gr. and Hal. abn (cf. Ez. 2718), Che. (Exp. Nov. ’97, p. 365), 722. 
—9. & begins v. with goolo, and treats “px as its subj.; so ©.—»5] Read, 
with G, avrg, 15 (so also New., Ew., Or., We., Gr., Loft., GAS., Now., Oort 
(Zm.), Oet., Marti). —odrasyb] & = phy (so also Gu.).— np] G éraretywoa 
airéy = way (so also Dathe, Oort, 727. and Em.; Volz, Oet., Now.?); so &. 
One cod. of Kenn. w3yx. We. ‘ny. Gr. and Marti, yoy. Hal. sna, — 
MVS] G katicyvow abroy = WN (Vol.); % ae] = ‘2 UNN (Seb.) ; 
D dirigam eum. Oort, yx). Gr. wae. We. nw. Val. yyw. Oct. 
92228) (so Now.?). Gardner, WYN. Marti, 333°). Volz, nn winyn, Che. 
(Exp. T. 1X. (1898) 331), wn) UzZ.— waz] Hal. n> or nyN2.— 9] 
Gr. w1p(?) (so Volz, Oort (Zm.), Marti). —xxnx] Volz, nD¥. 


1. Return, Israel, to Yahweh thy God] The introductory words 
of the utterance. The imperative is predictive (cf. Is. 23! 473) 
= the time will come when thou shalt return. For the consist- 
ency of this prediction with the announcement to the effect that 
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there was absolutely no hope, reference is made to (1) other 
similar passages, viz. 1—2' 2* 3! 11°" but these are mostly 
late; (2) the suggestion that while the passages without hope 
applied to the nation as such, such expressions as these were 
addressed to the faithful few; (3) the proposition that in all pre- 
dictions of disaster there is a conditional element (cf. Je. 18°*) ; 
but these are not sufficient to overcome the difficulties suggested 
above.  Israel’s apostasy was the cause of the whole trouble 
(cf. Je. 2%); his return is the first step to be taken toward 
reconciliation. — for thou hast stumbled by thine iniquity] Cf. 
4° 5°. Israel’s iniquity (crookedness) occasioned the fall; for 
the calamity has already come (cf. 5%* 7°*).—2. Take with you 
words and return unto Yahweh your God | The last two words 
are found in @ and &, and are required by the measure. Words 
(not my words (v.s.), nor Yahweh’s words,* for (a) in this case 
something more definite would be required, and (4) this would 
not be consistent with the following lines; nor words which are 
to be taken to heart f) are to be the gift carried to Yahweh, for 
(Ex. 23” 34”) none shall appear before Yahweh empty; words, 
rather than sacrifice and burnt offering (cf. 5°). These words 
must express repentance, not fitful, but true and strong.{ — 
Say unto him: Do thou wholly remove (i.e. forgive) tniguity| The 
prayer begins with petition for pardon. The emphatic 52 used 
adverbially (cf. 2 S. 1° Jb. 27°) describes the pardon called for 
as one entirely complete; v.t. Oort’s emendation (v.s.), “ thou 
art able to forgive,” is very ingenious, but v. Nowack; cf. also 
Graetz, “Wilt thou not forgive?” — And do thou take good | 
Z.e. take it well§ that we pay, etc.; or accept what is good, viz. 
that we pay, etc.;|| or graciously receive (us) ;4 or let thyself 
be gracious ;** or take good things t+ (cf. Ps. 107° Pr. 13 Is. 55”). 
Graetz’s suggestion (v.s.) means nothing; but Oort’s, “and let us 
receive good,” furnishes a good meaning. © and & have the 
imperative 2d person plural “take ye,” but this is inconsistent 
' with what follows. — And we will pay the fruit of our lips] t.e. if 
thou wilt forgive, etc., we will pay, etc. ; or do thou forgive, etc., 





* Hi. t Umb., Sim., Now., and most comm, ¥* We., Now. 
+ Bauer. § Dathe, Sim. || Ke. q Hd., AV. ++ Pu., BDB. 
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that we may pay, etc. fA “We will pay the calves of our 
lips” * is ungrammatical and senseless ; it is hardly any improve- 
ment to render “we will pay (as if with) bullocks, (with) our 
lips.” + Cf. Hitzig’s rendering (v.2.), “thoughtless utterances ” 
(Je. 5”). It is impossible to find any satisfactory treatment of 
OD ; nor is it necessary when 6’s suggestion of p is so close ; t 
cf. Is. 57%. The fruit of the lips is, of course, the words spoken 
in praise and thanksgiving (Ps. 51%* 69%*). On ody, cf. Ps. so¥. 
—3c. For in thee the orphan finds mercy (or pity) | This line 
stands better here, because (1) 43 has nothing in y.3 to which it 
may refer, while here it connects closely with the 2d person of 
the verbs xwn and mp; (2) it explains here the ground of their 
praise and thanksgiving, viz. for mercy shown, while with v.2%? it 
makes no logical connection ; (3) in its position in fAlT it has 
nothing with which it stands in parallelism, and it interferes with 
the strophic structure, while in the position here suggested it not 
only relieves strophe 3, but completes strophe 2, which other- 
wise would be incomplete. Zhe orphan is “das von Menschen 
verlassene, rein auf Yahweh angewiesene Israel” (Wellhausen) ; 
cf. Jn. 14%.—8 a.b. Assyria shall not save us| A pledge to give 
up looking for help toward Assyria (cf. 53 74 8°).— We will not 
vide upon horses (from Egypt)| A second pledge to leave off 
trusting in Egypt, for alliance with Egypt included the provision 
of cavalry by Egypt (cf. 17 10% with Is. 30% 31'). From the 
times of Solomon horses were brought into Palestine from Egypt 
(1 K. 10% Ez. 17%). See the prohibition in Dt. 17'°.— And we 
will no more say: “ Our God,” to the work of our hands] Cf. 13%. 
This is the third pledge, viz. not to treat as God images which 
were made by themselves. This is the climax of the pledge. 
With these three points covered, Israel will be at one with Yah- 
weh. The chief ‘planks in the platforms of both political parties 
of earlier times are here rejected. In the phrase, “ work of our 
hands,” is seen an example “of the splendid morsels of irony in 
which” later prophecy “ lashes idolatry” (cf. Is. 42” 44°”), § — 
4. I will heal their backstiding| Although no words are used to 








* So Cal., Hd., GAS., e¢ al. t Dathe, Ma., Ew., Sim., Ke., Che. 
{So %, St, Duhm, Oort, We., Loft., Val., Now. 
§ Cf. Che. iz Joc.; Marti considers 3%. 4% glosses within the interpolation 1-8, 
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introduce a different speaker, the context leaves us in no doubt. 
Yahweh in his turn replies not directly to them, but in an indirect 
way, as if speaking to the prophet concerning them; cf. 117. 
Their apostasy, or backsliding, is regarded as a disease, which 
will be healed. — 7 wil/ love them freely] i.e. of my own free will ; 
because of that which is in me, not because of anything in them. 
This is added as a poetic parallel to the preceding, and is gram- 
matically independent. — Since (= now that) my anger is turned 
away from them| The pronoun is 3d singular, z.e. collective. The 
Babylonian Codex has from me, a mistake growing out of Je. 2”. 
"2 furnishes the ground for what follows in °%, not what precedes. 
This connection of ** with °* is clearly shown by the parallelism. 
It is only in *® and following that the subject changes from Yahweh 
to Israel. For other cases in which "3 (= 67u), with its explicative 
clause, precedes the clause explained, cf. Gn. 3% 18” 27% 
Ex. 1” 18” 2 S. 198 Is. 28%.—5. J will be as the dew unto 
Israel | The dew is here a figure of beneficence, kindness ; cf. its 
very different force in 64. 5 = night-mist or vapor, which comes 
in the summer with the west wind. This counteracts much of 
the evil effect wrought by the sirocco or east wind; cf. 13%. — 
fle shall blossom as the lily| Cf. Ecclus. 39%. This figure sug- 
gests beauty and fruitfulness. On jww, v.2.— And his root shall 
spread (like Lebanon)] Cf. Is. 11° 53%. Whether the cedars of 
Lebanon * are intended, or the mountains,} is secondary, in view 
of the doubt which attaches to the word ~ws5>, partly because 
of the abruptness of the change and the obscurity of the sense 
gained, and partly because of the frequent occurrence of the 
word in these last verses; cf. v.7,. On 195" for 4, v.s. —6. And 
his saplings shall spread | This seems to be a gloss intended to 
explain °°; cf. Is. 537, where mp3" occurs as here, in the sense 
of sucker, the superfluous shoots about the roots, which ordinarily 
are cut out in order to strengthen the main stock.— And his 
beauty shall be like the olive-tree| Cf. Je. 11" Ps. 52°. This figure 
- suggests beauty, but also something of the greatest value. — And 
his smell like Lebanon] i.e. like the smell of the cedars and 


* T, Jer., AE., Ki., Geb., Mau., Sim., Pu., Wi, e¢ ad. 
+ New., Hes., Ke., Schm., Or., GAS., e¢ ad, 
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aromatic trees (cf. Ct. 4"). Sme// = name; cf. Ct. 1°.—7%. They 
shall return and dwell in his shadow] Cf. Ez. 31°. This cannot 
be a continuation of Yahweh’s words, because it reads his shadow ; 
but whose shadow could it be if not Yahweh’s (cf. v.83)? The 
shadow of Lebanon,* or Israel himself ?+ (cf. Je. 31°”). V.7 con- 
tains only a repetition of what has been said. It is therefore 
best to regard it as an interpolation by a still later hand,{ and 
to suppose that it was intended to be the utterance of the pro- 
phetic writer, not of Yahweh. The text is difficult. Reading 1¥™ 
for "aw" (v.s.), the sense becomes clear: Once more they will 
dwell§ under his shadow. This is better than (1) to connect 
yaw with 11 = once more shall they that dwell, etc., bring corn 
to life (ze. cultivate corn),|| or (2) (AC = shall turn those who 
dwell in his shadow (and) they shall revive] — And they shall 
five well watered like a garden] = v1) j33 1 (2.6.) 308, Pso26% 
With this translation may be compared (1) they shall revive (as) 
the corn;** (2) bring corn to lifet+t (cf. the statement in fae) 
neither of which seems satisfactory. — And they will sprout like 
the vine] The vine is frequently mentioned in figurative speech ; 
e.g. 10° Ps. 80% 128° Ct. 78 Is. 344 Je. 22 6° Ez. 17.— And their 
renown will be like the wine of Lebanon] Ct. 1°; cf. also mm of 
preceding verse, and Ho. 12°. Contrary to Nowack’s a priori sug- 
gestion that good wine could not be produced so far north, cf. the 
testimony of von Troil (cited by Henderson), “ On this mountain 
are very valuable vineyards, in which the most excellent wine is 
produced, such as I have never drunk in any country, though in 
the course of fourteen years I have travelled through many, and 
tasted many good wines.” {} Perhaps 121 should be read with 
G. A. Smith, 21, and in the sense given this word in Is. 66%, 
they shall be fragrant; cf. @.—8. Ephraim, what more has he 
to do with idols| Yahweh speaks here. V.3 is in close connec- 
tion with v.°. ‘5 should be read  (w.s.). If PAT is retained, 
the translation is, Ephraim (shall say): What have I to do any 
more with idols ?§§ On the form of utterance, cf. Ju. rr” 2 S. 16”, 
etc. — I respond (to him) and look after him] i.e. it is I who, ete. ; 





* Rashi. t+ AE., Wii., Che. t So Now. 
* § So Oort, We., Val., Loft., GAS., Now., Oet., Hal. || Hi., Ew., Sim., Ke., Che. 
WT Wi.,AV. ** Hd, tt Che. $f Cf. Pliny, Wat. Hist. XIV. 7. §$ ST, AV. 
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cf. 2-71, Yahweh now replies or gives response to Israel in the 
same temper as that with which Israel met Yahweh, and besides, 
he looks upon him for the purpose of rendering assistance (Ps. 84° 
t19™ Jb. 33%), ze. he looks after his needs. Cf. the opposite, 
“to hide his face,” Dt. 31% Wellhausen’s “his Anath and 
Asherah” is a freak of the imagination. Volz’s “I answered 
him with wine and corn” is better, but not strong.— JZ am like 
an evergreen cypress] It is difficult to read this of Yahweh, but 
it is still more difficult to place it in Israel’s mouth. In favor of 
the former * is the fact that it is demanded by the following clause 
of which Yahweh is certainly the subject. Yahweh’s shelter and 
protection of his people are likened to the refreshing shade of 
the cypress. If the words be referred to Israel, there is the 
difficulty that Israel is likened in two successive clauses to two 
different kinds of tree, for the cypress is not a fruit tree. As 
opposed to this, and in favor of the latter,t is the fact that 
Yahweh is nowhere else likened to a tree. If the figure is used 
of Israel, the punctuation of fM1@ must be disregarded, and this 
clause be taken with wiwsi=and I look after him like an 
evergreen cypress. With all its difficulty, the former is to be 
preferred.— From me is thy fruit found | This is clearly in Yah- 
weh’s mouth, and announces, as the last word of the dialogue, 
that from Yahweh comes all of Israel’s prosperity. 


2. sy] For 5x; for other cases, v. Dt. 439 302 Jo. 212 Am, 46 8. 9-11 La, 340, 
3. aw)... np] Two consec. imvs.; H. 23, rm. 72. On the change to pl. from 
sg. of v.%, cf. KG. Sz. 237.—5>] With adverbial force; GK. 128¢; but cf. 
K6. 277 m, 339 7.— 075] Other cases of stat. abs. in place of stat. cstr., Ju. 538 
Pr, 2271 Dt. 334. —4. 72 ws] On causal force of ww, K6. 3892, 344¢; 
contra Ew.® § 331d. On 2 marking agent, K6. 106. 43 = ¢hrough thee alone, 
K6, Std. 196. —5, 03nx] With 6 only ini p.sg.; elsewhere —, GK. 68 f — 
n373] = 12, K6. 3327, cf. Dt. 2374. —6. aww] A noun of unity, K6. 255 4 
For literature on form and origin, cf. BSZ. The reference is, perhaps, to the 
fragrant white lily with six bell-like leaves, which grows wild in Palestine and 
“is unsurpassed in its fecundity, often producing fifty bulbs from a single 
root” (Pliny, Hist. Vat. XXI.5). Possibly }asso —#ow, the royal lily, is 
meant. This is three or four feet high, with a stem of the thickness of a 





* Rashi, Ki., Hd., Wii., Or., Now., e¢ a, 
+So DH, Sim.; Ma. treats v.2 as a dialogue between Israel and Yahweh, this 
clause belonging to Ephraim, 
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finger and flowers of great beauty. — 7. 12¥] Masc. with fem. subj., K6. 205 «. 
—8. 13>] Without art. (cf. vs.68m47), K6, 295 c.—’3 12%] If retained, stat. 
estr. before prep., K6. 336w.—9. “2... 7AD] More usual1...-np (but 
cf. Je. 218); Ko. 376% 


§ 20. The lesson to be learned. 14°. A man who desires 
wisdom will study such things as these that are found in Hosea’s 
prophecy. It will be seen from these chapters that Yahweh’s 
ways are straight, and that by them men stand or fall. 


In a five-line stanza (trimeter movement), a reader from a late period adds 
his own understanding or interpretation of Hosea’s writings as a whole. Two 
elements in the verse betoken the lateness of the conception, viz. the strong 
coloring of the wisdom-speech, and the division of humanity into two classes, 
viz. the righteous and transgressors; cf. Pr. 115 1 578; also Ecclus. 3974. 


10. ova] & dcvevfoovew, cf. 55.—22] Hal. onys. 


9. Whoso ts wise, let him discern these things| Here ‘3 is used 
indefinitely, in the sense of whoever, or if any one. The words 
wise (B2n) and discern (3) are technical terms of the wisdom- 
vocabulary ; chese things means, of course, the preceding dis- 
courses of the prophet Hosea. The reader’s advice is this: 
Notice how things work out in history, as iz the case of Israel, and 
acquiesce therein ; for to do this is a mark of “wisdom.” — Pru- 
dent, then let him know them] A parallel statement, reénforcing 
what has just been said, expressed likewise in wisdom-language 
(cf. p22, from ps (z.s.), and pt, which might mean here either 
acknowledge, confess (as in Je. 3% Is. so” Ps. 51°) or observe, per- 
ceive, t.é. secure the lessons of wisdom they were intended to 
teach ; cf. the absolute use of yp Je wzse, in Is. 15, and its use 
with mean in Pr. 24").— For Yahweh's ways are straight] *3 
= for, not that. The word Providence would, perhaps, suitably 
Tepresent the frequently recurring phrase, Yahweh's ways, which 
includes the ways in which he acts, as well as those in which men, 
under his guidance, move. The reference is to Hosea’s interpre- 
tation of these ways. Yahweh’s dealings put men on sfraight (2.e. 
not crooked, but lying in an unbroken level ; cf. Is. 26*) or right 
(z.e. righteous) ways; cf. Dt. 32* Ps. 19%. — The righteous walking 
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in them] This word righteous (e‘pR) is not used elsewhere in 
Hosea. This is not explained by the fact that there were none 
such in his days,* but is due to the fact that this technical phrase 
had not yet come into use. The clause is subordinate to the 
preceding, not coordinate f with it. To walk in Yahweh’s ways is 
to adopt a course of conduct in harmony with Yahweh’s will, and 
consequently one which permits them to go forward prosperously. 
— But sinners stumbling by them] That is, they fall and suffer 
utter ruin. The same ways lead in one case to life, but in the 
other to death ; cf. Dt. 30” x Cor. 1™, 


10. »»] Although apparently an indefinite pronoun here, it is really inter- 
rogative, who is wise ? let him, etc. (cf. similar cases after 7, Je. 9! Ps. 10748). 
—pyt)... 73] On} with jussive marking what is really the apodosis of a 
conditional sentence, GK. 166 @— ops] In the sense of 7st, z.e., right in 
one’s cause, this word occurs in E (Ex. 237-8), Am. 2° 512, but in the general 
ethical sense it does not occur earlier than Jeremiah (cf. 20), Is. 3!° being 
late). The two clauses at the end of the verse are closely parallel, and should 
be taken together, both being subordinate to the preceding; vs. 





* Hd. t+ As We., Now., and most others make it. 
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“The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor. It is delightful reading. The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less.”—The Evangelist. 

‘‘ The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it.”—/Philadelphia Presby- 
verian Journal. 

“‘The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com- 
mend his work to the widest audience.” — 7he Churchman. 


‘The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.” —Literature. 

‘The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith’s work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text.—Pror. L. W. 
BaTTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


The Internationa’ Critica’ Commentary. 








“A deided advance on all other commentaries.” —THE OUTLOOK 
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By the Rev. CRAWFORD H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 
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**In careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its in- 
terpretation is free from theological prejudice. It will be indispensable to 
the careful student, whether lay or clerical.”— The Outlook. 


‘Professor Toy’s ‘Commentary’ will for many years to come remain a 
handbook for both teachers and learners, and its details will be studied with 
critical care and general appreciation.” — The Atheneum. 


‘*The commentary itself is a most thorough treatment of each verse in 
detail, in which the light of the fullest scholarship is thrown upon the mean- 
ing. The learning displayed throughout the work is enormous. Here is a 
commentary at last that does not skip the hard places, but grapples with 
every problem and point, and says the best that can be said.” —Presbyterian 
Banner, 


“‘ Professor Toy’s commentary on Proverbs maintains the highest standard 
of the International Critical Commentaries. We can give no higher praise. 
Proverbs presents comparatively few problems in criticism, but offers large 
Opportunities to the expositor and exegete. Professor Toy’s work is 
thorough and complete.”— Zhe Congregationalist, 


‘‘This addition to ‘The International Critical Commentary’ has the same 
characteristics of thoroughness and painstaking scholarship as the preceding 
issues of the series. In the critical treatment of the text, in noting the 
various readings and the force of the words in the original Hebrew, it leaves 
nothing to be desired.” — The Christian Lntelligencer. 


‘‘A first-class, up-to-date, critical and exegetical commentary on the Book 
of Proverbs in the English language was one of the crying needs of Biblical 
scholarship. Accordingly, we may not be yielding to the latest addition to 
the International Critical Series the tribute it deserves, when we say that it 
at once takes the first place in its class. That place it undoubtedly deserves, 
however, and would have secured even against much more formidable com- 
petitors than it happens to have, It is altogether a well-arranged, lucid 
exposition of this unique book in the Bible, based on a careful study of the 
text and the linguistic and historical background of every part of it.”—Zhe 
Lnterior. 


“‘While this commentary is called ‘critical? and is such, it is not one in 
which the apparatus is spread out in detail; it is one which any intelli- 
gent English reader can readily use and thoroughly understand ”— Tike 
Evangelist. 


She Zuternational Ovitical Commentary. 





“ We deem tt as needful for the studious pastor to possess himsel) 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dictionary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Late Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


oe point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to tus, 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis , 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critica) 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in thy 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use a} 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — The Lutheran Quarterly. 


“ Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly.... The com 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . Tha 
Word study . . . shows not-only familiarity with all the literature of the sub. 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation... . It will ran), 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — 7h, 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“Tt will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought 
ful scholar.” — The Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit ta. 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — The Biblical 


World. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. ... Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — The Chicago Standard. 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zton’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — Z4e Vew York Observer. 


Ohe international Gritical Commentary. 
ae = hatte ct inlad til senidlia tice 


“It ts hardly necessary to say that this series will stand jirst 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE Brpeiicat Wortp. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rey. ALFRED PLUIIMER, D-D:; 


Master of University College, Durham. F. ormerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 
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In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary 1s contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
she Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel— Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel— The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“Tt is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
@ part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review, 

“ We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — 7%e Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.”— The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary. ... We know of 
aothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — The Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — The Southern Church- 
wan. 

“Tt is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. \ By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University, 

This volume having been so recently published, further notices are not yel 
wvailabe, 


The International Critical Commentary, 





“For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen: 
sable.” —The Metuopist RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
S.edy Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxtord, 
AND THE 
Rey. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., 

Principal of King’s College, London. 
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“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Vale University. 

“ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Vale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.”— Mew York 
Observer. 

“ We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion’s Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it 1s possible to be critical and scholarly 
‘and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 

- which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
Deen employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — WV. Y. Independent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. ... The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 


Lhe Congregationalist 


She International Gritical Commentary, 
iM ER 


“This admirable series."—Tur LONDON ACADEMY, 





EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS, 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
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‘* The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science. . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded.”— The Lon- 
don Academy. 


*« An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His Style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.” 7he Lixpos*tor. 

“It displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.” —Ziterature. 

‘©Tn discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol. 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value.”— 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 


“Tt is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously: 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . Inthe 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound.” —The Church. 


‘The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of Philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly Strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last.” ). 7 See Dhese elements, to- 
gether with the author’s full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina- 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.” The Standard, 


“* An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introdue: 


**The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 


haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough. ”"— Zhe Con- 
&regationalist, 


Se Internationa’ Critical Commentary. 





“TI have already expressed my conviction that the Inter. 
national Critical Commentary is the best critical commentary. 
on the whole Bible, in existence.”—Dr, LyMAN ABBOTT. : 


: 
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**Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.”— The Scotsman. 

‘* Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.””—Dr. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 

“‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole,”— 
The Congregationalist 

‘‘Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it is worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful? of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, if 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.” —Boston Advertiser. 

“‘If it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.” —Commercial Advertiser. 

‘‘ His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.” — The Dial. 

‘« Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.” 
—Lutheran World. - 

‘The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to hist’ dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thef tan be lit- 
tle left co be desired.” —Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, 


Che Internationa? Critica? Commentary. 








“The best commentary and the one most useful to the Bible 
student is The International Critical.” 
—THE REFORMED CHURCH REVIEW. 
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“His commentary is very satisfactory indeed. His notes are particularly 
valuable. We know of no work on these Epistles which is so full and satis. 
factory.”— The Living Church, 

“It shows an immense amount of research and acquaintanceship with the 
views of the critical school.” —Herald and Presbyter. 

‘*This volume well sustains the reputation achieved by its predecessors, 
The notes to the text, as well as the introductions, are marked by erudition 
at once affluent and discriminating.” — The Outlook. 

**Canon Bigg’s work is pre-eminently characterized by judicial open. 
mindedness and sympathetic insight into historical conditions, His realistic 
interpretation of the relations of the apostles and the circumstances of the 
early church renders the volume invaluable to students of these themes, 
The exegetical work in the volume rests on the broad basis of careful lin- 
guistic study, acquaintance with apocalyptic literature and the writings of 
the Fathers, a sane judgment, and good sense.” —American Journal of 
Theology. 
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““Most Bible readers have the impression that ‘Numbers’ is a dull 
book only relieved by the brilliancy of the Balaam chapters and some 
snatches of old Hebrew songs, but, as Prof. Gray shows with admi- 
rable skill and insight, its historical and religious value is not that 
which lies on the surface. Prof. Gray’s Commentary is distinguished 
by fine scholarship and sanity of judgment; it is impossible to 
commend it too warmly.” —Saturday Review (London). 


Che ‘International 
Theological Library. 





EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 


as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor. 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress, 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F, SALMOND, 
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Theological Encyclopedia. By CHARLES A, BRIGGs, D.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia and 
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The Study of the Old Testament, By the Right Rey. HERBERT Epwarp 
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Professor of Biblical History, Amherst 
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Canon and Text of the New Testa- 
ment. 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age. 


Contemporary History of the New 
Testament. 


Theology of the New Testament. 


Biblical Archeology. 


The Ancient Catholic Church. 


The Later Catholic Church. 

The Latin Church. 

The Greek and Oriental Churches. 
The Reformation. 


Symbolics. 


History of Christian Doctrine. 


Christian Institutions, 
Philosophy of Religion. 


The History of Religions. 


Apologetics. 


The Doctrine of God. 


The Doctrine of Man. 

The Doctrine of Christ. 

The Doctrine of Salvation. 

The Doctrine of the Future Life. 


Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the Work- 
ing Church. 


The Christian Preacher. 
Rabbinical Literature, 


By S. D. F. SaALmonp, D.D., Principal of 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
(dn press.) 

By Caspar Renii Grucory, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of Leipzig. 

By WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


By ARTHUR C. McGirrrrt, D.D., Professor 
of Church History, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. (Vow ready.) 


By Frank C. PorTrEr, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

By GrEorGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 
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By G. BUCHANAN GRAy, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


By Rosert Rainy, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. (Vow 
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By Robert Rainy, D.D. LL.D., Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. 


By the Right Rev. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. 


By W. F. ApENEy, D.D., Professor of 
Church History, New College, London. 


By T. M. Linpsay, D.D., Principal of the 
United Free College, Glasgow. 


By CHARLES A. BricGs, D.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia and 
Symboiics, Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y 


By G. P. Fisnrr, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
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larged edition.) 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor of 
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Professor of Divinity in the University of 
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‘‘It is the most scholarly and critical work in the English lan- 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully up to the 
present state of research in Germany.”—Prof. Puiip Scuarr, D.D. 


‘Canon Driver has arranged his material excellently, is succinct 
without being hurried or unclear, and treats the various critical prob- 
lems involved with admirable fairness and good judgment.” 

—Prof. C. H. Toy. 


‘“‘His judgment is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and inde- 
pendent. It is also thoroughly reverential. . . . The service, 
which his book will render in the present confusion of mind on this 
great subject, can scarcely be overestimated.” — The London Times. 


‘‘As a whole, there is probably no book in the English language 
equal to this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament’ 
for the student who desires to understand what the modern criticism 
thinks about the Bible.” —Dr. Lyman ABBOTT, 22 the Outlook. 


‘“The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough in its treat- 
ment, reverent in its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in its 
recognition of difficulties, conservative (in the best sense of the 
word) in its statement of results.” 

—Prof. Henry P. Smiru, ix the Magazine of Christian Literature. 


‘*In working out his method our author takes up each book in 
order and goes through it with marvelous and microscopic care. 
Every verse, every clause, word by word, is sifted and weighed, and 
its place in the literary organism decided upon,” 

— The Presbyterian Quarterly, 


‘Tt contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism for which English readers in this department have 
been waiting. . . . The whole book is excellent; it will be found 
helpful, characterized as it is all through by that scholarly poise of 
mind, which, when it does not know, is not ashamed to present de- 
grees of probability.”—NMew World. 


eo 


« . . Canon Driver’s book is characterized throughout by 
thorough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the 
€xpression of mere opinions, candor in the Statement of facts and of 
the necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of 
the divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and ems 
bodies it.”—Dr. A, P, PEABODY, zz the Cambridge Tribune. 
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This book gives a history of Old Testament times. 
This it does by a narrative based upon those Bibli- 
cal books which are historical inform. The nature 
of these books is carefully considered, their data are 
used according to historical methods, and the con- 
clusions of recent criticism are set forth. The other 
books of the Old Testament with the more impor- 
tant of the Apocrypha are given their proper place 
so far as they throw light on the development of 
the Old Testament people. 


‘“* Professor Smith has, by his comprehensive and vitalized history, 
laid all who care for the Old Testament under great obligations.” 
— The Independent, 


“The volume is characterized by extraordinary clearness of cone 
ception and representation, thorough scholarly ability, and charm 
of style.”— The Interior. 


*‘Dr. Smith’s volume is critical without being polemical, inter- 
esting though not imaginative, scholarly without pedantry, and radi- 
cal but not destructive. The author is himself an authority, and his 
volume is the best single presentation with which we are familiar of 
the modern view of Old Testament history.”"— Zhe Outlook. 


‘““This volume is the result of thorough study, is free from the 
controversial spirit and from any evidence of desire to challenge older 
theories of the Bible, is written in straightforward, clear style, does 
not linger unduly in discussion of doubtful matters, is reverent and at 
the same time fearless. If one has accepted the main positions of the 
Higher Criticism, while he may still differ with Professor Smith's 
conclusions here and there, he will find himself in accord with the 
spirit of the author, whose scholarship and achievement he will 
gladly honor.”— The Congregationalist. 


‘*We have a clear, interesting, instructive account of the growth 
of Israel, embodying a series of careful judgments on the countless 
problems that face the man who tries to understand the life of that 
remarkable people. The ‘History’ takes its place worthily by the side 
of Driver’s Introduction. The student of to-day is to be congratulated 
on having so valuable an addition made to his stock of tools.” 

—The Expository Times. 
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EDITED FROM THE AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPTS 
BY 


S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., F.E.I.S. 
Principal of the United Free Church College, Aberdeen. 


Crown 8vo. 568 pages. $2.50 net. 


“Tt is one of those monumental works whose publication the scholar hails 
with gratitude. Principal Salmond has edited Professor Davidson’s manu- 
scripts with care and fidelity. It would require much more space than we 
can give this volume in our crowded columns even to indicate the many points 
in which this, one of the greatest of Hebrew scholars, shows himself a lineal 
descendant and successor of the ancient prophets whom he loved so well; but 
it is enough to say that the work is fitted by its scholarship and its tone to 
become a standard in every theological seminary. Great pains have been 
taken with the Hebrew text, so frequently quoted, and its use is distinctly 
illuminative. His learning is never introduced to dazzle, but always to en- 
lighten the reader.” — The Interior. 


“We hope every clergyman will not rest content till he has procured and 
studied this most admirable and useful book. Every really useful question 
relating to man — his nature, his fall, and his redemption, his present life of 
grace, his life after death, his future life — is treated of. We may add that the 
most conservatively inclined believer in the Old Testament will find nothing 
in this book to startle him, while, at the same time, the book is fully cogni- 
zant of the altered views regarding the ancient Scriptures. The tone is rever- 
ent throughout, and no one who reads attentively can fail to derive fresh light 
and benefit from the exposition here given.” —7he Canadian Churchman. 


“Dr. Davidson was so keen a student, and yet so reverent as to his Bible, 
that anything from his pen must be of profit. ‘The book gives evidence that 
his eyes were wide open to all modern research, but yet he was not led astray 
by any of the vagaries of the schools. Through all the treatment of the 
theme he remains conservative, while seeking to know the truth.” — Examiner. 


“No one can fail to gain immense profit from its careful study. We rejoice 
that such a work is added to the store of helpful literature on the Old Testa- 
ment, and we express the hope that it may find wide reading among ministers 
and teachers of the Bible.” — 7%e Standard, 


“Tn its treatment of Old Testament theology, there is nothing to equal it 
in the English language, and nothing to Surpass it in any language. While it 
is prepared for scholars it will prove an education in the Old Testament to the 
intelligent laymen or Sunday-school teachers who will give it a faithful read- 
ing. The style is so clear that it cannot help but prove interesting. We com- 
mend this book with a special prayer, believing that it will make the Old 
Testament a richer book; and make the foundation upon which the teachings 
of the New Testament stand more secure to every one who reads it.” 


— The fleidelberg Teacher. 
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_ The author’s work is ably done. . . . This volume is worthy of 
its place in the series.”— The Congregationalist. 


“Invaluable as a résumé of the latest critical work upon the great forma- 
tive period of the Christian Church.”— 7 he Christian World (London). 


‘There can be no doubt that this is a remarkable work, both on account 
of the thoroughness of its czi-*Cism and the boldness of its views.” 
—The Scotsman. 


“«The ability and learning of Pro‘essor McGiffert’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age, and, whatever dissent there may be from its critical opinion, its 
manlfest sincerity, candid scholars will not fail to appreciate.” 

—Dr. GrEorGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 


‘“* Pre-eminently a clergyman’s book; but there are many reasons why it 
should be in the library of every thoughtful Christian person. The style 
is vivid and at times picturesque. The results rather than the processes of 
learning are exhibited. It is full of local color, of striking narrative, and of 
keen, often brilliant, character analysis. It is an admirable book for the 
Sunday-school teacher.” —Boston Advertiser. 


‘¢ For a work of such wide learning and critical accuracy, and which deals 
with so many difficult and abstruse problems of Christian history, this is re- 
markably readable.” — 7'he /ndependent. 


“Tt is certain that Professor McGiffert’s work has set the mark for 
future effort in the obscure fields of research into Christian origin.” 
—New Vork Tribune. 


‘‘ Dr. McGiffert has produced an able, scholarly, suggestive, and con- 
structive work. He is in thorough and easy possession of his sources and 
aaterials, so that his positive construction is seldom interrupted by citations, 
the demolition of opposing views, or the irrelevant discussion of szbordinate 
questions.” — The Methodist Review. 


‘‘ The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impressica of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book, goes far to guarantee 
its permanent value and success.”.-— The Expositor, 
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By GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 





Crown 8vo, 480 pages, $2.50 net. 





‘In style it is rarely clear, simple, and strong, adapted alike to the gen. 
eral reader and the theological student. The former class will find it read- 
able and interesting to an unusual degree, while the student will value its 
thorough scholarship and completeness of treatment. His work has a sim- 
plicity, beauty, and freshness that add greatly to its scholarly excellence and 
worth.” —Christian Advocate. 


‘* Professor Stevens is a profound student and interpreter of the Bible, as 
far as possible divested of any prepossessions concerning its message. In 
his study of it his object has been not to find texts that might seem to bol- 
ster up some system of theological speculation, but to find out what the 
writers of the various books meant to say and teach.”—WV. Y. Tribune. 


“Tt is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement.” — The Congregationalist. 


“Professor Stevens has given us a very good book. A liberal conser- 
vative, he takes cautious and moderate positions in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, yet is admirably fair-minded. His method is patient and 
thorough. He states the opinions of those who differ from him with care 
and clearness. The proportion of quotation and reference is well adjusted 
and the reader is kept well informed concerning the course of opinion with- 
out being drawn away from the text of the author’s own thought. His 
judgments on difficult questions are always put with self-restraint and 
sobriety.”— Zhe Churchman. 


“‘It will certainly take its place, after careful reading, as a valuable 
svnopsis, neither bare nor over-elaborate, to which recourse will be had by 
the student or teacher who requires within moderate compass the gist of 
modern research,” — Zhe Literary World, 
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Crown 8vo. 554 Pages. Net, $2.50. 


* This is verily and indeed a book to thank God for; and if anybody has 
been despairing of a restoration of true catholic unity in God’s good time, it 
is a book to fill him with hope and confidence.” — 7he Church Standard, 

“ Principal Rainy has written a fascinating book. He has the gifts of an 
historian and an expositor. His fresh presentation of so intricate and time- 
worn a subject as Gnosticism grips and holds the attention from first to last. 
Familiarity with most of the subjects which fall to be treated within these 
limits of Christian history had bred a fancy that we might safely and profit. 
ably skip some of the chapters, but we found ourselves returning to close up 
the gaps; we should advise those who are led to read the book through this 
notice not to repeat our experiment. It is a dish of well-cooked and well- 
seasoned meat, savory and rich, wiih abundance of gravy; and, while no 
one wishes to be a glutton, he will miss something nutritious if he does not 
take time to consume it all.” —Jethodist Review. 


**Tt covers the period from 98-451 A.D., with a well-marked order, and 
is written in a downright style, simple and unpretentious. Simplicity, in- 
deed, and perspicuity are the keynotes, and too great burden of detail is 
avoided. A very fresh and able book.” —7Zzhe Nation, 


‘* The International Theological Library is certainly a very valuable collec- 
tion of books on the science of Theology. And among the set “ good books, 
Dr. Rainy’s volume on The Ancient Catholic Church ‘s entitled to a high 
place. We know of no one volume which contains so much matter which 
is necessary to a student of theology.” —7he Living Church, 


‘* Of course, a history so condensed is not to be read satisfactorily in a day 
or even a week, ‘The reader often will find ample food for thought for a 
day or more in what he may have read in two hours. But the man who 
will master the whole book will be amply rewarded, and will be convinced 
that he has been consorting with a company of the world’s greatest men, 
and has attained an accurate knowledge of one of the world’s greatest and 
most important periods.” —Christian Intelligencer. 

«As a compend of church history for the first five centuries, this volume 
will be found most useful, for ready reference, both to those who possess 
the more elaborate church histories, and for the general information desired 
by a wider reading public; while the temperate presentations of the author’s 
own theories upon disputed points are in themselves of great value.”— 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

‘‘ Principal Rainy of the New College, Edinburgh, is one of the foremost 
scholars of Great Britain, and in Scotland, his home, he is regarded by his 
countrymen as the chief figure in their ecclesiastical life. There can be 
little doubt that this recent volume will enhance his reputation and serve to 
introduce him to a wider circle of friends.” —Congregationalist, Boston. 
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Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


Crown 8vo, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 





‘* He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc- 
trines are restated with a freshness, lucidity and elegance of style 
which make it a very readable book.”— The New Vork Observer. 


“Intrinsically this volume is worthy of a foremost place in our 
modern literature . . . Wehave no work onthe subject in English 
eovlal to it, for variety and range, clearness of statement, judicious 
guidance, and catholicity of tone.’—Zondon Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent, 


“It is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best His- 
tory of Doctrine that we have in English.”— 7he New York Lvangelsst. 


“It is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher's 
‘History of Christian Doctrine’) can be written so accurately to 
scale, It could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 


“It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it isa pleasure to read it, and will be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it again and again.” —Bisnop Joun F. Hurst. 


“Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment,” — Philadelphia Presbyterian, 


“The language and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
» + « A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
to the student of theology.”— The Churchman. 


‘* Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen 
cies of scholarship, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from his pen. But in tho 
present work he has surpassed himself,”—Pror. J. H. Tuayer, of 
Harvard Divinity School, 


“Jt meets the severest standard; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichment 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It is of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departments.” — The Outlook, 


‘As a first study of the History of Doctrine, Professor Fisher’s 
volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting.” 
—Prof. Marcus Dops 
“. . . He gathers up, teorganizes and presents the results of 
‘nvestigation in a style rarely full of literary charm.” 
—The interior, 


The Internationa? Theotogical Library. 
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s¢ Professor Allen’s Christian Institutions may be regarded as tht mos 
important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States has yet made to general theological thought. Ina few 
particulars it will not command the universal, or even the genera! assent of 
discriminating readers ; but it will receive, as it deserves, the respect and 
appreciation of those who rightly estimate the varied, learned, and independ- 
ent spirit of the author.” —T7he American Journal of Theology. 


‘As to his method there can be no two opinions, nor as to the broad, 
critical, and appreciative character of his study. It is an immensely sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and encouraging piece of work. It shows that modern 
scholarship is not all at sea as to results, and it presents a worthy view of a 
great and noble subject, the greatest and noblest of all subjects.” — Zhe Jn- 
dependent. 


“« This will at once take its place among the most valuable volumes in the 
‘International Theological Library,’ constituting in itself a very complete 
epitome both of general church history and of the history of doctrines, 
. . . Asingle quotation well illustrates the brilliant style and the pro- 
found thought of the book.” — The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


‘« The wealth of learning, the historical spirit, the philosophic grasp, the 
loyalty to the continuity of life, which everywhere characterize this thorough 
study of the organization, creeds, and cultus constituting Christian Institu- 
tion. . . . However the reader may differ with the conclusions of the 
author, few will question his painstaking scholarship, judicial temperament, 
and catholicity of Christian spirit.” — Zhe Advance. 


‘*Tt is an honor to American scholarship, and will be read by all who 
wish to be abreast of the age.” —7he Lutheran Church Review, 


‘« With all its defects and limitations, this is a most illuminating and sug. 
gestive book on a subject of abiding interest."—Zhe Christian Intelli- 
ELITES 


‘It is a treasury of expert knowledge, arranged in an orderly and lucid 
manner, and more than ordinarily readable. . . . It is controlled by the 
candid and critical spirit of the careful historian who, of course, has his 
convictions and preferences, but who makes no claims in their behalf which 
the facts do not seem to warrant.” —TZhe Congregationalist, » 


‘« He writes in a charming style, and has collected a vast amount of im- 
portant material pertaining to his subject which can be found in no other 
work in so compact a form.”==dée Wew York Observer 
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Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow ; Author of ‘‘ The Training of the Twelve,’’ ‘‘ The Humilia- 
tion of Christ,’’ ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,” etc. 





Crown 8vo, 528 pages, $2.50 net. 





Professor Bruce’s work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics, 
but an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference 
to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at 
the present time. 

It addresses itself to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, 
and discusses the topics of pressing concern—the burning questions 
of the hour. It is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of 
received belief and an armory of weapons for the orthodox believer, 


“The book throughout exhibits the methods and the results of 
conscientious, independent, expert and devout Biblical scholarship, 
and it 1s of permanent value.” — The Congregationalist. 


‘The practical value of this book entitles it toa place in the 
first rank.” — The Independent. 


‘‘A patient and scholarly presentation of Christianity under 
aspects best fitted to commend it to ‘ingenuous and truth-loving 
minds.’ ”’— The Nation. 


‘“‘The book is well-nigh indispensable to those who propose to 
keep abreast of the times.” — Western Christian Advocate. 


‘*Professor Bruce does not consciously evade any difficulty, 
and he constantly aims to be completely fair-minded. For this 
reason he wins from the start the strong confidence of the reader,” — 
Advance. 


“Its admirable spirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, 
will go far to remove many of the prejudices or doubts of those who 
are outside of Christianity, but who are, nevertheless, not infidels,»— 
New York Tribune. 


“Tn a word, he tells precisely what all intelligent persons wish to 
know, and tells it in a clear, fresh and convincing manner. Scarcely 
anyone has so successfully rendered the service of showing what 
the result of the higher criticism is for the proper understanding of 
the history and religion of Israel.” — A ndover Review, 


‘We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith... . Without cominenting further, we repeat 
that this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and 
sharpest defence of Christianity that has ever been written. Nc 
theological library should he without it.”— Zon’s ferald. 
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By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Crown 8vo, 508 pages, $2.50 net. 


«« As this book is the latest, so it is the fullest and most aucractive 
treatment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and ex- 
haustive in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in 
the topic it handles, we are confident that it will be a help to the 
task of the moral understanding and interpretation of human life.” 

— The Living Church. 


“This book of Dr. Newman Smyth is of extraordinary interest and 
value. It is an honor to American scholarship and American Chris- 
tian thinking. It is a work which has been wrought out with re- 
markable grasp of conception, and power of just analysis, fullness of 
information, richness of thought, and affluence of apt and luminous 
illustration. Its style is singularly clear, simple, facile, and strong. 
Too much gratification can hardly be expressed at the way the author 
lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough of mere natural- 
ism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Chris- 
tian revelation and vision.” — The Advance. 


**The subjects treated cover the whole field of moral and spiritual re- 
lations, theoretical and practical, natural and revealed, individual and social, 
civil and ecclesiastical. To enthrone the personal Christ as the true content 
of the ethical ideal, to show how this ideal is realized in Christian conscious: 
ness and how applied in the varied departments of practical life—these are 
the main objects of the book and no objects could be loftier.”” 

— The Congregationalist. 


‘« The author has written with competent knowledge, with great spiritual 
insight, and in a tone of devoutness and reverence worthy of his theme.” 
—The London Independent, 


‘¢Tt is methodical, comprehensive, and readable; few subdivisions, 
direct or indirect, are omitted in the treatment of the broad theme, and 
though it aims to be an exhaustive treatise, and not a popular handbook, it 
may be perused at random with a good deal of suggestiveness and profit.”’ 

—The Sunday School Times. 


‘«Tt reflects great credit on the author, presenting an exemplery temper 
and manner throughout, being a model of clearness in thought and term, 
and containing passages of exquisite finish.” —Hartford Seminary Recor€. 


‘¢ We commend this book to all reading, intelligent men, an especi Us 
to ministers, who will find in it many fresh suggestions.” 
—PRoFEssorR A. E Brucp. 
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Ideas of the Presenx Age,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, 485 pages, $2.50 net. 





** Dr, Gladden may be regarded as an expert and an authority on practi- 
al theology. . . . Upon the whole we judge that it will be of great 
service to the ministry of all the Protestant churches.”— The [nterior. 


“Packed with wisdom and instruction and a profound piety. ° 
It is pithy, pertinent, and judicious from cover to cover. . =) es ARN (exe 
ceedingly comprehensive, sagacious, and suggestive study and application 
of its theme.” — The Congregationalist. 


‘We have here, for the pastor, the most modern practical treatise yet 
published—sagacious, balanced, devout, inspiring.” — The Dial. 


‘* His long experience, his eminent success, his rare literary ability, and 
his diligence as a student combine to make of this a model book for its pur- 
pose. . . . We know not where the subjects are more wisely discussed 
than here.”—TZhe Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“‘This book should be the wade mecum of every working pastor. It 
abounds in wise counsels and suggestions, the result of large experience 
and observation. No sphere of church life or church work is left untreated.” . 
—The (Canadian) Methodist Magazine and Review, 


“A happier combination of author and subject, it will be acknowledged, 
can hardly be found. . . . It is comprehensive, practical, deeply 
spiritual, and fertile in wise and suggestive thought upon Ways and means 
of bringing the Gospel to bear on the lives of men.”—Z; he Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“Dr. Gladden writes with pith and point, but with wise moderation, a 
genial tone and great good sense. . . . The book is written in an excel. 
lent, business-like and vital English style, which carries the author’s point 
and purpose and has an attractive vitality of its own,”— Tye Independent. 


[ «A comprehensive, inspiring, and helpful guide to a busy pastor. One 
€nds in it a multitude of practical suggestions for the development of the 
spiritual and working life of the Church, and the answer to many problems 
that are a constant perplexity to the faithful minister.” 

Lhe Christian Intelligencer 
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